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44  POLI  i  ays  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  "  is  not  a  universal 

science,  of  which  the  principles  are  applicable  to  all  men  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  equally  good  and  true  for  all  nations;  but  every  coun- 
try has  a  Political  Economy  of  its  own,  suitable  to  its  own  physical 
fnimfjfi'Wf  of  position  on  the  globe,  climate,  soil,  products,  and  to  the 
habits,  character,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  its  inhabitants,  formed  or  modified 
by  such  physical  circumstances." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this  remark  in  all  its  generality,  for  if  it 
were  tru<  i  follow,  not  only  that  Political  Economy  is  not  a  uni- 

venal science,  but  that  it  is  no  science  at  all,  inasmuch  as  universal  ap- 
,  as  Mr.  T /it ing  himself  observes,  is  **  the  itifftingnishing  char- 
acteristic and  test  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  claims  the  dignity 
of  real  science."  P.nt  the  habits  and  disposition*  of  men,  as  manifested 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  may  be  reduced  to  general  principles,  and  thus 
become  subjects  of  legitimate  scientific  classification  and  inquiry,  just  at 
much  as  those  other  habits  and  dispositions  which  are  manifested  in  the 
constitution  and  conduct  of  orga%ixed  society,  and  which,  when  general- 
Ued  and  classified,  become  the  science  of  Poetics.  There  is  a  general 
science  of  Human  Nature,  of  which  the  special  sciences  of  Ethics,  Psy- 
chology, JEsthetics,  Politic*,  and  Political  Economy  are  so  many  de- 
partments, all  founded  upon  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  mind  and 
character,  and  the  consequent  similarity  of  its  manifestations  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  These  tcteiKHM  may  be  studied  either  inductively  or 
deduct i\  <  K  ;  that  is,  either  by  observing  the  phenomena, — the  conduct  of 
men  under  given  circumstances,  —  and  tracing  these  up  to  their 
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in  which  they  matt  have  originated ;  or  by  assuming  the 
oar  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  tracing  these 
down  to  the  outward  conduct  which  they  cause  and  govern.  I,,  this 
sense,  then,  there  it  a  universal  science  of  Political  Economy,  equally 
applicable,  not  only  to  France,  England,  and  America,  but  to  China, 
Tartary,  and  New  Holland,  —  to  all  nations  under  the  sun. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  universal  |.rinci|.lcs  are  compara- 
tively few  and  unimportant,  often  being  little  mon  than  truisms;  and  if 
the  science  were  limited  to  them,  it  would  be  of  rather  narrow  compass 
and  limited  utility.  Political  Economy,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
embraces  a  great  number  of  corollaries  and  deductions  from  these  prin- 
ciples, and  of  applications  of  them  to  the  analysis  and  explanation  of 
complex  social  and  commercial  phenomena.  It  i-  thus  that  the  sci 
or  rather  any  particular  system  of  it,  becomes  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Laing's 
censure;  having  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  « in-umstances  and  con- 
dition of  one  country,  relating  almost  exclusively  to  the  experience  of 
one  nation,  and  deriving,  in  truth,  most  of  its  utility  ii.r  th.  m  in. m  this 
very  fact,  it  is  at  least  partially  inapplicable  and  unsound  in  < -v< TV 
case.  The  Political  Economy  of  England  is  even  more  peculiar  and 
characteristic  than  her  civil  polity  and  social  organization  :  it  i>  «m- 
formed  to  that  polity  and  organization,  and  it  is  also  adapted  to  the  \>}i\-- 
ical  condition  and  industrial  pursuits  of  an  insular  people.  As  circum- 
stances vary  from  age  to  age,  as  well  as  between  difV.  r<  nt  < -nun tries,  it 
is  continually  necessary  to  review  and  modify  the  hading  doctrines  of 
the  science,  so  as  to  preserve  their  conformity  to  the  habits  :md  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  pec]  !  Adam  Smith  we  n-  living  in  our  own  day,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  be  the  uncompromi-ini:  advocate  that 
he  was,  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  He  flourished  at  a  time  wh.-n 
the  system  of  monopolies  and  restraints* was  in  full  action  and  vigor; 
when  nothing  had  been  done  to  limit  or  reform  the  colonial  system,  the 
guilds  of  trade,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Uni\«-r>iti.-.  or  the  abuses 
of  municipal  corporations.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  utter  an  ear- 
nest protest  against  these  odious  restrictions  and  u  .  and  carry  his 
argument  against  them  too  far,  by  neglecting  to  mention  th.  exceptions 
and  limitations  to  which  his  own  principles  were  liable. 

I  hare  endeavored  in  this  work  to  lay  the  foundations  at  least,  leaving 
it  for  others  to  raise  the  superstructure,  of  an  American  system  of  Po- 
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tttfaal  Beaoom y,  and  for  this  purpose,  IMS*  soty 

iiiuli..!.  ll..-  l,-ii,linu'.l.--trii,.  «  ..!  ih.- 

ooodition  and  the  institutions  of  the 
and  analyze  the  peculiar 
Am...,.-  ttMM  <I.M-lrin.  s  m:iy  IN- 
free  trade,  of  Malihu*  u|ic 
of  Torrent  and  Loyd  upon  the  currency,  and  of  MeOriloah  upon  the 
laws  of  inheritance.  It  if  not  the  light  of  American  experiei 
.  ha*  induced  me  to  modify  or  reject  these  theories;  I 
tempted  to  show  that  they  are  indeftoafole  even  upon  the  principle*  of 
those  who  continue  to  support  them,  and  to  this  end,  hare  fortified  my 
reasoning  by  frequent  citations  from  English  and  French  authorities. 

The  work  was  not  designed  to  be  wholly  controversial  and  original ; 
besides  suggesting  the  doctrines  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  hare  been  rejected,  it  was  intended  to  contain  a  summary  of  what 
is  most  valuable  in  other  treatises  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 

^ t .1  I.  4"      *     .       «_..        t  '.        .  I.. 

-  >K    oi    1  n$i^wGQQQ   ID 

will  probably  accept  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
jean*  experience,  that  it  is  a  wearisome  and  hopeless  task  to  at- 
tempt to  instruct  a  class  of  pupils  from  any  of  the  English  or  French 
treatises  upon  the  science.  This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  a 
coarse  of  lectures  upon  Political  Economy,  first  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  I  •  Roston  five  yean  ago,  and  afterwards  repeated,  with 

many  changes  and  additions,  before  successive  classes  in  colleg* 
also  comprises  all  that  was  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  series  of 
>s  upon  various  topics  in  the  science,  which  hare  been  published 
<luring  the  last  ten  years  in  the  North  American  Review.    I  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  rewrite  what  was  at  first  carefully  prepared  for 
ation,  when  tame  and  further  reflection  had  not  suggested  any 
change  of  doctrine,  or  any  material  improvement*  in  illustration  or 
phraseology. 

••  nature  of  the  subject  has  compelled  me  to  make  a  kind  of  com- 
parative survey  of  the  workings  and  results  of  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  England  and  America.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of 
this  comparison,  as  here  presented,  will  not  seem  to  have  been 
by  national  prejudice,  or  to  be  unduly  tinctured  with 
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Mo*  of  what  i«  valuable  in  our  civil  polity  has  come  to  n-  l>y  inl>. -rii- 
ancc  from  our  English  ancestors,  and  is  still  the  common  i 
the  two  nations ;  the  trial  b)  writ  of  habeas  corj> 

fonns  of  representative  government,  are  still  the  common  safeguard-  <»i 
English  and  American  freedom,  and  the  great  principles  of  the  English 
Common  Law  are  still  authoritative  in  our  courts.  Loyalty  t<>  ih<  State 
and  the  Union  takes  the  place  with  us  of  loyalty  t<>  tl><  (  Wn.  \\  • 
have  only  east  off  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  appendages  of  th« •>•• 
institutions,  to  make  room  for  democratic  ones,  —  a  change  far  leu  im- 
portant in  a  political  than  a  social  aspect  Whatever  tl,  iliar 
in  the  forms  of  society,  the  organization  of  industry,  ami  the  habit-  an«l 
of  our  people,  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  thi-  alteration, 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  sharp  •  ,  Art  only  l.y  liritish 
travellers  but  by  British  economists  and  statesmen.  '1  .1.  S. 
Mill,  unquestionably  the  ablest  living  writer  upon  Political  Economy 
and  the  Logic  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  and  one  \\hu.  from  hi-  connec- 
tion with  the  followers  of  Bentham  and  the  Radical  party,  niiuht  1><  .sup- 
posed to  view  with  some  favor  the  workings  of  republican  institution-. 
cannot  speak  in  any  more  flattering  terms  than  these  of  the  inhabitant- 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  Ai  They  have  the  six 
points  of  Chartism,  and  they  have  no  poverty;  and  nil  that  the.-e  advan- 
tages do  for  them  is,  that  th*  lite  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to 
dollar  .  and  of  the  other  to  breeding  dollar-hunt-  !  t In- 
tone of  McCulloch,  Tooke,  and  other  English  economic,  in  1. 1,  r«  nee  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  not  a  whit  more  complimentary.*  Not  at 

•  Yet  Englishmen  wonder  and  complain  that  the  sympathies  of  Americans  arc  not 
with  them  and  their  allies  in  their  present  contest  with  Russia,  —  a  contest  which,  as 

•Ires  no  principles  of  natural  or  popular  rights,  but  is  solely  a  struggle  b< : 
lira]  government*  for  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  certainly  re 
gmrded  by  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  with  unaffected  indifference. 
don  whether  Napoleon  the  Third  has  any  better  claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  be  had  to  that  of  Englishmen  only  three  yean  ago,  i- 
baps,  not  worth  discussing.    But  if  England  and  America  arc  ever  to  be  joined  in  :, 
natural  alliance  of  spontaneous  amity  and  mutual  regard,  a  more  conciliator} 
ner  most  be  adopted  by  those1  wbo  assume  to  speak  the  opinions  of  the  middle  and 
the  upper  cla**es  in  the  former  country.    Disregard,  if  you  will,  all  those  mar 
tkms  of  popular  sentiment  hero  which  may  be  imputed  to  clccti<>n«  i  i;i_-  manoeuvres : 
there  still  remains  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  and  reflecting  portion  of  our  pco- 


retaliation,  hot  in  that  of  sen*  defence,  m  well  as  for 
•.on-  perfect  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  the  adenee,  I  have  com- 

; 

the  development  of  national  enterprise,  the  growth  of  opulence,  the  se- 
y  of  property,  the  popular  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  content,  and  the 

p-nrral  u,-lM,,-in,'  ...  th,  ,„ ,,pl,-  M,  (mat  llritaii,  :,•,!  t!,-  r,,it.  -I  S.:,!, -.. 

Too  much  stress  is  habitually  laid  by  English  economists  upon  the  nat- 
ural advantages  which  our  countrymen  are  supposed  to  post  ess,  espe- 
tl>e  broad  expanse  of  fertile  territory  which  still  remains  open 

lor  -  ttl,  „..  nt  l.y  th.-in.      Hut  Hir.-ly  M  HHMl  « 'lain.  HftA  ffc]    Ifl  t!,^ 

jin.K'aiia.la,  a  lar-.-  jH.rtiMH  ..j'th.-  F.a-t  ami  th-    W.-t  In. 11-  •-.  tl,-  -  .'ith.  n. 

part  of  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Besides, 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  capital  are 
moral  rather  than  physical,  and  that  there  is  a  drawback,  as  well  as  an 
advantage,  in  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land,  which  incite  the 
people  to  leave 


and  to  become  squatters  and  backwoodsmen  in  the  wilderness. 

<>ugh  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  controvert  the  opinions  of 
English  economist*,  it  is  little  to  say  that  this  work  could  not  have  beat 
.  n  without  the  aid  which  their  writings  have  afforded,  and  that  I 
have  often  borrowed  from  one  or  two  of  them  facts  and  arguments  which 
have  served  to  confute  the  theories  of  the  others.  The  authority  of 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo  seems  to  be  waning  even  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  new  school  has  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  them,  whose  opinions 
on  many  important  points  are  visibly  gaining  ground,  and  have  already 
begun  to  affect  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  Among  these  dissen- 

timts  may  !.«•  nvkonr.l  tin-  .-inim-nt  tr:i\.-ll.-r  ami  M,«-i:il  MQBQSJBJB^  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing,  and  the  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  M  Over- 
Population  and  its  Remedy,"  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton ;  while  Mr.  Tooke, 
the  author  of  an  admirable  "  History  of  Prices,"  and  Mr.  Fullarton,  have 


pic,  who  are  naturally  cordial  wcll-wishen  to  England,  s  strong  feeling  of  sarpriss 
^nation  at  the  insolent  and  domineering  tone  habitually 
,•  pertaining  to  America  by  that  influential  journal  which,  even  mo, 
the  II  •  try,  U  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  -  a 

which  nu-n-  .liplomacy,  though  conducted  by  persons  as  wise  sod  generou*  ss  Wss> 
stsr  sod  Athbnrton,  can  never  entirely  eradicate. 
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in  opposition  to  the  paradoxes  of  Ricardo  and 
theory  of  the  currency.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  an 
avowed  iconodast  and  reformer,  has  followed  or  prercl,  ,1  tin-so  u 
on  aome  of  their  points  of  dissent  from  the  old  school,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated into  his  work  some  very  bold  speculations  re£]>«  timr  the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  the  distribution  of  property;  but  in  other  respects,  he 
has  followed  very  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Malthu-  and  Ricardo. 
From  the  writings  of  all  whom  I  have  mentioned  by  name,  and  of  sev- 
eral others,  I  have  derived  valuable  aid  and  m-tru.-timi. 

Throughout  the  work,  I  have  had  in  view  the  wants  of  learners,  and 
have  tried  to  incorporate  into  it  such  elementary  information  about  bonk- 
ing operations,  the  system  of  disposing  of  tl,.-  j.nl.li.-  lan<k  thr  nature  of 
biDs  of  exchange,  the  functions  of  the  currency,  the  supply  of  tin  j,r,  - 
ckmsmeUls,  and  the  course  of  trade  both  at  home  and  with  foreign 
as  might  be  useful  not  only  to  classes  in  college,  but  to  other 
who,  with  less  preparatory  training,  are  about  to  enter  the 
mercantile  profession. 

CAXBEIDOB,  December  28,  1855. 
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POLITICAL    ECONOMY 


CHAPTER    I. 

II    AND    ITS    TRANSMUTATIONS. 

THB  moot  obvious,  though  certainly  not  the  most  impor- 
,  difference  between  a  civilized  community  and  a  nation  of 
savages  consists  in  the  vastly  greater  abundance,  possessed  by 
the  former,  of  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment     These 
means,  including  the  necessaries,  c<>  es,  and  luxuries 

>r<  rhi.-ily  material  objects,  —  such  as  manufactured 
goods,  articles  of  food  and  < -loihing,  ships  and  buildings,  the 
useful  and  the  precious  metals,  tools  and  machines,  and  orna- 
ments, or  things  designed  to  gratify  the  taste  and  the  senses. 
Some,  however,  are  immaterial,  and  yet  are  just  as  much  ob- 
jects of  desire,  just  as  much  objects  of  barter  ami  sale,  as  cloth 
and  bread.  The  legal  knowledge  and  acumen  of  a  lawyer,  for 
insta  vocal  powers  of  a  remarkable  singer,  the  mimetic 

talent  of  an  actor,  the  practised  hand  of  an  ingenious  and  thor- 
oughly-trained artisan,  all  command  a  >  the  market 
quite  as  readily  as  any  goods  in  a  shop.  When  an  occasion 
arises,  we  buy  the  services  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  just  as 
we  buy  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  or  an  instrument  of  music  for  a 
drawing-room.' 
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enjoyment,  without  MY 
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Now,  the  aggregate  of  all  these  things,  \\ln-ihrr  material  or 

iinin:iTi-ri:il.  \vhich   contribute  to  comfort  and   enjoyment.   ;ui(l 
which  an-  ol.jcct*  of  frequent  barter  :m<l  .hat  \ve 

ally  cull     01  ii  :    and    individuals   or   nations  are  denomi- 

1  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
these  articles  \\liich  they  possess,  or  have  at  their  immediate 


questions,  we  are  told,  may  be  asked  reaped  m^  ih<- 
production  of  these   articles:  —  1.  By  what  mechanical 
ceases  are  they  manufactured  or  obtained  :     To  ans\v<  -r  this 
qurry,  is  the  business  of  a  man  of  practical  science  or  an 
san,  —  of  a   chemist,  a  mechanic,  or  a  farmer;    as  Political 
•lomiMs,   \ve   have   nothing    to    do   with   it.      But  (2.)  we 

may  ask,  On  what  principles  do  men  readily  exchange  fcl 
articl  ich  other,  and  what  motives,  what  general  laws, 

regulate  their  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  ? 
Political  Economy  undertakes  to  answer  this  question,  and  is 
therefore  properly  considered  as  one  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
Jt  depends,  quite  as  much  as  Politics  and  Kthies,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  re- 

enjoyment."  The  man  who  makes  a  fiddle,  they  say,  is  a  productive  laborer,  be- 
cause his  work  remains  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  stock  of  things  from  which 
men  derive  pleasure  ;  bat  he  who  only  plays  upon  the  fiddle,  though,  like  Paga- 
nini,  he  earns  £1,000  in  a  single  evening,  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  th< 
inanity.  We  answer,  that  the  characteristic  of  all  wealth  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  satisfy  some  want  or  gratify  some  desire.  The  fiddle  is  but  an  indirect  means  to 
this  end  ;  it  would  gratify  nobody,  —  it  would  not  increase  our  store  of  valuables,  — 
if  the  skill  of  the  practised  musician  could  not  extract  sweet  sounds  from  it.  The 
time  during  which  the  pleasure  endures,  or  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  it 
may  IKS  repeated,  is  a  point  of  no  importance,  except  so  far  as  it  may  determine  the 
amount,  or  quantity,  of  the  wealth  which  has  be  Food  which  is  ready 

to  be  eaten  is  wealth,  just  as  much  ns  the  knives  and  forks  with  which  we  • 
though  the  former  is  devoured  at  once,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it,  while  the  latter 
may  remain  in  daily  use  for  a  year  or  more. 

M  When  a  tailor  makes  a  eoat  and  sells  it,"  argues  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  "there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer  to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides,  which  did 
not  prerioiuly  exist;  but  what  is  gained  by  nn  actor  is  a  mere  transfer  from  the 
spectator's  funds  to  his,  leaving  no  article  of  wealth  for  the  spectator's  indcmnificn 

We  rrjily,  that  the  purchaser  obtains  only  a  gratification  of  desire  in 
case.    From  the  coat,  he  has  moderate  enjoyment  prolonged  for  EO:  .  but 

be  might  do  without  it,  and  work  in  his  shirt-si-  m  the  theatre,  he  has 

keen  enjoyment,  that  lasts  only  a  few  hours  ;  and  he  may  prefer  such  pleasure  to 
the  luxury  of  additional  clothing.  It  is  inconsistent  to  give  the  name  of  wealth  to 
what  pleases  our  palates  for  a  moment,  and  deny  it  to  what  gives  keener  pleasure 
to  our  ears. 
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dace  to  gen«r  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men,  so  far 

as  they  arc  manifested  in  their  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of 

weul  .»  develop,  from  observation  and  consciousness, 

laws  of  our  moral  ronsthntioi>  ical  Economy  begins 

the  suppo  hat  roan  is  disposed  to  accumulate 

wealth  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 

of  his  wants,  an  )>is  disjx.  ,  the  great  major- 

<>f  case*.  that  man's  inclinatio 

labor  .11.  .1  I.)  this  desire;  that  he  is  constantly 

trll«»ws  upt  to  gain  wr: 

and  that  he  is  sagacious  enough  to  see  what  branches  <>: 
ry  are  most  pr<>  :md  eager  enough  to  engage  in 

.    M>    that    c,.n,p.-:i:ion    r-  -  'ids   to  bring  wages, 

pro!  i  prices  to  a  lev-  •  science,  then,  is  more 

closely  alli.-d  with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  than  \vitli  Natural 
M    ph\Mcal  sciences.     It  has  been  called  CaiaUac- 
changes" ;  and,  agreeably  to  this 
has  been  defined  to  be,  an  animal  that 
makes  exchanges  ;  "  as  no  other,  even  of  those  animals  which, 
her  points,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  rationality,  has, 
to  all  appearance,  the  least  notion  of  bartering,  or  in  any  way 
exchanging  one  object  for  ano 

\\  ;•:,  regard  to  the  articles  that  constitute  wealth,  we  ob- 
serve that  far  the   larger  portion  of  them  are  perishable,  or 
kly  conn  tutorial  prod- 

iisumed  at  the  instant  that  ih.-y  are  produced; 
•3  of  food,  last  a  littlr  longer,  but  perish  if  not 
vly   used.     The  fashion  and  "f  manufactured 

goods  soon  decay  and  pass  away,  the  !>eing  often  more 

short-lived  t  btter.     Tools  and  machinery  wear  « 

houses  and  oth<T  buildings  need  constant  repair,  and,  at  stated 

rdly  anything  but 

solid  land   itself — the  great  God-given,  food-producing  ma- 
<  hiii'-    -is  permanent;  and  the  exchangeable  value  even  of  the 

it  which  \\  0  consider  in  this 

ice,)  quickly  diminishes,  and  almost  wholly  disappears,  if 
•  up  by  the  constant  application  of  labor  and  cap- 
continued  pro*j>  ihc  community  \\h«- 
ic  best  situated  land  in  a  populous  city  may  be 
ii  $30  or  $40  a  square  foot  :   but    it   the  other  articles 
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which  constitute  the  wealth    of   th:it    city  —  the   ships   in    her 

harbor  and  the  goods  in  her  shops—  i  pefpetuallj 

newed,  the  land  would  deteriorate  in  value  with  irn -at  rapid- 
ity;  and  if  the  city  should  become,  in  respect  l<>  population 
and  business,  a  small  and  decaying  village,  tin  land  mi-ln  not 
be  worth  $  40  an  acre. 

Wealth,  then,  —  and  we  may  crave  attent ion  to  tin-  propo- 
sition, for  it  is  an  important  one,  —  wealth  must  1>«  p< T, 
ally  renewed,  or  it  <juickly  disappears.  The  stock  of  national 
wealth  is  like  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  of  a  man's  body, 
which  are  in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and  renovation.  Physi- 
ologists tell  us  that  our  bodies  are  entirely  renewed  about  once 
in  seven  years;  but  the  riches  of  an  opulent  community  are 
not  so  long-lived  even  as  this.  Let  labor  universally  cease,  let 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  rest  with  folded  arms,  or  do 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  those  riches  would 
and  waste  like  snow  under  a  July  sun.  National  w< -a  1th, 
then,  may  be  more  fitly  compared  to  a  given  portion  or  section 
of  the  waters  of  a  running  stream,  bounded  by  a  few  rods  in 
length  of  the  opposite  banks.  The  water  is  always  chain 
yet  in  one  sense  is  always  the  same,  so  long  as  the  supply 
from  above  is  maintained ;  but  if  the  springs  in  the  upper 
country  should  be  suddenly  dried  up,  the  efflux  below  would 
drain  the  channel  in  an  hour. 

And  here  is  one  striking  proof,  among  a  thousand  others,  of 
the  inordinate  folly  and  ignorance  of  those  who  cry  out  ag;  i 
the  institution  of  property,  and  call  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
all  the  wealth  of  a  community  among  all  its  members. 
re  wings"  in  a  far  more  immediate  and  practical 
sense  than  these  people  are  at  all  aware  of.  They  always  talk 
as  if  the  national  wealth  was  a  fixed  and  imperishable  quan- 
tity, like  the  land,  the  sunlight,  and  the  air;  but  as  if,  unlike 
these,  it  was  monopolized  by  a  few,  though  really  suflieient  for 
the  wants  of  all.  Their  blunder  is  quite  as  great  as  would  be 
that  of  an  ignorant  rustic,  who,  after  visiting  the.  well-furnished 
market  of  a  populous  city  on  the  Mondays  of  two  successive 
weeks,  and  observing  that  the  stalls  presented  almost  precisely 
the  same  array  of  meats  and  vegetables,  in  the  same  order. 
should  conclude  that  there  had  been  no  change,  and  that,  as 
here  was  a  permanent  stock  of  food  enough  for  all.  while  some 
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families  i  ty  ware  suffering  from  hanger,  a  general  and 

equal  distribution  of  this  stock,  without  compensation  to  the 
owners,  should  be  ordered,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  make 
any  future  want  of  provi  ,  ossible.  The  possibility  that 

great  store  might  all  be  consumed  in  one  day,  that  the 
dealers,  deterred  by  this  spoliatioi  •  supply  the 

it    all    on    the    in-xl    <la\.   :tinl    ilia?  lu.ins    nMi-'iit 

suddenly  finding  all  their  wants  supplied  \v  1 1 !,.  »m  any  eflbrt  on 
rh-'ir  part,  would  giv  dor  altogether,  would  never  occur 

ii." 

perpetual  consumption  ami  r<-prn<lu<  tinu  <>t  ,  -.j.. 
say.-  -.  .Mill,  the  cxploiM  what  has  so 

often  exdted  \\omlrr._  tin-  trn-at  rapi«liiy  with  which  coun- 
tries recover  from  a  state  of  devastation  :  the  disappearance, 
.  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  earth- 
is  point  was  admirably  illustrated  by  the  iatt  Marshal  Bugeaod,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  ASMS  *s  *•*  Mmdm,  aooo  after  the  French  Revolution  of  ISO, 
theories  of  Coramunbm  and  Socialism  were  ao  rife,  and  were  urged  with  to 
MtomenmcetheTerjexbtenceofiocietj.    I  borrow  a  few 


I  I*c  paiiantnropic  urvanjcr*,  Uie  demagogues  of  every  «i,.'i.*  and 

to  bclicrc  that  there  exiited  tomewhere  a  great  amout  of  riches  giren 
by  God,  which  might  eofflce  for  all  the  world,  if  a  few  arbtocratt  had  not,  with  mer- 
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the  basb  of  all  their  systems,  all  their  declamations 

is  matter  of  astonishment  that  all  eyes  are  not  struck  by  the  troth  written, 
as  it  were,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,—  that  there  are  no  riches  but  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  industry  of  every  day,  of  every  year ;  that  the  riches  al- 
ready produced,  the  fruit  of  labor  also,  are  almost  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wants  of  a  society  of  thirty-six  millions  of  souls  ;  that  even  if  they  should 
be  taken  from  those  who  have  them  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  have  nothing,  or 
but  a  little,  the  condition  of  the  latter  would  not  be  ameliorated;  <ar  from  thn 
would  be  impoverished.  The  land  alone,  being  created  by  God,  might  appear,  at 
first  sight,  as  wealth  existing  previously  to  labor,  and  belonging  to  all  the  world. 
This  idea  was  true  at  the  moment  of  creation,  except  that  the  land  is  not,  in  itself, 
wealth  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word ;  it  is  only  a  vast  arena  for  the  labor  of 

d  man.  In  its  primitive  state,  it  can  support  only  a  few  savages  upon  the 
fruits  and  roots  of  the  forests.  The  raloe  which  it  now  has  is  what  labor  has  given 
to  it  How  many  ages,  how  much  capital,  how  much  toil,  had  to  be  buried  in  IU 
bosom  to  produce  that  which  we  now  see ! The  most  experienced  agricul- 
turists say,  that  •  the  land  is  nothing  but  a  matrix,  a  mould,  or  an  instrument  of  1ft- 

ition,  not  ever  stnee  man  has  labored  upon  them,  but  during  only  the  last  two 
centuries,  we  should  find  that  the  sum  was  much  greater  than  the  present  value  of 
We  refer  now  only  to  the  extraordinary  costs,  such  m  those  of  < 
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quakes,  floods,  hurricane-,  and  the  ravages  of  \var.  An 
enemy  lays  wast  T\  l>y  lire  and  sword,  and  destroys  or 

carries  away  nearly  all  thr  movable  wealth  existing  in  it  :  all 

i  its  are  ruined,  and  yet,  in  a  few  years  aft< 
thini:  is  much  as  it  was  before.     This  vis  medicalriz  natur<r 
has  been  a  subject  of  Mrrilr  asioni-lmirnt,  or  has  luvn  ritrd  i<> 
exempli  I  strength  of  tin-  principle  <>f  Bai 

which  can  repair  such  enormous  losses  in  so  brief  ;m  int< -r\al. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  \\ondcrful  in  the  matter.  \Yhai  tin- 
enemy  have  destroyed  would  have  been  destroyed  in  a  Huh 
nine  1'V  thr  inhabitants  ihemselves ;  thr  \vcahh\vhichthcyso 
rapidly  reproduce  would  have  needed  i<»  he  reproduced, 
would  have  been  reproduced,  in  any  case,  and  probably  in  at 
short  an  interval.  Nothing  is  chained.  except  that,  during  the 
reproduction,  they  have  not  now  the  ad\antage  of  consuming 
what  had  been  produced  previously.  The  possibility  of  a 

ing  foil  and  mineral  manures,  planting  trees  and  vines,  building  farm-houses,  and 
famishing  cattle  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  We  must  leave  out  the  expenses 
of  the  ordinary  annual  cultivation  of  the  ground,  as  that  is  repaid  by  the  < 

I  ill  ask  the  men  who  have  the  incredible  audacity  to  declare  that  property  is 
robbery,  if  the  ordinary  laborer's  wages  for  the  week  or  the  month  arc  not  sacred. 
They  will  answer,  that  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  sacred  in  the  world.  Very 
well !  The  labor  of  months,  of  years,  of  centuries,  which  has  made  property  what 
it  b, —  is  not  this  as  sacred  as  the  labor  of  a  week  or  a  month  ?  Cease  your  blas- 
phemies, then,  against  property ;  instead  of  saying  that  the  first  person  who  inclosed 
a  field  and  cleared  it  for  cultivation  was  a  fool  or  a  rogue,  bless  him,  honor  him,  re- 
spect his  work  ;  for  without  it,  the  human  race  would  have  perished,  or,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  earth,  would  have  lived  in  want  and  misery. 

:hink  I  have  already  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  primitive 
wealth,  existing  antecedently  to  labor,  since  the  land  itself  has  become  an  article  of 
wealth  only  under  the  active  hand  of  man.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  wealth  al- 
ready created  is  nothing ;  that  alone  which  the  labor  of  every  day  and  every  year  is 
constantly  creating,  is  of  great  importance. 

**  The  principal  articles  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  are.  first,  the  products  of  the 
earth,  which  constitute  the  food  of  man  and  the  raw  material  for  his  clothing  ;  and 
secondly,  the  manufactured  articles  in  which  he  is  dressed,  and  which  give  him  the 
conrenicnrcB  and  comfort*  of  life. 

v,  are  there  any  aristocrats  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  hectolitres  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  and  the  forty  millions  of  hectolitres 
of  wine,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  meat,  oil,  &c.,  which  France  must  produce  and  consume  in 
1849f  Are  there  other  aristocrats  who  own  the  household  furniture,  the  tools,  and 
materials,  which  are  consumed  in  a  single  year  ?  No  ;  these  must  be  produced  by 
the  hwsunt  labor  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  persons  in  France.  If  their  labor  should 
cease  only  for  a  few  months,  the  people  would  be  naked  and  would  die  of  famine  ; 
for  they  hare  not  a  stock  of  wealth  on  hand  large  enough  to  keep  them  in  supply 
daring  this  respite.11 
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I  repair  of  their  disasters  mainly  depends  on  whether  the 

wards,  [  .-*  are  not  paralyzed  by  the  dread 

>ldy  recurring  calamity,]  thci.  lie  same 

and  knowledge  which  they  had  before,  with  their  land 

and  its  permanent  improvement.-*  un destroyed,  and  the  nan 

durable  buildings  probably  tin  impaired,  or  only  partially  in- 

1.   they  have  nearly  all  the  requisites   : 
ami"  there  is  as  much  of  food  1« 

then  tables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  them,  by  any 

amoi  n  alive  and  in  working  <•• 

will  in  :i  .-!M. n  time  have  raised  as  great  a  produce,  and 
acquired  collectively  as  great  Wealth  and  as  great  a  capital,  as 
ic  mere  continuance  of  that  ordinary  amount  of 
exertion  which  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  in  their  occu- 
pations. Nor  does  this  evince  any  strength  in  the  principle  of 
*avi*g,  in  the  popular  sense  of  n ;  since  what  takes 

place  is  •  il  abstin 

This  pregnant  truth,  •  le  stock  of  national  wealth 

i  a  constant  i  process  of  consumption  and  repro- 

is  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  we  sec 

'ials,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the 
»nal  stock,  are  comparatively  permanent,  and,  as  it  seem*, 
do  not  need  to  be  perpetually  renewed.     If  once  raised  consid- 
erably above  a  mere  competence,  and  then  -  invested,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  with  ordinary  care  and  judgment,  a  man's  prop- 
will  continue  apparently  without  change,  all  the  while 
its  regular  income  or  increa-  be  not  a 

spendthrift,  an  inebriate,  or  a  simpleton,  it  will  supply  his 
wants  and  gratify  his  tastes,  and  still  grow  by  a  steady  process 
of  accumula  e  savings  of  income  being  added  to 

capital,  without  ever  encroaching  upon  his  leisure,  or  requiring 
him  ••>  MijMTintend  a  change  of  its  form.  How  can  this  fact 
be  reconciled  with  the  principles  th:it  have  just  been  stated  re- 
spet  lire  of  all  wealth  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 

:  Tings  us  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  subject 

••  property,  the  oicntrship,  that  is  unchanged,  and  thus 

individual*  remain   intact:    the   ari.  les  which 

are  the  subjects  of  that  property  —  which  are  owned — are 
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eoiM:in:l\     <  h:i!iLriiiLr  :     lli'->     MB    used    Up,    and    then    renewed, 

without  the  owner's  ootij  vm  without  his 

knowledge.  Barring  casualties,  unlink  ,  i 1 1 \ <  stments,  and  the 
like.  (\\hi.-li,  being  comparatively  few  and  infrequent,  may  be 
left  out  of  the  account,)  no  man's  property  is  consumed  \\  ith- 
out  being  replaced  by  the  very  act  of  consumption,  unless  he 
hi m -elf,  consciously  and  wilfully,  consumes  or  expends  it  un- 
productive I  tj ; —  that  is,  upon  the  gratification  of  his  o\\  n  tastes 
and  appetites,  without  looking  for  a  return  or  replaeement. 
•  invest"  one's  savings  is  to  //////  them.  Not  having  lime. 
inclination,  or  perhaps  ability,  to  use  them  rcproductively  to 
advantage,  —  that  is,  to  superintend  the  constant  changes  of 
form  which  they  must  undergo,  or  quickly  peri>h.  —  we  lend 
them  to  others,  who  can  and  will  direct  their  transformations, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  of  these 
changes.  For  it  is  also  the  nature  of  wealth,  when  well  man- 
aged, to  grow,  or  increase,  by  each  change  of  form. 

11  Mobilitate  viget,  vircsque  acquirit  eundo." 

To  make  this  clearer,  we  will  analyze  a  single  instance,  — 
the  simplest  one  that  can  be  found.  If  the  earnings  of  an  arti- 
san for  a  year  have  amounted  to  $  300,  he  may  expend  them  all 
upon  food,  clothing,  and  amusement.  In  this  case,  he  spends 
them  all  unprodv  — that  is,  without  expect  in  LT  a  return 

or  replacement  of  them.  At  the  year's  end,  all  the  advantage 
which  remains  to  him  from  his  year's  labor  is,  that  his 
strength,  health,  and  spirits  are  renewed  or  replaced,  so  that 
he  can  now  go  to  work  and  earn  another  year's  wages. 

it  suppose  that  he  is  frugal  and  ambitious  to  grow  rich. 
will  then  contract  his  daily  expenses,  drink  nothing  hut 
water,  give  up  all  amusements,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  tin 
year,  he  will  find  that  his  health  and  spirits  are  even  gr< 
than  before,  and  that  he  has  saved  perhaps  $  100,  or  one  third 
of  his  earnings.  What  will  he  do  with  this  $  100 ':  In  a  rude 
state  of  society,  among  a  half-civilized  people,  or  under  the 
government  of  a  Turkish  pacha,  property  being  insecure,  he 
would  probably  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  gold  or  .-ilver  coin,  and 
bury  it  in  the  comer  of  his  cellar  or  garden.  There,  sure 
enough,  it  would  remain  without  change,  and  t  Inn  jure,  with- 
out income  or  increase.  But  in  this  country,  in  England,  or 
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1'Yam-r,  he  would  pn.hihly  put  it  in  th«-  Sa\iiiL'-'  Hank:  th  a* 

v.  MM!. I  fend  .."  bank,  which,  for  shortness,  we  will 

suppose  to  be  a  bank  both  of  savings  and  discount.     In  conse- 

i in nk  will  be  able  to  lend  or  diw  - 

$  100  more  to  one  of  iU  customers.     Suppose  a  baker  wishes 

vtend  his  business,  but  has  not  ca  own 

to  buy  rnorv  Hour  with,     !!<•  borrows  this  $100  of  the  bank 

ni.l  with  it  In-  i  •  ly  purchases  tw« 

barrels  of  tl.-ur  mop*  than  !i.  herwise  have  purchased, 

n  of  the  l>;ink  i  fart,  the  $100  bill 

win.  him  across  t  the  tw- 

barrels  <  which  he  buys  wit) 

or  certificate,  in  which  the  hank  directors  s:i 
the  Hour-dealer,  "  Deliver  this  man  t \venty  barrels 
we  will  pay  flour-dealer  complies . 

v  carries  back  the  I.;  hank,  and  is  pn 

in  hard  sp.  nount  carried  to  his  credit,  or 

in  any  other  form  that  he  may  We  may  put  aside, 

then,  in  fut  i.  consider  i -MM  of  tin-  Lank-hills;  for  they 

are  i  IOTS  from  the  bank  to 

any  mer  asking  him   to  deliver   th<>  bearer  a  certain 

•f  goods,  and  the  bank  will  pay  him  fort! 
n«  follow  the  laborer's  $100  of  savings.     In  what 

••  become  twenty 
barrels  of  flour,  wh  baker  gradually  transforms 

Y  loaves  of  bread,  and  sells  them  to  his  customers.    Be- 
months  r\pir<>.  the  bread  is  all  sold  and  eaten  ;  so 
the  $  100  are  now  fairly  consumed.     But  has  their  value 
Ppeared?    By  no  means.     The  baker's  customers  have 
this  bread  at  least  $  120,  so  can  now  re- 

pay the  bank  the  $  100  that  he  borrowed,  with  the  addition  of 
two  dollars  for  four  i  I  put  eighteen  dollars 

own  pocket  as  the  reward  of  hi-  labor.     The  bank, 
nnd>,  can   now  lend,  we  will  suppose,  $102 
ither,  for  four  months,  to  ;  prising  cord- 

wainer,  who  begins  immediu  nanufactmv  it  into  boots 

and  shoes.     Before  hi*  four  month*  have  <•  nre  all 

sold,  (half  of  them,  perhaps,  are  half  «  :d  he  has  re- 

iy  be,  $225  i ;  so  that  he  can  now  repay 

the  bank  its  loan  of  $  102,  besides  two  dollars  and  a  fraction 
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i  probably  $  100,  for  a  good  deal 

ibor  was  needed  1W  tin-  consumption  of  that    amount  of 

•T.  :m<l  put  a  little  men-  than  twenty  dollars  into  his  own 
pock'  --iurht  month-,  then,  tin-  bank  lias  a 

•  over  $104  to  let  out  for  anotln  ;   of  four  months. 

A  paper-maker  borrows  this,  buys  rags  with  it,  makes  paper 
•lem.  sell  :  with  the  proceeds  he  pays  tin-  hank 

$  106  and  a  fraction. 

The  year  has  now  expired,  and  our  frugal  laborer,  having 
occasion  to  make  a  different  use  of  his  savings,  goes  to  tin- 
bank  f«T  them,  and  receives  $  104.50,  the  hank  rctainini:  n< 
two  dollars  as  compensation  for  its  agency  in  Hie  all'air.  Tims 
the  laborer  finds  that.  l>y  some  process  incomprehensible  to 
him.  the  $100  which  he  deposited  in  the  bank  for  a  yea!  ha 

lied  $4.50,  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  done  if  it 
had  been  simply  locked  up  in  the  vault  for  safe-keeping. 
Could  he  have  followed  that  process,  he  would  have  seen  his 
$  100  successively  becoming,  or  assuming  the  shape  of,  flour, 
bread,  leather,  shoes,  rags,  and  paper ;  and  in  each  of  these 
forms,  in  turn,  he  would  have  seen  it  entirely  consumed  or 
used  up.  The  flour,  leather,  and  rags  have  been  manufac- 
tured into  corresponding  articles,  the  bread  has  been  eaten,  the 
shoes  are  half  worn  out,  and  Ihe  paper  is  covered  with  writing 
and  printing,  so  that  a  new  supply  of  each  is  called  for. 

re  has  been  a  net  gain  at  each  stage  of  the  transaction, 
and  the  total  gain  has  been  fairly  distributed  among  all  the 
parties  to  it,  compensating  each  for  his  labor  or  frugality. 

If  any  one  thinks  the  instance  her.   analyzed  is  a  trivial  or 
exceptional  one,  so  that  it  throws  little  light  on  the  general 

ry  of  wealth,  let  him  look  at  the  last  annual  returns  made 
l»y  all  the  Savings'  Banks  in  Massachusetts, 

h  -how  that  the  amount  now  deposited  in  those  institu- 
.  eeds  $23,400,000;  that  it  yields  an  annual  average 
1  of  over  6J  per  cent;  and  that  the  number  of  depos- 
itors exceeds  117,400,  so  that  the  average  amount  to  the  credit 

-ich  depositor  is  a  fraction  less  than  $200.  This  aggre- 
gate of  savings  —  made  up,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  labor 
and  frugality  of  Irish  domestics,  small  mechanics,  operatives  in 
great  manufacturing  establishments,  day-laborers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  like  — i^  more  than  twice  enough  to  build  and 
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keep  in  in.. 'iun  all  the  foctorift  in  Lowell;  as  the 

uil  of  all  the  Kr.  ithmenfe  in  that 

•  a  million*.     Obsenre,  also,  that 

large  suras  are  annually  withdrawn  from  these  institution* 
prot)  <  ;  i  vestment  in  other  ways,  and  the  deficit  thus  made 

i  mediately  Mij.pli.-d  l.y  fresh  deposits ;  —  so  that  these  Sav- 
ings' Banks  resemble  great  lake.-.  h  the  water  ever  re- 
mains at  the  same  level,  though  they  are  constantly  supplying 
running  streams,  which  bear  a  fertilizing  influence  with  them 
all  th.-ir  way  towards  the  ocean.* 

We  now  go  back  to  the  principle  first  enunciated,  and 
which  seems  to  be  firmly  established ;  —  that  the  whole  wealth 
of  a  1  nation  :-  in  a  state  of  constant  flux  and  renova- 

.  tin-  :t|>)>:tr<  .  .ry  and  un<  hangeableness  of  the  for- 

tunes of  individuals  <>iU»ring  no  exception  to  this  prim -ij»l«-. 
i  nee  analyzed  also  proves,  that  a  gain,  a  profit,  an  ad- 
is  made  only  at  and  by  these  suc- 
cessive changes  «•:'    r.-rm.      What   is  inconsumable  is  also 
necessarily  unpn>  We  consume  in  order  that  we  may 

produce,  and  we  mutt  consume  before  we  cam  produce. 

re  may  be  reverently  quoted  on  such  a  topic,  "that 
i   thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except   it  Th< 

wealth   which    is   literally  locked   uj>  or   Imrird   only  rots  or 
rusts ;  and  we  might  just  as  well  bury  only  stones  or  sand  in 

lace.  But  money  or  wealth  is  not  locked  up  when  placed 
in  Lank  i  ions  for  savings,  —  moneyed  corporations,  as 

are  called,  —  and  the  like.     These  institutions  are  n 
ing  but  contrivances  for  collecting  it,  setting  it  in  motion,  and 
making  it  circulate  around  us  like  the  atmosphere  whirl  i 
hrea-  u  \vhirh  would  otherwise  be  scattered  in 

many  Little  hoards,  remaining  idle  because  owned  by  those 
whose  circumstances  not  allow  them  to  use  it  to  advan- 

tage, or  the  separate  sums  being  too  small  to  admit  of  a  profit- 
able application,  is,  by  these  means,  brought  together  and  made 


•  The  whole  amount  deposited  In  the  Savings'  Bank*  of  Great  i 
lam!,  a  rear  or  two  iince,  had  rUcn  to  nearly  *  140,000,000,  the  number  of  Individ- 
nal  depositor!  being  over  one  million.  No  one  can  deposit  mot*  than  £  ISO  ta  •*• 
of  these  institution*,  and  the  ram  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  to  more  than  X  JOO ; 
the  presumption  being,  that,  for  larger  rams,  other  amJb  model  of  i 
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aj  ,-iii,  •;,  |,:  u  the  ?••(  :i«  •«  mutilations  of  ^rral  capitalists. 
The  aggregate  thus  formed  is  made  to  do  its  full  part  in  sup- 
plyiiitf  tin-  luiiLTs  of  industry,  Krrpinir  ii  alive  and  active,  and 
making  all  the  parts  of  the  body  politic  and  social  contribute 

;c  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  whole.  The  twenu-thn  •<• 
millions  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  and  the  jifty-seven  millions  of 
capital  in  the  banks  of  deposit  and  <  in  ulation,  (I  speak  only 
of  Massachusetts,*)  do  not  rest  there,  but  are  at  this  moment 
circulating  around  us,  —  driving  the  wheels  of  our  fa<  i< 
supplying  our  mechanics  \\ith  tools  and  our  tradesmen  \vith 
goods,  building  and  in  -i  Bluing  our  ships,  bringing  to  us  tin- 
productions  of  all  habitable  climes,  hurrying  from  one  task  to 
another  with  indefatigable  ardor,  and  assuming  a  thousand 
different  forms  and  hues,  according  to  our  necessities  and  <!<•- 
.-in-s. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  he  adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  or 
enables  some  other  person  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to  him  for 
an  interest,  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits."  "  What  is  an- 
nually saved  is  as  regularly  consumed  as  what  is  annually 
spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same  time  too  ;  but  it  is  consumed  by 
a  different  set  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a 
rich  man  annually  spends  is,  in  most  cases,  consumed  by  idle 
guests  and  menial  servants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in 
return  for  their  consumption.  That  portion  which  he  annually 
saves,  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  it  is  immediately  employed 
as  a  capital,  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  time  too,  but  by  a  different  set  of  people  ;  by  labor- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  artificers,  who  reproduce,  with  a  profit, 
the  value  of  their  annual  consumption." 

'  The  rapid  increase  of  capital  in  Massachusetts,  as  indicated  by  the  Ban). 
tarns,  deserve*  notice.    The  statistics  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  the  text  were  first 
collected  in  1850;  and  then,  the  amount  lodged  in  the  Savings'  Banks  was  only 
about  thirteen  millions,  and  the  aggregate  capital  in  the  banks  of  deposit  and  < 
lation  was  but  thirty-seven  millions.    Hence,  in  five  years,  the  savings  of  people  of 
moderate  means  hare  increased  seventy-seven  per  cent,  and  bank  capital  has  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  fifty-four  per  cent. 
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AIMS,    THE  ,     AND    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    TUB 

STUDY    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY  :     THE    "  LAISSEZ-FAIRE,"    OB 
ONE"    PRINCIPLE. 

I  to  assun  •  heory  of  wealth  i- 

a  large  and  <-omplirat«-d  ..n«-.  ••inhncin^  many  curious  and 

diiii  »lcras,  and  resting  upon  many  general  principles 

LWa,  tin-  dJM-ovrry  and  devrlopm.-nt   of  which  rmi-iitute  a 

•rtant  science.     One  of  these  laws  or  general 

runs  mutations  of  capital  —  has  been  pointed  out 

and  briefly  elucidated.      And  \v   |  i:it  it  is  a  fruitful  one, 

prcf  h  important  <  -n-  and  inu-rences  respecting 

favoring  industry 

and  increasing  i  the  science  has  been  SOD* 

cesafully  cultivated,  many  more  such  general  laws  must  have 
been  du»  u  it,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  all  importai 

statesman,  r  -.nd  :h.-  philamhr 

ical  Ec«>  hr  Looks.  \V!MM!HT  l»y  Adam 

Sismondi,  or  Mill,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  well 

ind  trustwoi  til  its  par  ditV.-r  on 

.     But  these  men  have  not  been  studying  a  mere 

<  hinnr  i.  or  \vasting  t1  r^es  in  a  vain  pursuit.     Thereare 

general  laws  affecting  the  production  and  <  1  >n  of  wealth, 

discovered  or  not,  and  a  knowledge 
iese  laws  is  a  very  different  thing  from  rical  knowl- 

edge, the  acquaintance  with  details,  and  th<>  natural  shrewd- 
ness lo  a  man  to  acquire  property,  and  to  take  good 
care  of  it  when  acquir 

1  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  Political  Economy  is  not, 

as  many  suppose,  the  art  of  money-making,  any  more  r 

meteorology  is  the  art  of  predicting  the  weat!  is  no  art 

at  all,  but  a  science;  for  i:-  immcdia  knowledge,  not 

r  th.    pi  id  a  ncc  of  conduit.     Tlin  meteorologist  says 

nomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  weather^irrcg- 

ular  as  they  arc  in  th.-ir  «uvurrence,  and  obscure  as  to  their 
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immediate  canses,  must  depend  CM  tin-  general  principles  of 
gravity  and  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  must  be  referable,  to 
p-ner.d  Ia\\-,  \\hich  an-  legitimate  objects  of  investigation. 
He  i  -e  studied  these  laws  successfully,  and  still  not  be 

so  able  as  an  old  sea-captain  is,  who  never  opened  a  hook  on 
meteorology  in  his  life.  io  tell  \vliat  the  weather  will  !><•  the 
next  hour  or  the  next  day.  It  is  a  point  of  as  much  interest 
and  importance  to  know  how  a  storm  occurs,  as  to  know  v/n  n 
\  (MOOT*  So,  after  one  of  those  storms  in  the  commercial 
world  which  are  known  as  "commercial  crises,"  we  may  rea- 
sonably seek  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  or  the  cause 
of  its  occurrence,  though  this  knowledge  should  not  enable  us 
to  toll  when  another  and  similar  disturbance  will  happen. 

The  general  principles  of  any  science  are  obtained  only  by 
abstraction,  —  by  leaving  out  of  view  many  of  the  details  and 
particulars  which  actually  belong  to  the  ease,  and  thus  so  far 
simplifying  it  that  we  can  reason  about  it  with  facility.  The 
conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  by  this  process  are  very  com- 
prehensive, but  do  not  admit  of  immediate  application.  They 
are  true  only  with  certain  qualifications  and  restrict  ions.  They 
are  involved  in  all  the  phenomena  to  which  they  relate,  and 
have  a  share  in  producing  them  ;  but  they  do  not  determine 
the  whole  of  these  phenomena. 

Political  Kconomy,  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  is  a  deductive  science, 
so  far  as  it  reasons  from  assumptions,  not  from  facts.  "  It 
supposes  an  arbitrary  definition  of  a  man,  as  a  being  who 
invariably  does  that  by  which  he  may  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries,  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  labor  and  physical  self-denial  with  which 

they  can  be  obtained  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 

redicts  only  such  of  the  phenomena  of  the  social 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth.     It  makes 
re  abstraction  of  every  other   human  passion  or  mo! 
j.t  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagoniz- 
ing principles  to  the  desire  of  wealth, —  namely,  aversion  to 
labor,  and  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indul 
ces.     These  it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  hs  calculations, 
because  these  do  not  merely,  like  other  desires,  occasionally 
conflict  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  areompany  it  always, 
as  a  drag  or  impediment,  and  are  therefore  inseparably  mixed 
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»i  the  considers  tical  Economy  considers 

1   as  occupied  mg    and  consuming 

wealth  ;  ami  aims  at  showing  what  la  the  coune  o 

h  mankind,  lr.ni:-  in  a  state  of  society,  \\ould  be  imp* 
it  i  !  ve,  except  in  the  degree  <  -  checked  by 

the  two  perpetual  counter-motives  above  adverted  to,  were  ab- 
solute ruler  of  all  ti  >y  un«-  was  ever 

so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  mankind  are  really  thus  coi 
1,  but  because  this  is  the  mcxl<-  in  which  the  science  must 


toal  Boo  i  reasons  from  assumed  prem- 

ises, —  from  premise*  which  might  be  totally  win  uda- 

.ml  win  <1  to  be  universal! 

accordance  \\ith  it.     Tin-  conclusions  ot  "my, 

consequently  like  those  of  Geometry,  an-  only  true.  a-    the 
common  phrase  is,  t*  the  abstract  :  thai  n-  only  true 

under  certain  suppo  \\  whi<  -h  none  but  general  causes 

macs  coi  o  thr  u  hole  class  of  cases  under  consider- 

i  —  are  taken  into  the  account.  In  |.r..;..,r-  ..n  as 

the  actual  facts  recede  from  the  hypothesis,  the  Political  Econ- 

ullow  a  corresponding  •  D  from  the  strict 

letti  :ier\vi-e,   it   will  be  true  only  of 

gl  MK  h  as  he  has  arbitrarily  supposed,  not  of  such  things 
as  really  exist    That  \\hi.-h  i-  tmt    in  t  he  abstract  is  always 

in  the  concrete,  with  proper  allowances.     When  a  ccr 
cause  really  exists,  and,  it  left  to  it>«  If,  woul.l  infallibly  pro- 

a  certai  t  hat  same  effect,  modified  by  all  r 

con<  luses,  will  correctly  correspond  to  the  result  really 

•lenl."  ' 

1  legislation  which  is  designed  to  affect  the  economical 
rests  of  society,  or  which  relates  immedia 
e,  agriculture,  or  ma  .  truth  an  applica 

'•  principles  of  some  system  «•  il  Economy  to  prac- 

tice, be  that  system  a  wise  or  a  mistaken  one.     It  is  often  a 

:  i  of  them,  because  the  circumstances 

unit   the  principles  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the 

abstractions  by  which  they  were  obtained  are  forgotten.     Mis- 

t  results  ;  and  "  praci  n,"  seeing  that  the  conseqnea* 


*  Mill's  Emay$  on  «NM  ttwftfa*  QiBfnui  of  PWuiaW  Ecmtmy,  pp.  13 
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068  do  not  square  \viih  tin-  theory,  call  in  question  tin-  science 
•\  instead  of  attributing  tin-  OHX  to  tin-  faulty  application 
(•  arises  an  nnli:i|>py  dissension  between  theory 
ami  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  both. 

The    Political   Economists    themselves    are    somewhat    to 

.  by  pressing  too  eagerly  lor  tin-  reduction 

doctrines  to  practice,  without   regard   to  the 

particular  circumstances  of  each  case.     The  general  doctrine 

which  may  be  correct  when  ap- 
plied 10  two  nations  which  arc  similarly  situated  in  every 
respect,  \\liich  have  grown  up  under  the  same  institutions  and 
the  same  laws,  and  in  which  the  profits  of  capital,  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  the  ratio  of  population  to  territory  are  nearly  on 
a  level,  is  extended  by  a  hasty  generali/ation  to  two  countries 
that  are  contrasted  with  each  other  in  all  these  n  and 

in  its  application  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  is  very  doubtful.  \Ve  have  in  this  country  the 
fagest  exte&non  of  the  system  of  free  trade  which  the  world 
ed;  we  have  free  trade  between  .Maine  and 
Louisiana,  between  California  and  Massachusetts  and  no 
one  doubts  that  the  system  is  equally  beneficial  to  all  these 
States.  But  before  the  system  is  carried  out  between  England 
and  the  United  State-,  we  may  reasonably  inquire  whether  it 
will  not  necessarily  tend  to  an  equalization  of  profits  and 
wages  in  the  two  countries,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  here  to 
hasten  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  are  rapidly  reducing 
the  rates  of  both  to  the  English  standard.  This  subject  will 
be  considered  hereafter  :  but  I  may  say  here,  that  the  que-tion 
does  not  relate  to  the  <•«•  of  the  general  principle  in 

economical  science,  but  only  to  its  applicability  under  partic- 
ular circumstances.  That  all  terrestrial  bodies  gravitate  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  is  a  general  law,  which  is  not  disproved  by 
the  il«.  iiing  of  a  cork  in  a  basin  of  w: 

Another  prejudice  against  Political  Economy  has  arisen 
from  an  error  of  an  opposite  character;  —  from  too  strict  a  lim- 
<>ri  of  it  to  the  causes  allcctinir  the  imrease  of  national 
wealth,  the  other  interests  of  a  people  being  undervalued  or 
left  out  of  sight.  The  English  Economists  of  Ricardo's  school 
have  most  frequently  fallen  into  this  error;  looking  merely  to 
the  creation  of  material  values,  they  have  tacitly  assumed  that 
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society,  •  'i><l  which  fegis- 

latlon  should  h  >  The  prop*  they 

act,  though  they  seldom  directly  enundir  the  aug- 

mentation of  national  weal  and   the 

measure  of  national  prosperity.    We  may  admit  that  it  is  no, 
'<«  wealth  be  i/iV  with  some  approach  to  equ 

•iiu'  th«-  IM-MJ-:  -he  Tast  inaj  -he  nati. 

beggared,  while  enormous  fortunes  are  a<  - 

as  wealth  is  heaped  up  at  •  even  th< 

•"•  aggregate  wealth  aggregate  popuhr 

•  •n-tantly  Crossing  larger,  tin-  tendency  of  things  is  down- 
ward, and,  sooiv  -  if  a   reim  d\   !•••  not  appli- .i.  KM 
will  rush  in!*)  degradation  ami  ruin. 

to  obtain  n  broader  field  of  inquiry,  the  subject  to 
lisrusscd  in   tin-  \.-IIIIIM-  will  !><•.  ////•  general  well-being  of 
«»  far  as  this  is  affected  by  the  moral  causes  regulating 
''stribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.     It 

•!M-  \\hol.-  of  tin-  u«l.-«l  within 

the  limits  of   Political   Kronomv,  properly  so  called;  —  and 

then  ton-  1  propose  to  consider  not  only  the  science  itself,  but 

•  >  a  particular  case,  —  the  circumstances  and 

>ns  of  the  American  pr<  i.s  opened  a  wide 

scope  for  investigation.     The  tin,  national  pro 

•    various  80<  :ition  of  ditirrrnt  roininiMii'ies  at 

ame  period,  and  .m unity  at  ditlerent  ; 

ods;    th'  i  tlie   wealth,    happine-is.   and 

irious  it  us,  laws,  and 

customs  v.  lu«  1 1  liave  obtained   in  ditierent  countries  and  :i-  dif. 
ferent times,  —  miu'lit  all  pa—  -tie subject  would 

be  exhausted.     I  ory  has  been  in  the  main  a  p 

ical  record,  —  a  narrative  of  wars,  conquests,  and  changes  in 

•nn  of  povenni  :  .t  the  social  economy  of  d in- 

states has  now  1-  object  of  interest  even  to  the 

•i.     Statesmen  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  stud 
politics  second  b  •'  political  economy.     Monarch*  now 

strive  to  guard  thdir  thrones,  not  so  much  by  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  their  standing  armies,  as  by  the  prudent  manage* 

I  finances,  and  l»y  their  successful  developing . 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  lesources  ot 
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their  pro,  I      -    Ixiild  railways,  form  Customs- Unions  to 

.  establish  colonies  to  get  rid  of  sur- 
plus population,  and  thus  aim  to  acquire  or  regain  a  firm  basis 
for  thai  authority  which  formerly  rested  only  on  prescription 
and  mil:  .•.  Men  now  coolly  count  the  COM.  the  com- 

parati\e    \;due    in   dollars  and  cents,  of  a    monarchy  and    a    rc- 

:e.  The  idea  of  political  freedom,  of  choosing  their  own 
governors  and  m:m:i^in^  their  own  affairs,  is  no  longer  ar 
live  enough  to  lead  the  people,  if  it  he  not  united  with  some 
project  for  a  new  organi/ation  and  a  more  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  goods  of  this  life.  Hence  the  rise  of  so  many  schemes  of 
Socialism  and  Communism,  which  gave  a  character  to  the 

•lutions  of  1H^  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  political 
disturbances  recorded  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world. 

Even  if  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  insane  attempts 
then  made  to  reorganize  society  should  prevent  a  speedy  repe- 
tition of  the  experiment,  there  is  another  danger,  from  which 
n<>  civilized  community  is  entirely  free,  —  lot  the  several  classes 
of  which  it  is  composed  should  cherish  mutual  jealousy  and 
hate,  which  may  finally  break  out  into  open  hostilities,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  their  interests  arc  opposite,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  them  possess  an  undue  advantage,  which  they 
are  always  ready  to  exercise  by  oppressing  the  others.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  Archbishop  Whately  pointed  OUT  the  full  extent 
of  this  danger  in  a  single  pregnant  question:  —  "Can  the  la- 
boring classes, —  and  that,  too.  in  a  country  where  they  have 
a  legal  right  to  express  practically  their  political  opinions, — 
can  they  be  safely  left  to  suppose,  as  many  a  demagogue  is 
ready,  when  it  suit-  his  purpose,  to  tell  them,  that  inequality 

•  •nditions  is  inexpedient,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that 
the  wealth  of  a  man  whose  income  is  equal  to  that  of  ;i  hun- 
dred laboring  families  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  common 
stock,  and  causes  a  hundred  poor  families  the  less  to  be  sus- 
tained; and  that  a  general  spoliation  of  the  rich,  and  an  equal 

-ion  of  property,  would  put  an  end  to  poverty  for  ev< 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  ask  further.  Can  we  safely 
neglect  to  explain  and  teach  the  great  truths  which  Political 
Economy  has  demonstrated ;  —  that  all  classes  of  society  are 
inseparably  bound  together  by  a  community  of  interot  :  that 
the  prosperity  of  each  depends  on  the  welfare  of  all  ;  that  the 
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national  industry  must  be  meagre  and  profitless  in  its  results, 

•  >r  concentrated  wealth  to  cooperate  with 

an  equal  division  of  property  would  in  fact  destroy  or 

dissipate  iiirh  was  divided;  and  that  the  only  equality 

of  r<  A  hi.-li  human  nature  renders  possible,  is  an  equal- 

.ttitution  and  suffering? 

d  not  upologiie  for  the  science  which  treats  of  the  cre- 

•ii  the  LT  •••*  only  to  one  of  the 

I  not  of  so  much  mo- 

iiM-nt   for  ;>•:  uol  or  a  society  to  be  rich,  as  it  is  to  be 

wis«  istructed,  and  \irtuuns.     It  is  true  that  wealth  is 

one  <  »wer  elements  or  supports  of  rivi;  md  that 

the  comparative  qum  m  imperfect  index  of  na- 

ionol  \vdl-b.-in::.     Hut  it  is  also  true,  that 
wealth  i  i  which  supports  all  the 

re,  -.111.1  that,  v.  ith-.ut  it.  no  progress,  no  refinement,  no  lib- 
eral art  would  be  possible.  Without  property,  without  large 
aocuimii  division  of  labor  would  be  possi- 

ble; and  labor,  each  man  muM  provide  by 

his  •  bodily  wants.     He,  must  plant,  sow, 

and  reap  for  himself.     He  must  be  his  own  tailor,  shoemaker, 
cwright,  and  cook.     The  scholar  could  no  longer  devote 
<>  his  books,  the  man  of  science  to  the  ob- 
servation  of  the  artist  to  the  canvas  or  .  the 

phy>  un-  of  diseases,  or  the  clergyman  to  the  care 

All  would  be  bound  olik-  >!.-rn  necessity 

toil  on  the  most  repulsive   tasks.     National 
wealth  is  a  con.  progress,  —  a  prerequisite  of  civiliza- 

tion, lini::  bi  .ifies 

ntoins  all  th  influences  which  dig- 

ty  and  render  life  dt- 
popular  ignorance  and  prejudice  upon  th 
were  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  a  liberal  curiosity  \v. 
rest  satisfied  without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
creation  and  pro<  i  i,  —  laws  which  are,  in  truth, 

as  constant  aj  as  those  which  bind  the  material  uni- 

verse together,  and  evince  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator  quitr  a-  f  his  arrangements  in  tl 

ganic  kingd<  ^peaking  of  the  in  a:  :• 

w e a  1 1 1 1,  compares  their 
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of  mind  'lildren  in  ill.-  house  of  an  opulen 

man.  who.  finding  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  lilt-  supplied 
to  tin-in  \\ith  mechanical  regularity,  never  impure  into  tin*  ma- 
chinery by  \vhirh  those  effects  are  produced,  or.  if  they  rvrr  do 
think  about  it,  suppose  that  breakfast,  dinner,  and  .-upper 
eerd   on'  r  by  the   spontaneous  bounty  of  nature,   like 

Qg,  summer,  and  autumn.      It  is  trur,  thai  men  :m>  usually 

selfish  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  but  it  is  a  wise  and  benevolent 

arrangement  of  Pro\  'hat  rvrn  those  who  are  thinking 

only  of  thrirown  credit  and  advantage  are  led.  uneonsciou.-ly 

Imt  surely,  to  benefit  others.     The  contrivance  by  v\hieh  this 

« (1  —  this  reconciliation  of  priva:  iih  the 

public  advantage  —  is  often  complex,  far-reaehing.  :«nd  intri- 

1  tlms  more  strongly  indicates  the  benevolent  purpose 

he  Designer.  In  tlie  instance  already  given,  we  have  seen 
thai  the  wealth  of  an  individual,  perhaps  a  sordid  and  covet- 
ous one.  invested  by  him  with  a  view  only  to  his  own  advan- 
tage and  security,  and  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  superin- 
tending it.  still  circulates  through  the  community  without  his 
knowledge,  supposing  the  laborer  at  his  task,  supplying  means 
to  the  ingenious  and  the  enterprising  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  de^ijj-ns,  and  assuming  with  facility  every  shape  which 
the  necessities  or  the  convenience  of  society  may  require. 

1  borrow,  with  some  abridgment,  a  simple  and  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  same  great  truth  from  Dr.  Whately. 

"  Let  any  one  propose  to  himself  the  problem  of  supplying 
with  daily  provisions  of  all  kinds  a  city  like  London,  contain- 
ing about  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let  him  imagine  him- 
self a  head  <  -irv.  intrusted  with  the  office  of  furnishing 
to  this  enormous,  host  their  daily  rations.  A  failure  in  the  sup- 
ply even  for  a  single  day  might  produce  the  most  frightful  dis- 
tress. Some,  indeed,  of  the  articles  consumed  might  1  N 
up  in  reserve  for  a  considerable  time;  but  many,  including 
most  articles  of  animal  food  and  many  of  vegetable,  an  of  the 
most  perishable  nature.  As  a  deficient  supply  of  these,  « 

;i  few  days,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience,  so  a  re- 
dundancy of  them  would  produce  a  correspond  ing  waste. 
The  city  is  also  of  vast  extent,  —  a  province  covered  with 
houses,  —  and  it  is  essential  that  the  supplies  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  brought  almost  to  the  doors  of  all  the  inhab- 
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i  •  an  army  or  garrison  U 

:<reatcst  possible 
wants  of  the  various  olsssns 
•nsuraers.     Again,  ti. 

fluctuating  in  number*;  and  th«-  increase  or  dh:  :  de- 

pends on  causes  «•!'  \\hich  some  ma  .  be  dis- 

•  iresecn.     Again,  and  above  all,  the  n  -plies  of 

each  must  be  ao  nicely  adjusted  to  the  stock  hich 

•o  the  st  t  harvest,  importation,  or 

r  source  .1  which  mu-t  'lapse  be- 

i  fresh  stock  can  i.«-  furnished,  and  t<>  the  probable  abun- 
;  h.it  as  little  distress  as  possible  may 

population    ma\    U" i    un- 
necessarily l  n  short  allowance  of  any  and,  on 
tin-                 iay  be  pre»<               MI  tin-  mup-  <ln-adful  risk  of 
which    inn-t    hap|n-n    if   lh«-y    coininiird    tn   consume 
••ii  the  stock  was  m  mil.  i.-n-  to  t 

n  in  all  its  bearings, 

and  Hi.  the  :m\i<>u>  toil  \\hi<h    urh  a  task  would 

.1  board  of  the  mo-  i  and  intelligent 

iiries,  —  who,  after  all,  could  discharge  their  otiiee  l.ut 

-  accomplished,  far  bettor 

1  be  by  a  :    of  Inn  through  the 

agei  -hinkea-  :hingbe\  «»\vn  im- 

mecl  rest,  —  v  iithatobj  ,.«-rfonn  tlieir 

resp  d,  and  combine  unconsciously 

to  employ  the  wisest  means  for  effecting  an  he  vast- 

ness  of  \vhieh  it  would  liewiMer  t: 

••1:  if  really  wonderful  to  consider  with  what  ease  and  reg- 
ular I  is  accomplished,  day  after  day,  and 
through  the  sairai  ity  and  vigilance  of  private 
^  on   i:  rous  class  of  wholesale,  and 
ndly  retail,  dealers.    Each  of  t  hoe  watches  atten- 
v  the  demand-  of  lii-  i  lie  market  he 
frequents,  for  su                                           ..-al-  in.     The  appro- 
hen                                hand.                realizing  all  the  profit  be 
might,  and.                                     ng  his  goods  left  on  his  hands, 
—  these  antagonist  muscles,  regulate 

'•s  at  which  he  buys  and  sells.     An  abundant  sup- 
ply causes  him  to  lower  his  prices,  and  thus  enables  the 
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that   abundance;  \\  hile  /it  is  guided  only  by  the  ap- 
«»n  of  being  undersold.     On  the  other  hand,  an  actual 
led  scan- i  m  i«»  demand  a  higher  price, 

u-k  his  goods  in  expectation  of  a  rims  he 

-,   unknowingly,   in    conducting   a  system   which    no 
-in  wisdom  directed  to  that  end  could  have  conducted  so 
well. —  the  system   1>\   \\  hich  this  rnonumi>   populatio- 

day  to  day. 

••  i  >ay.  •  no  human  wisdom';  for  irisdom  there  surely  i-,  in 
this  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  result  actually  produced. 
In  this  instance,  there  are  the  same  marks  of  benevolent  tl< 
\vhich  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in   the  anatomical   struc- 
ture of  the  human  body.     I  know  not  \\  hether  it  does  not  even 
still  more  excite  our  admiration  of  the  beneficent  wisdom  of 
Providence,  to  contemplate,   not  corporeal  particles,  but  ra- 
tional free  agents,  cooperating  in  systems  not  less  manifestly 
indicating  design,  hut  no  design  of  theirs;  and  though  acted 
on,  not  by  gravitation  and   impulse,  like  inert  matter,  but  by 
ives  addressed  to  the  will,  yet  accomplishing  as  regularly 
and  as  ehVrtually  an  object  they  never  contemplated,  as  if  they 
were  merely  the  passive  wheels  of  a  machine.     The  hea 
do  indeed  '  declare  the  glory  of  God,'  and  the  human  bo< 
fearfully  and   wonderfully   made;    but  man,  considered   not 
merely  as  an  organized  being,  but  as  a  rational  agent  and  as  a 
member  of  society,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderfully  cont  r 
product  of  Divine  wisdom  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of."  * 

I  i-  on  a  large  induction  from  such  cases  as  this,  that  polit- 
ical economists  rest  their  most  comprehensive  and  most  noted 
maxim,  —  the  laissez-faire,  or  "  let-alone  "  principle,  —  the  doc- 
B  of  non-interference  by  the  government  with  the  economi- 
cal interests  of  society.  True,  these  interests  are  in  the  hands 
idividual-.  \\ho  look  only  to  their  own  immediate  profit. 
and  not  to  the  public  advantage,  or  to  the  distant  future. 
They  are  not  only  selfish;  they  are  often  ignorant,  short- 
sighted, and  unconscious  of  much  of  the  work  that  they  do. 
But  society  is  a  complex  and  delicate  machine,  the  real  Author 
and  Governor  of  which  i-  divine.  Men  are  often  his  agents, 
who  do  his  work,  and  know  it  not.  He  turneth  their  selfish- 

•  Wbatelr'*  Lectur*  on  Political  Economy,  pp.  103  - 110. 
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nets  to  good ;  and  ends  which  c«  •  be  accomplished  by 

the  greatest  sagm-ity,  ;h--  most  enlightened  and  disinterested 

.  and  the  roost  strenuous  exertions  of  human  legis- 

through  the  ignorance,  the  wilfulness,  and  the  avarice  of  HMO. 
Man  cannot  interfere  In  work  without  marring  it.     The 

uipts  of  legislator*  to  turn  the  induMrs   of  society  in  one 
i  or  another,  •  i  natural  and  self-chosen  channels, 

-here  to  encourage  it  .ties,  and  there  to  loa 

penalties,  to  increase  <»r  diminish  tin-  -uppl\  ••;  'lie  mark* 
establish  a  maximum  of  ,  keep  specie  in  the  country,  - 

are  almost  invariably  productive  of  harm.   Lai*  hese 

;:»  regulate  themselves,"  in  common  phrase;  which  means, 
of  course,  that  God  regulates  them  by  his  general  laws,  whi<  h 
always,  in  th<-  Ion-  run.  \\ork  to  -<»od.     In  these  modern  days, 
r  or  govcr  l>e  dreaded  is,  not  the  ty- 

busytxxh.      !<•  t  the  course  of  trade  and  the  con- 
:  >  the  best  advice  which  can  be  given 
•e  legislator,  the  j. r..j. •«•?.. r.  and  the  n-fonner.     Busy  \ 
selv.  list  be  I  'h  individual  case*  of  wrong, 

hani  ..••!. 11.-    with  the   general 

limitations  of  this  "let-alone"  principle  are  nearly  as 
ious  as  tin-  principle  it-. -if.     The  office  of  the  legislator  is 
by  his  own  superior  wisdom,  to  chalk  out  a  path  for  soci- 
•  ut  to  remove  all  casual  and  unnatural  imped- 
that  path  which  sot-iety  in--  v  choose- 

itscli  to  give  wider  scope  and  more  facile  action  to  the 

prm.  ij.lc  we  have  JUM  been  considering,  rather  than  to  hedge 
and  i  1  limits  or  petty  restrictions.     Human 

laws,  if  wisely  framed,  are  seldom  mandatory,  or  such  as  re- 
<]uir<  ;m  :u  MVC  obedience;  they  are  mostly  prohibitive,  or  de- 
signed to  proven  i  the  part  of  the  few  as  would 
impede  or  limit  the  healthful  acti  ••  many.      \         and 
r  instance,  are  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
v  obstruct  the  working  of  the  natural  laws,  the 
unices  01               Providence,  l  v  is  held 

id  all  well-meaning  member-  re  made  to  coop- 

erate, though  unconsciously,  for  each  other's  good.    To  remove 
ill »ling-blocks,  tl  to  create,  but  to  prevent, 
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fercure  with  the  natural  order  of  tilings.  Legislation 
din ••  •••  -.1  bo  :!n-  <-nd  is  only  a  legitimate  carrying  out  of  the 
laissez-faire  principle. 

••lent  of  justice  in  the  ordinary  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man.  \\hich  often  requires  further  legislation 
than  i^  needed  for  the  mere  prevention  of  open  vice  and  crime, 
is  another  instance  of  the  leir'nii  rcise  of  authority  by 

the  government  An  individual  may  not  eanect  a  powder-man- 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  village,  nor  (any  on  an\ 
operation-;  there  which  would  poison  the  air  \vitli  noxious  ex- 
halations. His  neighbors  would  have  a  right  to  call  out  to 
him,  "  Let  us  alone ;  you  en.  .  and  prevent  us 

from  pursuing  our  ordinary  occupations  in  safety." 

These  are  internal  impediment-  to  the  natural  action  of  soci- 
ety, and  as  sin -h  the  government  is  bound  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way;  its  ac  this  purpose  is  widely  distinguished 

from  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  law.-.  th<   establishment  of  a 
m<;.n/mn,i   of  price,   prohibiting   the  exportation   of  specie,  and 
r  obvious  infringements  of  the  lai  principle.      Hut 

it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  guard  society  against 
external  dangers  and  hinderances.  Men  are  separa ted  into  dis- 
tinct communities,  the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  is  not 
so  much  restrained  by  law,  or  by  the  natural  requisitions  of  jus- 
tice, as  i>  that  of  individuals  dwelling  in  the  same  community. 
The  law  of  nations  is  a  very  imperfect  code,  and,  from  the 
want  of  any  superior  tribunal  to  enforce  its  enactments.  \ 
very  imperfectly  observed.  War  is  either  a  present  evil  to  be 
averted  or  alleviated,  or  it  is  a  possible  future  event,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  For  either  of  tl 
ends,  the  action  of  individuals  within  the  community  i 
need  to  be  restrained ;  for  the  safety  of  all.  the  freedom  of  all 
to  pursue  their  lawful  occupations  without  let  or  hinderance 
is  not  to  be  imperilled  through  the  avarice  or  recklessness  of  a 
few.  Accordingly,  not  mere  restraints  upon  importation,  but 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  intercourse,  an  embargo  <>n  all  navi- 
gation, are  among  the  legitimate  measures,  a  necessity  for 
which  is  created  by  national  dissension  and  hostili 

Independent   communities  an-  not  always  at  war  with   each 
other ;  but  they  are  always  rivals  and  competitors  in  the  g 
market  of  the  world.     This  feeling  of  rivalry  is  whetted  by  the 
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umstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  by  the  pe- 

condition  of  each,  and  opposition  of 

.•e.st.s  \vhich  often  grown  these  peculiarities.     The 

legislation  of  each  state  is  pn  of  course,  to  the 

ction  and  prom-  rests  of  it.-*  own  subjects; 

i  injuriously  affect*  the  interests  of  other  na- 

There  is,  therefore,  a  good  deal  •  itory  legisla- 

the  part  of  tl  -ovenum-nt-.     There  is  « 

•  s,  a  keen  measure  of  wits  in  devising  commercial  reg- 

.'ii-   \vhich   .^hull   affect,    or  nugatory,  measures 

adopted  by  •  vith  a  hostil 

•.vith  :m  -  o\Mi  interests,  and  therefore 

freqi  ;ii  injuriou- '  n  the  interests  of  others. 

Reci;  : is  they  :>  1,  arc  sometimes  formed, 

to  o  ••-.  il  i  ffects  upon  both  parties  of  this  keen  spirit 

v.  In  11  pushed  too  far.     Now,  such  retaliatory 
legislation,  so  far  as  i  s  upon  •  >bers  of  the  very 

com'  ':»ni  \v!  ites,  so  far  as  it  limits  or  re- 

strains the  action  of  all  or  a  portion  of  them,  is  not  an  infringe* 

i,  of  the  '>:if'  prim-ipli-.      ! 

,-rorun-   for  thnn  :i   Inr^i-r  lihrrty  y  would 

otherwise  enjoy ;  if  it  is  rnWtual.  if  it  an-wr-  its  purpo 

<  reated  by  a  foreign  state  far  more  se- 

l  and  extm>i\r  than  thr  nhsinn-tion  \\lii.-h  it  imposes.     It 

•!y  and   incidmtally,  turn   industry  from  one  chan- 

to  anothrr.  and  moke  some  changes  in  tin*  investments  of 

Hut  tliis  change  is  effected  only  by  opening  one  chan- 

IH-,  nndrr  tlie  effects  of  foreign  cora- 

•  utin  !y  closed,  and  by  rendering  it 

possil>l<-  and  pro?  turn  capital  to  other  uses  than  those 

liich  it  \\a<  formerly  liini1 

If  \vc  .-uppoM-  that  th-  ition  of  native  industry  and 

capital  i.s  FT  b  range,  not  by  the  legislative  p« 

vingly  adopted  by  a  foreign  pf  his  very  purpose.  l>ut 

-h   the  1  advantages  possessed  by  that 

state,  the  same  principle  -'ill  ---MTU*  the  result.    By  submit- 
ting to  a  small  restraint   imposed  at  \vc  get  rid  of  a 
h  larger  obstacle                             of  action,  created  either 
by  the  commercial  regulation-,  finer  .  more  fertile  soil, 
more  abundant  capital,  or  larger  skill  and  experience  of  a  rival 
3 
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cominunitN.     The  policy  of  states  lead-  them  i«>  seek  indepcn- 
e  of  each  other  in  thrir  economical,  almost  as  much  as  in 
their  political,  relations;  or  we   miijlr  ay,  ihai  political 

independence —  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  distinct  institutions 
and  laws,  chosen  and  established  by  ourselves  —  makes  it  still 
more  desirable  and  necessary  than  it  was  before,  that  \\  <•  should 
not  be  entirely  dependent  upon  n  lor  ilie  supply  of 

great  articles  of  consumption  of  prime  necessity, —  ilia 
should  have  -within  our  own  borders,  and  under  our  own  mn- 
trol,  tlie  means  of  satisfying  all  our   natural   and   imperative 
wants.     It  is  not  (veu  desirable  that  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
should  be  rendered  so  far  independent  of  each  other,  ihat  each 
could  obtain  from  its  own  soil,  or  by  the  labor  of  its  own  in- 
habitants, all  that  it  can  need  ;  for  these  two   H  < •  nm   in 
most  of  their  political  relations.     Members  of  the  same  L- 
confederacy,  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  each  exercising 
its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  national   legislature,  neither 
has  cause  to  apprehend  the  hostile  or  injurious  action  of  the 
other.     The  political  ties  between  them  are  strengthened  by 
their  dependence  on  each  other  for  a  supply  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  civili/cd  existence.     But  it  is  desirable  that  both 
should  be  independent,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  great  pov 
of  Europe,  with  whom    they  cannot  be   sure   of  continued 
friendly  intercourse  for  any  time  beyond  the  present,  and  from 
whom  they  are  always  separated  by  a  great  breadth  of  o< 
and  by  dissimilarity  of  customs,  institutions,  and  1 

'True  independence,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  does 
not  require  us  to  forego  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
nations ;  this  would  be  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  But  it 
does  require  that  each  nation  should  be  able  to  exercise,  with- 
in its  own  limits,  all  the  great  branches  of  industry  d'-ii/ned  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  man.  It  must  be  able  to  practise  all  the 
arts  which  would  be  necessary  for  its  own  wcll-beiiii:.  if  it 
the  only  nation  on  the  earth.  If  it  be  restricted  to  agriculture 
alone,  or  to  manufactures  alone,  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  its 
people  are  lost,  and  some  of  its  natural  advantages  run  to 
waste.  To  be  so  limited  in  its  sphere  of  occupation,  to  be 
barred  out  from  some  of  the  natural  and  necessary  employ- 
ments of  the  human  race,  through  the  overwhelming  competi- 
tion of  foreigners,  is  a  serious  evil,  which  it  is  the  object  of  a 
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protective  p*  obviate  or  redress.    On  whatever  other 

ground*  this  policy  may  be  objected  to,  it  is  rarely  not  open  to 

Charge  of  being  an  infringem*  .«•  lautcz-faire  princi- 

he  pleases  of  his  own  industry  and  capital     Its  object  is  not 
i arrow,  but  to  widen,  the  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  industry,  and  to  second  the  working  of  the  beneficent 

dr>ii:n-  of  IWiden.-,-  in  the  constitution  of  lOCiety,  by  r«-in«.v. 
ing  all  artificial  and  unnecessary  checks  to  their  operation. 

MI  it.  r  these  designs,  as  shown  in  tin-  «•< . 

ical  laws  of  Inn  in  t!..-  principles  of  Political 

ECCH  through  their  general  effects  upon  the  well-being 

of  SOCICM  i  vancc,  wisdom,  and  beneficence 

.  just  as  clearly  as  do  the  marvellous  arrangements 
of  the  material  universe,  or  the  natural  means  provided  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  moral  law  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 
The  lowest  passions  of  mankind,  ostentation  and  ambi- 

ilrv.  the  love  of  saving  and  the  love  of  gain,  whilo 
liriiiu  t!  upon   the  individual  who  unduly 

indulge  TC  Mill  overruled  for  good  in  their  OJHT.- 

(crests  of  society  ;  —  nay,  they  ore  made  the  most 

means  of  guarding  it  from  harm,  and  advancing  its 

welfare.     In  the  vast  round  of  employments  in  civilized  soci- 

re  is  hardly  one  in  which  a  person  can  profitably  exert 

himself,  without  at  the  same  time  profiting  the  community  in 

'  s,  and  lending  aid  to  thousands  of  human  beings 

whom  he  never  saw.     We  are  all  servants  of  one  another 

without  wishing  it,  and  even  without  knowing  it;  we  arc  all 

cooperating  with  each  other  as  busily  and  effectively  as 

bees  in  a  hive,  and  most  of  us  with  as  little  perception  as  the 

bees  have,  that  each  individual  effort  is  essential  to  the  < 

fence  and  general  prosperity.    "  This  dependence  and 
i,''  says  McCulloch,  "is  not  found  only  or  princi- 
pally in  the  mechanical  employments  ;  it  exte:  he  labors 
he  head  as  well  as  those  of  the  hands,  and  pervades  and 
binds  together  all  classes  and  degrees  of  society." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HOW    WKALTII    13    CREATED,   AND    WHAT    CONSTITUTES    EXCHANGE- 
ABLE   VALUE. 

A  DISTINCTION  has  already  been  briefly  pointed  out  between 
wealth  :md  property.  WeaWi  consists  of  the  aggregai <  » •  i  ar- 
tides,  chiefly  material  or  tangible,  though  some  immaterial 
products  are  ranked  among  them,  which  supply  the  wants  and 
satisfy  the  desires  of  man:  and  tin-  Mock  of  national  wealth 
"  is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age,  not  by  preservation,  but 
by  perpetual  reproduction.  Every  part  of  it  is  used  or  de- 
stroyed,—  generally  very  soon  aft«-r  it  is  produced;  but  those 
who  consume  it  are  employed  mean\\  hile  in  producing  more," 
—  not  only  enough  to  replace  what  is  consumed,  but  to  fumi>h 
a  surplus,  or  profit.  Property  is  the  ownership  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  o fir  11  remains  unchanged,  or  fixed,  for  many  genera- 
tions,— just  as  the  river  continues,  though  the  water  is  perpet- 
ually running  out  of  it  into  the  sea. 

As  the  articles  change  while  the  ownership  continues,  there 
must  be  evidences  of  that  ownership,  or  "tickets  of  trail 
as  I  have  cnce  called  them,  —  mnv  r. -pre-rntativos  of  wealth, 
which  command  a  price  in  the  market,  and  are  often  sold,  but 
wliirh.  iii  themselves,  form  no  addition  to  the  national  wealth. 
Notes  and  mortgages,  bank-bills,  bank-stock,  stock  in  any  cor- 
poration or  in  the  national  debt,  are  such  representatives. 
They  are  mere  evidences  that  the  person  holding  them  is  the 
owner  of  a  larv T  or  smaller  portion  of  those  articles  which 
really  constitute  wealth;  and  thrir  value  to  him  consists  only 
in  the  fact  that  they  enable  him,  whenever  he  sees  fit,  to  r<  - 
claim  his  property,  or  to  take  possession  of  those  articles  which 
actually  belong  to  him,  though  for  a  time  he  has  trusted  th< -m 
to  others.  The  national  wealth,  then-fore,  does  not  consist  of 
the  land,  the  houses,  the  manufactured  goods,  &c.,  plus  the 
public  funds,  bank-stock,  and  the  like.  These  funds  and  stocks 
are  not  wealth  in  themselves,  but  are  certificates  of  ownership 
>f  those  articles  which  really  constitute  riches.  Nay,  if  any 
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portion  of  these  stocks  is  held  by  foreigner*,  the 

wealth  of  th<-  '..nm i unity  does  not  consist  even  of  the  whole 

in  it*  territory  which  are  properly 

considered  as  wealth,  but  only  of  that  amount  mimu  the  evi- 
dence* of  indebtedness  to  foreigners.  If  I  buy  $  1,000  worth 
of  government  securities,  I  really  lend  $  1,000  to  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  return,  mortgages  to  roe  a  portion  of  its  reve- 
nues, or  of  ili.-  -uiit  which  it  annually  raises  by  taiation. 

'  he  valuable  articles  annually  cre- 
ated by  the  labor  of  the  community  which  the  government 
appropriates  to  itself,  as  acotnpensati  t he  care  and  pro- 

tection which  it  affords.  What  I  really  own,  then,  is  this 
share  of  the  useful  articles  annually  produced  by  the  labor  of 
the  whole  people,  which  is  transferred,  first  by  the  people  to 
tin-  p.vernment,  and  then  i»y  the  trovernment  to  me.  The 
scrap  of  paper,  called  "  public  stock,"  which  I  hold,  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  except  as  it  enables  me  to  claim  without  dis- 
pute my  shore  of  this  annual  product 

Th«-r  truth*  are  elementary  and  .Mitliciently  obvioii*:  l.ut  it 

was  necessary  to  state  them  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for 
the  solu  he  problem  with  which  we  are  now  concerned: 

-  What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  wealth,  and  how  if  U  cre- 
ated /  I !  .  i  hut  the  national  stock  of  wealth,  which  we 
are  perpetually  <  ^,  is  yet  perpetually  reproduced,  and 
that,  too  a  profit,  or  constant  enlargement,  so  that  the 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  considerably  larger  than  it  was 
at  the  year's  commencem* 

As  soon  as  we  clearly  perceive  that  wealth  consists  ezdb- 
/  of  those  useful   articles,   chiefly  material   or  tangible, 
h  have  been  indicated,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  intricate  complications  of  property  which  arise  from 
the  dealings  of  men  in  the  bonks  and  the  stock  market,  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  becomes  very  easy.    Wealth  is  created 
by  <1  human  labor  to  the  production  and  fashioning  of 

these  useful  articles;  —  by  tilling  the  ground  and  raising  bar- 
Tests  of  food  and  of  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture;  by 
spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing ;  by  erecting  houses,  working 
mines,  and  building  ships ;  by  any  and  every  application  of  in- 
dustry whieh  is  essential  to  the  full  cnjoyn  hese  articles, 
or  which  has  directly  or  indirectly  concurred  in  their 
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nan  labor,    \\hether   skilful   or    m^kilml,    whether   applied 
alone  or  artfully  assisted  by  natural  the   im-anaj 

wealth  is  the  product  Whatever  is  necessary  in  order  that 
ftfae  workman  may  apply  himself  more  direct 1\  and  MIC*  <  --fully, 
and  with  less  interruption,  to  his  ta-k,  must  be  conndered  as  a 
portion  of  the  industry  which  concur.-  in  tin-  formation  of  ihc 
article  produced  by  that  workman. 

Tim-,  he  must  feel  secure  in  his  employment,  —  secure 
against  violence,  robbery,  or  any  improper  or  wrongful  inter- 
ruption of  his  labor.  Government  affords  him  this  security. 
and  is,  to  this  extent,  a  fellow-producer  with  him,  so  that  it 
rightfully  claims  a  share  —  a  very  small  share  —  of  the  finished 
product.  "  On  tl  nor.  and  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 

ciated, or  whom  he  appoints,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "is  devolved 
the  care  of  defending  the  community  from  violence  and  fraud; 
and  so  far  as  internal  violence  is  concerned,  and  that  in  the  evil 
most  dreaded  in  civilized  society,  it  is  \\onderful  how  small  a 
number  of  persons  can  provide  for  the  security  of  multitudes. 
About  15,000  soldiers,  and  not  15,000  policemen,  watchmen, 
and  officers  of  justice,  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
18  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trade  that  does  not  engross  the  labor  of  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  are  employed  to  perform  this  most  important  of 
all  sen-ices." 

The  cooperation  which  the  laborer  requires,  in  a  highly  civ- 
ili/ed  community,  for  the  completion  of  his  task,  in  order  to 
present  the  article  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  is  far  more  extensive 
than  we  are  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  Thus,  bread  is  a 
finished  product,  the  total  value  of  which  must  compensa 
long  line  of  laborers  who  have  concurred  in  its  formation. 
The  tradesman  who  brings  it  to  your  door;  the  baker:  the 
miller:  the  farm  laborers  who  plough,  sow,  and  reap  :  the  farmer 
or  land-owner;  and  all  the  arti-ans  who  have  fabricated  all  the 
tools  and  instruments  used  by  these  persons, —  must  all  have 
their  share  of  the  price  finally  paid  for  the  bread  which  is  fully 
prepared  to  be  eaten.  The  extensive  cooperation  of  employ- 
ments, produced  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  modern  civili/ation.  The  object  of  this  im- 
mense subdivision  is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
of  labor,  —  that  everything  may  be  produced  on  the  spot  best 
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s  production ;  that  every  step  in  the  process  of  its 
manufacture  may  be  tak<  m  person  most  capable  of  tak- 

oea;  and  that  the  article  .  iien  finished,  may  be  adapted, 

even  in  the  slightest  particulars,  to  the  wants,  tastes,  and  con- 

thoae  who  are  to  ur-  tie  value  whirh  may 

IM-  added  I.,  tli.-  artiele  l.y  tin-  IIIIIIMT.MI-  ifesJN  «:   fell  l«-ii-  pr«  • 
OMB  may  be  very  grv  a  \\ .    should  probably  be  understat- 

ing the  dillerenee,"   >a\s    Mr.    Senior,   "tfirewmtO  MJ   that 
the  last  price  was  a  thousand  times  the  first     The  price  of  a 
.-I  of  the  finest  cotton-wool,  as  it  is  gathered,  is  less  than 
-hilling.     A  pound  of  tin*  finest  cotton  lace  might  easily 
be  worth  in  i  <  a  hundred  guineas." 

of  tlii-  marvellous  cooperation  « 

luals,  designed  to  make  labor  most  *  i  l>y  searching 

•\if  hi>t...  g  tlie  cost,  and   tracing  tin-  processes 

in-,  of  all  the  articles  of  our  own  daily  consump- 

\NV  thinlv  : i  table  coven -d  with 

all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  i.  remotest 

isles  of  the  sea;  —  with  t.-a  iiiim,  coffee  from  Brazil, 

spices  from  the  East  and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  knives 

i  Sheffield,  made  with  iron  from  Sweden  and  ivory  from 

a,  with  DO,  and   •  South  Caro- 

>il  brought   from  \>-\v  Zealand  or 

.     Still  K-ss  do  \v«-  tliink  of  the  great  number 

-<-roons  whose  united  agency  is  n^iuind  to  bring  any  one 

beae  fmished  products  to  our  homes ;  —  of  the  merchants, 

rers,  sailors,  ship-builders,  cordage  and  sail-makers,  astro- 

tical-instrument  makers,  men  of  science,  and  others,  who 

before  a  pound  of  tea  can  appear  in  our  market. 

In  tisw  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 

that  the  humble  artisan,  who  spends  his  life,  to  adopt  Adam 

Smith's  illustration,  in   making  i  h  part  of  a  pin. 

ami   i-    h:in;  .»r  any  hi^h-  ill  taxes  the 

industry  of  half  th<    human  race,  and  lays  under  contribution 

the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  supply  his  daily  wants. 

hilc,  in  these  days,  men  will  not  often  labor 

nothing,  and  while  the  artisan  )  -roduces  nothing 

hut  the  of  a  pin,  he  is  still  able  to  consume  so  great 

a  variety  of  products,  and  to  make  the  industry  of  so  vast  a 
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in  nit  it ude  tributary  to  his  comforts.     Tin-.  may  be  given 

in  one  word;  —  by  exchange.     As  human  labor  is  the  only  mo- 
tive power,  so  capability  of  exchange  is  the  sol*    directing 
agent,  in  the  great  social  machine  for  ihr  production  of  wealth, 
immediate  measure  of  tin-  wealth,  when  pro.:  .  not 

its  utility,  but  its  exchangeable  value;  and  Political  Kconomy 
itself,  as  I  have  already  r  1,  has  been  denominated  Cat- 

(!//,ic( irs,  or  the  Science  of  Exchanges. 

We  come.  then,  to  an  analysis  of  exchangeable  value,  in  or- 
der to  lind  a  basis  for  a  theory  of  wealth.  'What  is  it  that 
constitutes  value  in  exchange,  and  why  do  various  articles 
pCMMM  it  in  nidi  HIM-. jual  proportion<:  The  answer  is,  that 
exchangeable  value  consists  of  two  elements,  —  ?////////,  and 
difficulty  of  attainment.  The  article  valued  must  in  some 
measure  be  useful :  that  is,  it  mustbe  adapted  y.  either 

dhv<  ulirectly,  some  natural  want  or  artificial  desire  of 

men  :  and  it  must  also  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  be  had. 
M  elements  may  coexist  in  very  dillerent  proportions ;  but 
in  one  degree  or  another  they  must  both  be  present,  or  th-  ar- 
ticle has  no  value  in  exchange.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  very 
useful ;  it  may  be  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  man.  Yet  if  there  be  no  dillicult y 
in  the  way  of  its  attainment,  if,  like  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
sunlight ,  the  supply  of  it  be  inexhaustible  and  open  to  all  the 
Id,  then  it  has  no  exchangeable  value.  It  ion  us  no  part  of 
what  is  usually  called  wealth.  Supply  the  element  which  was 
lacking,  —  only  make  the  article  hard  to  be  procured,  as  water 
i-.  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert  of  Sahara,  or  as  air  was  to 
Mr.  Holwell  and  his  companions  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  men  \\ill  give  all  that  they  have  in  the  world  for  a 
single  draught  of  either.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
dillicult  of  attainment;  it  may,  like  some  of  the  most  refund 
products  of  chemical  analysis,  require  the  labor  of  years,  the 
greatest  scientific  skill,  and  an  expenditure  of  the  most  costly 
-,  before  it  can  be  procured.  Yet  if  it  be  not  useful, 
if  it  do  not  satisfy  some  want  or  desire,  however  artificial  or 
irrational  that  desire  may  be,  it  commands  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  it  has  no  exchangeable  value. 

But  we  do  not  here  speak  of  abstract  utility,  or  of  that  util- 
ity which  is  determined  by  reason  and  measured  by  a  philo- 
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sopbical  standard  Utility  here  means  nothing  bat  fitness  or 
capabili:. 

extravagant,  or  capricious  thai  desire  may  be.    If  men  are  so 
i*h  as  to  prize  highly  many  articles  which  answer  no  pur- 
poses but  of  vain  ostentation  or  gross  and  sensual  enjoyment, 
lual  economist,  who  views  things  only  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  censure  their  folly,     i  I- 
leaves  this  office  to  the  moralist  or  the  preacher.    The  (act 
such  articles  are  coveted,  from  whaU  .  e,  is  enough 

to  bring  them   \\ithin  his  d.-iinii.  .hich  d- 

tion,  it  is  evident,  only  expresses  the  common  sentunen 

mankind. 

ictitious  de.-  IH  to  observe,  is  created 

solely  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  its  oi  •,  books, 

-,  and  shells  are  often  prized  in«  .  their  rarity,  or 

the  dillicnlty  of  procuring  duplicates  <•  :   and  in  the  case 

•oks  this  passion  has  gone  so  far,  that  it  has  been  :• 
called  bibliomania,  or  book-madness.     An  old 
for  all  the  proper  purposes  of  a  book,  is  absolutely  worthless, 
since  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  think  of  reading  \ 

us  to  be  what  is  called  a  >  iy  command 

oe  equal  B  painting  l>y  one  of  the  old  mas- 

ters. And  this  last  instance  shows  also,  that  the  want  or  taste 
\vhich  the  article  gratifies,  and  in  gratifying  w hich  its  utility, 
and  consequent  1\  aangeable  value,  consists,  may  not  be 

a  common  one,  —  may  be  shared,  in  f:n-r,  only  l>y  a  very  few 
persons  in  the  community.  Very  few,  certainly,  are  capa- 
ble of  a;  ng  a  Raphael  or  a  Correggio,  or  of  seeing  in 
it  those  beauties  which  make  it  command  a  price  equal  to  a 
kind's  ransom. 

As  the  words  value  and  ti/i/i///  arc  often  used  in  the  moralist's 
sense,  or  according  to  their  philosophical  import,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  this  caution  once  for  all;  —  that  whenever  in  fu- 
.  arc  here  u  must  be  understood  only  in  their 

•mical  signification.     By  value,  we  mean  only  ca> 
jcablc  value;  by  utility,  we  mean  only  that  utility  which 
is  an  element  of  wealth,  and  which  consists  in  fitness  to  satisfy 
any  want  or  desire,  however  irrational,  that  is  felt  by  any  num- 
ber of  11. 

is  analysis  of  value,  this  explanation  of  what  wealth  if, 
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leads  U8  immediately  in  :m  understanding  of  the  manner  in 
\\hich  wealth  is  created.  As  the  essence  of  value  « 
diiliciilty  of  attainment,  so  the  labor  which  omoodiM  that  dif- 
the  great  means  of  producing  value,  ot  aoMtiag 
wealth;  and  evefything  which  diminishes  tliat  diilicnlty  is  to 
be  cv  '1  as  labor,  —  is  entitled  to  be  called  by  that  name, 

for  it  is  recognized  and  compensated  as  such  by  the  mimm  - 
And  1  tie  great  paradox  of  Political  Economy :  — 

value  depends  on  difficulty  of  attainment  :  the  only  way  of 
creating  values  is  to  lessen  or  overcome  that  dillienlty  :  Imt  as 
soon  as  all  difficulty  is  overcome,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  between  m;in  and  the  gratification  nf  his 
desire,  then  value  also  disappears,  and  the  boundless  wealth, 
\vliieh  wemed  just  within  our  grasp,  is  suddenly  eh; i 
by  a  magical  incantation,  into  dross  or  noihinirne^.  !•: 
step  taken  towards  removing  the  difficulty  is  a  step  in  advance, 
—  a  production  of  wealth,  —  an  addition  to  our  individual  store 
and  to  the  national  opulence.  But  just  when  we  have  taken 
the  last  step,  and  reached  the  spot  where  we  had  fondly  sup- 
posed that  unbounded  riches  would  be  our  reward,  the  vision 
changes,  and  all  our  supposed  wealth  —  both  that  which  we 
had  hoped  to  gain  by  this  last  step,  and  that  which  •  had 
iously  acquired — becomes  an  airy  nothing.  Thus  to 
poor  mortals  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  reali/ed  the 
fable  of  Sisyphus,  and  an  in>trnctive  moral  is  inculcated. 

'•  \Vith  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 

.0  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

This  paradox  is  not  created  merely  by  an  abuse  of  abstract 
definition^  and  theoretical  reasoning.  The  seeming  contradic- 
tion is  a  literal  fact,  as  may  be  clearly  shown  by  a  practical 
illustration.  And  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  bringing  an 
obscure  or  far-fetched  example,  I  will  take  that  which,  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  has  been  recognized  as  preeminently  an 
article  of  value,  and  identified  with  wealth  itself.  Gold  surely 
possesses  the  highest  value  in  exchange,  and  is  eminently  dif- 
ficult of  attainment  The  story,  first  promulgated  in  the  win- 
ter of  1848-9,  that  it  abounded  in  the  soil  of  California, 
caused  as  much  excitement  and  agitation  in  thi-  country,  and 
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indeed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  would  have  been 

lier  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  by  the  reappearance  of 

Napoleon  Iri.in  lh«-  li.ii.!..      'I'll.-  -lory  jir..\.-.l    fa  !.«•  \\,  11  i".,urid- 

ed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  within 

rh,,iimiiuls  of  our «  nterprising  couBtryiuen  were  either  wending 


their  toilsome  way  over  the  great  steppes  of .  i  r  Western  desert, 
and  through  the  frightful  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
the  route  was  strewn  1  with  th<>  whitened  bones  of  their  prede- 
oessoni  who  had  perished  of  starvation,  or  were  encountering 
the  manifold  p<  i  tour  month-'  voyage  round  Cape 

Horn,   in    tin-    |IOJM»   of    making    •  'hi-*   new  El 

Dor  i          Did  it  ever  occur  to  one  of  them,  that  their  hopes 
would  l>e  just  as  much  frustrated  by  finding 
metal  there  was  too  i  il,  as  by  ascertaining  that  it  was 

:'••!! M.I  at  all?  But  suppose  that  the  most  exagger- 
ated reports  had  been  correct,  —  th:tt  Ml  th«-  rocks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  itself  were  composed  in  great  part  of  gold,  —  that  there 
were  gold  mountains  in  California,  just  as  there  are  iron  moun- 
tains in  Missoui  the  value  of  gold  all 
over  rid,  almost  at  once,  would  sink  to  about  the  same 
point  with  it  .'•!!  carry  the  supposition  one  step  farther. 

•  •  last  step  that  I  have  spoken  of.     Imagine  that 
necessary  to  go  to  California  for  thi-  metal,  hut  that  our  own 
streets  are  paved  and  our  gutters  lined  with  gold,  which  also, 
in  lumps,  strews  the  whole  face  of  the  country.     Is  it  not 

,\  ould  iiMantly  become  as  valueless  as  the  stones 
and  dirt  which  now  cover  our  streets  and  roads? 

\v  vain,  th.-n,  is  it  to  expert  that  wealth  can  ever  be  cre- 
ated without  labor,  which  is  its  natural  and  necessary  price! 
Gold  is  now  so  precious  precisely  because  so  much  labor  is  re- 
ijnir  IT.  What  a  pit;.  it  the  old  alchemists, 

many  of  whom  were  the  mo*t  learned  men  of  their  times,  and 
who  wasted  fortune  a ix  1  life  in  th.  have 

foreseen  that  the  philosopher's  stone,  when  discovered,  would 
be  as  worthless  as  another  stone,  which  should  have  the  prop- 
erty of  turning  everything  it  touched  into  gran 

useful  metals,  generally,  possess  value  just  in  proportion 
to  the  fewness  and  unproductiveness  o  ines  whence  they 

are  obtained,  and  to  the  labor  required  for  bringing  them  to 
market  and  giving  them  the  forms  and  qualities  that  fit  them 
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006,  Iron  in  tli is  country  owes  nearly  all  its  value  to  the 
labor  -IIIL'  ii  from  the  ore  :ind  manufactur- 

ing  it  :  tor  iron  ore  is  so  plentiful,  that,  except  in  ;i  few  favor- 
able legalities,  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  transportation  easy, 
an  acre  of  ground  with  iron  ore  for  its  surface  is  worth  hardly 
as  much  as  the  same  extent  of  fertile  land.  Yet  tine  M,T|  <-ut- 
lery  and  watch-prints  which  are  only  iron  in  a  highly  finished 
state,  sell  at  a  hiirh  price  by  the  ounce.  Copper,  again,  he'intr 
more  rare,  and  the  mines  of  it  less  productive,  owes  its  value 
chiefly  to  its  scarcity,  or  tin-  lal)or  required  for  lindini:  it  and 
brin-jini:  it  from  a  distance.  The  chief  Fear  for  our  copper 
miners  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  N.  lest  they  should  find 
the  metal  too  abundant.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  an  illusion  to 
believe  that  the  hiuh  value  of  these  metals  in  their  manufac- 
tured state  attaches  to  them  also  when  they  are  in  the  ore,  that 
a  mining  mania  is  more  easily  excited  in  the  community  than 
any  other  speculative  bubble.  The  dupes  are  -ati.-tied  by  the 
full  proof  which  is  offered  them,  that  the  ore  is  very  abundant. 

v  had  better  also  count  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  for 
extracting  it  and  bringing  it  to  market.  The  most  productive 
mine  which  a  man  can  work  is  situated  on  his  own  farm. 

What  I  have  called  the  paradox  of  political  economy,  like 
the  hydrostatic  paradox,  is  really  very  simple,  and  admits  of  an 
easy  BKp  In  proportion  as  the  labor  required  for  ob- 

taining any  useful  article  is  diminished,  and  tin-  article  it-elf 
consequently  becomes  very  common,  in  that  proportion  it  ap- 
he  character  of  those  invaluable  gifts  of   Provi- 
e  air,  tli-  and  the  sunlight,  which,  because  they 

are  common  and  inexhaustible,  have  natural,  but  no  exchange- 
able, value.  They  become  >/  '//.  they  cease  to  be 
artificial  wealth.  Man  does  not,  in  the  economical  sense,  vtiliir 
them,  or  consider  them  as  wealth,  because  he  is  not  abl< 
exchange  them  tor  other  things  which  can  only  be  procured  by 
labor;  or  in  other  words,  he  cannot  purchase  labor  with  them. 
The  possession  of  them  conveys  no  distinction,  does  not  < 

above  his  fellows,  gives  no  power  over  other  men.  Each 
of  tli-  -fics  one  impera  at,  and  in  this  respect  is 

truly  invaluable ;  but  it  does  not  possess  that  quality  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  articles  that  are  usually  couriered  as 
wealth  ;  —  any  one  of  these  may  be  bartered  for  more  or  less 
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of  any  article  or  product  whatsoever  that  the  possessor  may 
desire.  We  are  wont  to  consider  money  as  the  universal  me- 

is  only  a  contrivance  for  • 

ing  nseqnence  of  the  popular  delusion  which 

ds  money  \vith  tr,-allh.     A  «m  of  wealth,  any  ar- 

ticle of  value,  i  .  h  iVs  wishing-cap,  a  means  of 

obtaining,  to  the  extent  <  whatever  other  article  we 

may  desire  ;  —  the  contrivance  of  men 

of  obtaining  it  by  exchange  a  \ery  simple  one.  Thin  Protean 
character  of  wealth,  this  capability  of  satisfying  whatever  want 
or  whim  the  heart  of  man  can  co i  .  like  the  ductili 

gold,  its  most  pecnli  , 

here  we  perceive  the  e\;  vhieh  has 

so  often  bee  <•  of  con  the  j>ccnniary  wages 

ngs  of  s<  and  literary  men  are,  with  a  few  rare 

exceptions,  very  inconsidernl  Had  the  taste  for  study," 

as  McCulloch  remarks,  "  depended  only  on  the  pecuniary  emol- 
uments which  it  brings  along  with  it.  it  may  well  be  doubted 
wh«  would  ever  have  found  a  single  votary;  and  we 

should  have  been  deprived,  not  only  0  >ur  moat 

valuable  and  important  discoveries  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in 
"Sophy  and  legislation,  l>nt  of  much  that  re  tines  and  exalts 
the  character,  and  supplies  the  best  species  of  amusement/' 
lacy  of  the  pecuniary  compensation  of  these  per- 
sons "  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  principally,  perhaps, 

.  the  indestructibility,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  and  rapi.i 
cula  :r   works    and    iiiM-ntions.     The  cloth    of    the 

manufacturer  and  the  corn  of  the  agriculturist  are  speedily 
consumed,  and  there  is  therefore  a  continual  demand  for  fresh 
of  the  same  articles.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
is,  new  theories,  or  new  literary  works. 
y  may  be  universally  made  use  of,   but  they  cannot  be 
con-  incut  that  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the 

mode  of  spinning  by  rollers,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cow-pox 
had  been  published,  they  were  rendered  imperishable,  and  ev- 
ery one  was  in  a  a  profit  by  them.     It  wa<  no 
longer  necessary  to  resort  t<  i  he  results  of 
earches  had  become  public  property,  had  conferred 
new  powers  on  every  individual,  and  might  be  applied  by  any 
."     As  they  can  no  longer  be  appropriated,  the  difficulty  of 
4 
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attainment,  which  is  a  necessary  element  of  artificial  \\cililu  is 

cease  to  possess  ex«  h; 

able  value,  and  become  a  part  of  what  we  have  call«l  the 
natural  wealth  of  mankind. 

Observe,  moreover,  that   it   ifl  in  tin-  hi^heM  departments  of 
literature  and  science  that   labor  is  most  imperfectly  remuner- 

.  :  in  those  of  a  lower  rank,  in  adaptm-  to  popular  com- 
prehension  and  purposes  of  practical  utility  the  ideas  and 
discoveries  of  others,  tact  and  industry  may  often  reap  a  con- 
siderable pecuniary  reward  Hence,  invent  ion  is  usually  more 
profitable  than  discovery;  a  new  machine  may  create  a  for- 
tune for  its  inventor,  \\hilM  the  discoverer  of  those  abstract 
principles  of  science,  or  general  laws  of  nature,  which  are  ap- 

i  in  the  mechanical  improvement,  or  are  presupposed  in 
the  construction  of  it,  can  obtain  no  compensation  but  the 
fame  of  his  labors  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  No  one 
thinks  of  rewarding  the  heirs  of  Franklin  and  (Krsted  for  those 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  electro-magnetism  to  which  we 
are  primarily  indebted  for  the  lightning-rod,  the  electrotype. 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph.  Ideas  cannot  be  patented,  or 
clusively  appropriated;  but  machines  may  be.  So  also  in 
author>hip,  as  McCulloch  observes,  "though  a  work  should 
have  the  greatest  influence  over  the  le^ishit ion  of  the  country 
or  the  state  of  the  arts,  it  may  redound  but  little  to  the  ad 
tage  of  the  author.  It  is  not  so  much  on  the  depth,  original- 
ity, and  importance  of  its  views,  as  on  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  agreeable  to  the  public  taste,  that  the  success,  and  con  -«•- 

,-ly  the  productiveness  of  a  book  to  its  author,  must  de- 
pend. Many  a  middling  novel  has  produced  more  money 
than  the  •  J'rincipia'  or  the  *  Wealth  of  Nation- ' ;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '  has  b-  •  u 
far  inferior  to  the  *  Arabian  Nights.' " 

The  conversion  of  artificial  into  natural  wealth,  an  apparent 
loss  in  exchangeable  value  being  a  real  gain  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, may  be  further  illustrated  by  an  example  borro 
from  Mr.  Senior.  "  If  the  climate  of  England  could  be  sud- 
denly changed  to  that  of  Bogota,  and  the  warmth  which  we 
extract  imperfectly  and  expensively  from  fuel  were  supplied  by 
the  sun,  fuel  would  cease  to  be  useful,  except  as  one  of  the 
prod  iistruments  employed  by  art;  [that  is,  in  metal- 
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^  steam-engines,  Ace.]     We  should  want  no  more 
inney-pieces  in  our  sitting-rooms.     What  had  pre- 
viously been  a  considerable  amount  «»f  pr.  .;-•••,  in  the  fixtures 
ouses,  in  stock  in  trade,  and  maftfrisls,  would  become  val- 
ueless.   Coals  would  sink  in  price ;  the  most  expensive  mines 
would  be  abandoned ;  those  which  were  retained  would  afford 
sranll'T  n  M' -.     'I  rs  and  tradesmen  specially  affect- 

ed t  hange  would  lose,  not  only  in  wealth,  but  in  the 

means  of  enjoyment    The  owner  of  a  mine  whose  rent  fell 
i  £  20,000  a  year  to  £  10,000  would  not  be  compensated 
by  being  saved  the  expense  of  fuel  in  every  room  except  his 
hen.     On  the  other  hand,  persons  v.  tire-places  or 

eoal-oeUars  of  tin -ir  own  would  lose  nothing,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  lose  only  in  the  value  of  their  grates,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  stocks  of  coal ;  and  all  would  gain  in  enjoyment 
by  being  able  to  devote  to  other  purposes  the  money  which 
they  previously  paid  for  artificial  warmth.  Still,  for  a  time, 
there  would  be  less  [artificial]  wealth ;  [and  there  would  be 
permanently  a  great  gain  in  natural  wealth.]  The  capital 
and  the  labor  previously  devoted  to  warming  our  apartments, 
would  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  new  commodities, 
cheapness  of  coal  would  increase  the  supply  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  there  would  then  be  as  much  wealth  as 
there  was  b»  ML"  :  probably  more,  and  certainly 

ntw 

As  t«>  th«   nature  ,,t  th<»  labor  which  ends  in  the  production 
«>alth,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  McCulloch,  that  "  all  the 
us  of  nature  and  art  arc  reducible  to,  and  really  con- 
sist of,  transmutations,  that  is,  of  changes  of  form  and  of  place. 
By  production,  in  this  science,  is  not  meant  the  production  of 
matter^  that  being  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  but 
tin-  priMlin-tion  ,,f  ufi/ifi/,  and  consequently  of  value,  by  appro- 
".-  matter  already  in  existence,  so  as  to 
ur  wants,  and  contribute  to  our  enjoyments. 
labor  \vi  us  employed  is  the  only  source  of  wealth. 

N      ire  spontaneously  furnishes  the  matter  of  which  all  corn- 
are  made;  hut  until  labor  has  been  applied  to  appro- 
••  that  matter,  or  to  adapt  it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  value,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  considered  as 
forming  wealth.     Place  us  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an 
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orchard^  and  we  shall  infallibly  perish  of  thirst  or  hunger,  if  we 
<lo  not,  by  an  effort  of  industry,  raise  the  water  to  our  lip     .1 
pluck  the  fruit  from  its  parent  tree.     It  is  seldom,  however, 
the  mere  appropriation  of  matter  is  sullici cut.     In  tin*  vast 
•  >rity  of  cases,  labor  is  required  not  only  to  appropriate  it. 
but  also  to  €••  m  place  to  place,  and  to  give  it  tbat 

peculiar  shape  without  which  it  maybe  totally  useless,  and  in- 
capable of  inini>trrinir  either  to  our  necessities  «T  our  com 
The  coal  used  as  fuel  is  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  tin-  earth. 
and  is  absolutely  worthless  until  the  miner  lias  extracted  it 
from  the  mine,  and  brought  it  into  a  situation  where  it  may  be 
made  use  of.  The  stones  and  mortar  used  in  building  houses, 
and  the  rugged  and  shapeless  materials  that  have  been  fa>h- 
ioned  into  the  various  articles  of  convenience  and  ornament 
with  which  they  are  furnished,  were,  in  their  original  •( 
destitute  alike  of  value  and  utility.  And  of  the  innumerable 
variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products,  which  form 
the  materials  of  food  and  clothes,  none  was  originally  ser 
able,  while  many  were  extremely  noxious  to  man.  It  is  his 
labor  which  has  given  them  utility,  that  has  subdued  their  bad 
qualities,  and  made  them  satisfy  his  wants  and  minister  to  his 
comforts  and  enjoym< 

We  distinguish,  then,  three  kinds  of  industry:  — 

1 .  The  labor  of  collecting  ami  appropriating  natural  products. 
This  includes  the  work  not  only  of  the  agriculturist,  or  till 

ground,  but  of  the  miner,  the  huntsman,  the  fisherman, 
and  all  others  who  bring  together  for  the  use  of  man  the  vari- 
ous products  of  sea  and  land  which  satisfy  his  wants. 

The  tasks  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  ar- 
tisan, who  shape,  combine,  and  fabricate  raw  materials  into 
forms  fit  for  use. 

3.  The  business  of  the  merchant,  who  brings  together  the 
products  of  various  climes,  distributes  them  among  the  people 
in  proportion  to  their  means  and  wants,  and  equalizes  the  sup- 
plies and  prices  of  commodities  by  storing  them  up  for  future 
use,  or  carrying  them  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Again,  the  commodities  which  constitute  wealth  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  —  1.  The  articles  which  are  designed 
for  immediate  consumption,  and  which  directly  satisfy  the 
wants  of  man,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  that  are  fit  to  be 
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••ten  and  worn,  the  house*  that  abater  us,  and  the 

iimmrs  tirat  gratify  oar  Ustes,    2.  The  tool*, 
raw  materials,  by  mean*  of  which,  or  out  of  which,  the 
>s  are  made,  bat  wht<  h,  in  ihrir  present  shape,  are 
r  immediate  gratification  or  support    These 
last  possets  only  a  kind  of  secondary  or  derivative  value,  as 
/od,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  what  can  be 
made  out  of  them,  or  obtained  by  their  aid. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TUB  MEASURE  OP  VALUE,  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  WEALTH 
AMONG  THE  COOPERATING  PRODUCERS  OP  IT. 

THUS  far  it  has  been  shov  labor  is  not  only  necessary 

»r  the  creation  of  value,  but  enters  into  the  very  idea 
the  necessity  for  labor  departs,  the  reality 
and  even  the  conception  of  value  vanish  along  with  it.     I  now 
say  that  tin-  labor  required  is  a  measure  of  the  value  produced, 
word  labor  must  be  taken  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive signifies  I  MI-- in  i.y  it  any  human  exertion  whatever, 
corporeal  or  intellectual,  which  directly  or  indirectly  overcomes 
or  diminishes  that  difficulty  of  attainment  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  an  essential  element  of  wealth.     The  only  measure  of  such 
labor             comparative  efficiency.     Thus,  the  labor  of  one 
i--.l  ami  skilful  artisan  is  equal  to  that  of  at  least  three 
raw  hands,  or  ordinary  laborers,  as  they  are  termed;  in  some 
eases,  it                 tl  that  of  many  more.     The  labor,  chiefly  in- 

'tindence  and  skilful  direction  of 

the  operatives  employed  in  a  manufactory,  may  be  measured 

dinary  labor  \\  hi.-h  it  saves,  —  that  is,  by  the  number 

umal  workmen,  or  the  additional  time,  that  would  be 

need  h  -up-Tin-. -adence  were  wanting;  or  it  may  be 

measured  by  the  Boar  he  peculiar  skill  and  tact 

are  r<  for  MI,  h  ^up.  nntendence, — that  is,  by  the 

4' 
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So  the  \a!'  'tine  may  be  either  the  labor  which  il 

•ayes,  or  the  labor  which  it  COM >.  mce,  a  manufao- 

tup-r  introduces  a  new  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  men 
can  do  tin1  \\ork  that  formerly  required  ten  mm.  <t\\o  more 

persons  being  required  to  build  ihe  machine  and  keep  it  in  re 
pair,)  he  will  save  the  labor  of  six  persons ;  and  the  value  of 
this  machine  to  him  will  be  represented  by  six  laborers  \\ork- 
ing  gratuitously.  This  will  be  the  case,  however,  only  so  long 
as  he  can  Keep  the  machine  a  secret  from  other  manufacturers, 
or  enjoy  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  When  its  use  becomes  : 
eral,  the  general  saving  of  labor,  reducing  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufactured article,  will  also  reduce  its  price;  for  that  which 
costs  the  labor  of  but  four  persons  will  exchange  for  the  labor 
of  not  more  than  four.  No  one  will  give  anything  more  for 
any  commodity  than  it  would  cost  him  to  produce  it  for  him- 
self; and  in  the  case  supposed,  any  four  \vorkinm,  by  employ- 
ing such  a  machine,  might  manufacture  the  article  for  them- 
selves. Now,  then,  the  value  of  the  machine  will  be  only  the 
labor  which  it  costs ;  the  articles  produced  by  it  will  represent 
the  labor  of  but  four  persons,  —  two  to  work  it.  and  tw-o  more 
to  build  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  ire n eral  law,  therefore,  that  the  labor  required  is  a 
measure  of  the  value  produced,  is  subject  to  1  wo  limitations:  — 
t  hat  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  various  de- 
grees of  efficiency  of  the  several  laborers  employed ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  maker  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  patented 
machine  or  a  secret  process,  which  miirlit  enable  him  to  pro- 
duce the  commodity  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  labor  than  is 
usual.  According  to  Adam  Smith,  a  workman  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  hammer,  but  not  accustomed  to  making  nails, 
cannot  manufacture  usually  more  than  300  nails  in  a  day ;  while 
such  is  the  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  ihat  about  2,300  can 
be  made  in  a  day  by  a  workman  who  has  never  exercised  any 
r  trade  than  that  of  making  nails.  The  value  of  one  day's 
labor  of  such  a  workman,  in  this  manufacture,  will  be  evidmt- 
jual  to  that  of  seven  or  eight  days'  labor  by  an  ordinary 
smith.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  exclusive  use  of  a  ma- 
chine, or  a  secret  process,  might  render  the  articles  produced  by 
three  ordinary  workmen  the  full  equivalent  in  value  of  those 
manufactured  by  thirty  or  forty  hands  working  without  any 
such  advantage. 
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When  the  use  of  machinery  has  diminished  the  exchange- 

able  value  of  rrrtain  rummoditir*,  tin-  «|U« --'IMII  may  In-  a-Ud. 

it  has  become  of  the  difference  between  their  former  and 
their  present  cost?  The  dnii<  ulty  of  obtaining  these  commod- 
ities is  diminished,  the  labor  required  to  overcome  that  d 
«  ulty  is  consequently  lessened,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
a  already  laid  down,  less  exchangeable  value  is  cre- 
ated .me  cloth  to  be  the  conn: 

••  was  formerly  ten  cents  a  yard,  whilr  it  can  now 
beli  i  r  rents.     Allot  h  which  is  already  in  the 

\ei  will  now  be  held  at  only  two  fifths  of  -T  value. 

it  has  become  of  thr  oth« -r  thrrr  tilths?    Is  this  amount 
v  changeable  value  destroyed,  and  is  the  introduction  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery,  therefore,  an  'he  commui 

The  answer  is,  in  this  case  as  in  the  former  one,  that  the  ex- 
changeable  value  of  the  con  minished;  but  what 

is  taken  away  from  that  value  is  added  t.  I  have  coiled 

the  natural  wealth  of  the  people,  in  d  n  from  th.-ir 

ficial  wealth,  —  to  the  stock  of  those  things,  like  the  air  and 
the  sunlight,  which  are  of  prrrminrnt  utilit\.  .n^  uni- 

versal and  inexhaustible,  cannot  be  exchanged  for  anything. 
this  is  true  may  be  seen  at  once  by  putting  the  extreme 
case.    Imagi  the  mac!.  cad  of  saving  only  three 

labor,  should  save  the  whole  of  it     Imagine  that 
some  contrivance  should  be  hit  upon  for  producing  cloth  in  un- 
bounded pro:  .. » labor  of  man  being  required  in  any  part 
:ie  process.     It  is  obvious  that  we  should  then  obt;i 
he  same  easy  terms  on  which  we  now  obtain  air  and  light 
I  be  an  add  .1  nil  wealth  of  mankind: 
but  as  any  person  could  have  as  much  of  it  as  he  wished  with- 
out dii  lie  ulty,  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  for  it  anything 
which  h  ad  cost  him  labor ;  it  would  have  no  exchangeable  valur. 
1  as  a  machine  win*  h  would  .»a\<  ole  of  the  labor 
would  transform  the  whole  exchangeable  value  into   natural 
wealth,  so,  if  it  saved  but  three  fifths  of  the  labor,  it  would  add 
that  three  fifths  to  our  natural  wealth. 

Observe,  however,  as  before,  that  this  result  would  follow 

if  the  use  of  hine  became  common.    If  its  inventor 

r  could  1  <>  himself  for  a  time,  be  could 

exchange  the  cloth  which  COM  him  the  lal»or  of  i-n!\   :".-i;r  in-  n 
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for  articles  which  cost  other-.  :iml  would  COM  him,  tin-  labor  of 
ten  men;  because  it  would  take  i<  M  persons,  \\ithout  the  aid 
of  the  machine,  to  produce  the  cloth.  The  value  produced  is 
measured  by  the  average  of  the  labor  required  for  making  or 
obtaining  the  commodity,  and  not  by  the  greater  or  smaller 
amount  of  labor  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary  in 
a  particular  case.  If  any  person  has  a  monopoly  granted  l.\ 
the  government,  or  a  secret  process,  or  a  machine  which  other.- 
cannot  imitate,  he  can  turn  to  his  own  exclusive  advantage  tin 
value  which  would  otherwise  be  added  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  community. 

Accident,  or  good  fortune,  as  it  is  called,  may  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  monopoly  or  a  secret  process.  Take  the  j»  arl-lish- 
ery,  for  instance.  The  value  of  the  pearls  obtained  will  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  whole  amount  procured  in  one  day 
by  the  whole  number  of  divers  employed  during  that  day  ;  and 
by  dividing  the  quantity  obtained  in  the  whole  season  by  the 
number  of  days  in  that  season  ;  —  thus  ascertaining  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  pearls  in  labor.  But  the  business  is  a  mere  lot- 
tery ;  one  diver  may  bring  up,  from  his  first  plunge,  a  pearl 
worth  a  hundred  dollars;  another  may  dive  for  a  week,  and 
obtain  little  or  nothing.  If  a  capitalist  should  undertake  the 
business,  and  pay  fixed  wages  to  all  the  divers  on  condition  of 
receiving  all  the  pearls  which  they  found,  his  profits,  or  the 
value  of  the  pearls,  will  evidently  be  determined  by  their  aver- 
age cost  in  labor,  and  not  by  individual  and  extraordinary 
cases.  When  Mr.  Senior,  who  denies  that  labor  is  essential 
to  the  creation  of  wealth,  asks  triumphantly,  "If,  while  care- 
lessly lounging  along  the  sea-shore,  I  were  to  pick  up  a  pearl, 
would  it  have  no  value  ?  "  and,  "  Supposing  that  aerolites  con- 
sisted of  gold,  would  they  have  no  value?"  he  might  be  an- 
swered, that  accidents  and  miraculous  events  are  supposed  to 
be  eliminated  when  we  are  reasoning  upon  the  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  ordinary  events;  and  that,  if  pea 
common  enough  to  be  often  found  by  loungers  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  if  showers  of  golden  aerolites  were  so  frequent  as  no 
longer  to  appear  miraculous,  certainly  both  the  pearls  and  the 
gold  would  have  little  or  no  value. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  two  fundamental  maxims 
of  Political  Economy,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and 
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the  wealth  produced  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  labor 

expended,   ami   i-   ther,-i",,f   mea.-ured   l.y  IT,   IMT:HI-I-.   ObfiOQI 

unquestionable  as  these  truths  may  appear,  they  an 
such  as  M  i«  slow  to  recognize  and  reluctant  to  act 

up*'".     Hen-  in   America  especially,  too  many  people  spend 
their  time  :iii«l  waste  their  substance  upon  vain  project- 

lubor.     They  hope  that  some  one  of  those 
accident*,  or  pc«  i  stances,  which  we  have  noticed 

as  occasionally  di-tnri.ini;  the  regular  proportion  of  value  to 
labor,  may  fall  to  their  i 

ing  else,  —  H  .  may  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  their 

nay,  by  som<  ion,  or  perhaps  some 

roguery,  be  able  to  exchange  four  days'  labor  .lays'  la- 

bor.    They  will  take  shares  in  a  copper-mine,  or  go  to  Cali 

^  u'old,  nr  commit  a  r  extravagance,  though  it 

;Kl  be  demonstrated  I  i  that  \\\e  average  return,  the 

who  i   l)\    the  whole  inn.  rers, 

would  !i  i  starvation. 

Take  an<>th<  r  instance.     Three  persons  out  of  four,  when 
the  ten  i,  •   home  i<>  them,  will  buy  a  tick « 

a  lottery:  though  thi.«  i-  i  i      i  urc  ever  offered  to  the 

pul)li«\  in  uhirh,  avowed/i/,  tin-  m-t  n-Milt  i-  not  a  gain,  but  a 
loss.     For  $120,000  received  as  th<-  pri.-.-  of  tickets,  perhaps 
$100,000  are  returned  in  pri/r-:  that   i<.  tin-  adventurers  ex- 
pect that  only  five  sixths  of  what  they  ha\«-  invested  will  be 
i.  instead  of  getting  back  the  whole  and  a 
And  tiie  $  100,000  returned  are  divided  into  so 
few  pri/es  that   nin-  it.  of  twenty  of  the  ticket-holders 

must    ;  al  loss  of  their  investment.     But  one  fortunate 

person  —  one  out  of  60,000  —  must  receive  $20,000 

And  3  ries  are  so  popular,  that  they  must  be 

.  in  ord-  .-Irrks  from  robbing  i 

employers  for  the  sake  of  investing  i  .  them :  and  the 

mo<  tl  way  of  encouraging  the  fine  arr  country 

is  found  to  bo  the  establ  of  an  Art-Union  lottery 

then  Sydney  Smith,  a  veteran  opponent  of  abuses  in 

chunh  and  state,  and  one  whose  wit  was  not  more  remark- 
:  hi-  -  iL'.ieity  and  be:  lously  opposed  a 

the  monstrous  inequalities  in  the  com  pen- 
English  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  these  inequal- 
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itics   allured   more   taleir  ;he    Church   ih:m    \\ould    be 

brought  lliiilirr  by  :i  much  l:irgrr  income  equally  <li>irihute<l. 

ly  <>1"  tin-   pri/.-.  Mml  i;ik(«  no  account 

the   blanks.     The  chance  of  becoming  an    An-hbishop  of 
Can*  \\ith  X  20,000  a  year,  is  enough  to  allure 

10,000  clergy  in. -11  iuloan  Establishment  one  half  of  the  livings 
in  which  produce  less  than  X  100  of  annual  im M.I: 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  co-'ju-raiinn  and  ihc  com- 
pensation of  labor,  it  may  be  remarked,  iliat  thr  .<< M •mindly 
complex  and  diliicult  process  of  dividing  tin-  ultimate  value  of 
finished  article  equitably  among  all  those  who  have  had  a 
share  in  its  production,  is  really  accomplished  \\iih  ease, 
through  the  number  of  exchanges  it  undergoes  at  the  dill<  r.  nt 
stages  of  its  manufacture.  At  each  stage,  labor  effects  a 
change  in  its  form,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  state  in  which  it 
is  fitted  for  consumption ;  at  each  exchange,  therefore,  it  has 
more  labor  vested  in  it,  and  consequently  buys  more  labor 
vested  in  other  products,  the  difference  being  the  compensation 
of  the  last  person  who  has  made  an  alteration  of  its  form. 
What  regulates  this  dill'erence,  and  causes  each  producer  to 
be  paid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  labor  which  he  has  be- 
stowed, is  the  competition  of  other  producers.  Wheat,  for 
instance,  is  first  sold  or  exchanged  as  wheat,  the  price  paid  for 
it  being  the  compensation  of  the  farmer  by  whose  care  and  la- 


*  t'irtt  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singltton. 

This  argument,  however,  was  not  original  with  Sydney  Smith.  It  was  urged, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  day,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Bcntlcy,  the  Aristar- 
chus  of  English  literature,  in  his  " Remarks "  upon  Collins's  "Discourse  on  Free- 
Thinking."  I  borrow  the  passage,  which  is  written  in  the  character  of  a  foreigner, 
PUUe&JientM  Utmiauu 

*  I  congratulated,  indeed,  the  felicity  of  your  Establishment,  which  attracted  the 
choice  youth  of  your  nation  for  such  very  low  pay ;  but  my  wonder  was  at  the  par- 
ent*, who  generally  hare  interest,  maintenance,  and  wealth  the  first  thing  in  their 
view  :  till  at  last  one  of  your  state  lotteries  ceased  my  astonishment    For  as  in  that. 
a  few  glittering  prizes,  1,000,  5,000,  10,000  pounds,  among  an  infinity  of  blanks, 
drew  troops  of  adventurers,  who,  if  the  whole  fund  had  been  equally  ticketed,  would 
never  have  come  in;  so  a  few  shining  dignities  in  your  Church,  prebends,  dean- 
eries, bishoprics,  are  the  pio*t  fraud  that  induces  and  decoys  the  parents  to  risk  their 
child's  fortune  in  it     Kv<  ry  one  hopes  his  own  will  get  some  great  prize  in  the 
Church,  and  never  reflects  on  the  thousands  of  blanks  in  poor  country  livings.    And 
if  a  foreigner  may  tell  yon  his  mind,  from  what  he  sees  at  home,  't  is  this  part  of 
your  Establishment  that  makes  your  clergy  excel  onrs.    Do  but  once  level  your  pre- 
ferments, and  you  11  soon  be  as  level  in  your  learning." 
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bor  it  was  raised  As  labor  is  the  measure  of  value,  a  quantity 
heat  which  represent*  five  days'  labor  roust  be  exchange- 
able for  a  quantity  of  cloth  which  also  represent*  five  daytf 
labor,  — no  more  and  no  less;  —  no  more,  because  this  would 
induce  the  cloth-mal  m  farm. -r :  no  less,  because  the 

farmer  would  then  turn  cloth-maker.     No  man  will  give  six 
days' labor  in  any  one  product  for  another  j.r- ..! 
might  himself  raise  in  five  days.     And  though  it  may  be  Mid, 
that  he  who  has  long  practised  a  particular  trade  or  art  will 

he  reluctant    to    r\cli:uii;r    it    for    another,    a.-    he  TOOk!   rh«-r«by 

sacrifice  the  skill  which  he  has  obtained  by  experience,  and  be 

:ed  to  serve  another  apprenticeship  to  a  new  handicraft  or 

profession,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  employments  can 

be  kept  full  only  by  a  succession  of  young  and  fresh  hands 

them,  and  these  persons  will  choose,  of 

course,  tin-  occupation  that  is  most  profitable.      Tim-  :»!••  num- 

ber  of  those  who  pursue  the  art  which  i  -  underpaid  will  rap- 

inish,  while  tin-  number  in  the  more  profitable  branches 

idustry  will  increase,  until  an  equality  of  gains  among  all 

these  branches  is  reestablished     Exchanges    then   regulate 

themselves,  and  must  be  made  on  equal  terms.     The  fanner 

having  received  a  fair  compensation  for  his  work,  the  miller 

next  obtains  the  wheat,  and.  h:r.  m-  <-on\erted  it  into  flour,  seDs 

.r- merchant  at  an  advanced  price,  because  more 

labor  is  now  vested  in   it.      In  like  manner,  it  passes  succes- 

ito  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  the  baker,  and  the 

consumer,  at  each  stage  acquiring  an  additional  value  in  ex- 

M«»e  just  Miflicinit  to  com;  on  an  average,  the  labor 

1  upon  •  stage. 

Competition,  then,  \\hen  it  is  free,  or  comp-  'tied 

Mom,  determines  tlv  the  value  of  a  prod- 

among  those  who  have  concurred  in  its  production.     How 

it  may  be  modified  by  custom  depends  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mill  justly  observes,  that  competition  has  become  Mthe 

governing  principle  of  contracts  only  at  a  comparatively  modern 

period  " ;  and  that  "  the  relations,  more  especially,  between  the 

I  m. i  .--AH. -r  and  the  cultivator,  and  the  payments  made  by  the 

latter  to  the  former,  are,  in  all  stages  of  society  but  the  most 

modern,  deter  1 1 1  i  ic  usage  of  the  country.'*     It  was  thai 

that,  in  many  European  countries,  the  serfs  were  gradually  el- 
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cvated,  first  into  the  condition  of  free  tenants  mid  finally  of 
absolute  owners  of  the  soil     Their  ori-inal  obligation,  to  fur- 
nish to  their  lords  an  indefinite  amount  of  provisions  and  la- 
bor, was  first  transformed  into  a  definite  payment  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  either:   these  payment  in  kind  wen  n«-\t   com- 
muted for  payments  in  money,  which  were  established    by 
custom  at  so  early  a  period,  and  therefore  at  so  small  an 
amount,  that  they  became  mere  quitrents ;  and  the  land 
finally  ransomed  even  from  these  quitrents  by  commuta 
on  reasonabl  <>  that  the  former  serfs  became  absolute 

proprietors  of  the  ground. 

While  the  peasantry  in  most  countries  of  Continental  Ku- 
rope  were  thus  not  only  emancipated,  but  secured  from  want 
by  the  ownership  of  the  Around  which  they  formerly  tilled  as 
slaves,  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  were  far  less  fortu- 
nate. All  landed  property  in  England  was  equally  of  feudal 
origin;  that  i-.  the  land  was  admitted  to  belong  originally  to 
the  state,  and  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  or  the  tru- 
ants in  rn/iitr,  held  it  only  on  condition  of  rendering  cert  a  i  n 
services  and  payments,  that  might  be  considered  as  rent  Just 
so,  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation  being  introduced,  these 
sals  of  the  crown  parcelled  out  their  respective  lands  to  a  set 
of  inferior  tenants,  many  of  whom  were  originally  serfs,  on 
condition,  first,  of  certain  services  and  supplies  being  rendered. 
next,  of  a  definite  payment  in  Kind,  and  then,  of  an  ordinary 
money  rent  Thus  the  inferior  tenantry  were  the  vassal 
the  great  landholder,  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same 
terms,  upon  which  the  latter  was  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  both 
being  still  called  tenants  in  the  language  of  the  law.  As  the 
preroLMti-.e-  of  the  crown  were  gradually  diminished,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  increased,  the  nobility  and  landed  gen- 
try, the  original  tenants  in  chief,  gradually  lessened  the  feudal 
burdens  upon  their  land,  which  consisted  in  services  and  pay- 
ments, and  finally,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  -hook  oil  the 
of  them  altogether,  artfully  exchanging  what  had  be- 
come a  mere  land-tax  for  an  excise  on  beer  and  ale.  Thus 
they  became  absolute  owners  of  their  holdings  or  tenements. 
But  they  had  no  disposition  to  make  the  same  concessions  to 
their  own  tenantry,  which  they  had  themselves  exacted  from 
the  crown.  The  English  peasantry  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
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r  hud*,  even  on  condition  of  paying  the  foil  original 

They  have  subaided  \i 

-round  down  by  ra-  a  century  or  two,  and  at 

last  expelled  from  t!»«-  land  altogether,  to  find  their  subsistence 
wher  i  •:••  i.-n.l.il  .lues  from  the  lands  of  the  ten- 

:i  species  of  land-tax, 

in-!  brogated  ••n'm-K  :  \\hile  the  same  dues  from  the 

hinds  of  tlir  inferior  tenantry  were  transformed  into  annual 

lamented  in  amount  l.y  •••.••ry  improvement  of  the  land 

.'.ii.-.  ni.l  when  the  peasni  ,  mi-fortune  or  bad  man* 

agement,  could  no  IOIIL'.  them,  they  were  ejected  from 

the  estate  altogether,  and  became  mere  laborers  for  wages,  or 

psjsjpem 

1 1  :    -  have  suffered  still  more  grievous 

injustice.     The  Gaelic  t<  n:mt   was  never  conquered;   he  did 

i    the   liberality  of  hi-  lord,   hut  was 
!i:illy  :i  fellow-pr.  with  him,  or  rather  with 

The  rhi.-f  whom  h«-  followed  to  battle  regarded  him  at  first  as 
friend  an<l  r  then  as  his  Afterward  aa  hi-* 

vassal,  still  later  as  •  r.  :m.l  tin  illy  as  hi-  and 

*>rer,  whom  he  might  employ  for  a  tim.-.  )>ut  r 

•he  estate  when  he  had  no  further  ner<l  of  hi*  ser- 
vices.     K%en  the  name   of  the   rlaii -men,   Kl.'.nn,  in  (  in. -lie  gig- 

«.     All  their  usages,  all  their  reciprocal  relations, 

all   their  n.l.'d   on   the  tradition  that  they 

the  oil'-pring  of  one  family:  all  their  rights  were  those  of 

hildreii  of  a  common  j.  -i  patrimony. 

Th-  .ercised,  perhaps  ho  usurped,  the  right  of  d 

ing  the  land  among  them,  and  even  of  frequently  altering  this 

on.     It  was  a  in  poblic  policy  with  the  O 

as  well  as  with  the  (  it  families  should  frequently. 

:  annually,  ehanu'e   their   portion   in   the  di-triet  wliie' 
longed  to  them.  le>t  they  -hould  become  too  nnieh  attached 
whieh  they  rultivated,  and  thus  be  unfitted  for 
war,   and   averse   to   undertaking   m  \peditions.     Bat 

ttiouL-h  th'-ir  .vere  altered,  the  vacated  places  were 

occupied  l»y  other  mem!»er^  of  the  same  elan,  nix  I  the  chief- 
«-ou Id  not  alienate  any  portion  of  the  common  prop 

M    of  the   l:n»d-  remained  the  -une  ;  the 
for  the  public  defence,  the  annual  contribution  for  the 
5 
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tain  who  ruled  them  and  1«<1  thorn  to  battle,  were  never  aug- 
mented. 

Tin1  first  stop  in  tin*  usurpation  was  to  grant  the  tad 
portions  of  land,  to  the  vassals  for  a  fixed  period  of  linn-. 
ed  to  be  a  concession,  as  formerly  ihe  occupants 
could  be  changed  at  will;  but  in  truth  it  was  a  usurpation,  for 
now,  instead  of  fillini:  the  vacated  places  with  oth< -r  elansmen 
mi  prer'iM-ly  tin-  same  conditions,  tin-  lands  came  to  be  consid- 
i  as  farms,  and  at  eaeh  renewal  of  the  lease  new  tarmfl 
might  be  imposed,  and  a  higher  rent  demanded.     Thus  the 
'iland  lords,  who  were  rightfully  entitled  only  to  an  invari- 
able rent  levied  on  the  property  of  the  clan,  obtained  at 
an  absolute  ownership  of  the  domain  which  paid  this  rent. 
Still  tl icy  were  far  from   believing  that   the  time  \vouldcome 
when  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  renewal  of  the  leases, 
not  merely  to  raise  the  rent,  but  to  expel  their  vassals  from  the 
estate.     But  the  period  arrived  for  this  change  also  to  b« 
fected.     "  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,"  says 
Sismondi,  uthe  nation  of  the  Highlanders  or  Gauls,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Celts,  now  reduced  to  340,000  soul-. 
has  been  almost  entirely  expelled  from  its  home  by  the 
persons  whom  it  regarded  as  its  chieftains,  and  to  whom  it 
had  shown  for  so  many  centuries  an   enthusiastic  devotion. 
The  t.  rritory  which  they  had  cultivated  from   generation  to 
generation,  under  a  fixed  rent,  has  been  taken  from  them  and 
devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  flocks  guarded  by  herdsmen 
are  strangers;   their  houses  and  villages  have  been   raxed  to 
the  ground  or  destroyed  by  fire,  while,  the  unhappy  people 
been  forced,  either  to  build  cabins  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
endeavor  to  maintain  their  miserable  existence  by  fishing,  or 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  back-s<  ttlem 
of  America."     "  It  is  only  within  the  last  five-and-thirty  \< 
says   Mr.   Thornton,   writing  in    1845,    "that  the  strati^  and 
glens  of  Sutherland  have  been  cleared  of  their  inhabit  am-,  and 
that  the  whole  country  has  been  convert <•<!  into  one  imn 
sheepwalk,  over  which  the  traveller  may  proceed  for  forty  mile- 
together  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  stone  wall,  or  anything 
but  a  heath  dotted  with  sheep  and  lambs."     And  the  example 
of  Sutherland  has  been  imitate,!  in  the  neighboring  count i 
The  effect  of  custom  in  modifying  competition  has  also  been 
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seen  in  Ireland,  where  the  custom  of  what  is  called  tenant- 

'  has  sprang  up,  prevailing  almost  universally  in  the  north, 

i  gradually  extending  itself  into  the  centre  and  west  of  that 

unhappy  romitr\.     ••  ;int-right,w  says  Mr.  Sen- 

"is,  th»  the  difference  between  the  rent  actually 

charged  by  the  landlord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
in.i  ill.-  lit  most  com ;  In  some  cases,  it  is 

>undcd  on  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  on 
.  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  not  exhausted,  so 
t going  t<  lima  a  right  to  sell  them.     The 

landlords,  most  of  whom  are  absentees,  and  therefore  unable 
to  watch  and  know  the  changes  which  time  produces  on  the 
nun  heir  estates,  have  so  long  received  an  unvary- 

ing sura  as  the  rent  of  each  farm,  and  each  farm  has  remained 
so  long  in  the  possession  of  oiy  d  the  customary 

is  now  considered  as  all  which  the  l:ui<ll<>nl  is  entitled  to 
receive;   and  whatever  tin-  land  is  really  worth  beyond  this 
sum  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  tenant.     It*  this  tenant  wishes 
to  quit  the  holding,  custom  gives  him  the  right  to  sell  what 
we  should  call  "  the  good-will  of  the  farm  "  for  his  own  bene- 
ning  tenant  pays  his  predecessor  a  hand- 
some  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  farm  on  the  old, 
fixed  rent,  wlnYh  is  now  much  below  the  annual  value  of 
ground.     An   enterprising  landlord  sometimes  buys  up  this 
•it"   for  himself,  in  order  that  he  may  once  again  enter 
nil  possession  of  his  property. 

11  is  here  seen  modifying  the  full  effect  of  competition 
of  la  ml,  because  the  farm  is  not  actually  let  to 
ami  it   ofmi  has  equal  influence  on  the 
mmodities.     Among  the  publishers  of  books, 
j..r  am  .   of  the  trade,  as  it  is  termed,  <> 

restrains  one  house  from  issuing  a  rival  edition  of  a  work  1111- 
cted  by  copyright  before  the  edition  published  by  another, 
first  risked  the  enterprise,  is  exhausted.     So,  also,  a? 
Mill  remarks,  "all  professional  remuneration  i-  regulated  by 
custom.     Tip   r.-i-s  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable.     Not  certainly  for 
want  of  abundant  comp  -\  those  professions;  but  be- 

cause the  competition  operates  by  diminishing  each  competi- 
•  uce  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees  themselves," 
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But  competition  is  the  general  rule;  and  tin-  effect  of  unre- 
strained competition  i>  to  diMrihute  the  value  of  a  product 
equally  among  its  various  producers,  leaving  in -it  her  to  any  of 
i.  nor  to  the  consumer,  any  just  ground  of  complaint. 
Each  receive  in  «  xact  proportion  to  the  labor  which  he  has 
bestowed:  the  labor  of  all  was  equally  necessary  to  present 
the  article  in  it>  finished  state;  and  he  who  finally  consumes 
it,  therefore,  justly  pays  all  by  rendering  an  equivalent  amount 
of  labor.  I  place  stress  upon  this  point,  because  the  eilect  of 
sharp  competition  i  .  in  some  measure,  to  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  friendly  cooperation  of 

labor  for  all  the  necessaries,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  luxi 
which  we  enjoy.     This  cooperation  and  mutual  dependence  of 
all  the  arts  and  trades,  all  the  branches  of  industry,  all  ranks 
and  pro  is  one  of  the  post  valuable  lessons  of  Political 

Economy;  and  the  fair  rivalry  which  causes  the  distribution  of 
values  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  industry 
and  skill,  ought  not  to  create  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and 
dislike,  —  ought  not  to  give  rise  to  the  cry,  that  one  class  is 
taking  more  than  its  due  share  of  the  common  product.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  class,  as  a  class,  should  be  unduly  favored. 
Individual  cases  then  may  be,  where  fortune,  or  singularly 
propitious  circumstances,  may  swell  one's  gains  beyond  the 
common  standard.  But  as  a  general  rule,  competition,  if  un- 
inust  tend  to  reduce  them  to  an  equality.  The  man- 
ufacturer is  no  more  dependent  upon  the  agriculturist,  than 
the  agriculturist  is  upon  the  manufacturer ;  "  the  plough,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "goes  frequently  the  easier  and  the  better  by 
means  of  the  labor  of  the  man  whose  business  is  the  mo 
mote  from  the  plough."  The  merchant  is  equally  dependent 
upon  both,  and  both  depend  equally  upon  him.  Even  the 
common  laborer  is  as  much  indebted  to  his  employer  as  his 
employer  is  to  him,  each  rendering  a  peculiar  service,  without 
which  the  Jini-hed  product  could  not  be  placed  in  the  market 

\changed  for  other  products. 

The  prejudice  which  prevents  this  truth  from  being  gener- 
ally recognized  is  the  very  natural  one,  which  considers  the 
value  of  the  finished  product  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and,  when  that  is  bulky  and  cheap,  to  believe  that  the 
great  enhancement  of  its  price,  which  takes  place  as  it  passes 
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ugh  the  hand*  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  is  a 
needless  and  arbitrary  thing,  an  Injury  both  to  the  farmer  and 
onsuim-r.     I :  ither  case,  a  modification 

tfected,and  thecliiii.nl!)  v.  i,,.-h  t lie  consumer 
finds  in  obtaining  it  in  :i  ion  use  is  lessened ;  and  it  is 

easy  to  show,  that  all  the  modifications  which  it  successively 
undergoes  conduce  to 'that  end.  We  cannot  consume  or  use 
raw  "Fii  in  the  husk,  or  unground  wheat.  The  trans* 

tod  by  art  are  just  as  necessary  preliminaries 
•  -,  ;ii ul  therefore  produce  wealth,  just  as  much  as  the  trans- 
lations effected  1  *.     Agriculture  in  but  one  branch 
of  what  has  been  happily  termed  "appropriative  industry,"  or 
which  is  appli<  y  to  collecting  and  appropriating 
the  articles  which  nature  spontaneously  supplies.     It  in<  ludes, 
together  with  agriculture,  as  we  have  said,  the  operations  of 
mining  tisliintr,  hunting  and  collecting  the  wood  and  other 

"t"  the  forest 

Id.  industry  which  prepares,"  says  Colonel  Torrens,  "is, 
necessarily,  in  the  order  of  time,  secondary  to  that  which  ap- 
prop  --giftsof  Hut  though  man  must  originally 

availing  himself  of  nature's  spontaneous 
gift«,  yet  the  very  tint,  or,  at  most,  the  very  second  step  to- 
wards knowledge  and  impro .  must  have  led  him  to  the 
-uperaddiiiL:  :..  these  gifts  some  rude  species  of 
preparation.     Almo>t  the  whole  of  the  productions  of  nature 
ore  pn^                M  in  a  n« -w  or  rude  state,  and,  if  it  were  not 
on  of  labor  to  the  preparing  and  forming  of 
them,   would  be  absolutely  without   utility.      Without  nuiiiu- 
i i idustry,  therefore.  «>ur  wealth  would  be 
necessarily  limited  to  that  scanty  supply  of  necessaries  which 
nature   present-    in  a  state  fit  for    immediate  consumption. 
Man  would  be  reduced  to  a  more  destitute  and  helpless  state 
than  that  in  which  he  has  ever  yet  been  found,  even  in  the 
most  barbarous  and  savage  countries.    He  would  possess  no 
species  of  clothing  whatever ;  his  only  shelter  from  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  would  be  the  hollow*  of  trees  and  the  caverns 
of  the  earth  :  and  his  only  food  would  be  fruits,  roots,  and  the 
flesh  of  such              -mailer  animals  as  he  might,  in  his  naked 
helpless  state,  be  able  to  outrun  and  overroi: 
respect  to  the  supply  of  his  wants,  he  would  be 
5* 
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far  below  the  condition  of  tin-  inferior  animals  ;  lor  these  are 
clothed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  arc  furni.-hed  with  imple- 
ments of  admirable  construction  for  the  performance  of  every 
function  necessary  for  their  well-l>cin«j. 

**  Again,  without  the  co  n  of  manufacturing  indu 

no  other  branch  of  industry  can  be  effectually  carried  on.  To 
fell  the  forest,  to  pierce  tin-  mine,  and  to  traverse  the  waters, 
we  mu>  the  aid  of  appropriate  implements  and  ma- 

chines; and  these  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  manufacture:-. 
This  application  of  the  instruments  of  production  not  only 
gives  utility  to  articles  which  could  not  otherwise  possess  it, 
but  also  furnishes  us  with  the  power  of  appropriating  useful 
materials,  which,  without  its  cooperation,  would  be  for  ever  in- 
accessible/' 

Commerce,  moreover,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  is  equally  pro- 
ductive with  manufacturing  and  appropriate  industry.  The 
most  precious  fruits  of  the  earth  cease  to  constitute  wealth 
when  there  is  a  superabundance  of  them,  and  when  they  no 
longer  find  wants  to  satisfy.  Commerce  comes  to  restore  util- 
ity to  them,  to  replace  them  among  articles  of  wealth,  by 
transporting  them  to  places  where  they  are  wanted.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  for  me  to  know,  that  there  is  tea  enough  in  China, 
and  coffee  enough  in  the  West  Indies;  that  there  is  cotton  to 
spare  in  Carolina,  and  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  Ohio,  if  some 
kind  person  will  not  intervene  to  brinu  these  articles  to  my 
doors,  and  offer  to  me  the  precise  quantity  of  each  which  I 
need,  in  exchange  for  other  articles  of  which  I  may  have  a  su- 
perabundance. To  accomplish  this  transportation  and  distri- 
bution, each  individual  being  accommodated  with  what  he 
wants,  as  much  as  he  wants,  and  where  he  wants,  a  large  ap- 
paratus of  means  is  necessary.  Ships  must  be  built  and 
arehouses  must  be  stocked,  correspondence  must 
be  arranged,  and  the  supplies  must  be  nicely  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  means  of  each  locality  which  is  to  be  provided  for. 
problem  already  mentioned,  that  of  supplying  a  large  city 
with  all  its  necessaries  and  comforts,  must  be  solved  in  every 
part,  in  all  its  complex  details.  Commerce  is  what  renders 
possible  that  vast  division  of  labor  to  which  the  industry  of 
civilized  man  owes  nearly  all  its  superior  efficiency  over  that 
of  the  savage.  He  who  devotes  a  lifetime:  to  the  manufacture 
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iic  small  article  —  needles,  for  instance —  roust  accumu- 
late an  immenie  store  of  them ;  and  the  quantity  needed  by 
any  •  s  so  small,  tl.  vould  find  purchaser*  for 

jirofcssed  traders,  he  mast 

give  two  thirds  of  hi  •  time  to  seeking  purchasers  of  what  he 
manufactures  in  tin-  other  •  lie  merchant  takes  up  his 

whole  Mock  at  once,  giving  him  it-  full  value  in  whatever  be 
most  needs  in  return.  It  n  a  inert*  truism  to  say,  that  who- 
ever converts  an  idle  and  MJJ>.  ill....,.-  thing  into  a  highly  useful 

creates  wealth.  The  merchant  does  this,  by  making  one 
man's,  or  one  country's,  superfluity  supply  another's  wants; 
he  dors  it  by  exchanging  superfluities,  and  thus  equalizing  the 
boun  l'ro\i«l« -nee.  By  nimentaiity,  the  hard  and 

nigged  soil  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  long  wii  Ids  to  its 

industrious  cultivator  all  tin-  fruits  of  the  tropics,  all  the  pro- 
of tin-  ino-T  .-limes.  The  m<  lizes 
tin-  gifts  of  nature  in  an  UIIPT.  —  l»y  transportation  in 
time  as  well  as  in  space.  The  surplus  from  an  unusually 
abundant  harvest  he  Mores  np  in  reserve  against  the  possible 
deficiency  of  the  next  season.  lie  gives  the  alarm,  -.-.  In -n  there 
is  the  slightest  reason  the  next  crop  may  I 
ore,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  stock  already  on  hand,  md  thus 
renders  the  people  economical  ;  umption.  Through 
all  these  b  his  ageney  in  the  production  of  wealth  is  so 
important,  that  In-  ri< -hly  earns  the  portion  of  it  \\huh  !';ills  to 
i  he  general  distribution  of  values. 


CHAPTER    V. 


ISION  OF  LABOR:   ITS  BENEFICIAL  AND  INJURIOUS  CON- 
BBOJOBIOM. 

analysis  of  the  nature  of  value,  and  of  the  distribution 

ealth  among  its  producers,  has  already  brought  us  to  the 

con<  the  co«  ;  -iiany  laborers  with  each 

r  is  one  great  cause  of  the  «  ili,  icncy  or  productiveness  of 
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labor.     Labor  is  divided  in  two  ways ;  —  first,  by  a  1 K >t  t  i i m  d i f- 
.1  portions  of  a  process  to  dill«  H  in  hands,  all  cooperating 
with  each  other  in   the  production  of  one  article;   as  when 
icen  workmen  are  employed  in  our  pin  manufactory,  each 
devoting  himself  •  l\  to  one  of  the  eighteen  distinct  op- 

•  which  tlir  making  of  a  pin  is  divided.  The  sec- 
ond kind  of  division  takes  place  by  the  separation  of  cm  ploy- 
its,  the  several  sets  of  laborers  being  employed  at  ditl<  rent 
times  and  places,  and  in  distinct  pursuits,  so  that  their  co.'ip- 
eration  with  ea< -h  other,  though  real,  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the 
former  case.  These  two  modes  of  the  division  of  labor,  says 
Mr.  Wakefield,  "may  be  termed  Simple  Cooperation  and 
Complex  Cooperation."  They  tend  equally  to  render  labor 
more  efficient 

Thus,  the  manufacturer  is  just  as  dependent  on  the  miner, 
the  agriculturist,  ami  tin:  trader,  as  the  workman  who  m 
the  head  of  a  pin  is  on  him  who  cuts  the  wire  and  him  who 
sharpens  it.  The  services  of  all  are  needed,  before  all  the  com- 
munity can  obtain  the  article  in  its  finished  state  ;  and  tl 
fore  the  ultimate  and  highest  value  of  that  article,  the  price  of 
it  when  ready  for  consumption,  is  to  be  divided  among  all  who 
have  concurred  in  its  production,  each  receiving  in  proportion 
to  the  labor  he  has  bestowed.  When  is  it  "ready  for  con- 
sumption"? Not  surely  as  soon  as  it  has  received  the  last 
touch  of  skill  in  the  workshop,  but  only  when  it  is  offered  to 
the  person  who  wishes  to  use  it,  —  offered,  as  it  were,  at  liis 
own  door,  in  just  the  quantity  that  he  desires,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  only  article  which  he  is  able  to  give  for  it  Here  the 
intervention  of  the  trader  is  needed ;  a  peculiar  task  is  to  be 
performed,  which  can  be  done  to  advantage  only  by  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  it  altogether,  without  complicating  it  with 
other  employments.  The  wholesale  dealer  takes  off  the  man- 
ufacturer's whole  stock,  sparing  him  the  labor  of  finding  nu- 
merous purchasers  of  particular  quantities ;  the  retailers  divide 
this  stock,  and  circulate  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  offering  to  each  small  villager  just  as  little  as  he 
needs,  and  receiving  in  exchange,  (sometimes  through  the  in- 
tervention  of  money,  and  sometimes  by  direct  barter,)  what- 
ever product  the  villager  has  to  oiler.  The  importance  of  the 
service  thus  r  :  appears  from  the  large  portion  of  the  ulti- 
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value  of  the  fininhed  product  which  falls  to  their 
the  profits  «•  .  •  in  this  country  average  from  10  to  20 

per.  :iom  one  t,  nth  to  our  fifth  part  of  the  values  told. 

uhile  com,  -r  the  reasons  al- 

ready e\j  -li.it  (In-  i  •  only  a  fair  coin|M>iiBution  for  their 

services;  ...  miners  manufacturers,  and  even 

coniin»n  workmen.  \\ould  turn  retailers,  and  undersell  thi-in. 
I   borrow  another  i,  M  from  Mr.  Mill.      ••  In   il..-   pres- 

of  society,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
occn  <>f  one  set  of  people,  dressing  the  wool  to  prepare 

Of   the  ?.p.  -hat   of  another,  -pinning  it  into  thread  of 

a  third,  weaving  ih.-  iiin  ..i  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth,  dyeing 
the  rloth   of  a   fifth,  making  it  into  a  coat  of  a  mth.  without 
counting  the  multitude  of  carriers,  merchants,  factors,  and  re- 
n  put  in  req  at  ill.  successive  stages  of  this  pro- 

cess.    All  these  person-,  without  knowledge  of  one  another  or 
previous  understanding, cooperate  in  the  production  of  the  nlti- 
p-  nit.  a  coat     lint  these  are  far  from  being  all  who  co- 
ite  in  it  ;  for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food  and  many 
on-nnij  .<!  mi!.--  h«*  could  have  relied 

•  would   protlucc  th.-M-  for  him,  he  could 
have  devoted  his  who  I.-  time  to  one  step  in  the  succession  of 
operations  which  |»roduce  one  single  commodity,  a  coat     Ev- 

iio  took  part  in  ,  4  food  or  en •» -tin^  houses 

for  thi-  series  of  pnulm •« -r>  has,  however  unconsciously  on  his 

part,  coinbim-d   hi-  lai.or  \\ith  their.-.      It  is  by  a  real  though 

unexpressed  <  .  •  that  the  body  who  raise  more  food  than 

they  want, CM  MLM-  \\ith  the  body  who  raise  more  clothes 

they  \\ant;  and  if  the  two  bodies  were  separated,  either 

: .  —  unless  the  two  bodies  should 

virtually   form   themselves   in  T  the  common  object  of 

raish  ijh  food  and  clothes  for  the  whole,  —  they  could  not 

..•  into  two  di>tinct  parts  the  whole  operation  of  producing 
a  sufficic  .  >d  and  clothes."1 

The  advantages  of  Simple  (\>o|MT.ition.  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  only  kin<i  Uibor,  have  been  ad- 

mirably illustrated  by  Adam  Smith.     Passing  over,  as  it  is  so 
well  known,   hi-  illn-tration  from  pin-makin-.    I    adopt  an  CX- 

•  cts  produced  by  the  di\i-i*>n  of  labor  that  is 
\   M    Si\.  in  a  passage  translated  by  Mr.  Mill.     It  is 
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!  v  humble  branch  of  industry,  tin-  manufacture 
of  playing-cards.  "It  is  said  by  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  each  card,  before  being  ready  for  sale,  undergo* 
less  than  seventy  operations,  every  one  of  which  might  be  1 1n- 
occupation of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And  if  tin  TO  are 
not  seventy  classes  <  people  in  each  card-manufactory, 

it  is  because  the  di\i-i.>n  of  labor  is  not  carried  so  far  as  it 
might  be;  because  r  workman  is  charged  with  two, 

three,  or  four  distinct  op<  The  influence  of  this  distri- 

'ii  of  rinplo;.  ii  immense.     1  have  seen  a  card-man- 

'ory  where  thirty  workmen  produced  daily  15,500  c; 
bring  about  500  cards  for  each  laborer;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed  that,  if  each  of  these  \vorkim -n  \\ere  obliged  to  p- -rforin 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  supposing  him  a  practised  hand, 
he  would  not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a  day ;  and  the 
thirty  workmen,  .if  15,500  cards,  would  make  only  60." 

The  business  of  watch-making  in  England  is  said  by  Mr. 
Babbage  to  have  been  divided  into  102  distinct  branches,  to 
each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  apprentice,  and  taught  to 
practise  it  exclusively,  without  learning  to  work  at  any  other 
branch.  "  The  \\  at< •h-tini.-her,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  to- 
gether the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only  one,  out  of  102  persons, 
who  can  work  at  any  other  department  than  his  own." 

The  prodigious  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  caused  by 
ion  of  the  task  is  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to  three 
causes. 

1.  The  increased  dexterity,  corporeal  and  intellectual,  ac- 
quired by  frequent  repetition  of  one  simple  operation.  The 
laborer  thus  acquires  a  sleight  of  hand,  enabling  him  to  perform 
his  task  with  a  rapidity  which,  to  those  who  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  the  work,  appears  truly  marvellous.  A  child  who 
fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat  an  operation  requiring 
several  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a 
minute,  for  several  successive  hours.  Gymna -lie  exercises, 
many  feats  of  jugglery,  and  the  ease  and  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion acquired  by  experienced  performers  on  musical  instru- 
;her  cases,  as  remarkable  as  they  are  familiar,  of 
the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by  repetition.  The  same  is 
true  of  operations  exclusively  mental ;  a  practised  accountant 
sums  up  a  column  of  figures  with  a  quickness  that  resembles 
intuition. 
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2.  The  saving  of  the  time  which  in  commonly  lout  in  pat* 
from  one  species  of  work  to  another,  and  in  the  change  of 
place,  position,  and  tools.     Thus,  says  "a  coti 

weaver  who  cultivates  a  tmall  farm  must  lose  a  good  deal  of 

time  in  passing  from  hi*  lo<>!  field,  and  (V  JieJd 

two  trades  can  be  carried  on  In  the 

same  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is,  no  doubt,  much  less. 
Even  in  this  case,  how«  »nsidcrablc.  A  man 

commonly  saunters  a  little  in  tumim:  hi    i.  n:-i  from  ow  • 

plounent    t«>   another."      "  When  the  human  hand.    01    the    hn- 

i   head,"  adds  Mr.  Babbage,  tfhas  been  for  some  t 

OCCUj'!'  <1    in    an\  ingc  its 

•i  full  effect.  The  muscles  of  tin-  limbs  em- 
ployed have  acquired  a  flexibility  durim  ion,  and 
those  not  in  action  a  stiffness  during  rest,  which  renders  every 
change  slow  and  unequal  in  the  commencement.  I,oni:  hi!. it 
also  produce-  muscles  exercised  a  capn  nduring 
fatigue  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  could  support  un- 
der other  circumstances."  So,  also,  in  the  use  of  tools,  time 

i^  In-:  111     :.::•:!:_'  from  on«-  to  :ui,  »Th«-r  :    and  v.  hsU  i:-.  iu\  iflBp|s> 

>ts  are  required  for  the  different  occupations,  at  least  three 
must  be  constantly  idle  and  useless. 

unber  of  machines,  which  fa- 

ite  and  abridge  labor  in  all  its  departments.     Tin-  division 

ibor  reduces  a  complex  operation  to  many  simple  tasks, 
each  of  which  is  incessantly  repeated;   and  this  is  precisely 

IM;I« Lines  may  be  made  most  easily  to  perform. 
whole  of  a  workman's  a  .  moreover,  being  directed  to 

-implc  object,  easier  and  readi«  r  nut  hods  of  obtaining 
object  are  more  likely  to  occur  to  him.  than  when  his  Thoughts 
are  dissipated  among  a  variety  of  things.     I  ird  that 

most  of  the  improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  been 
made  of  late  yean  in  the  manufactories  at  Lowell,  were  • 
suggested  by  the  common  workmen  who  were  engaged    IP 
tending  th<-  machine-.     In  the  first  steam-engine,  says  Adam 
•i.  -a  boy  was  cons  a  ployed  to  open  and  shut  al- 

tsrria  commii!  between  the  boil-  -lin- 

drr,  according  as  the  piston  either  ascended  or  descended. 
One  of  those  boys,  \vho  loved  to  play  with  hi*  companions, 
observed  that,  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  valve 
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which  opened  the  communication  to  another  part  of  tin  ma- 
chine, the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without  his  assistance, 
and  leave  liim  at  liberty."  Thus  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  improvement  of  steam-engines  was  made  by  an 
idle  boy. 

4.  Another  advantage  derived  from  tin-  division  of  labor  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Babbage  ;  —  the  more  economical  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  by  cla-Hiiir  ihe  work-people  according  to 
tln-ir  capacity.     "Different  parts  <>f  tin-  same  series  of  opera- 
tions require  unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily  strength  ;  and 
tho<e  who  have  skill  enough  for  the  most  dillicult,  or  -trench 
enough  for  the  hardest,  parts  of  the  labor,  are  made  much  m«  in- 
useful  by  being  employed  solely  in  them  ;   the  operations  which 

ybody  is  capable  of,  being  left  to  tho>e  who  are  lit  for  no 
othe  Thus,  in  a  cotton  mai  .  men.  women,  and 

children  are  employed  on  different  portions  of  the  work,  and, 
of  course,  at  very  different  rates  of  wages.  Obviously  there 
would  be  a  great  waste,  if  men  were  employed  to  perform  ia-ks 
which  children  might  do  as  well,  or  if  fingers  which  were  deli- 
cate enough  for  hem-stitching  and  embroidery,  were  devoted  to 
r; i !  <i ng  heavy  weights  or  swinging  sledge-hammers.  In  needle- 
making,  Mr.  Babbage  tells  us,  the  scale  of  remuneration  for 
dirt'cn-nt  parts  of  the  process,  performed  by  different  work-peo- 
ple, varies  from  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings  a  day. 

5.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor. 
says  Mr.  Senior.  ••  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 

turns  whieh  are  necessary  to  produce  a  single  given  renilt 
are  often  sufficient  to  produce  many  hundred  or  many  thou- 
sand similar  results.  The  Post-Office  supplies  a  familiar  illus- 
tration. The  same  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  send  a 
single  letter  from  Falmouth  to  New  York  are  sufficient  to  for- 
ward fifty,  and  nearly  the  same  exertions  will  forward  ten 
thousand.  If  every  man  were  to  effect  the  transmission  of  his 
own  correspondence,  the  whole  life  of  an  eminent  merchant 
miirht  be  passed  in  travelling,  without  his  heini:  able  to  deliver 
all  the  letter-  whieh  the  Post-Office  forwards  for  him  in  a 
single  evening.  The  labor  of  a  few  individuals.  d.-\,  .:.•<!  exclu- 
sively to  the  forwarding  of  letters,  produces  results  which  all 
the  exertions  of  all  the  in h a  1.'  Europe  could  not  effect, 

each  person  acting  independently." 
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The  ex  d>or  must  always  be  limited 

!>•   market    Ten  workmen  can  make  48,000 
pins  in  a  day;   but  they  car  no  to  advantage,  unless 

•  is  a  daily  consuin p'  o  that  amour  here 

be  a  <XX)  pins,  they  must 

•"  hall  the  day's  work,  or  change  their  occupation,— 
l.wn  i hi-  division  of  labor  by  engaging  in  two  sepa- 
rate tasks.     Hence,  the  division  of  labor  cannot  be  c-arrii 

•mi  i  \«  pt  in  the  case  of  products  capable  of  dis- 
tant transport,  ami  the  conscq  .  onsumption;  or 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  amidst  a  dense  popula- 
.  creating  an  extensive  local  demand.     Where  the  popula- 
is  limited,  many  trades,  elsewhere  di  ire  practised 
he  same  individual.     In  a  small  village,  the  same  person  is 
surgeon,  doctor,  and  apothecary ;  while,  in  a  large  city,  there  is 
separate  rmplo\m<-nt  i'..r«-i.-h  of  thrse  practitioners,  and 

Q|  tlu-ir  prof.-.-vMon  into  the  several 
icheurs,  Ate.     Tl.- 
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.   in  groceries,  but  in  dry  goods,  crockery,  hardware, 
books,  a  .  ;   and  if  a  Yankee,  he  may  also  edit, 

print,  and  pnhlNi  a  newspaper,  keep  a  school,  and  go  to  Con- 
gress.   In  large  cities,  the  sale  of  a  single  article  of  grocery 
may  form  a  large  and  lucrative  business ;  in  Boston  and  New 
.••re  are  shops  v.  h<  n-  nothing  is  sold  but  tea.     All  im- 

:  i,  as  by  roads,  canals, 

and  railways,  obviously  promote    t!  ...n   of  labor,  by 

Mm-  *!i  which  each  locality  can  command  ft-: 

of  labor  is  also  limited,  in  many  cases,"  says 
.  "  l.\   tin-  n:r  :ic  i-mpl.  Atrriru 

susceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  occupa- 
-  as  many  branches  of  manufactures,  because  its  different 
occupations  cannot  possibly  be  simultaneous.     One  man  can- 
't >e  always  ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another  reaping, 
orkman  who  only  practised  one  agricultural  open 
would  be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.     The  same  person 
may  perform  tlu-iu  all  in  succession,  and  havr.  in  almost  every 
rlimate,  a  considerable   amount    of  unoccupied   time.     The 
.•ion  i»f  lal>or  i»f  \vhirh  a^r'u-ultunil  industry  is  sascep- 
is  cliirtly  that  which   Mr    ffl  :»ple  Cooper- 
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:i ;  many  persons  employed  together  in  the  same  \vork. 
To  execute  a  great  agricultural  improxement.  it  is  ohm  IP 
sary  that  many  laborers  phou Id  work  together;  hut  in  general, 
except  the  few  whose  business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
\vork  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or  a  railway  embankment 
cannot  be  made  without  a  combination  of  many  laborer  :  but 
they  are  all  excavators,  except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerk-." 

Thr  advantages  of  tin-  dixi-ion  of  labor,  however.  \\-  must 
admit,  are  subject  to  one  serious  drawback.  IY\\  things  tend 
so  effectually  to  dwarf  the  mind  and  .-unit  the  faculties  as  tin- 
incessant  and  long-continued  repetition  of  a  very  simple  ; 
—  a  mechanical  movement  which  is  repeated  with  as  little  ef- 
fort of  thought  as  if  it  \\ere  performed  by  a  machine.  ]•'. 
Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  constant  application  to  such  a 
"necessarily  renders  the  workmen  as  stupid  and  ignorant  ai  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  human  being."  And  Say  add-,  that  "a 
man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  execution  of  a  single 
operation,  will  most  assuredly  acquire  the  faculty  of  executing 
it  better  and  quicker  than  others;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  rendered  less  fit  for  every  other  occupation,  bodily  and 
intellectual;  his  other  faculties  will  be  gradually  blunted  and 
nguished,  and  the  man,  as  an  individual,  will  degenerate 
in  consequence.  To  have  never  done  anything  but  make  the 
eighteenth  part  of  a  pin,  is  a  sorry  account  for  a  human 
being  to  give  of  his  existence."  The  division  even  of  intel- 
lectual labor,  however  it  may  tend  to  excellence  and  insure 
success  in  a  single  department,  is  not  without  a  similar  perni- 
cious result  The  successful  pursuit  of  a  single  art,  or  of  t In- 
fraction of  a  single  science,  is  but  poor  compensation  for  tin- 
Ices  of  all  versatility  and  alertness  of  mind,  and  for  allowing 
most  of  the  faculties  to  rust  by  disuse.  One  may  become  a 
good  accountant,  an  expert  mathematician,  and  even  a  skilful 
lawyer,  without  being  anything  more  than  the  fraction  of  a 
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IB    vi. 

>'.    OF   CAPITA!  HE    MEANS    OP    ITS    INCREASE. 

< OTHER  circumstance  on   which  the  <  ilicieocy  of  labor 
largely  depends  is  the  coop  <>r  it 

capital  is  wealth,  hut  ail  wealth  is  not  capital.      I 

i it-li  man's  hiniM  anr<N  —  his  carpets,  his  plate,  his 

c   food  which    i«   daily  placed 

ins  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  hut  not  <•• 
:il.     All  these  articles  contribute  to  his  enjoyment,  perhaps 
•<•  necessary  for  his  sustenance ;  hut  th--y  do 
ul  him  in  the  creation  of  other  \alucs.     As  they 
are  conpum-  worn  out,  they  create  nothing  to  re- 

place them,  and  leave  behind  them  nothing  hut  tin-  n-m* -in!. ran- •«• 
ii  which1  <•  afforded.     They  are  the  fruit 

indu-try  indeed,  having  been  created,  as  all  other 
values  are,  1».  !i  the  exception  of  the  little  food 

necessary  to  support  lite,  they  do  not  sustain  present 
labor,  d<>  in  the  p  a  of  fresh  values.     Capital  is 

that  portion  of  wealth  ////////  is  consumed,  not  for  purposes  of 
mere  enjoyment,  not  for  immediate  gratification,  but  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  more  wealth.  \  with  greater 

•  rapidity  :  but  its  value  .-are  in  one  shape  only  to 

reappear  iu  another.     The  nccr.-  >t   of 

capital  arises  from  the  fact,  that  man  cannot  labor  to  any  good 
purpose  with  his  hands  alon-  II  must  have  tools,  imple- 
ment-, maeh'mery.  raw  material;  if  <  i  which  he'is 
engaged  requirr-  r  it-  manufacture,  he  must  bt» 

ied,  and  lodged  while  he  is  occupied  in  manufacturing  it 
aggregate  of  wealth  existing  in  these  various  form*,  de- 
signed either  to  aid  the  labor*  i  in  his  m>r/c.  or  to  support  km 
while  working,  is  capital.  It  is  consumed,  hut  it-  value  ap- 
pears again  in  the  larger  amount  of  wealth  which  industry 
produces  when  thus  assisted.  The  tools  and  machinery  wear 

.  hut   the  products  which  they  have  aided  in  creating: 
able  the  capitalist  to  replace  them  with  a  profit.     Raw  cotton 
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is  consumed  in  large  qu:m lit  1-  .  and  reappears  as  cloili  :  the 
seed-corn  is  buried  in  the  earth,  but  in  a  few  months,  tin-  har- 
vest yields  twenty  or  t  h  i  r  t  \  fold. 

Labor  is  limited  by  capital,  because  labor  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted to  any  advantage  without  capital.  Yet  this  fact  does 
not  contradict  our  general  proposition,  tint  \\« -alih  i 
by  labor  alone ;  for  capital  itself  is  created  by  labor,  and  might 
be  called  consolidated  or  invest'  >1  l<il><>r.  But  Millionth  labor  is 
thu-  limited,  it  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
capita]  employed.  A  master-shoemaker.  \vith  a  capital  of  not 
B  than  $  5,000,  may  keep  twenty  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices in  constant  employment  :  while  a  manufacturer  of  g<»M 
and  silver  p!  a  wholesale  merchant,  with  a  capital  of 

half  a  million  of  dollars,  may  not  pay  wages  to  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  persons.  Me Culloch  observes,  that  "a  manu- 
facturer's power  to  employ  labor  is  not  measured  by  the  total 
amount  of  his  capital,  but  by  the  amount  of  that  portion  only 
which  is  n'rrn/t.'fift^-  capital.  A  capitalist  possessed  of  a  hun- 
dred steam-engines,  and  of  £  50,000  of  circulating  capital,  has 
no  greater  demand  for  labor,  and  does  not,  in  fact,  employ  a 
single  workman  more,  than  the  capitalist  who  has  no  ma- 
chinery, and  only  £50,000  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment 
of  wages."  Boots  and  shoes,  for  instance,  are  at  present  rnan- 
•iircd  without  machinery,  and  with  the  aid  only  of  a  few 
cheap  tools.  With  a  lapstone,  a  hammer,  a  knife,  and  an  awl, 
joorneyn  begin  work  :  and  even  the  raw  material 

which  he  n.-cds  is  so  frequently  -  turned  over,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  or  so  quickly  <  d  from  leather  into  merchantable 

boots  and  shoes,  that,  if  the  articles  can  be  sold  as  soon  as  they 
are  manufactured,  a  few  dollars  will  keep  him  constantly  sup- 
plied with  suilicicnt  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immense 
capital  must  be  vested  in  machinery,  before  the  business  of 
ing  cotton  or  woollen  cloth  on  a  great  scale  can  begin. 

Even  in  the  rudest  states  of  society,  among  savage  nations, 
capital  exists,  though  in  small  quantities,  and  performs  its  ap- 
propriate functions.  "The  wretched  nati  \v  Holla 
says  Colonel  Torrens,  "has  his  spear,  his  fishing  implements, 
and  his  canoe,  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  his  labor,  —  of  j XT- 
forming  operations  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be  incapable, 
and  appropriating  production-  of  nature  wrhich,  but  for  the  aid 
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IMM  rude  instruments,  would  forever  have  iwnainad  be- 
reach."    Before  he  labors  directly  to  captor*  the  wild 

tenon'  uf  tli.-  forest*  and  the  river*,  be  labora  to  prepare  him- 
self  for  the  taak  by  manufacturing  the  neoeatary  implements; 
consequently,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  articles  which  he 
finally  obtain*  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labor,  both 

irect,  which  was  devoted  to  their  production.    No 

will  give  labor  of  either  *•  t  hing.    That  which  was 

bestowed  <>n  the  manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows  must  be 

[>ensated  just  as  ranch,  and  in  the  same  ratio,  as  that 
\\  hi.-h  was  given  to  the  pursuit  and  killing  of  wild  animals; 
otherwise,  no  one  will  make  bows  and  arrows.  The  law  of 
distr  -hen-fore,  that  th.-  v:tlur  of  the  completed  product 

will  l...  divided  among  its  producers  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
labor  bestowed  by  each,  is  not  altered  by  the  cooperation  of 
il  with  labor.     The  profits  of  capital  are  the  reward  of 
labor  just  as  much  as  the  wages  directly  paid  to  the  laborer. 

Ca  itts,  as  I  have  said,  among  savages ;  and  it  accu- 

mulates very  rapidly  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  80 
rapid,  indeed  imrease,  and  so  vast  becomes  its  aggre- 

gation, i  i  (Terence  in  point  of  effi- 

ciency  between  the  labor  of  the  savage  and  that  of  civilised 
BIBB.  The  Australian  or  the  Indian  may  be  as  muscular  as 
the  Europea  i  i  works  as  hard,  and  is  even  more  ca- 

pable of  enduring  hardship  and  privation.  He  also  practises 
the  «li\  M..M  of  labor  to  some  extent,  as  a  whole  tribe  often 
unite  in  the  chase  or  in  war,  and  make  larger  captures  by  act- 
ing in  concert  and  parcelling  out  the  work  among  each  other. 

•heir  lahor  on  the  \vholc  is  miserably  inefficient  and  un- 
productive, because  it  is  aided  only  by  a  trifling  amount  of 

tal.     "Ten  men,  abundantly  supplied  with   capital,  and 

il  in  the  ii-  vould  be  able  to  appropriate  a  greater 

ot "  ti-h.  and  of  useful  mineral  productions,  than  could 

be  appro  pri:t  •  n  thousand,  whose  only  instrument  of 

•ii  was  the  labor  of  their  hands/' 
The  savage  does  not  amass  capital,  because  he  is  incapable 

>resight  and  self-denial.     What  he  obtains  is  devoted  to 

the  gratificat  lie  present  inon.  -  wasted.     This, 

in  truth,  is  :  f  reason  xvhy  he  does  nut  till  the  ground; 

he  often  has  knowledge  enough  for  this  end,  his  powers  of  ob- 

6* 
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aervation  being  largely  developed.     He  notices  slight  peculiar- 
ities of  vegetation,  which  escape  the  eye  of  tin-  white  man  ; 
and  by  this  means, is  often  enabled  to  lind  \n>  way  through  the 
trackless  forests.     lie  knows  that  edible  fruits  and  grain 
produced  from  seed.     But  In-  is  not  economical  and  prudent 

igh  to  reserve  seed-corn  for  agriculture,  or  to  lay  in  a 
of  food  which  will  enable  him  to  expend  labor  en  th<-  ground, 
to  dig  and  plant,  \\ilh  tin-  expectation  ol<  leaping  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  only  after  an  interval  of  some  months.  He  is  obli^-d 
to  give  all  his  toil  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour,  be- 
cause he  is  not  prudent  enough  to  save,  and  not  industrious 
enough  to  work  when  there  is  no  immediate  i  v  for 

working.  Though  the  common  opinion  runs  the  other 
I  believe  that  man  has  no  natural  instinct  for  saving,  no  < 
nal  propensity  for  labor ;  —  none,  at  least,  that  is  not  constant- 
ly overridden  by  other  and  stronger  propensities.  The  hardest 
lesson  for  children  and  savages  to  learn  i-  that  of  economy, — 
the  necessity  of  bridling  the  inclination  or  appetite  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  a  view  to  some  prospective  benefit.  Long  and 
hard  experience  has  taught  this  lesson  to  the  full-grown  and 
reflecting  man.  and  taught  it  so  effectually,  that,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  acquired  inclination  overrides  the  original  impulses, 
and  all  other  passions  are  merged,  not  merely  in  the.  love  of 
accumulation,  but  in  that  of  saving.  We  not  infrequently 
hear  of  misers  who  will  give  away  thousands,  while  they  are 
depriving  themselves  almost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
sake  of  saving  units.  Exertion  is  naturally  pleasant,  it  is  t  n  n  • ; 
yet  only  when  directed  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  as  in 
sport;  not  the  long-continued  and  monotonous  exertion  which 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  future  good.  That  always 
requires  self-restraint,  a  contest  with  and  a  victory  over  our 
original  inclinations. 

ii  view  of  the  difference  between  the  barbarian  and  the 
civilized  man  leads  directly  to  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
capital  and  the  means  of  its  increase.  It  begins  in  saving,  and 
is  enlarged  only  by  the  continued  exercise  of  frugality.  Labor 
creates  wealth,  the  object  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
gratification  of  desire;  and  the  portion  of  wealth  which  is 
saved  from  the  gratification  of  our  immediate  wants,  and  re- 
served to  aid  our  future  labor,  so  that  the  future  product  may 
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be  greater,  is  capital.  The  inducement  to  the  practice  of  such 
firug  a  always  strong  enough  in  a  civilized  ootiinn. 

enrobe,  C'cst  le  premier  pas  t/tti  antic.  The  hardest  strug- 
gle, the  severest  exercise  of  self-denial,  is  to  make  the  begin* 
ning,  to  spare  a  little  from  our  daily  comforts  when  as  yet  we 
are  entirely  depend*  .r  unaided  labor. 

Afterwards,  that  little  \vhirh  was  reserved  works  along  \\ith 
us,  and  the  Mirplus  in  greater  tit  the  second  year, 

though  we  have  practised  no  additional  self-restraint     Soon, 
aggregate  of  these  savings  produces  more  than  our  original, 
individual  earnings,  and  our  e.\|>enditures  may  come  up  again 
ill  niea.Mirc  of  what  they  would  have  been  if  no  fru- 
gality had  been  practised  at  the  outset;  and  yet  accumul 
goes  on  as  rapidly  as  if  we  had  been  able  to  reserve  the  whole 
original  product  of  our  1  insist  upon  nothing.     The 

industrial  organization  of  society  is  now  so  perfect,  that  the 
smallest  savings  can  be  utilized.  -ted  iimnediat« 

active  employment  as  capital.     '1  'hi-  r ;ij>id  progress  of  accumu- 
lation, operating  like  the  constantly  accelerating  force  of  grav- 
<>n,  supplies  the  strong  in  .-  frugality,  which  operates 

inn  in  the  swift  growth  of  national  opulence. 

•  •asy  to  «  :ie  difference,  on  which  so  much 

stress  is  laid,  between  productive  and  unproductive  eonsamp- 
t inn.  Take  the  ca*<  -1  to  in  a  former  chapter,  of 

borer  who  has  saved  $  100  from  his  yearly  earnings.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  having  this  sum  in  reserve,  he  may  inn m -di- 
ll in  giving  :r  to  hi-  friends,  Of 
pun  hosing  finer  clothes  and  furniture  for  hi*  In 
*  T  cose  would  the  values  thus  consumed  aid  either  his 
labor  or  tint  of  any  other  being;  in  the  first  case,  it  would  be 
consumed  all  at  once,  the  wine  being  drunk,  the  music  heard, 
the  delicacies  eaten,  and  there  would  be  on  end  of  his  savings; 
in  the  other  cose,  th«>  « -njoyii.  .Id  only  be  spread  over  a 
little  longer  linn-;  the  clothes  and  furniture,  in  the  eourse  of  a 
feu  months  or  years,  would  be  worn  out,  and  the  $  100  would 
then  have  equally  disappeared  without  return.  Such  is  what 
Is  termed  unproductive  consuntpti 

But  let  us  suppose,  as  before,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
placed  tlic   money  in   a   >avini;-'   bank,  or    lmui:h:    a   mat  him- 
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with  it,  by  the  aid  of  which  his  labor  would  produce  halt  as 
much  again  as  in  the  former  twelvemonth.  In  tin  bank,  as 
has  been  shown,  it  would  sure  <  —  ivrly  and  rapidly  assume  dif- 
ferent forms,  at  each  transformation  aiding  labor  or  setting  it 
in  motion,  at  each  \ieldini:  :i  profit,  and  leaving  a  final  profit 
for  the  benefit  of  him  who  deposited  it.  This  .-hare  of  profit 
accruing  to  the  owner  is  comparatively  small,  because  he  has 

milted  the  management  of  his  property,  and  the  ri.-k  of 
losing  it,  to  others,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  the  labor  and 
hazard  of  its  superintendence.  If  he  chooses  to  use  it  him-df, 
as  in  the  case  supposed  of  purchasing  a  machine  with  it.  \\\> 
yearly  earnings  will  be  much  increased,  and  the  surplus  will  be 
enough  to  keep  the  machine  in  repair,  to  buy  another  when 
the  first  one  is  worn  out.  and  to  leave  a  larger  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  surplus,  again,  he  may  spend  productively 
or  nn productively. 

In  all  the  cases  now  enumerated,  it  is  evident  that  the  labor- 
er's surplus  earnings  are  consumed.  In  the  first  two  cases,  be- 
ing consumed  only  to  obtain  present  enjoyment,  whether  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  they  never  appear  again  ;  in  the  last 
two,  being  consumed  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  labor,  they 

jtear  in  the  increased  product  of  that  labor.  And  so  it 
must  be  in  every  supposable  case,  except  where  the  savings 
are  obtained  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver  money,  and  are 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  then,  indeed,  they  are  not  consumed,  be- 
cause they  are  not  used  at  all,  either  for  present  gratification 
or  future  gain. 

\Ve  see  the  fallacy,  then,  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
prodigals  who  waste  their  substance  in  riotous  or  ostentatious 
lining,  though  they  and  their  families  afterwards  suffer  for  it, 
are  yet  benefactors  to  the  community,  because  their  liberal  ex- 
penditures keep  laborers  in  employ,  increase  the  profits  of  simp 
keepers,  and  diffuse  benefits  all  around  them.  He  who  saves, 

he  contrary,  appears  in  the  li«rht  of  one  \vho  hoards;  sav- 
ing seems  but  another  word  for  keeping  a  thing  to  one's  self, 
while  spending  appears  to  be  distributing  it  among  oth 

This  popular  error  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the 
wasteful  person  consumes  his  income  and  his  capital  mostly 
on  the  spot  where  he  resides,  where  the  public  eye  can  follow 
his  wealth,  and  see  it  passing  into  the  hands  of  laborers, 
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tradesmen,  and  dependent*.    Bat  these  persons  do  not  obtain 

r  n..ihiuif.     They  give  services,  goods, articles  of  hmir. 

umge ;  and  when  these  services  are  rendered,  and 
cles  consumed,  there  10  an  end  of  the  prodigal's  wealt        II 
has  i  .  ami  they  am-    hut    little  richer  than  bet 

i  IK  only  made  th  iry  gains,  or  received  their  accus- 

The  column  ••  poorer  by  the 

:it  \\hieh  the  prodigal  has  squandered.     The  sav- 
ings  of  the  frugal  person,  »n  th.-  other  hand,  are  often  v. 

« '  neighborhood,  being  qu  i 

invested  in  a  bank  <>r  manufactory,  when-  they  are  consumed 
prod  r.'  still  applied  to  tli-  purchase  of 

labor  or  goods,  and  so  equally  keep  industry  in  m  ugh 

tin-  I-  neficial  r«  u»t  easily  traced  back,  and  ascribed  to 

the  proper  author  of 

rake  this  point  el.-arer.  I  will  take  a  particular  example. 
Suppose  a  prodigal  maintains  an  establishment  of  ten  mrni:il 
servants,  at  an  expense  of  $  3,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  has  expended  this  portion  of  his  capital,  and  the  ser- 
vants have  received  their  usual  wages ;  but  as  they  have  toiled 
only  to  pamper  his  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  to  gratify  his  love 
of  ostentation,  no  products  of  their  labor  remain  at  the  end  of 
tin-  y«-ar.  and  they  are  no  better  nil"  than  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  obtained  equal  wages  for  making  boots  and  shoes, 
or  laboring  on  a  farm.  Then  suppose  a  frugal  person,  having 
an  equal  sum  of  $  3,000  a  year  to  spend,  instead  of  hiring  me- 
nial servants  \vith  it.  should  invest  it  in  the  shoemaking  busi- 
ness or  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvious  that  an  equal  numb* 
persons  might  thus  be  employed,  and  at  the  same  wages ;  at 
the  md  t.f  the  year,  moreover,  instead  of  nothing  being  left, 
there  would  be  an  additional  stock  of  one  or  two  thousand 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  of  t«nr  «r  live  thousand  bushels  of 
capital  of  the  frugal  person  and  the  riches  of  the 

iiunity  would  thus  be  augmented  to  the  extent  perhaps  of 
$  4,000  (ordinary  allowance  being  made  for  profits)  ;  and  this 

Id  he  ii  fund  for  the  support  of  industry  for  an  indefinite 

d.   «>r   until    it    eame   into   the   hands  of  a  prodigal  who 
should  \\a>te  it  in  luxuries  and  self-indulgence. 

Adam  Smith  happily  illustrates  this  subject,  by  comparing 
the  frugal  person  to  the  founder  of  a  public  charity,  in  that  he 
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establishes,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  fund  for  th<>  purpose  of  sup- 
plying indigent  laborers  with  employment  at  good  wages 
all  time  to  come.     But  tin-  prodigal  is  like  him  "who  per\ 
the  revenues  of  some  pious  foundation  to  profane  purposes,  as 
he  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with  those  funds  which  the  fru- 
gality  of  his   forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the 
inainten:-  -idustry.'' 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  only  fund  from  which  savings 
can  be  made,  and  capital  thereby  increased,  is  the  annual  in- 
come or  revenue  of  the  individual.  If  the  manufacturer,  for 
instance,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  merely  got  his  capital  back 
again,  the  values  created  exactly  replacing  those  which  were 
consumed,  though  he  has  preserved  his  property,  he  has  eU'ect- 
ed  no  savin-::  lie  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  lie  was  be- 
fore. His  capital  ought  to  be  replaced  with  a  pro /if :  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  profits  for  a  year,  not  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
values  produced  during  that  time,  constitutes  \\\<  income  or 
revenue.  This  income,  like  the  year's  wages  of  a  lab- 
seems  to  be  the  fund  naturally  designed  for  his  own  mainte- 
nance and  that  of  his  family.  A  portion  of  it  must  be  spent  in 
this  manner,  —  that  is,  must  be  spent  improductively ;  for 
health  and  strength  must  be  kept  up  by  food,  drink,  and 
clothing;  in  addition  to  which,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  full 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  a  small  portion  of  every  one's  income 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  amusement  and  a  few  luxuries.  But 
if  these  personal  expenditures,  and  the  replacement  of  the  cap- 
ital consumed  during  the  year,  do  not  absorb  the  whole  in- 
come, what  remains  is  a  true  saving,  an  addition  to  capital,  a 
benefit  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  error,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "to  regret  the 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  in  an  opulent 
country,  goes  to  supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would 
be  to  lament  that  the  community  has  so  much  to  spare  from 
its  necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all  higher  uses.  This 
portion  of  the  produce  is  the  fund  from  which  all  the  wants  of 
the  community,  other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are  provided 
for;  the  measure  of  its  means  of  enjoyment,  and  of  its  power 
of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  productive.  That  so  great 
a  surplus  should  be  available  for  such  purposes,  and  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  them,  is  a  subject  only  of  congratulation. 
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t)iings  to  bo  regretted  and  to  be  remedied  are  the  prodi- 
gious inequa  Mirplos  Is  distributed,  and  the 
largo  share  which  full*  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no 
olcnt  service  in  retur 

\v  hieh  U  employed  in  creating  more  wealth  has 

I 

Inhere  are  two  ways,"  be  says,  "  in  which  a  capital  may 
be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit 

"  I  may  be  employed  in  raising,  rnanufactniing,  or 

purchasing  goods,  and  selling  them  again  with  a  profit.     The 
capital  employed  in  thi-  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to 
mploycT,  \\  1  her  remains  in  his  possession  or  con- 

tinues in  the  same  shape.     The  goods  of  the  men -}iant  yield 
him  no  revenae  or  profit  till  he  sells  them  for  money,  and  the 
i  ;i-  little  till  it  is  again  exchanged  for  goods. 
ital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one  shape,  and 
returning  to  h  11  i  in  another;  and  it  i-  only  l>y  means  of  such 
circulation,  or  successive  exchanges,  •  n  yield  him  any 

profit    Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  properly  be  called  circu- 

/'itini?  rapit  ik 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  land, 

in  the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and  implements  of  trade, 

•i   >ui  h  like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without 

changing  masters  or  circulating  any  further.     Sueh  capitals, 

th<T  .;iy  properly  be  called  fixed  capitals." 

Tin-  ii  a  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  remark, 

ting  Capital  fulfil-  tin-  whole  of  its  office  in  pro- 
M  by  a  single  use ;  \vhile   I-'ixrd  Capital  produces  its  ef- 
t>y  i"  ing  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept,  and  its 
efficacy  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.     Observe,  also, 
th'    same  articles  may  be  Circulating  Capital  while  in 

>e  person,  and  become  Fixed  Capital  as  soon  as 
are  transferred  to  an» >t her.     A  <to<-k  of  finished  ploughs, 
for  instance,  belongs  to  the  :  i-s  while  they  are  owned 

by  the  mnnufaeti  lie  merchant,  who  expects  not  to  use, 

to  sell  them,  and  can  obtain  his  profit  only  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  sale;  l.ut  they  become  Fixed  Capital  when 
are  purchased  by  the  farmers,  who  expect  to  retain  and 
use  them  till  they  are  worn  < 

Ked  Capita],  Adam  Smith  remarks,  "consists  chiefly  of 
the  four  following  articles:  — 
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l'ir    .   of  all  useful  machines  and   implements  of  trade 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor. 

"  Secondly,  of  all  buildings  used  for  tin-  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  and  farm  buildings. 
y  are  a  sort  «>f  Instruments  of  trade,  and  may  be  consid- 
i  in  the  same  light. 

"Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of  what   has  I 
profitably  laid  out   in  clearing,  draining,  inclosing,  manuring, 
and   n  (lucin^  it    into   the  condition  most  proper  for  culture. 
\n  improved  farm  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  one 
of  those  useful  machines  \\-hirli  facilitate  and  abridge  labor. 

"Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  acquisition  of  such  talents  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  his  education,  study, 
or  apprenticeship,  costs  an  expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed 
and  reali/ed,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  The  improved  dexter- 
ity of  a  workman  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a 
machine  or  instrument  of  trade,  which  facilitates  and  abridges 
labor. 

"  The  Circulating  Capital  is  composed  likewise  of  four 
parts  :  — 

"  First,  of  the  money  by  means  of  which  all  the  other  three 
are  circulated  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consume 

"  Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the  possession  of 
the  butcher,  the  gra/ier,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

"  Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altogether  rude,  or  more 
or  less  manufactured,  of  clothes,  furniture,  and  building,  which 
are  not  yet  made  up,  but  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
manufacturers,  or  merchants. 

"  Fourthly,  of  the  work  which  is  made  up  and  completed,  but 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer;  such  u 
the  finished  work  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the  goldsmith,  the 
jeweller,  and  the  China  merchant  The  Circulating  Capital 
consists  in  this  manner  of  the  provisions,  materials,  and  fin- 
ished work  of  all  kinds,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respect- 
ive dealers,  and  of  the  money  that  is  necessary  for  circulating 
and  distributing  them  to  their  final  consumers." 

To  this  enumeration  by  Adam  Smith  must  be  added  two 
classes  of  articles,  which  seem  to  have  been  excluded  by  him 
for  insufficient  reasons;  namely,  food  and  the  other  necessaries 
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'id  dwelling-houses.    The  name  of  capital  has  been 

turned  as  revenue,  with  a  view  to  subsistence  or  enjoyment, 
and  not  aa  capita  .  view  to  pr<>  may  be 

replied,  that  the  laborer,  before  be  can  construct  or  fashion 
anything,  must  \  .  have  raw  materials  and  tools,  but 

lllllM     In-     <rcUIV     of    :i     1. "1-111^    ;|||,1   :i  iliniii-r.          \ll     •  A|M  -inlltlirr 

for  a  :  t  heae  objects  is  necessary  before  he  can  complete 

his  task ;  and  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditure  is  therefore 

properly  considered  as  an  advance  of  capital,  the  means  for 

idvonoe  having  been  previously  obtained  by  abstinence  or 


CHAPTER    VII 

TOE    CIRCUMSTANCES   WHICH    FAVOR    THE    GROWTH    OP   CAPITAL: 
THE   SECURITY    OF   PROPERTY. 

circumstances  on  which  the  rapidity  of  accumulation, 
ic  growth  of  capital,  depends,  are  various,  and  the  study 
hem  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  researches  in  which  the 
economist  or  the  historian  can  engage.  Laws  and  political 
institutions  generally  have  a  vast  influence  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  differences  of  national  character  and  peculiarities  of 
geographical  position.  The  results  of  the  former  may  be 
traced,  by  tin-  lii:ht  both  of  thmry  ami  history,  oftrn  in  quar- 
ters where  they  would  be  the  least  suspected,  the  most  promi- 
and  marked  effect  being  frequently  attributable  to  the 
noiseless  working,  through  many  ijriHTation*,  of  jx-culiar  cus- 
toms and  laws,  \vhi<  attract  much  n«  isely  be- 
cause they  are  ingrained  or  deeply  seate<i  most  among 
these  sili-ni  hut  potrm  causes,  which  escape  the  attention  of 
the  superficial  observer,  must  be  ranked  the  legislative  and  con- 
suetudinary provisions  which  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
estates  of  persons  deceased.  I  tx  li<  v,<  the  striking  differences 
in  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  English  and  the 
American  people,  who  ore  of  the  same  blood,  who  speak  the 
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same  language,  who  have  many  similar  traits  of  national  char- 
Mi  whose  political  in>titutions  in  tin-  main  arc  very 
mneli  alike,  are  more  attributable  to  their  different  mode 
regulating  the  succession  to  property,  than  to  any  other  single 
cause  whatsoever.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  hereat 

Our  general  question  is,  When  is  labor  most  energetic,  uni- 
versal, and  effective  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  by  what 
means  are  the  motives  to  accumulation  from  savings  most 
strongly  stimulated?  I  cannot  attribute  much  importance  in 
this  respect  to  what  are  called  the  natural  advantages  of  a 
country,  —  its  genial  climate,  fertile  soil.  larir«-  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory, or  happy  geographical  position.  These  natural  a<i 
tages,  as  they  are  termed,  have  fearful  drawbacks  in  the  indo- 
lence and  sense  of  security  which  they  foster,  and  the  luxurious 
habits  to  which  the  people  who  possess  them  incline,  their 
chief  luxury  always  being  repose.  Some  of  the  countries  of 
South  America  are  as  highly  favored  in  these  respects  as  any 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  but  it  is  not  to  this  portion  of  our 
continent  that  we  look  for  instances  of  the  most  rapid  irrowth 
of  national  wealth.  "  In  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  Middle. 
Ages,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "the  most  prosperous  com- 
munities were  not  those  which  had  the  1  rritory  or  the 
most  fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by 
natural  sterility  to  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  a  conven- 
ient maritime  situation;  as  Tyre,  Marseilles,  Venice,  tin  free 
«  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  like."  And  that  we  may  not 
estimate  even  this  convenience  of  position,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Athens,  Tyre,  and  Venice  stand  just  where 
they  did,  though  their  commercial  glory  has  long  since  j»; 
away.  The  geographical  position  of  Greece,  with  its  long 
line  of  deeply  indented  sea-coast  on  a  tideless  sea,  is  precisely 
t  it  was  when  Greece  almost  monopolized  the  commerce 
and  the  arts  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  is  now  the  most  in- 
significant kingdom  in  Europe,  and  with  ditiiculty  supports 
an  ignorant  and  thinly  scattered  population. 

But  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
At  home,  —  here  in  Massachusetts,  —  where  we  are  indebted 
to  the  rigor  of  our  climate  and  the  hardness  of  our  soil  for  our 
only  natural  exports,  capital  has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  as 
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fast  as  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  —  faster  probably 
than  in  Louisiana,  •  staples  <  a  and  sugar, 

and  its  unequalled  position  at  the  outlet  into  the  great  < 
of  five  thousand  mile*  of  internal  navigation,  —  as  fast  a 

vania,  with  it-  inexhaustible  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  its  soil  so  fertile  that  one  county  might  produce  more 
wheat  than  the  whole  Bay  State.    Natural  wealth  enervates 
both  body  snd  mind.     Where  an  abundance  can  be  had  •• 
little  labor,  much  labor  will  never  be  practised.     What  seems 
a  paradise  on  earth,  the  nearest  natural  semblance  of  a  < 
den  of  Eden,  may  be  found  in  the  isles  of  the  South  Pacific, 

!  the  West  Indies,  where  a  race  of  white  colonists  seem  to 
be  fast  becoming  as  feeble  and   brutish  as  were  the  natives 
Unpossessed.     Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, we  are  reminded  that  the  essential  quality  of  wealth, 
properly  so  called,  is  ditiimlty  of  attainment,  —  <!  that 

can  be  overcome  only  by  long  and  strenuous  exertion. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  national  opu- 
lence are  moral  rather  than  physical ;  a  situation  which  shall 
make  foreign  commerce  at  least  practicable,  seems  to  be  the 
lispensable  condition  that  is  not  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  By  moral  causes  alone  can  we  hope 
to  *<  interesting  and  difficult  problem,  the  decline  and 

(all  of  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  Spain.     Hardly  two  cen- 
turies  ago,  Spain  was  what  Great  Britain  is  now,  the  richest, 

•  •at,  and  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  on  whose  do- 
minions the  sun  never  set,  and  whose  people,  distinguished 
alike  in  arts  and  arms,  carried  their  flag  and  their  renown  to 

r  pole,  and  encircled  the  earth  with  the  golden  chains  of 
tii-  ir  •  .mmerce.  Now,  language  seems  hardly  adequate  to 
describe  their  poverty  and  abasement,  and  the  wretched  condi- 

of  Spain.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  decline  of  hei 
military  strength  and  political  influence  among  the  nations  of 

>pc.  This  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause,  of  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  economical  condition  of 
her  people,  —  of  the  decay  of  her  commerce,  the  loss  of  her 
manufactures,  the  wretched  state  of  her  agriculture,  and  the 
gradual  wasting  away  of  her  population.  And  her  decline 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies; 
since  it  became  marked  at  least  a  century  before  th< 
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these  colonio  ihivw  oil*  her  yoke;  and  since  apparently  the 
same  causes  which  have  enfeebled  the  mother  country.  ha\c 
prevented  all  progress  among  her  emancipated  children  in  the 
Western  world.  In  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  from 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadi/,  the  right  arm  of  indn-try 
seems  to  be  paraly/ed,  and  what  remains  of  energy,  courage, 
and  intelligence  among  the  people  is  wasted  in  dissensions 
and  civil  broils,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  golden  pur- 
suits of  peace.  The  physical  circumstances  in  the  two  cases 
are  as  unlike  as  possible;  yet,  in  point  of  natural  advantages, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  favored.  A 
fairer  field  for  the  development  of  labor  and  enterprise  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  than  that  which  exists  on  the  hiirh  table- 
lands of  Mexico  and  among  the  romantic  valleys  of  Spain. 
Improved  by  English  or  Anglo-American  hands,  under  Eng- 
lish or  Anglo-American  institutions,  they  would  become  store- 
houses of  wealth  for  future  generations. 

To  return  to  our  general  question:  —  The  moral  causes 
which  most  effectually  stimulate  labor  and  frugality,  and  there- 
by make  capital  accumulate  most  rapidly,  are  those  which  se- 
cure to  the  laborer  with  the  greatest  certainty  the  fruit  of  his 
industry  :  which  raise  the  kind  or  degree  of  labor  to  the  high- 
est practicable  point;  and  which  offer  the  highest  reward,  the 
largest  measure  of  social  advantages,  to  the  holder  of  capital, 
—  apportioning  that  reward  strictly  to  the  comparative  amount 
which  he  holds,  and  making  it  most  immediate  and  attractive. 
There  are  three  points,  then,  which  may  be  more  fully  stated 
thus:  — 

1 .  That  the  laborer  shall  be  sure  of  receiving  the  full  amount 
of  his  wages,  or  shall  be  protected  in  the  ownership  of  the 
values  which  he  has  produced. 

2.  That  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  education  of  the  laboring 
classes  generally  shall  be  raised  to  the  highest  point,  —  so  that, 
the  labor  of  one  well-trained  mechanic  being  as  effective  at 
least  as  that  of  three  raw  hands  or  mere  laborers,  the  working 
class  shall  contain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  former,  and  as 
few  as  possible  of  the  latter  description. 

3.  That  the  savings  when  made,  or  the  capital  when  accu- 
mulated, shall  be  attended  with  as  high  a  rate  of  profit,  and  as 
large  a  measure  of  physical  comfort,  social  consideration,  and 
political  influence  as  possible. 
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The  i  M   vj»i.  h  nmy  be  offered  upon  these  three 

>ts  arc  enough,  1  think,  to  prove  that  they  arc  vastly  move 
important  th:m  :m\  measure  •  nil  advantages,  including 

even  I  \s  huh  most  «tre«  ha*  been  laid,  —  the  inherited 

qualities  of  race,  or  the  national,  inbred  inclination  to  labor  and 
enterprise.    I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  natural  fticeHencee 

\nglo-8oxon  blood,  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  acqi 
excellences  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.     My  reason  for  dis- 
trust in  th«-  former  case  is,  that  time  was,  and  that  not  many 
years  ago,  when  the  Dm,  h  certain!} 

decidedly  superior  to  the   Knirii-h  in  industry,  frugality,  and 
commercial  adv.  In  this  last  respect,  even 

the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  were  ahead  of  tin -ir  English 
competitors.     And  here  in  America,  where  our  populati< 
a  conglomerate  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  the  first  genera 
born  on  American  soil,  be  its  parents  English,  Irish,  Dutch, 
or  Spaniards,  is  sure  to  show  the  characteristic  Amer- 
ican trait,  —  a  disposition  to  >  dare,  and  to  save,     Re- 
sults so  general  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  some  peculiarity 
in  the  air  that  we  breathe,  or  in  the  ons  that  we 

r.  And  as  the  researches  of  t -hemists  have  proved  that 
our  atmosphere  contains  about  the  usual  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  this  peculiarity  altogether 
to  our  "  institutions"  ;  —  understanding,  however,  this  term  in 
its  widest  sense ;  making  it  comprehend  not  merely  our  n-pub- 
iity.  our  national  and  State  organizations,  t>ut  our  re- 
l>u!>  !>its,  feelings,  and  tendencies,  —  our  disposition  to 

manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  •  ••  'tings,  and  there 

to  allot  the  greatest  trust  to  him  who  is  distinguished  above 
all  others  by  this  very  American  trait,  this  disposition  to 
to  dare,  and  to  save,  be  his  race  or  parentage  what  it  may. 

i<n,  security  in  the  receipt  and  enjoy  i: 
of  la  great  stimulus,  but  the  indispensable 

general   industry  and  frugality.    "  Secur 
us  not  only  the  absence  of  war,  tyranny,  intestine  eommo- 
S  and  all  other  causes  of  spoliat  rference,  and  nn- 

•rol,  but  the  absence  of  all  dread,  of  all  probability,  or 
possibility,  of  such  unhappy  contingencies      I . 
prise  are  elastic,  and  will  < pi ickly  recover  from  the  effect*  of 
any  sudden  or  unexpect-  towever  great,  if  the 
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workman  or  a<l  think  they  have  a  reasonable  protec- 

tion  |gfl  recurrence.      If  tin-  calamity  is  such  tliat    the 

•I  BUStafly  depopulated  l>\  it.  the  next  harveM  will 
make  up  the  temporary  scarcity  of  foo<l.  and  less  ihan  a  year's 
labor  will  replace  the  customary  siock  of  manufactured  com- 
modities; for  the  circulating  capital  of  the  manufacture! 
usually  "  turned  over/'  as  the  phrase  goes,  or  consumed  and 
reprodui ••  «  r  than  once  in  a  year;  and  if  his  fixed  capi- 

tal, his  machines,  ImiMings,  and  other  improvements,  require  :, 
little  longer  time  for  their  value  to  be  restored,  (the  potent  in- 
fluence of  credit  causing  them  to  be  actually  rebuilt  in  a 
short  period,)  it  is  still  matter  of  certain  calculation,  that  a  few 
years  will  make  up  the  loss.  But  if  a  dread  should  hang  over 
the  people,  lest  a  similar  catastrophe  should  soon  recur,  few 
would  labor  at  all,  and  those  few  would  put  but  little  heart 
int<»  their  work  ;  since  few  are  willing  to  produce  what  other- 
are  to  consume.  The  general  feeling  would  be  like  that  which 
prevails  on  shipboard,  after  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  is  lost : 
"  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Security  has  been  well  defined  by  Mr.  Mill  as  "the  com- 
pleteness of  the  protection  which  society  affords  to  its  mem- 
bers. This  consists  of  protection  by  the  government,  and 
against  the  government.  The  latter  is  the  more  important 
Where  a  person  known  to  possess  anything  worth  taking 
away  can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn  from  him,  with 
every  circumstance  of  tyrannical  violence,  by  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  will  exert 
themselves  to  produce  much  more  than  necessaries.  This  is 
the  acknowledged  explanation  of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile 
tracts  of  Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and  populous." 
Take,  for  instance,  the  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  tract, 
once  called  Mesopotamia,  from- its  position  between  the  two 
great  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  —  now  a  parched  and  dusty 
plain,  roamed  over,  rather  than  inhabited,  by  a  few  tribes  of 
half-starved  Bedouin  Arabs.  Yet  there  stood,  and  there  now 
stand  the  ruins  of,  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  that  ••  exceeding 
great  city,"  of  three  days'  journey,  which  probably  contained 
over  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  What  a  vast  suburban  and 
rural  population  must  have  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
in  order  to  supply  that  great  and  wealthy  metropolis  with 
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food!     Over  three  thousand  years  ago,  the*  banks  of  the  Tigris 

matt  have  been  nearly  as  populous  as  are  now  the  banks  of 

the  Seine  near  Paris.    Their  depopulation  and  consequent 

few  traces  now  remaining  of  the  gigantic  works 

in.-h  that  great  plain  was  formerly  irrigated,  must  be  as- 

"  constant  sense  of  insecurity  arising  from  many 

changes  of  dynasty,  preci  roads,  invasion  and  conquest, 

and  the  rigors  of  war  exercised  by  barbarian  conquerors.    Yet 

these  invasions,  so  far  as  appears  from  history,  were  not  so  fifc- 

ho  people  might  with  ease  have  recovered  from 

them  during  the  intervals,  had  not  the  constant  fear  that  they 

might  recur  at  any  day  gradually  paralyzed  all  effort,  till  the  na- 

at  last  wasted  away,  and  a  feeble  remnant  sought  shelter 

among  the  mountains,  leaving  that  fertile  plain  to  desolation. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  a  government  which  cannot  withstand 
aggression  from  abroad.  Hardly  less  injurious  in  its  effects  is 
the  government  which  is  too  feeble  or  indolent  to  protect  the 
people  against  themselves ;  which  cannot  enforce  the  laws,  or 
guard  the  community  against  the  machinations  and  violence 
ic  turbulent,  the  discontented,  and  the  ambitions,  so  that 
society  is  a  constant  prey  to  rapine,  confusion,  and  civil  broils. 
resent  condition  of  Mexico  and  most  of  the  South 
American  republics,  where,  though  the  soil  and  climate  are 
among  the  finest  on  earth,  and  mineral  wealth  abound?, 
agriculture  is  impeded,  trade  languishes,  and  manufactures 
cannot  be  established,  the  bonds  of  society  being  virtually  dis- 
solved, and  the  country  wasted  by  anarchy  and  misni 

Arbitrary  exactions,  uncertain  in  amount,  and  uncertain  as 
whrn  thry  will  be  made,  do  vastly  more  injury 
than  larger  amounts  taken  by  fixed  and  regular  taxation.     In- 
dustry will  accommodate  itself  to  heavy  burdens,  and  < 
flourish  und-  if  the  pressure  be  equable  and  constant, 

so  that  all  calculations  respecting  the  future  may  be  made  with 
as  ranch  certainty  as  if  there  were  no  weight  to  support.  The 
regular  tax  comes  to  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  charges,  or  a 
part  -  >st,  of  production,  —  having  the  same  effect  as  a 

more  rigorous  climate,  or  a  less  fertile  soil,  would  have,  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  labor  required.     The  people  of  Eng- 
land ince,  are  at  this  moment  taxed  more  heavily, — 
pay  a  larger  sum  to  their  rulers,  than  was  ever  levied  from 
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a  population  of  equal  size  by  the  most  cruel  :m<l  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  ancient  times.  If  it  were  possible  i<>  distrihute  the 
enormous  weight  of  English  taxation  with  perfect  equality 
and  fairness,  making  it  bear  on  all  interests  alike,  and  on 
ery  individual  in  just  proportion  to  his  means,  I  should  be  far 
from  considering  it  as  any  material  obstacle  to  tin-  prosperity 
of  the  country.  But  the  changes  which  from  time  to  time  he- 
come  necessary,  or  are  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  that  distri- 
I. ut ion,  —  the  great  change,  for  instance,  that  was  made  l.\  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  sugar 
duties,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  required  by  the  Poor 
Laws,  —  are  very  serious  evils.  The  change  when  completed 
in  all  its  effects,  the  new  law  once  thoroughly  incorporated  l>\ 
time  with  the  old  ones,  may  be  an  improvement;  but  the 
transition  is  always  injurious.  Better  a  bad  system,  so  that  it 
be  fixed,  than  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  one.  An  alteration 
of  the  law,  a  shifting  of  the  burden,  always  produces  some 
change  in  the  direction  of  labor  and  capital,  whereby  a  portion 
of  the  skill  already  acquired  by  practice  is  wasted,  a  portion  of 
the  machinery  already  built  becomes  useless,  and  time  and 
capital  must  be  consumed  in  learning  new  employments  and 
constructing  new  machines.  This  is  one  evil  caused  by 
change;  and  another  is,  that,  most  of  the  operations  of  indus- 
try in  modern  times  being  complex,  and  covering  much  time 
and  space,  people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  them  only  by  the 
nice  calculations  that  are  made  of  their  probable  ultimate  re- 
sults ;  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  results 
may  be  affected  by  taxation,  any  probability  that  the  law  may 
be  changed  while  the  process  is  yet  incomplete,  may  prevent 
the  enterprise  from  being  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  not  too 
.much  to  say,  that,  in  this  country,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
there  has  not  been  a  time  when  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  was  not  materially  retarded  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  Congress  then  in  session,  or  the  ensuing  one,  miirht 
make  some  important  modifications  in  the  tariiV  of  custom -- 
duties. 

" The  only  insecurity,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "which  i<  altogether 
paralyzing  to  the  active  energies  of  producers,  is  that  arising 
from  the  government  or  from  persons  invested  with  its  author- 
ity. Against  all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of  defending 
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-  M'lf.     Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world, 

Flanders  an  u  th«-  Middle  Ages,  by  no  means  enjoyed 

tt  any  one  with  modern  ideas  would  call  security;  the 

state  of  society  was  most  unsettled  and  turbulent ;  person  and 

property  were  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.    Bot  they  were 

free  countries ;  they  were  neither  arbitrarily  oppressed,  nor  sys- 

iti.-ally  plundrrrd  hy  their  governments.     Against  other 

lividual  energy  which  tin -ir  institutions  called 

third  tl  i lake  successful  resistance.    Their  la- 

\vas   eminently   productive,   and   their  riches, 

win  lined  free,  were  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  Roman  despotism,  putting  an  end  to  wars  and  internal 

throughout  the  empire,  relieved  the  subject  popula- 

of  the  forinrr  insecurity;  but  because  it 
under  the  grinding  yoke  of  its  own  rapa<  -witness 

the  .1  ration  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  which  has  been  damned 

to  everlasting  fame  by  the  eloquent    invective  of  Cicero,— 
«« they  became  enervated  and  impoverished,  until  they  were  an 
easy  prey  to  barbarous  but  free  invaders.     They  would  neither 
fight  <>r,  because  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to  enjoy 

that  for  which  they  fought  and  labor 

"  M  security  of  person  and  property  in  modern 

ms  is  the  effect  of  manners  and  opinion,  ra  !i  of  law. 

re  are  count  r  urope  where  the  monarch  is  nominally 

absolute;  but  where,  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  estab- 
d  usage,  no  subject  feels  practically  in  the  smallest  danger 
it*  his  possessions  arbitrarily  seized,  or  a  contribution 
in  by  the  gov.n  These  countries  —  Rus- 

sia, for  instance  —  are  far  better  off  in  respect  of  security  • 
France,  where,  not  long  ago,  the  institutions  of  government 
were  nominally  not  unlike  our  own,  but  where  there  is  great 
probability  of  a  revolution  once  a  fortnight.     No  government 
is  ever  wicked  enough  to  aim  directly  and  avowedly  at  th< 
courage  men  t  of  vice,  the  distress  of  innocence,  and  the  punish- 
t  of  goodness.    Even  an  Asiatic  despotism  professes,  and 
probably  intends,  to  punish  theft,  perjury,  fraud,  and  unpro- 
voked injury,  in  all  cases  where  its  own  interest  is  not  in 
diately  concerned;  that  is,  of  course,  in  the  great  majori* 
cases  that  arise  among  its  subjects.     It  may  omit  many  of  the 
forms  and  precautions  that  civilized  nations  have  come  to  ob- 
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serve,  as  the  safeguards  of  innocence  and  preservatives  against 
niiiiii. mional  wrong;  it  may  administer  wild  justice,  but  jus- 
tice is  its  aim ;  it  wields  the  sword  against  unprovoked  aggres- 
sions upon  persons  or  property,  and  often  with  terrible  effect 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  MANUFACTURES,  AND  BY  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

THE  second  of  the  moral  causes  indicated  as  affecting  the 
increase  of  capital  is,  that  such  increase  is  most  rapid  in  any 
country,  when,  from  the  variety  of  employments  that  < 
there,  most  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  engaged  in  those  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature,  which  re- 
quire most  skill  and  intelligence,  and  in  which,  consequently, 
their  labor  is  most  productive. 

If  the  labor  of  one  practised  and  skilful  artisan  is  equal  to 
that  of  at  least  three  raw  hands  or  rude  laborers,  then  it  is  very 
much  for  the  economical  interests  of  a  country,  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  skilled  artisans,  and  as 
few  as  possible  should  be  raw  laborers.  We  say  "  as  many  as 
possible'*;  because  some  rude  labor  is  always  needed.  There 
must  be,  in  every  country,  some  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  —  some  work  that  tasks  a  man's  thews  and  sinews 
very  severely,  while  it  affords  but  little  employment  to  his 
brains,  —  such  work  as  is  often  performed  by  machines  and 
domesticated  animals,  but  which  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  sometimes  absolutely  require  to  be  performed  by 
men.  —  usually  by  men  who  are  capable  of  nothing  else. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  such  work  required  in  agricul- 
ture, where  one  skilful  and  careful  farmer  can  profitably  direct 
the  exertions  of  a  dozen  or  more  hands,  in  such  operations  as 
ditching,  fencing,  making  hay,  and  the  like.  Many,  though 
not  so  many,  laborers  of  this  lowest  class  are  also  required  in 
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manufactures,  when-  mnm-rous  skilled  and  expert  hands  re- 

•  to  be  waited  on  by  mere  porters  and  heu  order 

th«-  valuabl*  thr  former  may  not  !*•  wasted  on  the 

coarser  operatic)!  lire  necessary.     Tim-  tin-  hricklajer 

must  have  his  hod-ran MT  ;  t! 

KIM  ;  th.   print mgK>ffice  must  hnv  nd-boys, 

nieally  called  «*  devils."     There  is  work  even  on  board  a 

>  at  sea,  which  can  only  be  per  by  boys.     Commerce 

ands  a  higher  average  of  skill  and  intelligence  from  those 

who  are  engaged  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of 

i*try;  y«  Men-,  in  tin-  various  operations  subsidiary 

to  tin-  transport^  hange  of  goods,  there  is  a  consid- 

erabl.    d< -mand  f..r  thi*  lowest  kind  of  exertion.     We  say  a 

it,  because  the  fact  that  laborers  of  this  class 

expert  only  thr  lowest  rate  of  wages,  causes  them  to  be  sought 

•<>  all  others,  when  the  work  is  such  that  they 

can  :  it. 

various  causes,  there  is  an  abundance  of  thi~  kind  of 
labor  in  the  market  in  almost  every  country.    The  stinted 

that  lessen  the  average  capa 

vice,  ignorance,  and  extreme  poverty,  are  among  the  causes 
ii  here  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand,  and,  in  nearly 
ike  it  go  greatly  beyond  The  only 

evil  to  be  dreaded  is  a  superfluity  of  this  class  of  laborers,  —  a 
superfluity  which  sometimes,  as  at  present  in  Great  Hr 
and  Ireland,  exists  to  a  frightful  Popular  ednca 

as  that  phrase  is  commonly  understood,  meaning  the  general 
vation  of  tin-  intellect,  though  unquestionably  a  very  pow- 
erful airenT  for  less<Miinir  thi-*  rvil,  is  not  the  only  preservative 
against  it.  A  man  wholly  uneducated  in  thr  common  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  that  is,  11  h«  r  t«>  write  or  read,  may  yet 
become  a  very  e\  kman  in  th«-  finest  and  most  difli 

i-»  of  man  >  >n  the  other  hand,  men  may  be  quite 

well  taught,  and  still  be  i  y  !>ut  the  rudest  sort 

to  do,  or  to  obtain  more  than  halt" 

time  evt  instance,  are  a  very  well 

atcd  people ;  the  standard  of  in<tm«  tion  among  them,  for 
fosses,  is  probabh  re  in  New  Eng- 

land.     •>  as  large  a  surplus  of  rude  labor  in  Scot- 

in  proportit  population,  as  in  England,  —  probs> 

bly  larger. 
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Th.  loss  which  a  country  suffers  by  having  a  large  portion 
•*  people  condemned  to  this  rude  labor,  when  most  of  tin MU 
arc  capable,  or  may  be  made  capable,  of  much  liner  work  or 
more  effective  industry,  is  very  great;  so  great,  indeed,  that  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  single  cause  of  national  poverty  can 
equal  it  Men  are  differently  constituted  by  nature,  or  by 
those  circumstances  which,  in  early  youth,  determine  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  and  the  applicability  of  their  powers  to 
one  task  rather  than  another.  The  hi. or  of  a  people  is  effect  - 
ually  used  only  when  the  field  of  employment  in  the  count i\ 
offers  scope  for  every  variety  of  taste  and  talent,  and  when  no 
formidable  or  insuperable  obstacles  prevent  any  individual  from 
finding  out  and  performing  just  that  task  which  God  and  na- 
ture appointed  him  to  do.  If  agriculture  alone  is  pursued,  all 
the  mechanical  skill  of  the  people  is  wasted, —  all  their  11:: 
for  commerce,  all  their  enterprise  in  trade,  is  wasted.  If  four 
millions  are  obliged  to  be  rude  laborers,  when  three  millions  of 
them  might  be  skilled  artisans,  the  labor  of  one  of  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  be  equal  in  value  to  that  of  at  least  three  of 
the  former,  then  the  value  actually  created  is  to  the  value 
which  might  be  created  as  four  is  to  ten  ;  in  other  words,  the 
yearly  product  of  the  national  industry  might  be  two  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  it  is  ;  and  the  yearly  unproductive  con- 
sumption need  not  be  at  ah1  increased,  since,  in  either  case, 
there  would  be  four  millions  of  people  to  be  supplied  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Of  course,  —  and  here  comes  tin- 
application  of  the  principle  to  present  circumstances,  —  the 
country  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  manufac- 
tures, for  the  sake  of  having  the  articles  manufactured  at  home. 
v  could  afford  to  spend  more,  for  they  would  have  more  to 
spend. 

For  illustration,  we  will  take  the  two  extreme  cases  of  Ire- 
land and  Massachusetts.  To  avoid  burdening  the  memory 
with  statistics,  we  shall  employ  the  nearest  round  numbers. 
The  population  of  Ireland,  in  1851,  was  about  6J  millions ; 
that  of  Massachusetts,  in  1850,  was  about  one  million.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  census  of  1841,  which  was  taken  will 
traordinary  pains  and  minuteness,  the  whole  number  of  /ami- 
ties in  Ireland  was  one  million  and  a  half,  of  whom  one  million, 
or  just  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  ; 
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and  only  thrrr  him. In  .1  and  fifty  thousand  famUies,  or  a  little 
less  rth  ..f  the  whole,  were  employed  in  manufac- 

liiri"*  and  trmlr.      It  U  OMOM  thai  th«-  :.-n.  ..1'ur  il   population 

was  excessive,  for  in  England,  where  agriculture  is  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  there  was  but  one  agricultural  i  every  thirty-four 

acres  of  arable  land,  whil<    m   Ireland  there  was  one  such  : 

I  'tirteen  acres.     In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the 

census  of  1850,  out  of  a  free  male  population,  over  fifteen  yean 

of  age,  at! ...  •  295,300,  about  194,600,  or  nearly  66  per 

,  were  employed  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  me- 

ML'.  :m«l  navigation,  and  only  84,700,  or  some- 

'•r  28  per  cent,  in  agriculture  and  its  subsidiary  em- 

The  proportions  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  were 

about  23  per  cent  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  66  per 

i  gri  culture, 

Now  contrast  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  two  conn- 
trie^  paupers  in  Massachusetts  are  about  ..M.-  in  fifty  of 
the  whole  population  ;   but  as  nearly  half  of  these  are  n 
Bnt!  uigrants,  principally  Iri-h,  the  real  propor- 
tion is  about  one  in  a  hundred.     In  Ireland,  according  to 
Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  whole  number 
aupers  who  received  r«-li«-f  in  the  workhouses  during  the 
year  ending  September  29th,  1851,  added  to  the  numb*  r 

loor  poor  who  were  assisted  at  the  public  charge,  was 
755,357,  or  nearly  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  pop 
Three  years  before,  the  number  of  paupers  was  at  least  thrice 
as  great     The  cost  of  P-IK-NHIL:  those  755,357  paupers  was 
nearly  six  millions  of  dollars.     It  should  be  remembered,  also, 

•  iurinu'  'h«-  five  years  preceding  September,  1851,  the  • 
gration  from  Ireland  averaged  at  least  200,000  persons  a  year, 

*  The  number*  actually  retnrned  by  the  centw  are,  146,001,  or  49  per  cart,  te 

cent,  in  "agriaUtnreV  S7.94S,  or  SO  per  cent,  in  -labor  not  agricultural."  and 
19,598,  or  7  per  cent,  in  "tea  and  rirer  narigaiion.-  As  narigatioo  b  wbwdiary 
to  comment,  I  hare  added  the  Bomber  of  pertoM  engaged  in  it  to  thoaa  retarded 
of 


agricultural,-  many  of  them  are  probably  arm  laborers,  I  bare  added  the  other  half 
of  their  Bomber  to  the  agricultural  population. 
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most  of  the  emigrants  brim:  of  that  class  who  would  probably 

have  heroine  paupers  had  they  remained  at  home. 

Can  we.  thru,  attribute  this  great,  this  frightful  dillerene. 
the  unequal  distribution  of  tin-  bounty  of  Providence, — to  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  are  crowded  together  on  land  not  broad  or 
fertile  enough  to  supply  them  all  with  food,  \vhile  \ve  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  fattening  on  the  spontaneous  riches  of  the  can  h  ? 
According  to  the  estimate  which  we  have  already  form,  d  of  tin- 
effect  upon  national  well-being  of  what  are  termed  "  nat  u  ra  1  ad- 
vantages," this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  but  let  us  lo<  .k 
at  the  facts.  Here,  win-re  our  only  natural  exports  are  ice  and 
granite,  it  is  notorious  that  we  do  not  raise  food  enough  for 
our  own  consumption.  We  import  nearly  all  our  wheat,  the 
chief  article  of  our  bread-stuffs,  and  also  buy  from  the  other 
States  large  droves  of  cattle.  But  Ireland  raises  more  food 
than  is  necessary  for  her  sustenance,  and  exports  annually 
quantities  of  provision  to  England.  Her  export  of  the  cereal 
grains,  chiefly  oats,  and  of  other  edible  products  of  tin  soil,  in- 
creased, from  less  than  seven  millions  of  bushels  in  1817,  to 
twenty-six  millions  of  bushels  in  1845.  Even  in  1847,  the 
year  of  famine  in  Ireland,  nearly  eight  millions  of  bushel 
grain  and  meal  were  exported;  and  in  the  following  year, 
which  was  one  of  great  scarcity,  these  exports  rose  again  to 
sixteen  millions.  The  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  and 
otln-r  animal  products,  has  also  gone  on  increasing,  though  in 
a  lower  ratio.  In  each  of  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1850, 
about  200,000  horned  cattle  and  250,000  sheep  and  lambs 
were  shipped  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  certain, 
.  that  the  penuriousness  of  nature  is  not  the  source  of  the 
difficulty ;  it  is  not  fertile  land  which  is  wanting,  but  wealth  : 
and  the  people  do  not  produce  that,  because  the  field  of  em- 
ployment is  so  limited  that  very  little  except  rude  labor  is  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  opening  for  the  exertion  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise, and  whatever  natural  qua  1  ill  eat  ions  the  people  may 
possess  in  these  respects  cannot  be  developed. 

Nearly  the  whole  native  population  of  Massachusetts  be 
occupied  with  tasks  that  require  skill,  care,  and  ingenuity,  we 
depend  for  a  supply  of  rude  labor  almost  exclusively  upon  im- 
migrant foreigner-.     The-.-  do  all  the  coarse  work  in  building 
our  railways  and  canals,  and  in  the  several  other  occupations 
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that  require  nothing  t>ut  muscular  strength.    The  rode  labor, 
i  alone  they  have  bean  accustomed,  has  so  incapaci- 
tated them  for  higher  tasks,  that  it  is  now  an  established  prin- 
m  onr  large  manufactories,  that  the  machines  cannot 
.  tably  be  worked  if  more  than  one  third  of  the  operatives 
foreigners.    It  is  not  only  more  economical  to  pay  the 

erally,  and  the  In  -h  in  particular,  cannot  be  employed  at  all, 
except  in  that  small  proporti*  whole  number  of  bands 

Ii  will  make  it  possible  to  restrict  them  to  the  lower  or  less 
ult  tasks.  Because  our  own  people  are  so  generally 
trained  to  the  finer  and  more  productive  branches  of  industry, 
new  expedients  are  constantly  invented  by  them  for  perf 
ing  the  drudgery  by  machines.  The  locomotive  steam  exca- 
vators, that  are  often  employed  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  rail- 
road, and  the  various  contrivances  that  have  been  patented  for 
cutting  and  hoisting  ice  on  our  ponds,  are  instances  of  this 
sort  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  superfluity  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  rude  labor  in  foreign  countries  render  these 
expedients  unnecessary,  and  the  work  is  profitably  done  by 
band 

Consider  the  rapid  growth  of  capital  in  this  State,  which  is 
the  result  of  this  most  effective  application  of  its  industry,  and 
also  the  immense  unproductive  consumption  of  the  people, — 
their  ample  supply,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  and  contrast  these  with  the  pov- 
erty and  d<>-  of  Ireland.  The  productive  part  of  the 
consumption  leads  to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth  ;  the 
unproductive  part  is  an  index  of  the  general  well-being  of  the 
community.  In  Ireland,  the  people  are  literally  too  poor  to 
create  a  demand  for  anything  but  potatoes ;  and  the  country 
therefore  affords  hardly  any  market  cither  for  British  or  Irish 
manufactures.  There  is  but  little  opening  there  for  the  me- 
chanic arts,  or  for  the  many  small  occupations  which  are  cre- 
ated by  a  due  regard  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
field  of  .  inent  for  skilled  industry  is  consequently 
limited  almost  to  a  span,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  driven 
back  upon  rude  labor  in  agriculture,  —  to  ditching,  cutting  turf, 
•  lie  meagre  returns  from  such  toil  being 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  The  United 
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States,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  a  better  market  for  main 
tared  goods  than  any  other  country  of  equal  population  on  the 
globe;  because  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  com  in  unity  en- 
able* them  to  consume  more.     It  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  this  pro|x>sition  be  reversed,  so  as  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple consume  more  because  they  produce  more,  it  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  and  be  equally  favorable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  argument     More  wealth  is  created,  more  is   COIIMH 
and  the  amount  of  enjoyment  is  thereby  increased. 

Unquestionably,  we  pay  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  as  a  return  for  the  privilege  of  manufac- 
turing them  at  home,  and  thereby  having  a  field  of  employ- 
ment for  our  skilled  labor.  But  what  does  this  tax  amount  to? 
The  average  duty  levied  by  the  present  tariff  on  our  chief  arti- 
cles of  import  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  But  as  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  a  protective  duty  is  to  guard  against  the  inju- 
rious fluctuation  of  prices  in  foreign  markets,  whereby  we 
might  be  deluged  with  imported  goods  one  year,  and  be 
scantily  supplied  with  them  the  next,  the  duty  is  fixed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  are  ever  sold  al» 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  average  price.  The  effect  of  a 
protective  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  then,  at  the  utmost,  is  to 
raise  the  average  price  fifteen  per  cent. 

Whenever  we  have  occasion  for  any  of  these  small  articles, 
we  are  obliged  to  spend  a  dollar  for  what  might  be  obtained 
for  eighty-five  cents,  if  we  would  buy  of  foreigners  ;  that  is,  we 
might  save  this  fifteen  cents,  if  we  were  willing  to  give  up  all 
our  home  manufactures,  all  opportunity  for  earning  high  wages 
by  the  exhibition  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  to  confine  tin- 
whole  people  to  the  comparatively  rude  pursuits  of  agricult  ure. 
thereby  overstocking  the  market  with  food,  and  reducing  the 
gains  of  farmers  all  over  the  country.  Ireland  has  acted  upon 
this  rule,  laid  down  by  most  political  economists,  —  always  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon 
domestic  enterprise.  Grain  and  other  provision  can  l>«  r 
most  cheaply  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  tin  re  : 
manufactures  can  be  produced  to  best  advantage  in  England, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  English  capital.  Ireland,  therefore, 
raises  food  to  buy  English  manufactures  with  ;  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Irish  people  is  the  consequence.  They  have 
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the  advantage,  it  is  true,  of  the  offer  of  the  manufactured  goods 

•rices  fifteen  per  cent  leas  than  what  they  command   in 

rica ;—  an  advantage  which  would  be  more  sensibly  felt, 

if  the  Irish  were  not  too  poor  to  purchase  them  at  any  price. 

The  proposition,  1  think,  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general 

that  a  country,  the  population  <  '  is  chiefly  or  alto- 

p-th-r    d-\t>t-<l    !«>    :IUTI<  llltlir-.  r:min  't     DMOflDM     v.  -  i!?!i\  .   u  h:it- 

ever  may  be  th<  its  soil  or  the  favorableness  of  its 

Of  course,  it-  inhabitants  must  buy  manufactures 

i  food ;  that  is,  they  must  exchange  the  products  of  rude 

labor  fnr  the  products  of  skilled  labor;  that  is,  again,  they 

must  give  the  labor  of  three  persons  for  the  labor  of  one  person. 

The  general  principle  of  economical  science  is,  to  cause  tli- 

ry  of  a  country  to  take  that  direction  in  \vhi<-h  it  can  be 
appl  he  greatest  advantage.     Now  the  fertility  of  the 

is  one  advantage,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  the 
higher  departments  of  labor,  their  skill  and  enterprise,  is  an- 
other.    Th-iv  is  no  reason  for  allowing  either  of  these  advan- 
tages to  remain  latent  or  nnworked ;  and  in  choosing  between 
them,  we  are  to  be  decided  by  their  comparative  amount  and 
<>rtance,     Fortunate  as  this  country  is  in  the  extent  of  its 
tory  and  th-  richness  of  its  soil,  this  advantage  is  as  n 
—  nay,  it  would  turn  out  to  our  positive  detriment,  —  if, 
in  '..MI deration  of  it,  we  should  sacrifice  the  talents  and  the 
energies  of  our  people,  —  if  we  should  doom  our  whole  popu- 
lation t<>  the  rude  labor  of  turning  up  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of 
the  trifling  advantage  of  purchasing  our  manufactured  goods 

at  a  little  lo\V«T  ]>: 

Even   Adam  Smith  remarks,'  that  "A  small  quant 

iiifactured  produce  purchases  a  great  quantity  of  rude  prod- 
uce.    A  trading  and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  natu- 
rally purchases,  with  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce, 
a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries;  whil- 
the  contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manufactures  is  : 
erally  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  p  • 

produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured  produce 
of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what  can  subsist  and  ac- 
commodate but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  subsistence  and 

•  W***ofl**ic~,  Book  IV.  Chap 

8' 
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accommodation  of  a  great  number.  The  otlu T  « -\ports  the  ac- 
commodation and  subsistence  of  a  great  number,  mid  im, 
that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  our  must  al- 
ways enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  than  \\  hat 
their  own  lands  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could 
afford.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a 
much  smaller  quant  i 

One  mode   in   which   the   encouragement  of  skilled    labor, 
leading  to  the  interfi;  manufactures  and  commerce  with 

agriculture,  favors  the  increase  of  national  capital,  is,  by  con- 
centrating the  population  in  cities  and  towns.  Agriculture 
is  necessarily  d illusive  in  its  effects;  the  laborers  must  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  face  of  the  territory  which  they  culti- 
vate. A  few  large  cities  spring  up  at  great  distances  from 
each  other,  as  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  created  by  the  ex- 
change of  the  surplus  agricultural  products  for  manufactured 
goods  and  other  necessaries  brought  from  abroad.  The  11 
agricultural  districts  of  Continental  Europe,  the  wheat-plains 
of  Poland  and  Southern  Russia,  find  an  outlet  at  the  cities  of 
Dantzic  and  Odessa;  and  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  poverty  and  general  low  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  show  the  effects  of  confining  a  whole  population 
TO  the  rude  labor  of  tilling  the  ground.  It  may  be,  that,  from 
their  low  capacity,  and  their  want  of  education  and  general 
intelligence,  they  are  incapable  of  anything  better.  If  so,  the 
fact  only  strengthens  our  argument ;  wherever  the  capacity  ex- 
ists, if  it  be  not  developed,  it  a  field  of  employment  be  not 
offered  to  it,  the  same  results  must  follow.  Manufactures  and 
commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  requiring  a  great  division  of  la- 
bor, and  alr-o  that  the  participators  in  the  work  should  be  near 
each  necessarily  create  a  civic  population.  They  will 

only  flourish  in  cities  and  towns,  and  they  are  the  only  means 
of  creating  cities  and  towns. 

This  principle,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious  in  itself,  is 
ingly  illustrated  by  the  differences  among  the  States  of  ihis 
Union.  Our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  are  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural ;  and  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  there  is  but  one  city,  New  Orleans,  of 
'he  first  class,  numbering  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  but 
two  cities  of  the  second  class,  Charleston  and  Louisville,  each 
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.  afford  an  ou  the  surplus  produce  of  the  vast  agri- 

cultural districto  which  depend  "|>'>n  •!.•:...  utnufacture*  have 
hardly  contributed  at  all  to  their  growth.  If  we  reckon  as  civic 
popi  t  hose  only  who  dwell  in  cities  or  towns  having  at 

least  11,000  inhabitants  each,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 

.',059,  have  a  greater  civic  population  than  these  ten 
agricultural  States,  who  number  in  the  aggregate  over  eight  mil- 
he  two  manufacturing  States 
tli.-ir  \\  hole  iiuintMT  ;   that  of  the  ten  ag- 
ri.Mii-nr.il  States  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole.     The 
cities  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  been  created 
almost  entirely  by  manufacturing  enterprise,  these  States  not 
X  remarkable  for  surplus  agricultural  produce.     Wherever 
there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  water,  affording  power  to  more 
machiii'  r\ ,  there  a  new  city  springs  up,  though  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  should  be  as  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara.    But, 
under  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  created  by  that  < 
the  dry  sand  and  the  hard  rock  are  converted  into  gardens 
of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  while  the  plain  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
once  almost  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  its  powers  being  now  ex* 
-ted,  is  relapsing  in  part  into  its  primitive  wild  condition. 
ties  and  towns  are  the  great  agents  and  tokens  of  the  in- 
crease of  national  opulence,  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
revival  of  effect  i  -    industry,  which  preceded,  and  in  part 
caused,  tin-  n -vival  of  learning  in  Europe,  took  place  through 
the  agon  ree  towns  and  great  trading  cities,  which 

sprang  up  most  numerously  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  they 
afforded  a  refuge  for  the  arts  and  the  pursuits  of  peace.     Their 
establishment  was  the  first  effective  blow  given  to  the  feudal 
institutions  of  the  Continent.     Commerce  «nd  manufactures, 
•il'-h  tin -ir  walls  afforded  protection  against  the  ^hym**  of 
war  and  the  rapacity  of  the  warlike  nobles,  "  gradually  intro- 
i  or«l«T  and  good  government,  ami  with  them  tin-  liberty 
and  security  of  individuals,  among  the  inhlHttntt  of  the  conn* 
•  had  bt  •  d  almost  in  a  continual  state  of  war 

with  their  neighbors,  and  of  servile  dependency  upon  their  SO- 
TS,    By  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for  the  rude 
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produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encouragement  10  ii-  euhi- 

ii  and  furtluT  improxemeni."  The  word  civilisation  \' 
as  if  to  indicate  tin-  origin  and  home  of  tin-  thing,  is  derived 
from  cttfw,  the  inhabitant  of  a  city.  Sismondi  attributes  1 1n- 
greater  Iminani/.ing  and  rivilixing  influence  of  the  colonies 
of  the  ancients  over  those  of  the  moderns  to  the  fact  thai  t In- 
former founded  cities,  while  the  latter  spread  themselves  o\« -r 
much  land.  In  the  town,  man  is  in  the  presence  of  man,  not  in 
solitude,  abandoned  to  himself  and  his  passions.  The  luV 

he  coloni/ation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  he 
says,  might  also  be  called  the  history  of  the  civili/ation  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro- 
mans successively  formed  colonies  upon  the  same  general  plan. 
Each  of  these  nations  became  in  succession  the  leaders,  the 
masters,  of  the  civilized  world,  in  relim-mont,  learning,  and  the 
arts ;  and  the  colonies  which  they  established  were  the  means 
of  diffusing  these  blessings  among  the  rude  tribes  within  whose 
territories  the  new  settlements  were  formed.  When  the  mot  her 
country  became  too  populous,  when  the  inhabitants  of  its  wall- 
inclosed  cities  became  straitened  for  room,  detachments  of 
them  were  sent  out  to  found  new  homes  for  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  other  lands.  The  colony  was  to  take  care  of  itself. 
to  be  independent  of  the  mother  country,  from  the  outset. 
Hence,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  savage  tribes  among 
whom  they  came  to  dweD,  they  were  obb'ged,  as  the  first  step, 
to  build  a  city  and  encircle  it  with  fortifications.  Within  its 
walls  they  all  slept ;  and  they  did  not  wander  so  far  from  i  t  s 
precincts  during  the  daytime,  but  that  they  could  at  any  hour 
hear  the  trumpet-call,  which,  like  the  alarm-bell  of  modern 
times,  might  summon  them  back  to  the  defence  of  the  walls. 
Hence  they  cultivated  only  a  narrow  territory,  lying  within 
sight  of,  or  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  city ;  and  to  obtain 
food  from  this  restricted  space  for  their  whole  number,  th<  \ 
were  obliged  to  exhaust  all  the  arts  of  cultivation  upon  it  :  it 
was  tilled,  and  it  bloomed,  like  a  garden.  For  greater  secu- 
rity, a  portion  of  it  was  generally  inclosed  within  the  fortifica- 
tions. This  pomcerium,  or  cultivated  space  under  the  walls, 
was  usually  divided  into  small  strip-,  and  allotted  to  the 
era!  heads  of  families  among  the  citizens.  A  portion  of  the 
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colonists  devoted  themselves  to  tillage,  and  raised  food  enough, 
arly  enough,  for  the  whole  city.     A  larger  portion  within 
the  walls  applied  themselves  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  to  com- 
merce, exchanging  their  manufactured  good*  ither 
vn  agricultural  citizens,  or  with  the  native  inhabit- 
the  soil,  when  they  could  open  peaceful  intercourse 
i  them,  or  w  itli  the  denizens  of  other  shores,  perhaps  of  the 
.try,  to  which  they  n-nt  their  ships.    As  they  need- 
ed only  a  narrow  strip «                     huh  th<              obtained 
urchase  from  the  aborigines,  the  hostility  of  the  latter 
wax                       and  the  mutual  benefits  of  trade  being  soon 
•  i  ves  came  to  regard  the  colonists  as  their  benefac- 
tors and  best  friends.     A  knowledge  of  the  arts,  a  taste  for  the 
comfort  -               uries  of  life,  learning  and  religion,  were  thus 
diffused  among  them;  and  in  their  simplicity  and  gratitude, 
they  often  reverenced  the  authors  of  th<  ir  <  i\  ilization  as  super- 
human heinirs,  and  paid  them  dr.  ine  honors.     Many,  if  not 
most               gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology  wen 
origii                          unders  of  art-bringing,  knowledge-and-re- 
Ugion-di mining  colonies,  whose  ben<  i 

down  to  grateful  remembrance  by  tradition,  —  by  the  spoken, 
not  the  writ:,  n  word,  —  really  seemed  to  admiring  post* 

The  colony,  the  city,  was  opulent  and  refined  from 

..e^i  nning;   founded  by  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of 

Bother  country,  who  brought  their  wealth,  th.-ir  cultivated 

tastes,  and  their  industrious  and  adventurous  habits  along  with 

became  almost  at  once  a  rival  of  the  parent  city  in 

learning,  industry,  and  the  arts.     Temples  and  theatres  were 

I'liilt ;  the  drama  flourished;  schools  of  eloquence  were  estab- 

!  Manufactures  of  costly  and  elegant  fabrics  were  begun ; 

and  commerce  started  into  life  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth  and 

large  resources  of  manhood. 

ief  as  this  sketch  is,  the  classical  reader  will  recognize  in 

it.  I  tl -ink,  the  principal  features  of  those  colonies  which  the 

ins  established  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  the 

Greeks  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Magna 

Gracia  or  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Romans  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Carthage,  the  great  commercial  and  n  sn- 

he  rival  of  Rome,  may  be  taken  in  its  history  as 

a  type  of  them  all;  and  in  the  fanciful  picture  which,  many 
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yean  after  its  destruction,  the  Roman  poet  drew  of  its  sup- 
posed origin,  of  the  scene  which  it  presented  while  tin-  walls 
of  the  city  were  building,  we  recognize  what  was  the  id. -a. 
so  late  as  Virgil's  time,  of  the  mode  of  founding  a  colony.' 

Modern  colonies, on  the  other  hand,  are, from  the  outset,  de- 
pendencies of  the  mother  country,  to  which  they  constantly 
look  for  protection  and  support  They  are  often  planted  l»v 
those  \\ho  do  not  intend  to  reside  there  permanently,  but  sim- 
ply wish  to  gather  ai:ain  in  :i  new  country  the  wealth  which 
they  have  dissipated  in  an  old  one,  and  then  to  return  to  their 
former  home  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  Thus  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  attack  from  the  aborigines,  their  first  care  is  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  land  as  possible,  this  being  the  most  obvious 
and  plentiful  source  of  riches.  Individuals  or  joint-stock  com- 
panies obtain  grants  of  land  measured  by  the  league ;  and  their 
rapacity  provokes  the  vengeance  of  the  natives,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  leads  to  their  own  isolation  and  defencelessness. 
The  territory  which  they  acquire  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  wants,  their  physical  strength,  or  their  capital ;  they  culti- 
vate only  here  and  there  a  very  fertile  spot,  where  the  powers 
of  the  soil  are  soon  spent  by  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops ; 
and  in  the  careless  style  of  agriculture  to  which  they  become 
accustomed,  through  their  dependence  on  the  extent  and  natu- 
ral richness  of  their  land,  is  soon  lost  all  remembrance  of  the 

•  M  Conveninnt,  quibas  aut  odium  crndele  tyranni, 
Aut  metus  acer  crat ;  naves,  qua;  forte  paraue, 
Corripiunt,  onerantque  auro  ;  portantur  avari 
Pjgmalionis  opes  pelago:  dux  fcemina  facti. 
Devenere  locos,  nbi  nunc  ingentia  cerncs 
Moenia,  surgentemqoc  novae  Carthaginis  arcem: 
Mercatique  solum,  facti  de  nomine  By  ream, 
Taurino  quantum  pouent  circumdarc  tergo. 

Jamquc  ascendebant  collem,  qni  plurimus  nrbi 

I  m  mi  net,  advcrsasqnc  ad  special  dcsupcr  arces. 

Miratur  raolcm  JEneas,  magalia  qnondam  ; 

Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum. 

Instant  ardentes  Tyrii :  pars  ducerc  muros, 

Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvcre  sax* ; 

Pars  optarc  locum  tccto,  ct  concludcre  snlco. 

Jura,  magistnUosqne  legunt,  sanctumque  senatum. 
;>ortus  alii  eflfodiunt;  hie  alta  thcatris 
! amenta  locant  alii ;  immanesquc  columnas 

Kupibus  cxcidunt.  scenis  decora  alta  futuris." 
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agriciiltnr.il  art  and  science  which  they  brought  with  them  from 

y  separated  from  each  other,  amply 

,.lied  \\ith  f.M.d  i,\  tbeboi  Miitare,  but  destitute  of  the 

'•tared  articles  on  which  depend  the  comfort*  and  even 

the  decencies  of  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  beyond 

the  sphere  of  education,  they  rapidly  approximate  the  condition 

lie  savages  \vhom  they  h:w  jXMaeased.    They  be* 

come  "  squatter*  •  backwoodsmen,"  whose  only 

enjoyments  are  hunting  ami  into\ieation,  \vho-e  only  schooi- 

room  i~  the  forest,  and  whose  sense  of  justice  is  manifested 

!       eh  law.     They  are  doomed  to  the 
ir\.  \iolent,  brutal  r\i*t<»nce,  which  destroys  all  true  < 
ization,   all    .-\mpat  h\    \\ith   other  men,  though   it  increases 
strength  of  body,  adroitness,  courage,  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
The  want  of  local  attachments,  and  an  insatiable  thirst 
MI;  and  adventure,  an-,    I    f. -ar,  the  most  striking 
t  the  whole  population  of  our  Missis- 
:   valley.     Tli-'ir  homes  even   in  that   fair  region  are  but 
terday ;  they  had  only  pitehed  their  camps  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  while  on  their  way  to  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Columbia.     The  truant  disposition  whi.-h 
carri  i  over  the  Alleghanies,  hurries  them  onward  to 

the  Rocky  Mountain-.     I   do  not  go  so  far  as  an  eminent 
think*  r  of  our  own  day,  who  has  expressed  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage his  fears  lest  these  constant  migrations  should  lead  our 
countrymen  back  to  barbarism;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
oncers  of  civilization,"  as  they  have  been  fondly  called,  leave 
laws,  education,  and  the  arts,  all  the  essential  elements  of 
ilization,  behind  them.     They  may  be  the  means  of  partially 
icrs,  but  they  are  in  great  danger  of  brutalizing 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  colony  of  modern  times  founded 
:  UK  iplrs  which  governed  the  ancients  in  the  establish- 
ment of  their  colonies  is  one  commenced  by  a  set  of  half- 
crazed  fanatics  in  our  own  far-distant  territory  of  Utah  or  Des- 
eret.  Here,  as  well  as  at  their  former  place  of  settlement  in 
Illinois,  the  Mormon-  appear  to  have  begun  their  colony  by 
founding  a  city,  \\  ithin  or  near  which  their  whole  population 
is  to  be  collected,  so  that  the  mechanic  arts  and  all  branches 
of  manufacture  may  be  established  at  the  same  time  that  they 
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mak  first  attempts  in  agriculture     The  name  of  their 

pres  I  city  in  Deseret  is  New  Hieru-alem.  mid  it  is  sit- 

(1  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Western  Jordan,  which  empties 
into  their  Dead  Sea.     I  borrow  the  following  account   . 
from  an   Historical  Discourse,  delivered  some  years  since,  by 
Thomas  L.  Kane. 

!  read,  to  command  as  much  as  possible  the 

farms,  which  are  laid  nut  in  wards  or  cantons,  with  a  common 
fence  to  each  ward.  The  farms  in  wheat  already  cover  a  space 
greater  than  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  all  of  which  they 
completed  the  canals  and  other  arrangements  for  bounti- 
ful irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  the  cultivators  of  the  East 
The  houses  are  distributed  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the 
city  of  New  York.  They  will  soon  have  completed  a  large 
common  storehouse  and  granary,  and  a  great-sized  public  bath- 
house. One  of  the  many  wonderful  thermal  springs  of  the 
valley,  a  white  sulphur  water  of  the  temperature  of  102°  Fah- 
renheit, with  a  head  of  *  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body/  they 
have  already  brought  into  the  town  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  latest  improvements  or  dis- 
coveries in  economical  science,  Mr.  Wakefield's  theory  of  colo- 
nization, consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  planting  colonies  is  far  preferable  to  the  modern  one. 
Mr.  Wakefield  perceived  that  a  country  cannot  have  a  produc- 
tive agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  populat  ion,  who  may 
supply  the  agriculturists  with  manufactured  articles,  while  the 
agriculturists  supply  them  with  food.  Both  parties  are  thus 
furnished  with  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  with  the 
articles  that  they  most  need  in  exchange  for  it.  He  showed 
that  the  modern  fashion  of  establishing  new  settlements. — 
"setting  down  a  number  of  families  side  by  side,  each  on  its 
own  piece  of  land,  and  all  employing  themselves  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  —  though,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  may 
assure  to  those  families  a  rude  alumdance  of  mere  necessaries, 
can  never  be  other  than  unfavorable  to  great  production  or 
rapid  growth."  The  situation  of  Oregon  hardly  ten  years  ago 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  truth  :  the  settlers,  for  want 
of  a  market,  were  obliged  to  feed  their  horses  with  the  ji 
wheat,  while  their  own  dwellings  were  nearly  destitute  «,f  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  Wakefield's  "system  consists  of  ar- 
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rangemenU  for  secun  every  colony  shall  have,  from  the 

first,  a  town  population  bearing  doe  proportion  to  its  agricul- 
tural, and  that  the  cultivator*  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  to  widely 
scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by  distance  of  the  benefit  of  thai 
population  as  a  marl.-  produce,"     When  land 

was  pit -ii  «-c  immigrants  scarce  in  New  Holland,  the  gov- 

ernin  convenient  to  make  liberal  gifts  -»ry ; 

and  accordingly,  tract*  vary ii  from    10,000  to  50,000 

•eves  were  granted  to  viu  talk     I  borrow  from  the 

North  American  I  t  the  system. 

M      '\  •<!  argued  thus:  —  "  The  welfare  of  any  com- 

mimits   .!•  p-  much  upon  such  a  division  of  labor  as 

shall  fill  every  trade,  profession,  and  employment  with  good 
1 1 1. -n.  :in<l  IM>T  overload  any  of  them.  If  land  in  any  country  is 
so  cheap  that  all  are  able  to  become  landholders,  there  will  be 

laborers,  no  farm-hands,  or  mechanics;  a  semi-barbarism 

v.  ill  follow :  no  growth  in  wealth  or  civilization  will  take  place, 

and  the  country  will  be  stationary  or  retrograde.     If,  therefore, 

you  would  have  a  colony  progressive  and  civilized,  you  must 

.r  lands  so  high  as  to  keep  a  proper  proportion  of  the 

•it-  in  the  labor-market  seeking  employment,  and  yet 

so  high  as  to  prevent  as  many  from  buying  real  estate  as 
can  use  it  to  advantage  with  the  help  of  MM  h  laborers.  If, 
then,  Kngland  wishes  Australia  to  grow  in  riches  and  good- 
ness, let  h.-r  -dl  the  lands  at  a  fixed  j>n<  <•.  never  taking  less, 
and  in  fixed  quantities,  never  selling  less;  and  l«-t  h< -r  ipply 
the  revenue  arising  from  these  sales  to  the  transportation  of 
free,  honest  laborers  to  the  points  when-  tin -y  are  needed.  In 
this  way,  the  labor-market  of  New  Holland  will  be  supplied ; 
the  expense  of  supplying  working  hands  will  be  paid  by  the 
lands  of  the  colony  ;  no  more  land  will  be  taken  up  than  can 
be  worked  to  advantage;  population  will  be  concentrated, 
wealth  will  accumulate,  and  knowledge  and  virtue  advance." 
Mr.  Wakefield's  theory  was  good,  but  a  practical  difficulty 
obsti  -s  a pj.li.-.it;,  ••  government,  adopting  his 

views,  put  their  lands  up  to  a  high  price;  and  the  immigrants, 
consequently,  instead  of  purchasing  them,  or  of  remaining  as 
laborers  on  the  lands  purchased  by  others,  pushed  farther 
the  int. nor  and  " squatted'1  on  the  best  land  they  could  find, 
without  paying  anything.     In  those  vast  unsettled 
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ry  well  that  they  were  out  of  reach  of  tin-  .-her  ill'. 
Tliu-.  ill.-  MTV  measures  adopt «•,!   f,.r  concentrating  them,  mid 
iheni    within  the  range   of  eivili/ation  and  l;i\v.  led  to 
wider  dispersion  and  utter  lawlessness. 

It  i>  curious  that  the  I'mied  States  system  of  disposing  of 
the  public  lands,  adopted  in  all  its  essential  features  as  far  back 
as  1800,  has  \\nrk.-d  better  than  any  other  plan  which  has  \et 
been  devised.  Tin-  land  i.-  carefully  divided  by  the  govern- 
ment surveys  into  townships  six  miles  square,  each  of  ti 
beiiii;  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections,  of  one  square  mile,  or 
640  acres,  each.  All  is  held  at  a  minimum  price  of  $1.2f>  an 
acre;  and  the  sales  are  made  at  public  au< -tion,  as  rapidly  as 
the  progress  of  the  population  seems  to  require.  Land-  which 
will  not  bring  $1.25  an  acre  at  the  public  sale,  are  still  held 
by  the  government  subject  to  entry  at  any  future  time,  at  pri- 
vate sale  and  at  the  minimum  price.  Any  person  can  select  a 
quarter,  or  even  an  eighth  section, — 160  or  80  acres,  —  wher- 
ever he  can  find  one  surveyed  and  not  yet  sold,  and,  by  making 
a  record  of  his  intention  to  occupy  and  settle  it  himself,  lie  can 
secure  what  i.-  called  the  ''preemption  right"  ;  —  a  right,  which, 
partly  by  the  force  of  law  and  partly  by  custom,  amounts  to  a 
privilege  of  purchasing  that  land  at  the  minimum  price  of 
$1.25  an  acre,  whenever  the  government  shall  think  prop, 
sell  it,  which  it  will  do  when  the  settlement  is  so  far  advam  ed 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
will  bring  that  price.  Thus  the  actual  settler  in  truth  obtains 
his  land  on  credit,  though  all  actual  sales  are  for  cash.  He 
has  credit  till  the  actual  sale  is  ordered ;  and  some  years  may 
intervene,  during  which  he  may  proceed  to  clear  and  culti 
his  land,  and  actually  obtain  enough  from  it  to  make  up  its 
price,  secure  that  no  one  will  overbid  him,  and  that  he  cannot. 
be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  $  1.25  an  acre  for  it,  ho\v< 
great  may  be  his  improvements.  Five  per  cent  is 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  to  be  expended,  three  fifths 
for  making  roads  to  the  newly  settled  territory,  and  two  fifths 
for  the  support  of  seminaries  of  learning  therein. 

I  say  this  system  has  worked  well,  the  only  evil  experi- 
enced und.r  it  being,  that  speculators  will  sometimes  buy  up 
large  tracts  not  subject  to  preemption  right,  at  the  minimum 
government  price,  and  hold  them  for  an  indefinite  period,  hop- 
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i-  the  ;  'ii  gradually  clow  up  and  concentrate 

around  them,  tin  -s   may  again  be  brought  into  market  at  a 

>  thus  held,  they  remain  unoccu- 
—  broad  patch.-  of  wilderness  among  the  sett1 
obstructing  rommui  twtwcen  the  surrounding  lands, 

and  barring  out  occupation  m-l  impp  here  is  a 

thi«  e\il  in   tin-  fact,  that  Mieh  lands  are  sir 

•-.•injli  they  are  tax-free  before  they  are  sol' 
tli--   '  States;  and  the  taxes  !>• 

rise  in  value  of  the  prop 

md  a  IOIILT  time. 

•   tin    inhabitants  of  the  Western  States  make  a  great 
'Alien  tli-  r  for  a  r»  nimtirn  jirice 

li<-  lands  are  now  held,  in 

they  shall  be  in  limited  quant  it  irs,  as  a  free  gift  to  ac- 

tual settlers.  course,  in  making  thrsedemar 

is  to  ITC  the  spirit  of  emigration  to  th«-  West,  sc» 

popr  'here  may  more  speedily  become  dense,  and 

"  of  the  lands  already  settled  thus  be  enhanced     The 
object  is  a  good  one;  but  if  there  is  any  consid- 

erations now  adduced,  the  means  adopted  will  tend  rather  to 
check  than  promote  its  attainm<  >*  surely  not 

-cst  of  sparsely  settled  States,  like  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
i-jan,  that  tin-  great  wa  migration,  though  broad- 

ened and  deepened,  should  only  roll  bo  be  arrested 

-t  limits  of  Iowa  and   Minn.-nta.  ..r  per- 
haps to  pass  :  nhrr,  and,  dashing  against  the  side  of 

Rocky  MOU  .  throw  its  spray  over  their  sunn: 

Oregon  and  California.     But  we  may  see  that  any  great 

In*  pnMic  lands  will  surely  have  thi« 
effect.     The  most  eligible  land  in  th.    three  States  fir 
'1  has  already  been  taken  up  by  individuals.  • 

th««  hands  of  govern  i  leas 

more  distant  from  navigable  streams  and  other  moans 

d  in  a  less  salubrious  or 

region,  than  the  tracts  first  selected  for  purchase.     They 
have  long  been  in  the  market,  and  have  not  yrt  found  a  i» 
i  no\v.  most  of  the  emigrants  pass  by  them,  seeking  | 
Hr   l;md>   \vhirh  are   mor  -to  from  their  former   hoi: 

Ahieh.  in  every  other  respect,  are  superior  to  these  long- 
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neijleeted  -pots,  \vhirli  a  former  ^eneration  of  immigrants  have 
avoided.  Any  general  reduction  of  the  government  price  could 
not  a  fleet  this  relative  eligibility  of  the  nearer  and  mon 
lands.  Reduce  tin-  price  n»  noiliing,  —  give  away  the  lands  al- 
together,—  and  the  migrant  will  still  pass  on,  pushed  forward 
by  the  emigrant's  fond  illusion,  that  the  farther  from  home,  the 
nearer  to  £1  Dorado. 

Again,  what  is  most  needed  for  an  increase  of  the  prosper!  i\ 
of  the  West  —  of  that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  which  lies  on  this 
aide  of  the  Mississippi — is,  not  that  the  lands  yet  in  the 
session  of  government  should  become  private  property,  but 
that  the  population  should  be  concentrated  on  the  tracts  al- 
ready owned  by  individuals,  though  in  great  part  still  coven  d 
by  the  primeval  forest.  To  enhance  the  value  of  these  broad 
regions,  the  people  must  be  massed  together,  towns  and  cities 
must  be  established,  manufacturing  and  comment!  indi 
must  be  added  to  agricultural,  and  the  hut  of  the  backwoods- 
man must  give  place  to  the  well-furnished  abode  of  civil i/<  d 
and  enlightened  man.  It  would  be  an  ill  mode  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  farms  of  individuals,  to  offer  lands  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  at  a  nominal  price,  or  at  no  price  at  all.  The 
passion  for  owning  land,  which  converts  nearly  all  the  new 
settlers  in  our  Western  States  into  farmers,  however  ill  fitted 
for  such  occupation  by  their  previous  pursuits,  is  as  injurious 
to  agriculture  as  to  the  other  great  branches  of  industry.  The 
land  is  held  by  those  who,  from  defect  of  experience  or  want 
of  capital,  are  unable  to  develop  its  resources,  or  even  to  re- 
move the  forest  from  a  tithe  of  their  domains.  Corn,  fuel,  and 
meat  are  abundant,  because  prodigal  nature  affords  so  many 
facilities  for  the  production  of  them,  that  the  skill,  enterprise, 
and  knowledge  of  the  cultivator  are  little  needed,  and  are 
therefore  imperfectly  called  forth.  But  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone ;  and  when  this  alone  is  supplied,  almost  without 
labor  and  without  stint,  he  learns  to  do  without  many  of  the 
requisites  even  of  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  and  allows  the 
wants  of  his  higher  nature  to  remain  unsatisfied.  The  want 
of  a  market,  and  the  consequent  surplus  of  agricultural  produce, 
reduce  its  price  so  low,  that  many  families  find  it  needless  to 
raise  more  than  is  wanted  for  their  own  consumption. 

iri.  the  airrieulturist  has  usually  but  one  or  two  staple 
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articles  —  perhaps  wheat  alone,  or  cotton  alone,  or  hemp  alone 
ich  he  can  0end  to  a  dhrtancn  and  iwll  to  for 


These  alone  are  capable  of  transports 

his  fun  1 1  cannot  usually  be  w<  Advantage  unless  he  hat 

to  neighborhood,  at  which  he  can  dis- 
pose of  his  green  crops,  market  vegetables,  batcher's  meat,  and 
other  articles,  \vl  t  be  sold  on  tin-  -p.  •  all 

<  neighboring  market,  also,  in  order  that  he  may 
purchase  conveniently,  and  at  the  lowest  price,  his  ploughs, 
spades,  carts,  and  other  fanning  tools.     1 1 
thru,   though  we  were  to  gr  he  could  exchange  his 

when  »  better  advantage  by  trading  with  foreigners 

imtrymen,  it'  In-  should  thereby  prevent  a 
mann fact  tiring  market  town  from  springing  up  within  a  few 
!  thus  altogether  lose  the  sale  of  many  of 
md  be  compelled  to  purchase  his  tools  at  a  m 
higher   price,  or  be  put  to  great  in<  «»nv. ui« nee  in   obtaining 
them  on  any  terms  ? 

ugh  its  true  cause  is  not  ascertain* 

and  a  general  call  is  made  for  improving  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, so  as  to  give  access  to  distant  markets,  when  the  real 
want  <>f  a  market  near  home.  Thi*  want  can  be  satis- 

nlv  by  bringing  the  people  together,  and  turning  one  half 
of  tin-in  from  agricultural  to  manufacturing  and  mechanic  pnr- 
irmer  would  then  find  the  numb. -r  of  his  compet- 
itor!* iied.  the  number  of  buyers  of  his  produce  in- 
creased, and  th<  M  needed  for  his  domestic  comfort 
cheapened  in  price  .  because  most  of  them  would  be  manufac- 
tured in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  au<l  the  •  \ pense  of  trans- 
portation from  a  great  distance  would  be  subtracted  from  their 
cost  A-  'he  State  too  often  bankrupts  itself  in  th« 
gantie  enterprise  of  creating  a  system  of  railroads  and  canals, 
so  as  to  gain  access  to  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  popu- 

i  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  instead  of  labor 
to  create  such  a  population  within  its  own  territory.     Indiana 
and    Illinois,  whose  united  territory  measures  about    nit 
thousand  square  miles,  and  whose  inhabitants,  in  1850.  num- 
bered nearly  1,840,000,  had  but  one  city,  Chicago,  which 
tained  over  twenty-five   thousand   inhabitants,  and  but  one 
other,  Indianapolis,  having  over  eight  thousand.     Has  it  been 
9' 
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a  benefit  to  these  States,  that  the  cheapness  of  the  |>ul>li< 
lands  has  recently  borne  the  tide  of  emigration  onward  into 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  instead  of  arresting  it  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi?     In  our  opinion,  the  interests  of  these  Sta 
and  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  would  be  most  effectually 
promoted  by  raising  the  price  of  the  public  lands  to  a  point 
which  would  really  keep  them  out  of  the  market  for  twenty 
years  to  come. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  intelligent  English  traveller  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Professor  Johnston,  that  "the  wheat-exporting  re- 
gions of  North  America  have  been  gradually  shifting  their 
locality,  and  retiring  inland  and  towards  the  West."  During 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  Hats  of  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence, were  the  granary  of  America;  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  and  especially  the  Genesee  country,  succeeded  these; 
then  came  Ohio  and  Canada  West;  and  now,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  wheat,  destined  for  exportation  to  Europe, 
is  drawn  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  even  Minne- 
sota. The  reasons  for  this  change  are  to  be  found,  partly  in 
the  migratory  disposition  of  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  im- 
perfect and  exhausting  processes  of  agriculture.  The  influx  of 
population  into  the  neighborhood  causes  the  lands  to  rise  so 
rapidly  in  value,  that  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  under  too 
constant  and  exhausting  crops,  becomes  comparatively  of  little 
moment.  Little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  manuring  or  to 
establishing  a  due  rotation  of  crops.  Only  the  cheapest  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  and  that  productive  of  the  quickest  returns, 
without  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  such  tillage  in  the 
long  run  upon  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  ground,  can  enable 
the  farmer  to  maintain  competition  in  the  market  with  the  sup- 
plies poured  in  from  the  newly  opened  wheat-regions  farther 
west,  where  the  land  has  been  obtained  at  a  nominal  price, 
and  its  virgin  powers  seem  inexhaustible.  Tired  of  a  contest 
in  \vhieh  he  is  subject  to  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage, 
the  New  York  farmer  at  last  sells  his  farm,  and  himself  mi- 
grates westward,  secure  of  obtaining  a  larger  and  more  fertile 
tract  of  land  at  a  low  cost.  But  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  he 
soon  finds  that  he  has  only  bartered  one  disadvantage  for 
many.  The  cost  of  transporting  his  wheat  to  market  is  now 
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BO  f  e  on  the  ground  hardly  pays  the  expense* 

'of  cultivation.     Labor  in  dear,  and  <i  o  be  had  at  any 

will  work  for  wage-  •  hey  can  obtain  farms 

themselves  at  a  nominal  price  and  on  long  credit.  All  the 
evils  of  a  residence  on  the  frontier  make  themselves  felt,  and  a 
remedy  for  them  is  but  slowly  introduced,  as  the  means  of 
transportation  are  improved,  and  a  fe\v  pier  me- 

chanic arts  begin  to  be  practised  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  afford 
a  nucleus  for  the  settlement  of  a  town.  The  emigrants  of  a 
later  day  come  forward,  but,  instead  of  settling  down  and  com- 
pleting the  half-formed  village,  they  posh  on  and  begin  rival 
settlements!  11  in  ih<  int.  TUT.  Then  competition  be- 

gins anew,  and  the  old  contest  with  lessening  prices  and  in- 
creasing expenses  of  cultivation  most  be  renewed.  The  great 
evil  in  the  Old  World,  especially  among  commercial  and  man- 

•  ur'm::  nations,  arises  from  the  undue  concentration  of  the 
peoj  riprovement*  in  th<  implements  and  pro- 

cesses of  agriculture  requiring  every  year  a  smaller  and  smaller 
number  of  laborers  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields.     Here  in  Amor- 
is  of  just  the  opposite  character ;  the  popula- 

n  thinly  dispersed,  cities  are  found  only  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  and  the  processes  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of 
most  of  the  arts  of  life,  tend  rather  to  deterioration  than  im- 
provement. As  Professor  Johnston  remarks,  "were  the  popu- 

ri  as  fond  of  their  homes,  and  as  stationary  in  numbers,  as 
in  the  central  regions  of  Northern  Europe,  —  as  quiescen 

.  t«  r,  th.-ir  labor  as  small  in  money  value,  and  everywhere 
as  abundant,  and  tin -ir  i:  us  as  repressive  of  exuberant 

energy,  —  this  primitive  condition  of  tin-  agricultural  practice 
would  be  both  less  felt  among  themselves,  and  a  matter  of  less 
observation  to  foreign  countries." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ADVANTAGES 
AND  REWARDS  WHICH  ARE  HELD  OUT  TO  THE  POSSESSORS  OF 
WEALTH. 

THE  next  stimulus  of  labor  and  frugality  which  we  have  to 
consider  is,  the  prospect  that  the  savings  when  made,  or  the 
capital  when  accumulated,  will  be  attended  with  a  high  rate 
of  profit.  :nid  by  a  large  proportion  of  physical  comfort,  social 
consideration,  and  political  influen< « . 

Necessity  is  the  first  and  most  effective  spur  to  exertion. 
We  have  wants  that  must  be  satisfied;  we  must  eat  and 
drink,  or  we  perish.  But  observe  that  labor  or  exertion  tends 
only  to  the  production  of  \\  ealth,  and  that  our  natural  desires 
urge  us  to  consume  the  product  just  as  soon  as  it  is  created. 
For  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or  the  growth  of  national  opu- 
lence, we  must  be  willing  not  only  to  work,  but  to  save. 
Now,  the  greatest  of  all  encouragements  to  frugality  is  the 
sure  prospect  that  our  savings  will  contribute  largely  to  our 
comfort,  will  elevate  our  position  in  society,  and  add  to  the 
estimation  in  which  we  are  held  in  the  community,  and  to  the 
power  \\hioh  we  actually  wield.  No  man  will  practise  self- 
d'-nial  for  nothing;  take  away  the  chance  of  using  his  accu- 
mulations to  advantage,  and  every  one,  to  use  the  popular 
phrase,  will  spend  as  he  goes.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  to  i  he 
laborer,  that  what  he  does  not  spend  to-day  he  will  be  able  to 
spend  to-morrow.  There  is  some  hazard,  at  least,  that  he  may 
lose  it  before  the  morrow  comes ;  and  if  an  equal  amount  of 
enjoyment  can  be  had  with  it  now,  he  will  be  apt  to  secure 
that  enjoyment  as  soon  as  possible.  But  when  he  sees  that 
the  enjoyment,  if  postponed,  may  be  considerably  increased,  he 
will  be  anxious  to  save;  and  this  anxiety  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  probable  rate  of  increase,  and  to  the  comforts 
and  immunities  which  the  use  of  the  accumulation  may  bring. 
The  greater  the  consideration  and  influence  which  attend  the 
possession  of  wealth,  the  greater  will  be  the  temptation  to 
amass  wealth. 
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What  baa  been  called  "  the  effective  deaire  of  accumulation1' 
says  Mr.  M  uequal  strength,  not  only  according  to 

the  varieties  <>f  individual  character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civilisation.     Like  all  <>th«-r  moral  attributes,  r 
one  in  which  the  human  race  exhibits  great  difference*,  con- 
thedivt-i  t*  circumstances  and  the  stage  of 

progress,"     Again,   u  in  weighing  the  future  against  the 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  future  is  a  leading  ele- 
•  hat  uncertainty  is  of  very  different  degrees.9*    "  All 
circumstances,"  therefore,  as  Mr.  Roe  observes,  which  increase 
probability  of  the  provision  we  make  for  futurity  being 
enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others,  tend  to  give  strength  to  the  ef- 
fective desire  of  accumulation.     Thus,  a  healthy  climate  or  oc- 
cupation, by  increasing  the  probability  of  life,  has  a  tendency 
to  add  to  this  desire.     When  engaged  in  safe  occupations,  and 

.:  in  hralthy  countries,  m«-n  an?  much  more  apt  to  be  fru- 
gal, than  in  unhealthy  or  hazardous  occupations,  and  in  cli- 
mates i  to  human  life.  Sailors  and  soldiers  are 
prodigals.  In  the  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indies, 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is  profuse.  War  and  pesti- 
lence have  always  waste  and  luxury  among  the  evils  that  fol- 

ln  their  train." 

Improvidence  may  also  proceed  from  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  causes.  "  Individuals  and  communities  of  a  very  low 
state  ligence,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  are  always  improvident 

A  certain  measure  of  intellectual  development  seems  necessary 
to  enable  absent  things,  and  especially  things  future,  to  act 
with  any  force  on  the  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of 
want  of  interest  in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation  will  be 
adm  we  consider  how  much  saving  at  present  takes 

place,  \\hirh  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of  others  rather  than 

iirselves;  —  the  education  of  children,  their  advancement 
in  lift.  the  future  interests  of  other  personal  connections,  the 
desire  of  promoting,  by  the  bestowal  of  money  or  time,  objects 

iMic  or  private  usefulness.     If  mankind  generally  were  in 

tate  of  mind  to  which  some  approach  was  seen  in  the  de- 
riming  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  —  carini:  n..rhinu'  Vr  their 
heirs,  as  well  as  nothing  for  their  friends,  the  public,  or  any 
object  which  survived  them,  —  they  would  seldom  deny  them- 
selves any  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond  what  was 
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for  their  own  future  years;  which  they  \\ould    place 
in  life  annuities,  or  some  other  form  which  would  make  its 
istencc  and  their  lives  terminate  togeth 

The  various  stages  of  civilization  depend  upon,  or  are  the 
•  •nee  of,  the  varying  strength  of  this  desire  of  accumu- 
lation. The  remnants  of  Indian  tribes  which  arc  found  in 
villages  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  are  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  which  ought  to  secure  to  them  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  which  would  enable  others  to  amass 
wealth.  They  have  abundance  of  fertile  land,  already  cleared 
from  the  forest,  and  manure  in  heaps  lies  beside  their  huts. 
Yet  such  are  their  apathy  and  improvidence  that  they  often 
suffer  extreme  want;  and  from  the  privations  thus  endured. 
with  occasional  intemperance,  their  number  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. Yet  their  apathy  does  not  arise  from  aversion  to  la- 
bor; for  they  are  industrious  enough  when  the  reward  of  toil 
is  immediate.  They  are  successful  in  hunting  and  iishini:, 
and  they  work  with  ardor  when  employed  as  boatmen  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  will  even  till  the  ground,  if  the  returns 
from  such  labor  are  speedy  and  large ;  they  will  raise  Indian 
corn,  which  grows  and  ripens  quickly  in  Canada,  and  yields 
perhaps  a  hundred  fold.  But  they  have  not  foresight  enough 
to  fence  their  fields,  and  hence,  when  the  situation  is  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  cattle,  the  culture  is  abandoned. 

Nearly  as  low,  in  respect  to  foresight  and  prudence,  are  the 
emancipated  negroes  of  Hayti  and  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
Ina  tropical  climate,  where  little  clothing  or  shelter  is  needed, 
and  where  the  ground  is  so  fertile  that  the  labor  of  a  few 
weeks  will  supply  sustenance  for  a  year,  they  are  content  to 
gain  little  more  than  the  necessaries  of  a  merely  animal  exist- 
ence. "  From  five  acres  of  land  in  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  u  a  negro  will  supply  almost  all  his  physical  wants.  I 
have  seen  growing  on  a  patch  of  less  than  two  acres,  owned 
by  a  negro,  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  yams,  oranges,  shaddocks, 
cucumbers,  beans,  pine-apple,  plaint ain,  and  chiramoya,  be- 
sides many  kinds  of  shrubbery  and  fruits  of  secondary  value." 
Yet  where  nature  is  thus  bountiful,  flour  is  allowed  to  cost 
from  £  In'  to  $  18  a  barrel,  butter  38  cents  a  pound,  eggs  from 
three  to  five  cents  apiece,  hams  25  cents  a  pound,  and  every- 
thing rise  in  proportion.  "Four  fifths  of  all  the  grain  con- 
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tamed  in  Jamaica  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  on  fields 

•  •  labor  costs  more  than  four  time*  as  much,  and 
every  kind  of  provision  but  fruit  is  less  expensive.*'     Tin- 
is  euppottad  fmOn  indolence, 
gayety,  and  ituoudamee  ;  and  even  when  the  people  pretend  to 
labor,  their  work  U  scarcely  worth  paying  for.     -  In  the 

employed  to  do  what  five  American  operatives  would  do  much 

0   the  same  time,  with  the  aid  of  such  labor-saving 

agencies  as  would  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  an  int. -lliumt 

•  M.I  ••  i hi*  is  but  one  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which 

labor  is  squandered  on  this  island."     The  people  might  supply 

themselves  with  all  il».-  luxuries  of  the  ear-  they  are  con- 

11  a  >\\  mish  abundance  of  the  grossest  necessaries, 

—  to  I..-  fat  and  shining,  and  to  sing,  chatter,  and  bask  in  the 

Again,  acrnmulniion   i-  ripi'l   when  the  rate  of  profits  is 
largr.     If  tl  -HO  high,  that  the  savings  of  a  few  yean 

may  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  the  original  income  from 

whirh  tlu-i-  r-avinirH  \vrn-  mad«-.  ih«-n  th«-  |.ro-j,.-«-t  B|   \»-\ii'j  r.-- 
li-:i>.-d  :dioi;.-tlirr  from  ill.-  nr,-r,Mty  0<  labor  uill  MunuU:.-  the 

frugality  to  the  utmost  The  average  rate  of  profits 
in  this  country  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain ; 

ho  interest  of  money  here  averages  over  six  per  cent,  while 
the  English  gov<  fund-  yield  i>ut  three  per  cent,  and 

the  ordinary  rate  for  short  loan-  tils  below  that  point 

:hr  rate  of  profits  on  capital  considerably  exceeds  the  rate 
of  interest  on  money  :  vr  h<>  who  borrows  capital  undertakes 
the  risk  and  care  of  employing  it  to  advantage ;  and,  of  course, 
be  who  lends  his  capital,  because  unwilling  to  take  that  risk 
and  care  on  himself,  will  not  expect  so  high  a  rate  for  it  as  he 
might  obtain  by  using  it  himself.  When  a  great  deal  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  be  given  for  the 
use  of  it;  but  still  not  so  mu<  h,  l>ut  that  something  shall  re- 
main to  compensate  one  for  the  skill  and  industry  that  are 
required  to  use  it  to  advantage.  The  average  rate  of  profit 

Country  may  be  estimated  at  twelve  per  cent  a  year,  while 

orresponding  rate  in  England  is  but  six  per  cent  1  speak 
of  the  ammal  rate,  because,  if  the  dealer  turns  over  his  capital 
twice  in  a  year,  he  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  only  six  per 
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cent,  though  the  annual  rate  for  borrowed  money  is  six  per 

Assuming,  thru,  the  annual  rate  of  profits  in  the  United 
States  to  be  twelve  per  cent,  and  that  the  labor  aler  uses 

his  savings  as  his  own  capital,  it  is  certain  that,  by  postponing 
the  period  of  consumption  or  enjoyment  for  a  little  over  six 
year  mount  of  that  enjoyment  may  be  doubl.  <1.  In 

England,  in  order  to  double  tin-  enjoyment,  he  nm>i  practise 
abstinence  for  twelve  years.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  \vhere 
there  is  the  most  need  of  capital,  the  temptation  to  accumu- 
late it  is  strongest,  the  rate  of  profits  being  high,  and  its  growth 
is  most  rapid. 

In  Holland,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  after  a  period  of  al- 
most unequalled  commercial  prosperity,  the  rate  of  interest  fell 
to  about  two  per  cent,  the  rate  of  profits  suffered  a  correspond- 
ing reduction,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  growth  of 
capital  almost  wholly  ceased.  Holland,  in  point  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise,  has  been  in  a  stationary,  if 
not  a  declining  state,  for  about  two  centuries.  The  springs  of 
industry  are  not  relaxed,  for  the  people  are  still  sober  and  labo- 
rious ;  but  they  lack  the  energy  and  the  thirst  for  gain,  which 
caused  them,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  dot  the  surface  of 
the  globe  all  over  with  Dutch  colonies.  Few  will  practise  ab- 
stinence and  try  to  amass  wealth,  when  the  rate  of  profit  is 
but  little  over  four  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  England,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  was 
limited  to  ton  per  cent,  which  implies  that  it  had  been  higher. 
Under  James  L  it  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  to  six  per  cent.  Forty  years  afterwards,  ii 
was  again  reduced  to  five,  and  a  continuance  of  the  same 
causes,  as  we  have  seen,  has  now  brought  it  down  to  three  per 
cent.  But  for  the  enlarged  intercourse  with  foreign  la; 
which  has  tempted  English  capitalists  of  late  years  to  embark 
their  funds  in  enterprises  abroad,  in  Mexican  mines,  in  Conti- 
al  and  American  railroads,  in  Austrian  and  Russian  fund  . 
and  in  United  States  stocks,  it  is  probable  that  t lie  interest  of 
money  and  the  profits  of  stock  would,  ere  now,  have  sunk  to 
that  low  point  at  whieh  the  desire  to  accumulate  ceases  alto- 
gether. 

True,   "there   would   be   adequate   motives   for   a  certain 
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amount  of  saving,"  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "even  if  capital 

••  •!  no  profit.     There  would  be  an  inducement  to  lay  by 

"<><1  times  a  proviflton  for  bad ;  to  reserve  something  for 
sickness  and  infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure  and  indepen- 
tii'-  latter  part  of  life,  or  a  help  to  children  in  the  out- 
set of  it  Savings,  however,  which  have  only  these  ends  in 
view,  have  not  much  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal already  in  existence.  These  motives  only  prompt  each  per- 
son to  save  at  one  p«  what  he  purposes  to  consume 
at  another,  or  what  will  be  consumed  by  his  children  before 
they  can  completely  \  themselves."  «*  There  are  al- 
ways some  persons  in  whom  the  effective  desire  of  accumula- 

is  above  the  average,  and  to  whom  less  than  the  ordinary 
minimum  rate  of  profit  is  a  sullieimt  inducement  to  save  ;  l>ut 
these  merely  step  int.*  the.  place  of  others  whose  taste  for  ex- 

-  :in«l  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average,  and  who,  instead 
of  sa  chaps  even  dissipate  what  they  have  received/1 

The  hope  of  elevating  one's  condition  in  the  world  tends 

••  effectually  to  increase  the  national  wealth  in  proportion 
as  it  affect*  a  burger  class  of  the  people.  In  m.-i  rr.ilizcd 
com  ulk  of  the  population  are  poor.  daily 

wages  hardly  sufficing  to  buy  tin -ir  daily  bread.  Their  sav- 
ing.".  >  make  any,  must  be  in  very 
small  sums;  and  the  inducement  toe  them  to  be  frugal  most 
depend  on  the  possibility  of  immedi  <.  sting  such  small 

s  to  advantage.  One  of  the  great  improvements  of  mod- 
ern ri-.  ili.Mtion  consists  in  the  means  afforded,  the  machinery 
contc  eollerting  these  driblets  of  wealth,  and  bringing 

thrni  •.. ^r!  her  into  large  reservoirs,  whence  they  issue  in  abun- 
dant streams,  giving  efficiency  and  fertility  to  labor  throughout 
the  land.  The  water  \vhi.-h  falls  in  drops  upon  the  desert, 
-inks  through  the  sand,  and  leaves  the  ground  arid  and  barren 
as  before;  but  \\h.-n  eollec  tod  in  great  tanks  and  cistern 
turn<  a  -i  •  n  p,.r?ion  of  that  desert  into  a  garden.  V  century 

wo  ago,  if  the  laboring  part  of  the  population  made  any 
savings,  they  were  in  the  form  of  little  hoards  of  silver  or  gold, 
hid  in  on  old  stocking,  or  buried  in  tin-  garden.      1 
the  •  has  stored  was  unproductive,  and  yielded  no  inter- 

est, and  because  it  was  always  at  hand  when  the  owner  waa 
for  a  moment  tempted  to  some  indulgence  and  consequent  ex- 
10 
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pense,  the  number  and  amount  of  such  hoard-  were  always 
small.  Now,  through  tin-  multiplication  of  the  branches  of 
retail  trade,  and  the  lesser  mechanic  arts,  and  through  joint- 
stock  corporations  and  savings'  banks,  the  first  holf-ea^le  which 
tin*  laboring  man  or  woman  saves  from  the  month's  wajj- 
profitably  invested,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  i-  increased 
In  the  twentieth  part  of  itself.  When  this  saving  has  reached 
a  very  moderate  amount,  it  can  be  made  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest,  and  thus  to  double  itself  in  twelve  years. 
In  many  cases,  it  soon  comes  to  be  used  by  the  owner  himself 
as  capital:  that  is.  it  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  tools  or 
machinery,  or  a  small  stock  in  trade :  and  it  may  then  accu- 
mulate at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  a  year,  —  that  is, 
it  may  double  itself  every  six  or  seven  years.  The  result  is, 
that  he  who  beiran  life  as  a  common  laborer,  often  drives 
about  in  his  own  carriage  before  its  close. 

In  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  New  England, 
1  -hould  be  afraid  to  give  this  sketch  as  an  illustration  of  tin- 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  or  available  capital  of  a  nation 
is  increased.  But  I  presume  it  is  a  safe  assertion,  that  at  lea>t 
one  half  of  those  who  are  usually  called  wealthy  men,  in  Bos- 
ton and  its  neighborhood,  have  obtained  their  wealth  very 
nearly  in  the  manner,  or  through  the  process,  just  described. 
This  leads  us  to  perceive  that  the  aggregate  of  the  small  sav- 
ings made  by  the  bulk  of  the  population,  who  have  very  small 
means,  may  constitute,  and  in  this  country  actually  does  con- 
stitute, a  larger  annual  addition  to  the  whole  amount  of  na- 
tional capital,  than  the  sum  of  the  much  larger  savings  made 
by  the  few  who  are  usually  considered  as  capitalists. 

Mr.  Fair  stated,  in  1852,  in  his  evidence  before  a  commis- 
sion of  Parliament,  that,  according  to  an  estimate  based  upon 
th«'  returns  .under  the  Income  Tax,  there  are  not  more  than 
236,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  whose  clear  annual  incomes 
exceed  £  200  each.  This  is  the  number,  therefore,  of  those 
who  may  be  considered  as  persons  of  wealth.  Their  aggre- 
gate income  amounts  to  £  174,810,000,  being  an  average  of 
about  £740  to  each.  If  we  suppose  that  one  half  of  these 
persons  make  savings  to  the  extent  of  one  tenth  of  their  in- 
come,—  a  supposition  which  is  a  very  liberal  one,  —  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  rich  will  amount  to  £8,740,500,  or  about 
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$43,700,000.    That  this  may  not  appear  an  nnder-estimate, 

uembered,  that  the  customs  of  society  in  Bog- 

land  require  the  style  and  expenaivenesn  of  living  to  come 

mm  it  M.-.ir.-r  i«.  th«-  imli  .  idual's  whole  income  than  is  usual  in 

country,  so  that  most  of  the  nobility  and  the  landed  gen- 

•  have  the  largest  incomes,  do  not  make  any  savings  at 

all,  and  many  even  run  in  debt,  or  encroach  upon  their  capital 

>blcman  who  inherits  an  estate  of  X  20,000  a  year,  inher- 
its also  a  style  of  living  which  is  costly  enough  to  consun 
In  tit.-  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  a  roan  usually  begins 
poor,  and  therefore  with  frugal  habits,  and  consequently  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  with  the  income  of  a  large  property  when 
he  has  acquired  it.  1  1«  has  no  ancestral  castle  to  maintain  in 
due  state,  and  no  county  to  contest  at  each  succeeding  dec- 
i  i"i  ustom  of  the  country,  the  force  of  public  opin- 

i-   MI.  ii.   that  he  cannot  make  his  personal  expenditure 

equal  to  his  income,  even  if  he  wished.     He  must  not  keep  a 

carriage  and  four,  n0r  have  a  footman  to  stand  behind  his 

more  modest  equipage,  nor  clothe  his  servants  in  livery,  nor 

the  badges  by  which  some  persons  try  to 

convince  the  world  that  they  are  people  of  consequence.     We 

are  accused  of  being  fond  of  titles,  it  is  true  ;  l>ir  nets 

lajor,  Colonel,  and  Honorable  cost  nothing  but  civility,  and 

so  do  not  help  a  man  to  spend  his  fortune.     We  do  not  tol- 

erate gold  lace,  nor  cocked  hats,  nor  tall  footmen  with  gold- 


How  great  is  the  possible  addition  to  the  national  capital 

the  savings  of  the  comparatively  poor,  —  of  persons  who 

r  upon  wages,  or  upon  incomes  so  small  that  they  do 

not  exceed  the  average  wages  of  expert  artisans  ?     Great  Brit- 

ain and  the  United  States  are  nearly  equal  in  point  of  popu- 

'i  :    an-  1  the  census  (1841  >  <>f  the  former  country  shows 

two  and  a  half  millions  of  male  adults,  or  one  half  of  the 

whole  nation,  are  laborers  or  operatives  who  subsist  entirely 

upon  wages.     We  will  suppose  that  only  one  half  of  these 

make  any  savings,  ami  that  the  savings  of  each  frugal  and  in- 

dustrious laborer  might  amount  to  forty  dollars  a  year,  —  a 

sum  \\hirh  the  generality  of  English  laborers  certainly  are  not 

able  to  save,  but   \\hi.-h   most  prudent  and  laborious  mala 

«  in  New  England  might  save,  since  many  family 
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tics  and  manufacturing  operatives  here  actually  lay  aside  a 
larger  amount  than  this  every  year.  One  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  savings  at  forty  dollars  each,  give  an  aggregate  of  tin y 
millions  of  dollars,  as  the  sum  which  might  be  added  each  year 
to  the  national  capital  by  the  savings  of  the  poor. 

Thus  far.  we  have  only  shown  what  might  be  accompli.-hed ; 
and  the  result  throws  a  strong  light  on  our  general  proposition, 
that,  while  wealth  is  created  by  labor,  capital  acciuni 
the  exercise  of  frugality.  But  there  are  many  indications  — 
here  in  New  England,  at  least — that  the  rapid  growth  of  cap- 
ital is  actually  to  be  attributed  to  the  industrious  and  JYiii^d 
habits. —  I  will  not  say,  of  the  poor,  for,  strictly  speaking,  we 
have  no  poor  except  tin-  vicious,  and  the  recent  immigrants,— 
but  of  that  part  of  our  population  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
manual  labor.  This  class  alone  deposit  money  in  our  Sav- 
ings' Banks,  the  accumulations  in  which,  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  where  our  population  is  less  than  a  million,  already  ex- 
ceed $  23,000,000.  In  England,  the  deposits  in  the  Savi 
Banks  exceed  $150,000,000,  though  no  one  person  can  de- 
posit more  than  $  750.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the 
reservoir  always  remains  full  to  this  extent,  though  a  stream  is 
always  flowing  out  of  it,  several  millions  being  annually  with- 
drawn,—  a  portion,  indeed,  for  unproductive  consumption,  but 
a  larger  portion  for  investment  in  other  forms,  in  stocks,  or  cap- 
ital for  retail  trade,  or  in  machinery  and  tools.  Considering 
that  the  class  in  our  community  who  make  use  of  the  Savings' 
Ranks  is  not  only  the  poorest,  but  the  smallest,  and  that  a 
much  larger  class,  composed  of  small  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
Kinics,  find  a  more  profitable  use  for  their  savings  by  im- 
mediately enlarging  their  own  capital  with  them,  we  may  well 
regard  the  proposition  as  established,  that  the  national  capital 
grows  more  by  the  aggregate  of  the  small  savings  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  including  the  poorer  classes,  than  by  the  great 
gains  of  the  rich. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

TUB    INCREASE    OF    CAPITAL    A*    AFFECTED    BY    THE     POLITICAL 
MB      MXBAL     ADVANTAGES    ATTENDING    THB     FOSSBSSION     OF 

M  NO  shown  the  importance  of  small  savings  effected  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  we  come  to  the  following  inquiry :  — 
Under  what  circumstances  are  the  middling  and  lower  rinsing 
able  to  save,  and  by  what  means  is  their  in<  liiKttion  to  frugal- 
i  t  y  most  effectually  stimulated  ?  I  answer,  that  the  most  pow- 
iTt'ul  means  to  this  end  is  what  may  be  called  the  mobility  of 
society,  or  the  ease  and  frequency  with  which  the  members  of 
it  ehange  their  respective  social  positions.  The  worst  of  all 
form  it  that  which  binds  a  man  for  ever  to  that 

con«i  M  \vhieh  he  was  born,  be  it  of  high  or  low  de- 

gree, however  he  may  have  merited  removal  from  it  by  his 
character,  acquisitions,  and  behavior.  Fixity  of  ranks  and 
classes,  or  the  existence  of  immunities  and  distinctions  which 
v  and  talent  can  neither  purchase  nor  remove,  is  a  bar  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  —  a  bar  which  it  is  difficult  to 

leap  just  in  proportion  to  tin-  importance  and  extent  of 
those  u n purchasable  privileges.  If  they  arc  numerous  and  of 
great  moment,  it  they  cover  the  whole  ground  both  of  political 
influence  and  social  consideration,  what  inducement  is  there 
for  any  one  who  is  not  born  to  the  possession  of  them,  either 
to  la  r-ther  than  is  required  for  the  necessities 

he  present  hour,  —  the  point  at  which,  be  it  remembered, 
the  accumulation  of  capital  begins  ?  And  what  inducement  to 
accumulate  is  there  for  one  who  is  born  to  the  possession  of 

i,  since  he  already  enjoys  more  than  wealth  can  buy,  and 
cannot  forfeit  thi<  enjoyment  even  if  he  should  lose  his  wealth? 
The  -r.Mt  improvement  in  the  industrial  organization  of  soct- 

u  modem  times,  whereby  the  increase  of  wealth  in  all 

ions  has  been  made  so  rapid  and  so  great,  has 

been  the  successive  breaking  down  and  removal  of  these  fixed 

and  arbitrary  barriers  and  divisions,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 

10* 
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field  of  promotion  open  to  the  career  of  skill,  industry.  :nul 
economy.  A  brief  notice  of  a  fc\\  point.-  in  the  politico-eco- 
nomical  history  of  different  nations  will  illustrate  tin-  Hatc- 
inrut. 

"Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  HindoMaii,"  and  to  a  gr 
extent  still  in  the  latter  of  these  two  countries,  "the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  castes  or  \  \ 
cadi  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to  son,  to  a  particular 
employment  or  class  of  employment^  The  .-on  of  a  pric.-t 
was  necessarily  a  priest;  the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier;  the 
son  of  a  laborer,  a  laborer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver,  &c. 
In  both  countries,  the  caste  of  the  priests  held  the  highest  rank, 
and  that  of  the  soldier,  the  next;  and  in  both  countries,  the 
caste  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  was  superior  to  the  castes  of 
the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers."  Adam  Smith  adduces 
these  facts  to  explain  why  agriculture  flourished  in  those  n 
gions  far  more  than  any  other  employment.  He  might  with 
greater  propriety  have  cited  them  to  explain  the  peculiar,  im- 
movable, statue-like  character  of  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  civil- 
ixation.  The  massive  granite  sphinxes,  half  covered  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert  among  which  they  have  rested  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  with  their  enigmatical  and  almost 
superhuman  expression  of  mingled  sweetness  and  severity,  fit 
emblems  of  mystery,  unchangeableness,  and  everlasting  repose, 
aptly  typify  the  character  and  the  institutions  of  the  people 
who  chiselled  them.  The  bodies  of  this  people  are  even  now 
drawn  from  the  tombs  in  which  they  have  lain  for  thirty  cen- 
turies, perfect  in  every  limb  and  lineament,  as  if  they  re^i 
change  even  after  death.  And  such  was  their  condition  dur- 
ing life;  the  idea  of  movement,  alteration,  or  progress  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them.  Institutions  merely  political. 
the  will  of  a  monarch  or  the  decrees  of  a  senate,  could  not  re- 
tain society  in  this  immovable  state  for  ages.  The  power  of 
religion  was  brought  in  to  render  sacred  the  fetters  which 
bound  it,  and  to  take  away  from  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  any  desire  to  rupture  them.  How  much  influence  su- 
perstition had  in  building  up  these  divisions  of  castes,  and  pre- 
serving them  from  violation  or  decay,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact,  that  the  priests  always  formed  the  highest  caste,  and 
therefore  profited  most  by  this  peculiar  institution.  C  ivili/a- 
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rhuH  embalmed  and  immured  was  safe  both  from  progress 
or  decay  by  internal  causes.  It  might  have  remained  to  this 
day  j ust  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  invasion  from 
abroad  had  not  brought  it  to  a  \iolmt  .1-  r;,.  —  if  the  Romans 
and  the  Arabs  ! 
thrir  thir.-t  IMF  fur.  IL'M  .1.. minion. 

Though  the  barriers  of  caste  prevented  the  people,  as  indi- 
vidual*, from  muking  any  progress  in  wealth,  their  peculiar 
polity  enabled  the  government  to  undertake  and  execute  works 
h  shame  the  magnificence  ami  .  \|  <  nsiveness  of  modern 
productions,  u  .•  \v«  n,,\\-  esteem  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
her  obelisks  and  pyramids,  her  excavations  and  temples,  were 
strictly  public  works,  performed  at  royal  or  priestly  command 
by  thr  multitude,  \vho  worked  \vithout  pay,  because  labor  was 
the  fonotion  of  their  caste,  and  the  part  \vhirh  they  believed 
th<  gods  designed  to  be  their  vocation.  Wages  and  profits 
were  words  whirl  i  in  thrir  ears  had  no  meaning ;  all  tic 
all  their  labor,  was  due  to  the  statr.  \\hirh  was  represented  by 
the  monarch  and  the  priests.  A  portion  of  thrir  timr  or  of  the 
product*  of  thrir  labor  \\a-  granted  barU  to  th«-m.  whi  h  i.'.i-ht 

or  might  not  suffice  for  their  subsistence.    If  savings  were  ever 
made,  it  was  only  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  enlarged  en- 
joyment from  them  at  a  future  day,  never  for  the  purpose  of 
-  thr  individual's  subsequent  labors  with  a  reserved  fund, 
or  of  purchasing  an  easier  or  more  elevated  position  with  them. 
In  the  station  of  lift-  in  which  each  person  was  born,  in  thr 
was  content  to  die.     Of  course,  there  was  no  accumui 
private  wealth.     Even  the  land  belonged  to  the  sovereign ;  all 
that  was  due  to  any  person  was  a. livelihood  in  the  profession 
or  caste  to  which  he  belonged,  with  that  measure  and  kind  of 
and  comfort,  of  luxury  or  privation,  which  was 
ted  to  every  other  member  of  the  same  caste.    Immobility 
was  the  great  characteristic  of  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  civiliza- 

Tbe  freer  spirit  and  quicker  intellect  of  the  Greeks,  the  pride 

and  military  ambition  of  the  Romans,  prevented  these  nations 

i  sinking  into  apathy,  or  stagnating  in  castes.     In  the  fierce 

ocracy  of  Athens,  the  subtle  politician  and  fluent  d*» 

11  elbowed  his  way  into  the  favor  of  his  fellow- 

ns,  and  consequently  into  offices  of  honor  and  profit 
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Rome,  a  mnn  of  plebeian  origin  not  unfrequently  vanquished 
tin-  pride  of  the  patricians,  and  obtained  tin-  <-on>ulsliip,  or  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  tin-  republic.  Tlinv  wtt  freedom, 
there  was  life,  in  a  society  thus  constituted.  There  was  a  path 
open  io  eilort,  and  a  motive  for  the  exercise  of  industry  and 
self-denial.  In  the  turbulent  times  which  preceded  and  ac- 
eomj)anied  the  fall  of  the  republic,  individuals  often  amassed 
large  fortunes,  and  with  these  purchased  the  honors  which 
they  had  not  political  sagacity,  or  military  skill  and  courage, 
enough  to  obtain  by  more  legitimate  means.  One  of  the  tri- 
umvirs who  shared  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Antony  and 
Octavius,  owed  his  political  power  solely  to  his  wealth.  Both 
these  nations  might  have  made  far  greater  progress  in  opulence, 
if  the  institution  of  rimtj,  iiself  a  caste,  had  not  existed 
among  them,  and  if  the  state  and  the  affairs  of  government 
had  not  monopolized  ambition  and  effort  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  private  enterprise,  and  the  undertakings  of  individuals 
who  did  not  profess  to  look  to  the  commonwealth  for  their  re- 
ward, were  discouraged  or  held  in  light  esteem.  Both  at  Ath- 
ens and  at  Rome,  the  republic  was  everything  and  the  indi- 
vidual was  nothing ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  city  proper, 
society  was  composed  of  two  great  castes,  —  the  citizens  who 
were  devoted  to  public  affairs,  and  the  slaves.  The  wealth  of 
Rome  was  the  wealth  of  the  robber's  den,  obtained  by  plunder- 
ing the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  the  populace  of  this  great  city 
•  supported  by  gratuitous  distributions  of  the  corn  which 
was  levied  as  a  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  Sicilians  and  the 
Africans;  and  its  patricians  amassed  their  enormous  fortunes 
from  the  plunder  of  the  provinces  which  they  had  been  ap- 

••d  to  govern. 

With  regard  to  slavery  among  the  ancients,  it  has  been 
acutely  remarked  by  Sismondi,  that  because  it  was  only  an 
accident  of  the  right  of  war,  and  not  an  industrial  organ  i/a- 
tion,  it  did  not  discredit  labor  in  general.  The  slave  was  not 
a  mere  article  of  property,  or  a  means,  through  his  enforced 
toil,  of  increasing  his  master's  property.  He  was  rather  a 
token  of  his  owner's,  or  of  the  nation's,  prowess  in  war.  The 
possession  of  numerous  slaves  was  more  a  matter  of  pride,  a 
means  of  ostentation  and  magnificence,  than  a  mode  of  invest- 
ing capital  with  a  view  to  profitable  returns.  Few  of  the 
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slaves  were  distinguished  by  color,  or  any  other  physical  pecu- 

or  degradation.  Hence,  when  manumitted,  they  at  once  took 
rank  in  society,  and  th. -ir  rhildr.-n  -h  honors  in 

ih.-  Mar.       As  slaves,  indeed,  they  were  often  put  to  servile 
and  economical  uses ;  but  they  were  never  treated  as  mere  ma- 
«  for  the  production  of  wealth.  1  not  perform  all 

ili'-  labor,  and  therefore  they  did  not  discredit  labor.  They 
were  a  caste,  and  so  did  not  a< 

themselves  or  others;  but  they  were  not  a  degraded  caste; 
they  were  not  considered  vile,  as  were  the  Pariahs  in  India,  or 
as  African  slaves  are,  in  modern  times. 

The  unhealthy  climate  of  many  portions  of  Italy/'  says  BL 
tie  la  Mall.-,  ••  mad.-  it  n.-c.— -ary  that  th.-  -round  risfliU  KM  OssV 
tivated  by  freemen  who  were  robust  and  acclimated,  which  the 
slaves  seldom  wen- :  tin-  latter,  also,  increased  in  number  very 
slowly,  as  their  ill  health,  caused  by  insufficient  nourishu 

Ion-   eoulin.-ineiiT,    th«-    \\aut    of  air.  and   Lad  in   iM:,.];'.    m.id.- 

them  more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  climate." 

The  testimony  of  Varro,  a  contemporary  of  Cessar  and  Ci- 
cero, is  positive,  and  this  fact  ought  to  change  the  ordinary  no- 
the  kind  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Italy  at  a  time 
when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  th.-  number  of 
slaves  had  consid.  ral.lv  increased  "  All  the  farms,"  says  Var- 
ro, "  are  ml:  r.  ated  by  freemen,  or  by  slaves,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
these  two  classes.  Freemen  till  the  ground  either  by  them- 
selves, with  the  aid  of  th.-ir  children,  as  the  small  proprietors 
do,  or  by  free  laborers  hired  by  the  day,  in  the  busy  season, 
when  they  are  making  hay  or  collecting  the  grapes,  or,  finally, 
by  those  who  are  working  out  the  payment  of  a  debt  I  speak 
of  all  farms  in  general,  as  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the 
unhealthy  districts  with  hired  laborers  than  with  slaves,  and 
even  in  the  healthy  localities,  the  great  labors  of  the  husband- 
men, such  as  the  collection  of  the  fruits,  the  harvest,  and  the 
ige,  ought  to  be  confided  to  free  hired  workmen,  or  merce- 
naries." Those  who  belonged  to  a  caste,  as  the  slaves  did, 
and  who,  consequently,  were  not  stimulated  to  labor  by  the 
hope  of  rising  or  the  fear  of  falling  in  the  world,  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  most  important  work,  even  on  a  farm.  Mod- 
ern experience  fully  confirms  this  result,  as  no  kind  of  cultiva- 
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11011  is  found  to  succeed,  if  conducted  by  slaves,  except  th;r 
tropical   products,  where   the  laborers  can  be  employe!    in 
gangs. 

"  Finally."  continues  M.  de  la  Malle,  "even  in  the  time  o{ 
hat   in  tin-  norihrrn  part  of  Italy,  in  tin* 
neighborhood  of  Lake   Como  at  least,  slaves  were  not  cm- 
ployed   in  tilling  the  ground."      Pliny   the  Younger  says,   "  1 
r  use  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  my  farms,  nor  do. -s  any 
one  in  the  \icinity.     This  class  of  persons  were  mainK 
served  for  household  labors  in  the  city  ;  and  one  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  the  Gauls,  the  ( iermans,  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  and   Africa,  when  brought  as  slaves  to  Italy,  would 
fallen  quickly  under  the  influence  of  a  climate  so  dill'crcnt 
their  own,  of  a  pestilential  air,  and  of  the  exhaustion 
caused  by  hard  labor  and  insufficient  nourishment." 

"  In  fact,  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  was  fixed  at  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year, 
and  when  the  citizens  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade, 
manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  was  the  only 
means  of  keeping  up  or  making  a  moderate  addition  to  one's 
fortune.  Landed  property  was  much  divided,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  farms  allowed  them  to  be  cultivated  by  the  propri- 
etor's own  hands  and  those  of  his  family."  There  were  really 
but  three  classes  in  the  community,  separated  by  lines  of  divis- 
ion so  permanent  as  almost  to  form  them  into  castes;  these 
were  the  slaves,  the  small  agriculturists,  and  those  who  \vere 
either  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  who  depended  on 
it  for  subsistence.  At  least,  this  was  the  condition  of  Rome 
under  the  republic,  when  the  severe  virtues  of  simplicity,  cour- 
age, and  frugality  were  in  request.  Wealth  then  was  not  a 
passport  to  honor,  and  wealth  accordingly  was  not  accumu- 
lated. ( 'ineinnatus  was  summoned  from  the  plough  to  lake 
the  helm  of  state. 

The  empire  wholly  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  but  as  this 
rapidly  degenerated  into  an  Oriental  despotism,  in  which  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  was  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  latter,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  causes  of 
its  decline. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  various  tribes  of  barbarian  conquerors  upon  its 
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rum-*,  a  great  step  WUH  ink. -n  iii  soda!  economy  by  the  virtual 
emancipation  of  one  large  due  in  the  commnn  >  the 

fetters  of  caste.     I  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  cities  or 
towns,  the  foundation  of  which,  m  (•erniany,  France,  an 
aly,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  en  the  sodal  |> 

times.     Their  popnhition,    indeed,    says   Adam 
>*istcd  of  a  very  <  order  of  people  • 

inhabitants  of  the  nm -i.-m  repnMi,-  at  (ireece  an<i   I 
y  were  chiefly  tradesmen  and  i  •  •*,  who  seem  in 

those  days  to  have  been  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile,  con- 
it.     They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  bei-i  iean 

set  of  people,  who  used  to  travel  about  \\  ith  th.-ir  goods  i 
place  to  plan-.  and  i>  he  liawkers  and  ped- 

•Modern  nm«-."      They  were  liaMe.  while  thu-  travelling 
about,  to  great  exactions;  they  were  cither  plundered  \\  ithont 
v  the  arrogant  and  rapacious,  or  they  paid  heavy  taxes 
ami  toll*  a«  a  price  of  protection.     "  Sometimes  the  king,  some- 
••a  a  great  lord,  \vouM  irrant  to  particular  traders,  especially 
to  such  as  lived  on  th.-ir  own  lands,  a  general  exemption  from 
such  tax  i  thru.  though  in  other  respects  nearly  servile 

in  their  condition,  they  were  called  free  trader*"  They  were 
allowed  to  give  away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  their 
children  were  permitted  t.  thrir  property,  they  were  al- 

lowed TO  di-po-i-  ,,f  Th.-ir  rtlects  by  will :  in  short,  they  were 
released  from  th»*  most  (oppressive  of  the  feudal  burdens,  to 
which,  as  of  tin-  lower  class  in  society,  they  had  hitherto  been 
subject         I      y  were  generally  at  the  same  time  en  . 
a  commonalty,  or  rorpor.r  ,  th.- pri\  ;!••_•  :n^  mag- 

istrates and  a  town-council  of  their  01  \\n%  by-laws  for 

their  own  govern  luiilding  walls  for  their  and 

MI;  all  their  i  fco  military  discipline  l»y  «>l>litf- 

ing  them  t  o  watch  and  ward."     The  nobles  despised  the  burgh- 
iom  they  regarded  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
slaves,  devoted  to  base  mechanic  arts,  and  whose  wealth 
i    their  envy   and    indignation.      The    kiiiir,   on    the   . 
inn-!,  t  "avored  !  tiein,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  power  of  tip 

•loni  tin -y  hated  and  feared;  and  the  weakest  mon- 
archs,  consequently,  were  most  liberal  in  their  grants  of  privi- 
leges to  the  cities  and  towns.  Thus  the  prosperous  cities  of 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  famous  Hanse  towns  of 
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Germany,  and  the  flourishing  commercial  republics  of    Italy 
and  S\\  ii/erl-md.  came  imo  being. 

In  ill.-  country,  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  thr  ron^o  jiimt 
limitations  of  employment  still  existed.  The  great  barons 
lived  remotely  from  each  other,  each  on  his  own  otate,  sur- 
ronnded  by  his  retainers  and  serfj*,  whose  only  occupations 
war  and  agriculture,  and  \vho  had  no  hope  of  improving 
their  condition.  Exposed  to  every  sort  of  violence,  they  natu- 
rally content.  (1  themselves  with  a  bare  subsistence;  for  to  ac- 
cumulate more  would  only  excite  the  rapacity  of  their  oppres- 
sors. If  one  of  them  did  make  some  small  savings,  he  hoarded 
them  with  care  and  >e<  recy,  till  he  could  find  some  opport  unity 
of  running  away  to  a  town,  where,  if  he  could  conceal  himself 
for  a  year,  he  was  free  for  ever.  Thus  a  city  often  grew  up  to 
great  wealth  and  splendor,  while  the  country  in  its  neighbor- 
hood was  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  great  lords  them- 
selves could  obtain  the  articles  of  luxury  which  they  de.-ired 
only  by  bartering  raw  agricultural  produce  for  them,  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  As  the 
wealth  and  military  strength  of  these  municipal  corporation^ 
increased,  they  could  no  longer  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent; hence  they  were  empowered  to  send  delegates  to  parlia- 
ment or  the  ireneral  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
where,  in  connection  with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  they 
granted  extraordinary  aids  to  the  king,  and  had  a  potential 
voice  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

These  cities  were  not  merely  republican;  they  were  essen- 
tially democratic,  in  their  origin,  their  institutions,  their  social 
relations,  and  then-  tendencies  ;  and  my  point  is  to  show,  that 
this  democratic  character  was  the  first  cause  of  their  rapid 
growth  in  opulence.  Being  originally  servile,  or  nearly  servile, 
in  condition,  the  inhabitants  had  no  distinctions  of  rank  to 
begin  with  :  their  natural  enemies  were  the  nobles,  from  whose 
oppressive  sway  they  were  but  recently  emancipated.  Trade 
and  manufactures,  heinir  their  only  occupations,  were  necessa- 
rily held  in  lii;:h  esteem  among  them ;  and  he  enjoyed  their 
highest  confidence  and  respect  who  had  been  most  succe- 
in  these  pursuits.  A  common  interest  and  common  perils 
bound  them  very  firmly  to  each  other;  and  the  direction  of 
atlairs  in  their  little  state  was  naturally  intrusted  to  those 
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whose  skill,  prudence,  industry,  and  economy  had  been  already 

rewa  h  the  largest  accumulations  of  wealth.    No  one 

waa  ashamed  of  hi*  craft ;  no  one  had  anything  to  be  proud 

riches.     A  brewer  and  a  tanner,  a  weaver  and  a 

I  mith,  rat  side  by  aid  town  council*,  or  led  the  cit- 

liens  to  the  defence  of  the  walla,  and  even  conducted  thei 

armies  to  the  field,  where  they  often  defeated  the  chivalry  of 

France  and  Germany,  and   sometimes  triumphed  over  their 

•  Ide  of  (Jh« -lit  was  a  brewer;  the 

Medici  of  Florence,  though  popes  and  kings  were  reckoned 
among  their  posterity,  were  at  first  only  successful  merchants. 
Wealth  Ix-ing  thus  tin-  only  passport  to  distinction,  and  all  the 
avenues  to  it  beini;  in  hiijh  n-putr.  its  possession  was  eagerly 
coveted,  and  the  virtues  of  industry  and  frugality  were  prac- 
tised to  the  farthest  extent.  With  the  growth  and  spread  of 
opulence,  and  the  calling  forth  of  talent  from  the  whole  com- 
munity through  the  al»>niee  of  artificial  distinctions,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  <•  :m<l  the  fine  arts  were  necessarily 

associated.     Poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  an!  had 

their  origin,  in  mod*  uncrcial  republics  of 

Pisa  -i. I  the  free  cities  of  Flanders, 

Wealth  passed  tV  i  h-md  t<>  hand.     Feudalism  waa 

barred  out  1.;.  .  walls;  and  th«-  father's  property,  instead 

of  being  kept  together  for  the  aggrandizement  «»f  the  family  in 

f  the  oldest  son,  was  di  1  equally  among 

the  i -hildrrn.     If  one  or  more  of  these  w«  i ^ol,  careless, 

that  level  whence  tin-  thrift  of  T), 

ther  had  raised  them,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  the  more 
capable  and  industrious.  These  alternations  of  fortune,  rapid 
and  frequent,  krpt  up  in  th«-  conununity  a  thirst  for  gain,  and 

il  commotions.     An  aristocracy 

faith  has  this  at  least  to  recommend  it,  if  wholly  discon- 
nected with  on  aristocracy  of  l»irth,  —  that  by  its  fluctuations 
•!i-T  i-neourages  effort  than  represses  it.  While  society 
stagnated  among  the  feudal  iml.ility  and  at  the  c.-nrtsof  feu- 
(ial  inonorchs,  it  was  galvanized  into  an  almost  unnatural  ae» 
ti\ity  \vithiit  thr  precincts  of  the  littl-  publics  of  Italy, 

Gcnnany,  and  the  Low  Countries.     The  proud  nobles  were 
reduced  to  seek  aid  of  the  fat  and  wealthy  burghers,  the  pains- 
taking artisans,  whom  they  affected  to  despise.     They  obtained 
11 
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loans  from  them,  tor  which  they  gave  thrir  lands  in  pawn,  and 
even  sold  to  them  outright  their  castles  and  hereditary  estates. 
Knnobled  by  the  possession  of  these,  the  ambition  of  the  citi- 
/en>  irreu  by  what  it  led  on.  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  they  became  the  ancestors  of  a 
line  of  kings. 

This  sketch  of  the  causes  a  I  lect  MIL:  the  jrrowth  of  opulence 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  is  introduced  principally  tor 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  most  remarkable  difference  in 
the  5ocial  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  most  striking  thin-:  in  the  aspect  of  society  here  is  i In- 
constant strain  of  the  faculties,  in  all  classes,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  —  the  restlessness,  the  feverish  anxiety  to  get  on,  which 
English  writers,  at  least,  are  apt  to  regard  only  as  "the  disa- 
greeable symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  industrial  progress/' 
In  whatever  light  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  they  are  certainly 
mistaken  in  considering  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  for- 
mation of  our  institutions,  and  the  recent  establishment  of  our 
people  on  the  shores  of  a  new  world,  —  in  attributing  it  to  our 
favorable  position,  with  an  abundance  of  fertile  land,  and  with 
sources  of  opulence  as  yet  fresh  and  unexhausted.  Were  such 
causes  adequate  to  produce  this  particular  effect,  we  should 
find  society  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  wherever  it  was 
similarly  situated,  —  in  British  America,  for  instance,  in  Brit- 
ish Australia,  and  over  a  great  portion  of  the  South  American 
continent.  But  it  is  not  so;  and  we  must  therefore  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to  some  cause  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  social  state,  —  to  some  stimulus  acting  upon 
what  political  economists  call  "the  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation," which  has  full  scope  to  operate  here,  while  it  is 
repressed  or  much  restricted  in  all  other  nations,  —  even  in 
England,  where  the  character  of  the  population  in  other  re- 
spects is  so  similar  to  our  own. 

I  find  such  a  peculiar  operating  cause  in  the  fact,  that  every 
individual  here  has  the  power  to  make  savings,  if  he  will,  and 
almost  as  large  as  he  will,  —  and  has  the  certainty  that  the 
savings  when  made,  the  wealth  when  accumulated,  will  imme- 
diately operate,  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  to  raise  the  frugal 
person's  position  in  life,  —  to  give  him,  in  fact,  the  only  dis- 
tinction that  is  recognized  among  us.  Neither  theoretically 
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practically,  in  this  country,  it  there  any  obstacle  to  any  in- 

*  becoming  rich,  if  he  will,  and  almost  to  any  amount 
he  will;  — no  obstacle,  I  say,  but  what  arise*  from  the 

ili-pcn-ation-    of    i'r>  .\i-l.  -in  •-.  from  tin-   m.. -j.nl    AMMsfJI    "f 

health,  strength,  and  the  faculties  of  mind.     In  other  words, 

there  are  no  obstacles  but  natural  and  inevitable  ones ;  society 

interposes  none,  and  none  exist  which  society  could  rrniove. 

rs  is  the  only  community  on  earth  of  which  this  can 

(  ;        I!    •     •  h.-rr  an-  no  raMcs  and  m.t  •  •-.,-,,    U    :,j,j,r,  -:i,  -h 

to  a  division  of  society  by  castes.    Our  whole  population  is  in 

that  Mat.-  which  1  have  att.-mptcd  to  di-cri!..-   a-  th«-  .  ..n.hrimi 

he  inhabitants  of  a  free  town  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
property  which  is  rapidly  gained  is  often  quite  as  rapidly 
spent,  for  the  sake  of  that  consideration  and  influence  which 
the  reputation  of  riches  alone  can  give.  Hence,  wealth  circu- 
lates among  us  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  money  which  is  its 
representative.  A  great  fortune  springs  up,  like  the  prophet's 
gourd,  in  a  night,  and  is  dissipated  by  some  unforeseen  acci- 
dent on  the  morrow.  Every  one  is  made  restless  and  anxious 
-ore  to  sudden  change ;  but  one  great  good  cornea 
keeps  down  permanent  discontent,  and  stifles  the 
jealousy  that  is  usually  nursed  by  social  differences  and  ine- 
qualities of  fortune.  How  is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  the  poor 
should  be  arrayed  in  hostility  against  the  rich,  when  —  to 
adopt  a  former  illustration  —  the  son  of  an  Irish  coachman  be- 
comes the  governor  of  a  State,  and  the  grandson  of  a  mitticm- 

*  a  pauper?     The  consequence  of  the  whole  is  an 
energy  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which 

accomplish   mri-atrr  \voiulcrs  than  all  the  minimi  in\«-n'ioii-   of 
science,  which  actually  generate  enthusin 
are  regarded  by  foreigners  with  surprise  and  distrust,  as  the 
us  of  some  constitutional  disease  in  the  body  politic.    Even 
the  IrMi  immigrant  here  soon  loses  his  careless,  lazy,  and  tur- 
i'  «li-po  I*  i.»n,  and  becomes  as  sober,  prudent,  industrious, 
and  frugal  as  his  neighbors.     Nearly  all  the  enormous  fiiiUiim 
that  --en  gathered  in  this  country  are  the  growth  of  a 

single  lifetime,  and  thetefeta,  even  if  they  were  more  fifinrj 
distr  han  they  now  are  at  the  death  of  their  founders, 

there  would  not  be  a  smaller  number  of  them  in  the 
ing  generation.     Consequently,  they  are  regarded  as  tl 
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idustry,  economy,  an«l  enterprise;  and  the  sight  of  them 
stimulates  and  susta  rtion,   instead  of  chilling  :m<l  re- 

pressing  it,  which  is  tin-  effect  produced  by  tin-  fivdne- 
certain  families  of  vast  hereditary  estates. 

The  aspect  of  society  in  Midland  in  this  respect  I  will  not 
say  is  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  is  here.  IW  \\jth  regard  to 
a  very  large  and  influential  class,  it  is  just  the  same.  The 
middle  class  —  what  on  the  Continent  would  be  called  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  small  trades- 
men, the  master  ineehanics  —  are  about  as  busy  as  we  are 
here  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  :  and  their  numbers  and  influence 
in  the  state  gave  occasion  to  Napoleon's  sarcasm,  that  the 
English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  But  the  parallel  be- 
tween their  condition  and  that  of  the  free  towns  in  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  carried  much  farther;  outside  of  the  city  //Y///.S 
there  arc  ///>  W;/<*  and  thr  wrfs.  The  effect  of  the  activity  of 
the  commercial  class  upon  the  eye  of  the  philosophical  ob- 
server is  qualified  by  the  comparative  repose  —  the  stagnation, 
one  can  almost  say  —  of  the  laboring  poor  and  of  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry.  These  two  classes,  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  English  society,  are  true  castes,  for  nothing  short  of  a  mir- 
acle can  elevate  or  depress  one  who  is  born  a  member  of 
either.  The  true  movement,  the  life,  of  the  community  in 
i  Britain  is  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures;  here  are  alternations  of  fortune,  not  so 
frequent,  perhaps,  as  in  this  country,  but  as  sudden  and  as 
\n  Arkwright  begins  life  as  a  barber,  and  ends  it  as  a 
million nai re ;  a  Peel  gives  his  days  and  his  nights  to  cotton- 
spinning,  and  his  son  becomes  prime  minister  of  England. 
But  outside  of  this  class  there  is  stagnation  and  death.  One 
half  of  the  whole  population  is  composed  of  laborers  who  sub- 
sist entirely  upon  wages,  who  cannot  make  savings  if  they 
would,  for  their  whole  earnings  barely  suffice  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  Hopeless  of  rising,  encouraged  by  no  examples, 
among  those  who  were  born  his  equals,  of  elevation  to  a  higher 
grade,  the  laborer  has  no  ambition,  no  thought  even,  of  chang- 
ing his  position  in  life.  His  condition  is  best  described  in  the 
strong  language  of  McCulloch,  when  he  speaks  of  "the  irre- 
trievable helotism  of  the  working  classes  of  England."  And 
the  upper  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  occupy  a  sphere 
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which  it  equally  immovable.     With  estates  locked  op  by  en- 
toil*  and  marriage  settlements,  to  that  they 
them,  with  an  inherited  soak 
th.-ir  r  ,1.1,  :ni.i  fortune,  10  that  they  cannot  make 
income,  and  with  a  measure  of  political  inflm-n 
secured  to  them  by  the 


and  opinion.-  .  men,  they  form  a  ca»U  almost  at 

fixed  as  that  of  the  Bramins  in  India. 

The  difference  in  the  aspect  of  society  and  the  social  condi- 

the  people  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  instructive 

facts  ul.i.-h  the  political  economist  has  to  consider;  for  it 

shows  the  n  y  of  moral  over  physical  causes  in  the 

Drouth  of  national  opulence,  and  that  tin-  hop.-  of  ri-iiiL'  in  tin- 
world  is  the  <ii  m   t'.-r   the  accumulation  of  capital. 

Great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  may  operate 
either  as  a  check  or  a  spur  to  industry  and  frugal! 
th<n,  in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  a  perfectly 
•nn  partition  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  if  it  were  possible, 
uin.il  it  i-,  not,  would  create  universal  torpor.  Take  away  the 
fear  of  poverty  ami  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  no  one 
would  exert  him.-clf  but  for  his  own  amusement  Add  the 

power  ot   a  ue-pot.  to  DMBB  BUch  exertion  compnNory.  an«I  \\»- 

should  have  exactly  that  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Egypt 
and  India,  when  the  institution  of  castes  as  yet  was  unim- 
paired. If  the  whole  population  formed  but  one  caste,  from 
which  they  could  neither  sink  nor  rise  by  any  fault  or  merit  of 
their  ov  would  be  no  more  inclined  to  labor  than  if 

they  were  divided  into  several  castes.  It  is  the  fixedness,  and 

the  inequality,  of  fortunes  which  is  to  be  dreaded ;  it  is  the 
•hem  in  the  same  families  throughout  many  gen- 
erations, which  chill-  UK!  unnerves  the  right  arm  of  toil 
\Vherc\er  there  is  motion,  there  is  life.  Property  cannot  be 

i'-rvo!  immovable,  except  by  the  effect  of  human  institutions 
which  are  designed  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature.  In  this 
instance,  surely,  if  in  no  other,  the  political  economist  has  a 
right  to  cry,  Laities  fairc!  let  alone!  and  do  not  attempt  to 
amend  the  ways  of  Providence!  We  do  try  to  amend  them 
when  we  attempt  to  enforce,  or  to  render  permanent,  either 
equality  or  inequality.  Laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  the 
' 
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object  of  which  is  to  insure  to  certain  families  the  possession 
of  their  v.  ralth  for  ever,  are  not  a  whit  more  unnalnral  and  un- 
just  in  their  operation,  than  would  be  the  schemes  of  ihr  phil- 
anthropic reformers,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  would  fain 
reconstruct  society  on  the  ban-  »>f  making  the  <li>irilmtion  of 
all  property  equal  and  unchangeable. 

•  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  production  of  wealth,"  as 
Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "partake  of  the  character  of  physical  truths. 
There  is  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them.  "Whatever 
mankind  produce  must  be  produced  in  the  modes  and  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  external  th' 
and  by  the  inherent  properties  of  their  own  bodily  and  mental 
structure.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their  production  will 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  their  previous  accumulation,  and, 
that  beinur  Lri\en,  it  will  be  proportional  to  their  energy,  iheir 
skill,  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and  their  judicious  use 
of  the  advantages  of  combined  labor.  Whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  individuals  will,  to  an 
equal  extent,  tend  to  impoverish  the  community,  and  only 
their  productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it  The  opinions  or 
the  wishes  which  may  exist  on  these  different  matters,  do  not 
control  the  things  themselves.  We  cannot  indeed  foresee  to 
what  extent  the  modes  of  production  may  be  altered,  or  its 
powers  increased,  by  future  extensions  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  suggesting  new  processes  of  industry  of 
which  we  have  at  present  no  conception.  But  howsoever  we 
may  succeed  in  making  for  ourselves  more  space  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  constitution  of  things,  these  limits  e 
there  are  ultimate  laws  which  we  did  not  make,  which  we 
cannot  alter,  and  to  which  we  can  only  conform." 

Among  such  ultimate  laws  is  the  tendency  to  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  wealth  that  is  created  by  human  labor.  A 
law  of  natural  justice,  which  is  recognized  by  savages  quit 
much  as  by  civilized  nations,  assigns  the  ownership  of  a  useful 
article  to  him  by  whose  skill  and  industry  that  article  was  cre- 
ated. The  game  that  is  caught,  the  implement  of  the  chase 
that  is  manufactured,  belongs,  by  the  consent  of  all,  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  caught  or  made.  Nor  is  any  alteration  produced 
in  this  law  because  the  successful  person  basso  much  strength, 
skill,  and  enterprise,  that  he  can  catch  or  manufacture  two  or 
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times  as  much  a*  any  other  member  of  the  tribe.    The 
property  is  still  reoogniied  an  pie  reason,  if  for 

other,  —  that  he  would  not  put  forth  In*  force  ami 

>thera  should  deprive  him  of  their  fruit*.  Again,  if  be 
chooses  to  hnl.l  these  articles  in  reserve,  instead  of  immediately 
consiiiiu.  !io  prefers  a  wigwam  well  stocked  wit} 

plemcnts  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  a  store  of  food  fur  i 
use,  to  present  indolence  or  the  immediate  gratification  of  bis 
appetites,  still  his  rights  of  ownership  are  respected.     Hi*  pru- 

••  :u 1. 1  economy,  as  mnch  as  his  strength  and  skill,  are  al- 
lowed to  redound  CXC!UM  advantage.  There  is 
even  a  stronger  reason  for  respecting  bis  property  in  this  case 
than  in  the  former  one;  for  the  whole  community  profit  by  his 
savings ;  they  operate  to  some  extent  as  an  »naqm>fF*»  to  them 
all  ;i^;iin>t  famine.  There  i-  n«>\v  a  Mork  of  f«...d  «.r  iiuj.N-- 
i  the  tribe,  which,  though  not  common  property,  may 
still  operate  for  the  benefit  of  all  at  some  future  d.r. .  when  the 
chase  happens  to  be  unproductive,  because  the  own*  r  will  sell 
them  to  others  for  their  services,  or  as  a  debt,  or  for  honors 
which  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  beet. 

In  this  simple  instance,  we  can  easily  see  bow  injurious  it 
would  be  to  the  common  welfare  if  the  rights  of  property  were 

respected,  and  how  M.  h  respect  tends  to  an  unequal 

i  union  of  the  goods,  I  will  not  say,  of  fortune,  bir 

industry  and  frugality.     As  men  are  differently  endowed  by 

nature  with  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  with  indolent •••  or  m- 

ergy,  with   improvidence  or  thrift,  so  their  situations  in  life 

must  differ.     And  it  is  the  true  policy  of  society  to  encourage 

the  more  valuable  qualities ;  —  not  to  dishearten  frugality  by 

t*  savings,  nor  to  foster  idleness  by  feeding  it 

with  th«  fruits  obtained  by  the  persevering  toil  of  others.     In 

i  zed  society,  the  same  principles  bold.  The  case  becomes 
a  little  more  complicated,  because,  by  the  transmutations  of 
capital  that  have  already  been  explained,  the  property  of  an  in- 

iual  is  constantly  assuming  various  shapes.  But  so  long 
as  it  continues  productive  property,  so  long,  in  one  form  or  an* 

'-.  it  mu>t  further  and  assist  the  operations  of  labor;  and 
so  far  it  must  benefit  others  as  well  as  the  owner.  The  gen- 
eral law,  that  industry  is  limited  by  capital,  is  borne  out  by  the 

urns  consideration,  that  without  implements,  marhinfty, 
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raw  material,  and  a  previously  accumulated  stock  of  food  and 
clothing,  the  workman  cannot  bestow  his  labor  to  advantage, 
—  cannot,  in  fart,  work  at  all. 

Even  if  it  were  granted,  that  all  the  wealth  of  a  nation  could 
be  distributed  equally  among  all  the  people,  and  that  the 
of  it,  by  obliging  all  to  labor  alike,  would  for  ever  remain  ecpial 
to   all   their  wants,  —  and  no  more   improbable    supposition 
could  be  framed, —  it  is  certain  that  this  would  be  n<>  mil  im- 
provement of  their  condition.     "  Those  who  have  never  known 
freedom  from  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence,"  says  J. 
S.  Mill,  "  are  apt  to  overrate  what  is  gained  for  positive  enjoy- 
ment by  the  mere  absence  of  that  uncertainty.     The  necessa- 
ries of  life,  when  they  have  always  been  secure  for  the  whole 
of  life,  are  scarcely  more  a  subject  of  consciousness,  or  a  source 
of  happine.-s.  than  the  elements.     There  is  little  attractive  in  a 
monotonous  routine,  without  vicissitudes,  but  without  excite- 
in*  nt, —  a  life  spent  in  the  enforced  observance  of  an  external 
rule,  and  performance  of  a  prescribed  task;   in  which  labor 
would  be  devoid  of  its  chief  sweetener,  the  thought  that  every 
effort  tells  perceptibly  on  the  laborer's  own  interests  or  on  those 
of  some  one  with  whom  he  identifies  himself;  in  which  no  one 
could  by  his  own  exertions  improve  his  condition,  or  that  of 
the  objects  of  his  private  affections ;  in  which  no  one's  way  of 
life,  occupations,  or  movements  would  depend  on  choice,  but 
each  would  be  the  slave  of  all ;  —  a  social  system  in  which  iden- 
tity of  education  and  pursuits  would  impress  on  all  the  same 
unvarying  type  of  character,  to  the  destruction  of  that  multi- 
form development   of  human   nature,  those  manifold  unlikc- 
MMMj  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  and  variety  of  intel- 
lectual points  of  view,  which,  by  presenting  to  each  innumer- 
able notions  that  he  could  not  have  conceived  of  himself,  are 
ih<    great  stimulus  to  intellect  and  the  main-spring  of  menial 
and  moral  progression.     The  perfection  of  social  arrangements 
would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  complete  independence  and 
freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  restriction  but  that  of  not  do- 
ing injury  to  others ;  but  the  scheme  which  we  are  considering 
—  (that  of  an  equal  partition  of  wealth  and  of  labor)  —  abro- 
gates this  freedom  entirely,  and  places  every  action  of  every 
member  of  the  community  under  command." 

The  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  is  determined  by  the  com- 
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of  the  laborer*  with  the  capitalist*.    Which  shall  have 

Advantage  in  the  competition  will  depend  on  the  relative 

the  two  parties,  and  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 

these  numbers.     In  England,  certainly,  the  capitalist*  have  the 

advantage;  th.-ir  immense  accumulations,  and  the  fewness  of 

those  who  can  compete  with  them  when  compared  with  the 

vast  number  of  those  who  subsist  entirely  upon  wages,  enable 

th« -in  generally  to  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  to  keep  wages 

he  lowest  point   which  will  Mipply  tin?  workmen  with  the 

necessaries  of  life.     In  this  country,  it  i-  quite  as  certain  thai 

the  laborers  have  the  advantage;  most  of  tin  -in  have  a  little 

capital  of  their  own,  on  v.  hi.-h  they  could  subsist  for  a  time, 

or,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  labor,  they  can  find  work  in 

other  establishments,  perhaps  in  other  trades.     II-  n  ,  $>.  .|m -nt- 

•he  employer  who  discharges  the  workman  or  the 

domestic,  hut  the  workman  or  the  domestic  who  discharges 

the  employer. 

Many  kinds  of  production  can  be  successfully  kept  up  only 
upon  a  large  scale;  for  the  larger  the  enterprise,  the  further  the 

-ion  of  labor  may  be  carried.     In  order  to  keep  such 
prise  must  be  aggregated  in  large 

4ii<l.  the  -rrrat  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
allows  Mirh  enterprises  to  be  managed  by  individuals;  in  moat 
cases,  a  large  man uf:n -taring  establishment  is  owned  either  by 
one  person,  or  by  a  firm  which  embraces  but  a  few  partners, 
^tates,  from  the  comparative  pan<  .irge 

ues,  such  an  establishment  is  generally  formed  and 
conducted  by  a  jointrstock  company,  —  which  is  comparatively 
a  modern  invention,  but  one  th:.-  .:•»  democratic  charac- 

ll  peeuliarly  suited  to  this  con  1  to  ihe  wants  of  the 

age.     Many  small  capitalists,  by  clubbing  their  means,  can 
successfully  com|>etc  with  men  of  vast  fortune,  —  an  uiuicrtak- 
-.  hieh  \vould  otherwise  be  a  hopeless  one,  as  the  great  cap- 
t  can  live  through  reverses  of  trade,  commercial  crisas, 
and  casualties,  which  would  ruin  one  who  had  little  or  noth- 
ing in  reserve.     So  consonant  are  these  joint-stock  companies 
i«  of  our  institution!}  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  tint  they  have  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapid* 
.  .ive  survived  even  the  necessity  which  called  them 
forth :  for  as  large  private  fortunes  have  sprang  up  with  the 
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growth  of  national  opulence,  the  owners  of  them  have  pre- 
ferred to  diMrihute  their  capital  l>y  taking  stock  in  many  of 
these  associations,  rather  than  to  concentrate  it  upon  one  un- 
tking.  The  risk  of  a  sweeping  calamity  i>thus  materially 
dimini.-hed.  1  know  of  notliing  more  irrational  than  llie  < 
nion  prejudice  against  such  corporations.  They  are  true  sav- 
ings' banks,  in  which  the  common  laborer  not  infrequently 
in\e>t>  his  modest  savin::-,  and  >hares  the  gains  of  his  wealthy 
employer,  instead  of  being  crushed  by  com  pet  it  ion  with  him. 
It  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  for  operatives  to  hold  stock  in  the 
very  manufactories  in  which  they  work  for  wages.  At  any 
rate,  the  savings'  bank,  to  which  they  first  confide  the  fruits  of 
their  economy,  often  invests  them  in  such  stock.  These  cor- 
porations allow  persons  of  very  moderate  means  to  participate 
in  enterprises  which,  in  other  countries,  are  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  the  rich.  The  occasional  failure  of  one  of  them 
not  bankrupt  many  of  the  stockholders,  whose  property,  in- 
YOted  in  other  ways,  is  left  untouched ;  and  as  this  seems  a 
hardship  to  the  creditor  who  has  lost  a  portion  of  his  debt,  he 
is  apt  to  declaim  against  those  who  are  rich,  and  still  do  not 
pay  what  they  owe.  But  his  accusation  is  unjust ;  he  who 
allows  such  an  institution  to  become  indebted  to  him,  trusts  it 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  its  capital,  and  its  supposed  sol- 
vency. It  is  the  same  thing  for  him,  whether  he  trusts  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  in  cither 
case,  being  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  person  or  the  cor- 
poration began  business,  perhaps,  with  half  a  million  of  capi- 
tal, and  he  knows  not  that  this  capital  has  been  wasted  or  lost 
If  he  prefers,  he  may  trust  an  individual  who  is  supposed  t  <  > 
be  worth  only  $  50,000,  instead  of  a  corporation  reckoned  at 
ten  times  that  sum.  If  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  he  trusts 
the  corporation,  not  the  stockholders;  he  deliberately  prefers 
the  joint-stock  security  to  the  security  offered  by  individuals; 
Ad,  consequently,  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  the  latter  do 
not  pay  him. 
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IB    MALTIIUSIAN    THEORY   OF    POPULATION    CONSIDERED    AND 
REFUTED. 

IB  lawn  ical  Econon.  be  most  port,  it  has 

been  remarked,  are  inferences  from  the  general  fact,  that  indi- 
viduals compete  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
ta,  profits,  wages,  prices,  are  determined  by  competition; 

as  we  are  able  to  foresee  what  the  effect*  of  compctr 

be,  we  can  show  how  these  things  will  vary  under  given 

circumstances.     Thus,  profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  all  em- 

ments,  because  capitalists  compete  with  each  other,  and 

withdraw  th-  d  from  a  business  which  is  less  profit- 

i  is  more  so ;  this  influx  of  capital 

the  more  lucrative  employment  soon  reduces  the  rate  of 
profit  in  it  to  a  level  with  the  profits  in  other  employments, 

price  of  an  article,  of  which  there  is  a  given  quantity  in 
the  market,  is  determined  by  t he  demand  for  it,  —  that  is,  by 
tin-  competition  of  tin-  buyers.  And  this  demand,  again,  regu- 
lates tin-  future  Hupply  of  that  •  r  as  the  competition 
of  the  buyer*  becomes  warm,  the  price  is  enhanced,  the  profits 
of  th.-,-  who  produce  th<  are  increased,  more  capital  is 
attracted  into  the  employment,  the  supply  is  enlarged,  and  the 

falls  agn in. 

Tin-*'  principles  an-  sntlicicntly  obvious,  and  if  there  \\.-n- 
not  except  ional  •  -a-i •-.  if  their  application  was  not  modified  and 
restricted  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances,  political  economy 
might  be  called  a  demonstrative,  or  even  an  intuitive,  science. 
Its  maxims  might  all  be  taken  for  granted,  and  men  would  act 
upon  thnn  \vithont  giving  thfimnalTfiH  the  trouble  of  enundaV 
inir  thnn  in  an  abstract  form.  Hut  then'  an-  miim-ron-  .  \. .  p- 
tions  and  modifying  circumstances,  which  need  to  be  carefully 
considered  ;  and  in  this  chapter  1  propose  to  examm-  •!>-  i:;o«t 
important  of  them. 

There  are  two  things  the  supply  of  which  is  not  regulated 

he  demand;  and  they  are  two  very  important  things, — 
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namely,  land  and  population.  Our  wants  and  our  desires  do 
in  these  two  cases,  create,  or  even  tend  to  create,  the 
means  of  satisfying  them  :  those  means  arc  wholly  beyond  our 
control.  We  cannot  increase  the  quantity  of  surface  of  t he- 
habitable  globe;  we  cannot,  at  will,  either  enlarge  the  popula- 
tion, or  put  limits  to  its  growth,  except  by  transgressing  the 
moral  laws  which  guard  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  well-being  of  a  community  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  these  two  inexorable  facts.  With  all  its  labor  ami 
ingenuity,  it  cannot  materially  enlarge  the  limits  of  its  terri- 
tory, except  by  robbing  its  neighbors;  it  may  reclaim  a  little 
land  from  the  waters  along  the  margin  of  a  river,  a  lake,  or  an 
ocean ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  power  in  this  respect  is  re- 
stricted within  Y« TV  narrow  limits.  And  if  its  population 
should  hei/in  t»>  waste  away,  or  to  increase  with  undue  and 
inconvenient  rapidity,  the  will  of  a  monarch  or  the  wishes  of  a 
people  would  not  suffice  to  arrest  either  its  decline  or  its 
growth.  Still  they  are  dependent  for  food  upon  the  products 
of  the  land,  the  amount  of  which  products  must  finally  be  lim- 
ited by  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  earth  ;  —  I  say,  must  final/?/ 
be  so  limited,  because  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  means  of  increasing  the  product  of  a  given  sur- 
face of  ground,  may  continually  push  the  limit  farther  off,  and 
open  the  way  almost  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  present 
population  of  the  globe. 

Yet  on  this  possible  or  conceivable  increase  of  tin-  numbers 
of  mankind,  united  with  the  fact  that  the  cultivable  surface  of 
the  earth  is  determined  by  fixed  boundaries,  which  cannot  be 
overleaped,  is  founded  the  celebrated  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  the  doctrines  which  that  theory  is  usually  made  to  sup- 
port We  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  aside  the  discussion  of  this 
theory,  as  if  it  were,  what  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  a  mere 
speculation,  which  can  have  no  practical  importance  except  in 
a  contingency  certainly  very  remote,  and  which  may  never  be 
realized.  It  is  dwelt  upon  and  applied  by  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish economists  as  if  it  were  a  truth  of  great  moment,  immedi- 
ate in  its  bearings,  and  fruitful  in  results.  The  whole  subject 
of  political  economy  is  colored  with  it ;  it  affects  the  doctrine 
of  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  and  leads  to  inferences  in  respect 
to  each  of  them,  which  otherwise  would  be  immediately  re- 
jected. 
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The  professed  followers  of  are  somewhat  dogmatic 

enunciation  of  the  doctrine,  and  altogether  impatient 
tin  to  its  correctness.    This  positive- 
ness  arises  from  a  perception  of  the  unquestionable  correctness 
of  the  data  on  which  the  theory  is  founded,  and  of  the  chief 
ures  of  the  theory  itself;   while  the  general  reluctance  to 
accept  it  proceeds  from  involuntary  dread  of  the  shocking  con- 
it  has  been  made  to  support,  and  from  disgust  at 
••onsequcnces  of  its  practical  application.    The  doctrine  of 
Malthus  is  sometimes  understood,  in    it*  extended  sens* 

prise  the  whole  body  of  these  inferences  from  it,  together 
with  it.-*  immediate  application  as  advice  to  men  for  the  gov- 
crnn  lieir  conduct  and  the  regulation  of  society;  and  it 

i'  n  thus  understood,  that  the  common  sense  and  natural 
. mkiml  shrink  from  it  with  that  strong  aversion 
which  the  followers  of  the  theory  are  apt  to  stigmatize  as  "sen- 
Taken    in    the  more  restricted  meaning, 
which  is  always  used  when  the  theory  is  controverted  or  de- 
nied, Malthusianism  contains  only  one  or  two  truisms  about 
the  law  of  increase  that  is  common  to  the  human  race  with  the 
whole  animal  creation,  which  have  no  practical  importance 
whatever,  except  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  first  ap- 
i    liy    Maltlms  himself,  —  namely,  to  confute  an   absurd 
speculation  by  Godwin  as  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  social 
state.     Upon  this  ambiguity  of  meaning  depends  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  the  law  of  population,  and  its  consequences 
upon  the  well-being  of  sori 

The  proposition  upon  which  the  whole  theory  rests  is  this 
—  that  the  power  of  increase  of  any  race  of  animal*,  the  hu- 
man species  included,  i-  ml-  finite,  or  incapable  of  exhaustion  : 
and  rercised  to  the  utmost,  without  any  check  from 

external  circumstance*  or  from  the  ammaTs  power  of  self-control^ 

i  would  not  bo  large  enough,  I  do  not  p.t 
afford  subsistence,  but  even  to  give  standing-room,  to  the 
i^s  who  would  claim  a  place  upon  it     The  capacity  of  in- 
crease necessarily  acts  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  for  each 
pair  being  capable  of  procreation,  if  the  race,  under  certain 

stances,  increases  within  thirty  years  from  ten  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand,  a  mere  continuance  of  the  same  cause  and 
the  same  circumstances  would  enlarge  the  number,  within  the 
12 
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thirty  yean,  to  forty  thousand;  and  the  third  period 
would  carry  it  to  eighty  thon-md.  I'm  ezampk^  a  i;i\en  rate 
of  increase,  in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  added  but 
1,200,000  to  the  white  population  of  this  country  ;  but  from 
1830  to  1840,  the  same  rate  of  increase  added  3,600,000.  Tin- 
population  was  more  than  doubled  from  1790  to  1820 ;  it  was 
again  more  than  doubled  from  1820  to  1850.  But  the  fornn -r 
doubling  added  less  than  live  millions  to  our  numbers,  while 
the  latter  doubling  added  over  ten  millions;  and  the  next 
doubling,  in  1880,  will  add  twenty  millions.  This  law  of  pos- 
sible increase  in  a  geometrical  progression  belongs  to  every 
species,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  ;  it  is  an  immediate  and  logical  infer- 
ence from  the  self-evident  fact,  that  every  pair,  whether  <»f  the 
earliest  or  the  latest  generation,  whether  forming  part  of  a  very 
small  or  a  very  numerous  community,  is  equally  capable  <>i 
continuing  and  multiplying  its  kind.  Its  prolific  power  i-  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  its  fellow- 
creatures  which  may  be  already  in  being.  If  population 
should  go  on  in  this  manner  without  check,  it  is  evident  that, 
within  a  few  centuries,  the  earth  might  literally  be  overstocked 
with  human  beings  ;  if  they  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
as  thickly  as  the  stalks  of  wheat  in  a  cultivated  field  at  harvest- 
time,  every  plain,  valley,  and  hill-top,  the  surface  even  of  every 
sea  and  ocean,  might  be  covered  with  them;  and  there  would 
still  be  a  call  for  room,  for  the  next  thirty  years  would  inevi- 
tably double  even  this  immense  assemblage,  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  already  like  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude. 
Observe  that  this  law  of  increase  by  geometrical  progression 
holds  good,  whether  the  annual  rate  of  increase  be  fast  or  slow. 
In  the  Tinted  States,  for  instance,  the  annual  rate,  exclnsin  <>/' 
the  effects  of  immigration,  is  2.39  per  cent,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  population  is  doubled  in  little  over  32  years.  In 
France,  the  annual  rate  is  but  0.6  (six  tenths  of  one  per  cent), 
and  the  population,  therefore,  is  not  doubled  in  less  than  115 
years.  Still,  it  wiU  be  doubled  in  that  time,  and  therefore,  in 
230  years,  it  will  be  quadrupled,  thus  following  the  law  of  in- 
crease by  geometrical  progression,  if  it  increase  at  all.  The 
theory  of  Malthus  may  be  said  to  owe  its  plausibility,  in  great 
part,  to  the  fact  with  which  all  arithmeticians  are  very  famil- 
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a  number  increasing  by  geometrical  progression  with- 
11  j>eriod  rises  to  a  very  formidable  amount     Thorn, 
calculate   thai   the  population    of  the   United 
States,  if  the  prttent  annual  rat*  of  increase  tkoM  coniim. 
one  century  from  thU  time  will  amount  to  240  millions ;  and 
in  two  centuries,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  2050,  it  will  reach  the  very 
respectable  sum  of  3,8-10  millions,  or  nearly  five  times  the 
present  population  of  the  globe.     The  possibility  of  such  a  re- 
sult is  rcrtainly  appalling,  and  at  first  sight,  it  may  appen 
justify  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  Molthusions. 

taking  into  view  the  ultimate  check  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  of  mankind  that  will  be  fntm<i  in  the 
ted  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  Mr.  Malthas  undertakes 
to  B!  *  ih«-  means  of  subsistence,  under  the  most  favor- 

umstances,  cannot  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  number 
hs  colling  for  food     The  race  of  population  against 
food,  be  maintains,  is  like  that  of  Achilles  against  a  tortoise ; 
.u.d,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  at  first  pos* 

*c— «-d   liy    I!M-   \\i-.ikrr   party.      \Vhatr\vr   may   IM-   tin-   pr«-«-nt 

•oprrtlnit y  of  sustenance,  or  of  the  means  of  increasing  suste- 
nance,  population  multiplies  so  fast,  that  it  must  soon  overtake 
and  surpass  the  supply  of  nourishment.  looking  at  first  only 
i,  he  says:  — "  If  it  be  allowed,  that,  by  the 
best  possible  policy  and  great  encouragements  to  agriculture, 
the  average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled  in  the  first 
twci  will  be  allowing  probably  a  greater  in- 

crease than  could    \\\\\\   reason   be  expected.      In  the   next 
twee  ,  - -ar>,  it  i-  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  produce 

could  be  quadnipl<  d.     It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  land.     The  improvement  of  the  bar- 
parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labor;  and  it  must  be 
nt  to  those  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  ag- 
:i  proportion  as  cultivation  extended, 
the  add,  it  could  yearly  be  made  i- 

produce  must  be  gradually  and  regularly  diminishing.  That 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  compare  the  increase  of  popula- 
:"ood.  i,-t  us  moke  a  supposition,  which,  without  pre- 
tending to  accuracy,  is  clearly  more  favorable  to  the  power  of 
production  in  the  earth  than  any  experience  we  have  had  of  its 
qualities  will  warrant. 
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"Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might  be 
made  to  the  former  a \erage  produce,  instead  of  decreasing, 
which  they  certainly  would  do,  were  to  remain  the  sain.  ;  and 
that  the  produce  of  this  island  might  be  increased,  every 
twenty-live'  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  present 
produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator  < -HI mot  suppose  a 
great. T  inert -ase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  would  make 
y  acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden.  If  this  suppo- 
sition be  applied  to  the  whole  earth,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that 
the  subsistence  for  man  which  the  earth  affords  might  he  in- 
creased every  twmt\-ii\«-  \«  ars  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it 
at  present  produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  of  increase 
much  greater  than  we  can  imagine  that  any  possible  e\«Ttions 
of  mankind  could  make  it  It  may  fairly  be  pronounced, 
therefore,  that,  considering  the  present  average  state  of  the 
earth,  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  I 
crease  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

"The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different  rates  of  in- 
crease, when  brought  together,  will  be  very  striking.  Let  us 
call  the  population  of  this  island  11  millions,  and  suppose  the 
present  produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  number. 
In  the  first  25  years,  the  population  would  be  22  millions,  and, 
the  food  being  also  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would 
be  equal  to  this  increase.  In  the  next  25  years,  the  population 
would  be  44  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal 
to  the  support  of  33  millions.  In  the  next  period ,  the  populat  ion 
would  be  88  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  ju>i  equal 
to  the  support  of  half  that  number.  And  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  century,  the  population  would  be  176  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of  55  millions. 
leaving  a  population  of  121  millions  totally  unprovided  for. 

Taking  the  whole  earth  instead  of  this  island,  emigration 
would  of  course  be  excluded ;  and  supposing  the  present  pop- 
on  equal  to  one  thousand  millions,  the  human  species 
would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128, 
and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In  two  centuries, 
the  population  would  be  to  the  means  of  subsistence  as  256  to 
9;  in  three  centuries,  as  4,096  to  13;  and  in  two  thousand 
years,  the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable." 
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We  cam  much  comfort  in  the  fact,  that  the  human 

race  have  already  inhabr  globe  for  boo- 

•and  years,  a  period  rarely  long  enough,  with  the  aid  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  even  if  the  annual  rate  of  increase  bad 
been  very  small,  but  regular,  to  have  brought  into  being  vastly 
than  the  poor  800  millions  who  now  stock  the  earth.    In 
former  times  and  in  barbarous  countries,  war,  pestilence,  fain- 
tyranny,  and  all  the  other  ills  which  uncivilized  man  is 
only  kept  down  the  rate  of  increase,  but  often 
caused  the  population  to  retrograde.     Practically,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  only  « -\  il  \\  hich  has  bean  felt  has  been,  not  an 
eiessj)  bat  a  deficiency,  of  population.     Even  Spain,  once  the 
head  of  European  civilization,  had  ten  millions  of  inhabitants 
he  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  afterward*,  it  had  only  six  millions.     The  classi- 
cal scholar  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  still  more  striking 
depopulation  y  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and,  at  a 

still  earlier  day,  of  t!  ires  which  now  constitute  Turkey 

i   Minor  and  the  region  on  the  banks  of  the 
ii    .M.I   Kuphrates  were  teeming  with  inhabitants  twt 

-  ago,  while  tht-y  are  now  very  sparsely  populated, 
and  probably  do  not  increase  at  all.  But  the  causes  which 
form  the  natural  increase  of  the  people  have 

now,  in  all  civilized  communities,  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
to  act  War  is,  at  present,  an  infrequent  and  much  less  de- 
structive cnl  K|>i<lemic  diseases  no  longer  lay  waste 
whole  provinces ;  remedies  for  them,  or  modes  of  preventing 
ive  been  discovered.  The  practice  of  vaccination 
alone,  by  robbing  that  frightful  disease,  the  small-pox,  of  its 
terrors,  has  added  some  years  to  the  average  duration  of  hu- 
man life.  The  greater  prevalence  of  cleanliness,  the  improve- 
nient  of  1  dress, lodgings,  and  other  accommodations  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  drainage  of  bogs  and  marshes, 
hieh  agues  and  marsh  fevers  have  been  prevented,  with 
the  many  improvements  in  medical  and  surgical  science,  have 
materially  lessened  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  thus  caused  the 
population  to  increase  more  rapidly. 

A  comparison,  made  by  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  of  the  move- 
he  population  in  most  countries  of  Europe  from  1895 
to  1830  with  what  it  was  from  1775  to  1780,  an  interval  of 
iv 
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only  half  a  century,  Mipplies  some  striking  illustrations  of  this 
point.  Out  of  a  given  number  of  children  horn  in  Europe, 
only  one  third,  says  the  author,  now  die  in  the  fir.-i  i<  n  years, 
while  formerly  one  half  died  within  that  period,  l-'ifty  years 
after  birth,  three  fourths  of  a  gem-ration,  or  7">  in  a  hundred, 
had  died;  now,  only  thirteen  twentieths,  Of  6fi  in  a  hundred, 
:>elow  the  age  of  fifty.  T  \\enty-lhree  in  a  hundred.  in>tead 
of  only  eighteen,  now  reach  the  age  of  sixty.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  whole  population  is  now  as  one  to  foriy  ;  for- 
merly, it  was  as  high  as  one  to  thin y-u\  <>. 

These  facts  to  most  people  would  seem  to  afiord  un -at 
cause  for  congratulation.  Unman  life  has  been  made  lot, 
disease  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  power,  or  has  been  comjm  n  <1 
by  care  and  medical  science.  Population  is  kept  up,  not  mere- 
ly byinonuing  the  number  of  births,  but  by  lessening  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  ;  thus,  among  a  given  number  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  fewer  children  :  and  hence  the  average  strength  and 
capacity,  the  productive  power  of  the  community,  is  increased. 
"  The  prevalent  opinion,"  says  McCulloch,  "  had  been,  that  an 
increase  of  population  was  the  most  decisive  mark  of  the  j 
perity  of  a  state,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to 
stimulate  its  increase,  by  encouraging  early  marriages,  and 
granting  exemptions  from  onerous  public  services  and  bestow- 
ing rewards  on  those  who  reared  the  greatest  number  of  chil- 
dren." Many  such  expedients  were  tried  at  Rome  under  the 
republic  and  the  empire. 

"  But  Mr.  Malthus,"  he  adds,  "  has  set  the  erroneous  nature 
of  this  policy  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  He  has 
shown,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  state  of  countries  in 
every  stage  of  civilization,  and  placed  under  the  most  opposite 
circumstances,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  everywhere 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  subsistence;  that  the  tendency 
of  the  principle  of  increase  is  not  to  fall  below,  but  to  exceed, 
these  means ;  and  that,  consequently,  wherever  the  population 
is  not  kept  down  to  its  necessary  level  by  the  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  proper  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  forethought  in  the  formation  of  marriages,  it  must 
be  kept  down  by  the  influence  of  mortality  originating  in  vice, 
want,  and  misery." 

I  cannot  trace  out  here  all  the  gloomy  consequences  which 
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Malthas  and  hU  follower!  derive  from  hi«  theory ;  it  roost  §uf- 

•I..-IM.     II.   assumes  that  the  popula- 

i  in  every  country  in  Europe  has  already  increased  to  such 

a  degree,  that  it  is  n<  wing  upon  the  meant  of  sobsisU 

em-e;   mid  ;i.  it  t.-n.U  Mill    tu   multiply  l'.i-t.  r  M..IM  th«-  <|u:tniiU 

of  food  can  be  increased,  the  low  wages  of  labor,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, crime,  and  an  average  dura  much  less  than  a 
might  be,  are  th«-  in<  \ituble  consequences.  Stop  up  the  evil 

ne  quarter,  an<i  it  mu-t  break  out  in  another,  on  account 
of  the  prolific  power  u  tiirh  i*  in  reserve.  Put  an  end  to  war, 
and  famine,  or  some  epidemic  disease,  must  take  its  place,  and 
carry  off  yearly  as  many  victims  as  the  war  would  have  done. 
Stop  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  by  vaccination,  and  the  Asi- 
atic cholera,  or  some  other  disease,  must  appear  to  scourge 
mankind  with  an  equivalent  number  of  deaths,  if  they  will  not 
learn  prudence  enough  to  diminish  tip*  number  of  marriages 
and  births.  The  vessel  is  already  full,  and  it  is  also  fed  from 
beneath  with  perennial  springs.  Check  the  overflow  in  one 
quarter,  therefore,  and  it  must  escape  in  another.  I  will  quote 
Mr.  Malthu.s's  own  words.  « I  feel  not  the  slightest  doi 
he  says,  *•  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox  should  extir- 
pate the  small-pox,  and  y«-t  the  numU-r  of  marriages  continue 
the  same,  we  shall  find  a  very  perceptible  <lni<  r*  iu  <•  in  the  in- 
creased mortality  of  soiu*  lisease,"  Wages,  it  is  further 
said,  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  the 
laboring  class  and  the  capital  which  is  devoted  to  paying 
labor.  As  the  number  of  those  seeking  employment  increases, 
— and  it  always  tends,  like  a  depressed  spring,  to  increase,  — 
the  laborers  compete  with  each  other  in  offering  to  work  at  low 
prices,  and  wages  inevitably  fall  Vainly  does  private  munifi- 
cent-" or  public  liberality  seek  to  prevent  this  evil.  Interfer- 
ence, in  :'.!.:,  only  does  harm  ;  if  the  laborer  can  look  to  a  poor 
fin ul,  or  to  private  charity,  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  his 
imprudence,  he  will  never  learn  to  be  prudent.  Leave  him 
alone,  thru,  say  the  Malthusians,  to  be  chastised  by  fever, 
hunger,  and  misery,  into  a  sense  of  his  obligation  to  society  to 
refrain  from  increasing  the  number  of  his  class.  Let  not  the 
possession  of  a  starving  family  constitute  an  additional  claim 

mi  who  begs  your  charity ;  rather  let  it  be  his  punishment 
To  devise  means  for  relieving  the  present  frightful  condition 
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of  t!  ng  poor  in  England  and  In-hind  is  a  hopeless  and 

insoluble  problem.  The  best  advice  which  the  leading  econo- 
mist of  this  school  can  give  his  countrymen,  in  respect  to  this 
subject,  is,  that  they  should  " fold  their  arms,  and  leave  the  dd- 
noucmcnt  to  time  and  Providence/' 

The  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
population,  it  is  said,  is  to  raise  the  laborer's  ideas  of  what  is 
necessary  for  his  maintenance.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Thomson,  "  a 
laborer  in  Ireland  \\  ill  live  and  bring  up  a  family  on  potatoes; 
a  laborer  in  England  will  see  the  world  unpeopled  first.  Eng- 
lishmen  have  the  physical  capability  of  living  on  potatoes  as 
much  as  other  men;  but  fortunately  they  have  not  the  habit; 
and  though  it  might  be  wrong  to  say  that  they  would  starve 
first  in  their  own  persons,  they  will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply 
upon  such  diet,  the  effect  of  which  on  population  is  ultimately 
the  same.  The  Englishman  will  not  live  and  bring  up  a  fam- 
ily on  potatoes ;  because,  though  he  may  consent  to  live  on 
them  when  he  can  positively  procure  nothing  else,  habit, 
custom,  the  opinion  of  those  around  him,  have  made  it  in  his 
eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd,  for  a  man  to  be  living  on 
potatoes  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  getting  anything  bet- 
ter. In  his  hours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  cer- 
tainty solace  himself  upon  bacon,  and  most  probably  venture 
upon  beef;  and  as  this  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  his  income 
in  what  he  views  as  necessary  to  his  individual  existence,  it 
proportionally  reduces  his  disposition  to  burden  himself  with 
new  mouths.  If  the  Irishman  had  the  prospect  of  all  this  ba- 
con and  beef,  he  would  view  it  as  convertible  into  potatoes  for 
a  family  like  a  patriarch's.  The  Englishman  thinks  it  but  de- 
cency to  swallow  all,  and  omits  the  family." 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  as  full  a  view  as  possible  of  the 
theory  of  Malthus  and  its  consequences,  without  disguising 
the  force  of  any  of  the  considerations  that  may  be  adduced  in 
its  support  Without  accusing  it  of  any  demoralizing  tenden- 
cies, it  must  be  admitted  to  present  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  ways  of  Providence 
with  man.  It  justifies  the  stoical  indifference  with  which 
many  regard  the  woes  of  their  brethren,  and  the  evils  of  the 
social  state,  when  they  wish  to  avoid  any  responsibility  for 
their  continuance,  or  when  they  despair  of  being  able  to  re- 
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••  them.  I  hope  to  prove  satisfactorily,  that  the  doctrine 
itself  is  a  mere  hypothetical  speculation,  having  no  relation  to 

times  in  which  we  live,  or  to  any  which  are  near  at  band 

hose  facta  which  appear  to  alarming  to  the  Malthasians,  I 
see  only  indication*  of  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence, 

vhich  it  is  ordained  that  the  barbarous  race*  whk-h  now 
tenant  the  earth  should  waste  away  and  finally  disappear, 
while  <i  icn  are  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  spread, 

till  ili.-  furthest  corners  of  the  earth  shall  be  given  to  them  for 

I  begin  with  the  proposition,  that  the  power  of  the  earth  to 
afford  sustenance  is  now  so  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  num- 
bers of  mankind,  that  no  probable,  and  in  fact  no  possible,  in- 
crease of  those  numbers,  not  even  by  a  geometrical  progression, 
can  create  a  general  and  permanent  scarcity  f«>r  centuries  to 
come.  The  great  and  palpable  error  of  the  Multhusians  con- 
sists in  assuming,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  nay,  when 
all  the  evidence  tends  to  the  contrary,  that  the  time  has  already 
come,  that  population  has  reached  its  limits,  that  there  is  even 
a  deficiency  of  food,  so  that  the  only  present  mode  of  in- 
creasing tin-  h  ippiness  of  tin-  lower  classes  is  to  lessen  their 

ibers.  Malthusianism  in  its  Hmj>lc>t  form  is  only  the  ex* 
ptession  of  a  law  that  belongs  both  to  the  animal  and  vegeta- 

kingdom.  truth  is  undeniable  :  yet  we  say  that  it 

has  no  applicability  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  we  have 

immediate  concern  i:  Miing  its  truth  or  falsehood, 

speculatist  in  natural  philosophy  should  undertake  to  de* 
moMMrate  that  the  sun  was  gradually  but  surely  expending  its 
stock  of  light  and  heat,  constant  drafts  being  made  upon  it  in 
those  immense  floods  of  radiance  and  warmth  with  which  it 
now  inundates  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  there  being 

i  leans  of  supplying  the  waste,  so  that  the  time  mu-t  inev- 

ly  come,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  this  now  glorious  orb 
will  appear  utterly  dark  and  cold,  we  sh< 
dence  certainly  with  i  and  respect,  as  to  the  announce- 

ment of  a  curious  truth  in  science;  1  .\  imli\i<!u:il,  on 

the  strength  of  this  supposed  discovery,  should  preach  up  the 
instant  necessity  of  economizing  with  the  utmost  care  our  fuel 
and  oil,  should  advise  people  to  go  to  bed  at  sundown  in  order 
to  save  candles,  and  to  warm  them*  flannels  instead 
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of  fires,  his  friends  would  reasonably  be  alarmed  for  his  sanity, 
and  would  urge  him  for  :i  while  to  a  mad-house. 

Tin-   ahsurdr  '•'i»i"i(  about  the  necessary   pressure  of 

population  upon  the  means  of  subHMence,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  evils  with  which  society  is  now  oppressed,  was  wrl! 
posed,  many  years  ago,  by  Colonel  Thompson.  "  If  it  should 
be  urged,"  h-1  M]  I,  -thai  there  nmsf  always  come  a  time  when 
population  will  press  again- 1  food,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
use  in  attempting  to  escape  it  ;  this  would  be  like  urging  that 
there  is  no  use  in  a  man's  escaping  from  murder  now,  because 
he  will  not  be  immortal  afterwards.  There  is  all  the  dillen 
in  the  world  between  enduring  an  evil  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
denee,  and  by  the  act  of  man.  Unman  life,  in  the  who1 
but  the  procrastination  of  death ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
men  should  die  just  now,  for  other  men's  convenience.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  coal  to  burn,  no  iron 
to  make  tools,  and  perhaps  no  salt  left  in  the  sea;  but  this  is 
no  reason  why  men  should  not  make  something  of  the  interval 
which  must  intervene.  The  time  when  population  will  press 
irremediably  against  food  must,  to  a  great  manufacturing  and 
naval  people,  be  almost  as  remote  as  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  salt  left  in  the  sea.  And  come  when  it  may,  it  must  al- 
ways come  gradually,  which  is  by  itself  no  small  diminution 
of  the  mischief." 

The  average  density  of  population  in  Europe,  in  \vhieh 
quarter  of  the  globe  alone  any  excess  of  numbers  is  to  be 
feared  for  centuries  to  come,  does  not  amount  to  70  persons 
he  square  mile.  The  Knropeans.  then,  on  an  average,  are 
'juite  so  crowded  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  a  coun- 
try the  population  of  which  might  be  increased  fourfold  before 
it  would  be  as  thickly  peopled  even  as  England.  Belgium  has 
the  densest  population  of  any  state  on  the  Continent  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  the  average  (in  1846)  amounting  to  at  least 
344  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  which  the  complaints  of  over-population  have  been 
loudest  and  most  frequent,  had  but  235  to  the  square  mile  in 
1851,  so  that  the  population  might  be  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent  before  these  countries  would  be  as  densely  peopled  as 
Belgium.  Taking  all  Europe  together,  the  population  might 
be  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  now,  before  the  inhabitants 
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would  be  as  crowded  as  they  are  already  in  Belgium.    Bup- 

posing  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  all  Europe  were  at 

.t-  it  HOW  ,    m  France,  a  supposition  v.  certainly 

>nd  the  r  •  .>re  than  three  cent  uries  must  elapee  before 

t inent  could  be  thus  peopled,  even  if  no  allowance  were 

made  for  emigration  and  the  gradual  fawning  of  the  rates  of 

ilHTca-e    a-    the    population     IM.OHM-     mop-     d'M    r.         M    •  k  1 1 1  -     ill 

lowance  for  these  cheeks,  the  period  most  be  increased  to  at 
least  five  centuries.  An  evil  which  is  at  least  five  hundred 
years  distant  from  us,  need  not  excite  much  alarm  in  the  pree* 

generation.  Before  this  period  elapses,  it  has  been  calm. 
lated  that  the  stock  of  bituminous  coal  in  England  may  be 
exhausted,  —  an  article  on  which  British  power  and  wealth 
unquestionably  depend  Yet  we  have  not  heard  any 
pressed  on  this  score,  nor  has  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
coal  been  recommended,  though  such  MP-HUOUS  efforts  have 
been  m.i.l.-  to  deter  the  laboring  poor  from  forming  early  and 
imprudent  marriage*. 

there  any  evidence,  thru,  that  Belgium  is  over-peopled, 
tin-  country  \\hich  is  already  in  the  condition  that  all  Kurope 
fear*   it    will   arrive  at  some  five  centuries  hence?    By  no 
means.     The  information  \\hich  .shows  that  it 
from  Mc<  'uiioch,  one  of  the  ablest  sta  -  of  Europe,  and 

is  himself  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  theory  of  Malthus,  so 
that  his  testimony  can  be  received  without  question.  "  Al- 
though the  cultivation  of  the  earth  in  this  kingdom  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  one  eleventh  of  the  surface  still  remains 
uncultivated ;  one  eighth  consists  of  grass  lands,  and  the  arable 
lands  occupy  one  half.  The  very  large  produce  obtained  t.y 
the  Flemish  farmer  is  solely  attributable  to  indefatigable  in- 
dustr  he  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  the  climate  is  by  no 

means  especially  favorable,  the  winters  being  longer  and  more 
severe  than  in  England.  The  n  ,.-•  fertile  districts  in  the 
country  were  formerly  alluvial  morasses,  which  have  been 

ied  and  embanked,  or  have  been  gained  entirely  from  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  against  which  they  are  now  protected  by 
dyk.  \est  and  East  Flanders  and  Hat* 

nault  lorm  a  far-stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation indicates  the  indefatigable  care  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  its  in  ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists 
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wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is   entirely  the 

leault  of  very  skilful  management."  The  account  of  the  nat- 
ural condition  of  most  of  the  other  portions  of  ifi.-  country  is 
ttttk  more  favorable.  "  The  central  part  of  the  kingdom 
includes  much  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  soil;  but  it  does 
not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  average  fertility  of  the  inland 
counties  of  England,  and  must  decidedly  be  considered  infe- 
rior to  the  rirh  alluvial  soils  denominated  the  mrses  of  Scot- 
land.  But  taking  the  whole  country  together,  the  -oil,  artifi- 
cially enriched,  produces  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
corn  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  and  agri- 
cultural produce  is  exported  to  a  great  extent."  ' 

Looking,  therefore,  merely  to  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to 
afford  sustenance,  it  appears  that  the  most  densely  peopled 
country  in  Europe,  and  one  by  no  means  richly  favored  in  re- 
spect to  the  natural  properties  of  its  soil,  is  not  yet  more  than 
half  populated:  and  still  several  centuries  must  elapse  b< 
all  Europe  can  be  as  densely  populated  as  Belgium.  Turning 
to  America,  we  find  the  basin  of  one  great  river,  the  Mississippi, 
capable  of  supporting  as  many  inhabitants  as  now  occupy  all 
I- 11  rope,  though  the  actual  population  of  the  whole  United 
States  does  not  equal  one  tenth  part  of  that  number.  If  we 
add  the  tropical  and  southern  portions  of  the  great  American 
continent,  and  then  go  to  the  Antipodes  to  look  at  Australia, 
the  area  of  which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  that  of  all  Europe, 
—  if  we  consider  what  an  insignificant  fraction  of  these  vast 
regions  is  yet  tenanted  by  c-ivili/ed  man,  —  we  are  obliged  to 
give  up  our  -  1  calculations  in  despair:  the  imagination 

fails  to  L  possible  number  of  human  beings  whom  the 

earth  might  support,  or  the  number  of  years  that  must  elapse 
(judging  from  the  world's  history  thus  far)  before  this  ex- 
tent of  space  can  be  fully  peopled,  and  there  can  be  a  just 
call  for  room. 

I  this  limit  is  approached,  —  that  is,  for  several  centuries 
yet  to  come,  —  every  birth  adds  something,  or  might  add  some- 
thing,  to  the  possible  surplus  of  food.  If  there  are  more 
mouths  to  feed,  there  are  more  hands  to  feed  them  with ;  if 


*  These  statements  are  selected  from  the  article  on  Belgium  in  McCulloch's  (Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. 
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th.-re  in  more  work  to  be  done,  there  ore  more  laborer*  to  do 
.  -treble  that,  even  in  Ireland,  (until  it*  popub- 
shall  be  thrice  as  great  a*  it  is  at  present,)  Mince  the  labor 
of  one  pennw  upon  t!..-  -,,ii  most  produce  more  than  Is  neces- 
sary for  his  personal  subsistence,  the  more  hands  than  are  era- 
riculture,  the  greater  will  be  the  surplus  for  those 
engaged  in  other  occupations.     That  th- 
crease  in  the  torn*  ratio  with  the  number  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers, is  a  fact  of  no  importance ;  before  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
in  be  checked  by  absolute  deficiency  of  food,  then 
must  cease  to  be  any  surplus,  and  the  earth  must  not  yield 
enough  even  for  the  subsistence  of  him  who  cultivates  it.    We 
may  have  as  much  dread  of  this  contingency  as  of  the  win's 
expe  H  whole  stock  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  there  being 

no  salt  left  in  til.-  sea, 

•nl  i-  an  inManee  dirertly  in  point  to  bring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Malthusians  to  a  test  They  say  that  the  island  is  over* 
peopled,  and  that  th.-ir  excessive  number  is  the  cause  of  the 
wretchedness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  ordinary  yean,  Ire- 
land v  MI i .plies  food  for  her  whole  population,  hut  her 
exports  of  the  cereal  grains  alone  amount  to  five  millions  ster- 
ling, and  of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  to  at  least  half  as  much 

«>.  It  is  absurd,  thru,  to  say  that  the  population  is  ben 
pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  if  the  doctrine 
does  not  hold  true  in  this  case,  to  what  country  in  th<  .-i-.  ilized 
world  is  it  applicable  ?  Another  view  of  the  matter  leads  to 

-ame  result.  It  the  land  were  parcelled  out,  and  the  same 
modes  of  cul  pursued,  in  Ireland  as  in  the  Netherlands, 

the  former  country  being  naturally  far  the  more  fertile  of  the 
two,  it  is  demonstrable  that  tin-  -nil  would  furnish  abundance 
of  food  for  twenty-six  millions  of  inhabitants,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, as  it  now  does,  little  over  six  millions,  one  half  of 
whom,  five  years  ago,  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Barbarous  and  even  h:ilf-eivili/ed  'nations,  it  is  admitted  »>n 

all  hands,  are  in  no  danger  of  multiplying  too  rapidly ;  the  law 

of  a  geometrical  progression  is  not  applicable  to  thorn ;  they 

do  not  increase,  but  decrease.    The  aborigines  of  a  country, 

wherever  they  eome  in  contact  with  civilization,  m.-lt  away  a* 

ice  and  snow  do  at  the  approach  of  summer.     So  it  has  been 

th<    Indians  of  our  own  continent,  with  the  natives  of 

13 
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Australia,  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  the  Moors  of  Uar- 
bary,  ami  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  i-l.->;  and  so  it  must  al- 
ways be.  War,  disease,  vice,  and  ignorance,  which  arc  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  the  savage  state,  are  destrucm 
human  lit-  :  they  do  not  allow  the  population  to  increase,  they 
seldom  allow  it  to  hold  its  own.  Go  a  little  higher  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  and  this  result  is  but  little  modified.  The  Turks, 
tin-  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  the  Hindoos,  are  probably  not  so  nu- 
merous as  they  \V«TC  a  century  ago.  The  countries  which 
now  form  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  were  more 
populous  two  or  thrrr  thousand  years  ago,  than  they  an-  at  t In- 
present  day.  The  wasting  away  of  such  tribes  may  be,  in 
some  cases,  the  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  food ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  result  of  over-population;  for  the  civili/cd 
men  who  come  to  occupy  their  places,  obtain  from  the  same 
soil  abundance  of  food  for  a  population  larger  than  theirs  by 
twenty  or  a  hundred  fold.  The  North  Ainerican  Lull 
when  their  hunting-grounds  generally  exceeded  ten  square 
miles  for  every  member  of  the  tribe,  and  the  soil  was  ofien 
of  great  fertility,  were  sometimes  severely  pinched  by  famine. 
For  this  reason,  infanticide  was  not  infrequent  among  them, 
and  life  was  shortened  by  privation  and  hardship.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  mere  lack  of  food  proves  excess  of  numbers,  the 
Malthusians  might  as  well  have  preached  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage to  them  as  to  the  Irish.  In  both  cases,  the  bounty  of 
Providence  is  not  exhausted,  but  men  do  not  make  proper  use 
of  the  means  that  are  within  their  reach  for  satisfying  their 
bodily  wants;  it  matters  not  whether  they  leave  the  soil  un- 
tilled  altogether,  or  send  a  large  portion  of  its  product  out  of 
the  country  while  millions  are  famishing  at  home. 

Civilized  nations,  let  them  multiply  as  fast  as  they  may,  do 
not  devote  their  attention  chiefly,  or  even  in  great  part,  to  the 
supply  of  food,  but  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Exchangeable 
value  in  general,  not  the  'means  of  subsistence  even  in  partic- 
ular, is  the  object  of  their  endeavors.  What  matters  it  to  me, 
that  my  neighbor  owns  and  cultivates  a  large  extent  of  fertile 
land,  while  I  do  not  own  a  square  foot,  provided  that  I  have 
plenty  of  money  in  my  purse?  With  that  money,  I  know,  I 
can  purchase  food  of  my  neighbor,  that  I  can  even  lay  the  fer- 
tility of  both  Indies  and  of  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth 
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Mtritmtiou  to  supply  my  personal  want*.  Common** 
ticii  and  nations  act,  in  thii  respect,  just  like  individuals.  If  it 
should  bo  more  profitable  to  them  to  devote  their  arable  lands 
to  other  purposes  than  those  of  husbandry,  they  will  do  to 
without  hesitation,  being  confident  that  they  will  be  supplied 
from  other  lands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Barbados*, 
i  a  soil  abundantly  capable  of  supplying  their  wants,  ac- 
tually devote  all  their  ground  and  labor  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  cotton,  and  a  few  tropical  products,  which  they  export, 
while  they  import  all  their  provisions,  their  wheat,  pickled  fish 
and  salted  meat,  hint. -r,  cheese,  Ace,,  from  the  United  States. 
They  do  not,  on  th.-ir  own  ground,  raise  food  enough  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  thrir  own  consumption.  What  they  do  al- 
most exclusively,  all  commercial  and  manufacturing  comma- 
a  certain  extent  They  devote  their  energies  to 
getting  wealth,  and  buy  food  whencesoever  it  may  come  to 
them,  being  wholly  indifferent  whether  it  is  raised  in  thrir  own 
or  in  foreign  lands.  Thus,  in  Msssacihnsertn,  as  already  re- 
marked, we  do  not  raise  wheat  and  cattle  enough  for  our  own 
consumption,  whii<>  our  population,  as  a  Malthusian  would 
say,  is  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity.  But  should  we  be 
:ied.  then,  in  abrogating  our  laws  for  the  support  of  pau- 
pers, on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  the  people  already  ex- 
ceeded the  capa  he  soil  to  sustain  them,  and  that  the 
poor  must  consequently  be  chastised  into  the  system  of  prn- 

marriages? 

Such  a  pica  would  appear  ridiculous  here ;  is  it  any  mote 
reasonable  in  Great  Britain  ?  Since  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws,  and  of  oppressive  charges  in  the  British  tariff,  the 

in  irket  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  provl-ion  i-  not,  and  can- 

i  Liverpool  than  in  Boston;  and 

the  supply  of  these  articles  (which  is  the  only  point  that  we 
need  consider  here)  is  just  as  abundant  in  the  former  place  as 
the  latt.-r.  The  farmers  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  would 
i  opportunity  to  supply  all  England  and  Ireland 
with  all  the  wh.Mt  that  they  require.  A  failure  of  the  English 
crops,  or  a  multiplication  of  the  English  people,  is  certainly  no 
misfortune  to  us,  though  we  have  to  supply  the  food  which  in 
that  case  becomes  necessary;  is  it  then  a  misfortune  to  the 
English,  —  a  mi -fortune,  I  mean,  of  snch  a  character  as  to  jus- 
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tify  them  in  complaining  of  the  ways  of  Providence  for  send- 
ing more  human  beings  upon  the  earth  than  tin-  earth  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting?  It  is  a  calamity,  unqueMionably,  ///  n 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  for  the  necessity  of  buying  so 
much  food  diminishes  their  store  of  wealth.  But  it  is  not  a 
calamity  in  regard  to  the  >///>/>///  of  food,  or  to  the  limited  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  earth's  surface.  Man,  not  Providence, 
is  in  fault  Great  Britain  is  obliged  to  buy  all  her  con  on.  an 
article  of  almost  as  universal  consumption  as  wheat;  yet  this 
fact,  being  one  to  which  she  is  habituated,  is  not  made  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  Cotton,  however,  can  be  produced  to  ad- 
vantage only  in  a  few  regions,  of  comparatively  limited  extent ; 
while  the  cereal  grains  can  be  raised  over  three  fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  habitable  globe.  Should  a  new  process  of  agri- 
culture be  discovered,  by  which  cotton  could  be  grown  over 
all  England  with  so  much  facility  and  profit  that  the  yearly 
returns  of  the  farmer  would  be  twice  as  great  as  by  raising 
wheat,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  wheat  would  then  be  rai-ed 
on  English  ground,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  that  necessary  article.  In  this  case,  she  would 
raise  her  cotton,  and  buy  her  wheat;  now,  she  raises  her 
wheat,  and  buys  her  cotton. 

We  can  now  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  two  great 
facts  which  afford  a  complete  refutation  of  Malthusiauism. 
The  first  is,  that  the  limit  of  population  in  any  country  what- 
ever is,  not  the  number  of  people  which  the  soil  of  that  country 
alone  will  supply  with  food,  but  the  number  which  the  surface 
of  the  whole  earth  is  capable  of  feeding;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
demonstration,  that  this  limit  cannot  even  be  approached  for 
many  centuries.  The  inability  of  England  alone,  or  of  Ireland 
alone,  to  supply  her  teeming  population  with  food,  is  a  fact  of 
no  more  importance  in  the  world's  history,  than  the  inability 
of  the  city  of  London  alone  to  supply  her  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  farming  produce  from  her  own  soil.  London  taxes 
all  the  counties  of  England  for  sustenance;  England  taxes  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth  for  sustenance;  —  I  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  the  two  cases. 

Then,  secondly,  I  say  that  the  practical  or  actual  limit  to  the 
growth  of  population  in  every  case  is  the  limit  to  the  increase 
and  distribution,  not  of  food,  but  of  wealth.  Among  civil i/ed 
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man  in  modern  times,  a  famine  is  created,  not  by  any  absolute 
deficient  supply  of  food,  hot  because  the  poorer  classes 

have  no  money  to  buy  it  with.     As  every  human  being  is  an 

•  UK-IK  i..r  the  production  of  wealth,  a  means  of  enlarging 
the  aggregate  national  product,  or  the  amount  of  exchangeable 
values  belonging  to  a  nation,  the  increase  of  population  is  not 
a  cause  of  scarcity  of  food,  but  a  preservative  against  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  hammering  iron,  spinning  cotton,  or  raising  wheat; 

i<  product  in  each  of  these  cases  either  is  food,  or  is  ex- 
changeable for  food,  which  amounts  to  precisely  the  same 
thing.  Commerce  distributes  equally  all  products  for  which 
there  is  an  equal  demand.  In  respect  to  the  supply  and  the 
price  of  food,  New  York  has  no  advantage  over  Liverpool,  be- 
cause there  is  a  wide,  fertile,  and  only  half-tenanted  region 
"MT,  \\hilr  the  sitter  backs  upon  a  land 
tfw^g  with  poverty-stricken  millions ;  for  the  supply, 
soever  obtained,  is  distributed  between  the  two  places  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  f<  ich;  and  if  the  price  in 

rpool  is  higher  because  the  grain  must  be  brought  thither 
from  New  York,  the  price  in  New  York  is  higher  because  the 
grain  must  be  carried  thence  to  Liverpool.  Our  crops  did  not 

M  1-17.  t>nt  the  price  of  grain,  in  our  seaport  towns,  and 
even  in  our  back  country,  rose  in  as  great  proportion  aa  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  But  all  classes  of  our  people  were  still 
able  to  buy  the  groin,  even  at  the  advanced  price ;  while  one 
half  of  T  -.ii.l  |  M -pimps  one  sixth  of  the  Scotch, 

were  too  poor  to  obtain  it  at  this  price,  and  therefore  they  hun- 
gered, and  very  many  of  them  died  of  starvation. 

This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  famine  of  1847  in  the 

!  *les.     The  march  of  civilization,  the  extension  of  trade, 

;  t  irs  of  transport,  and  the  consequent  ease  of  supplying 

failure  of  the  crops  in  one  country  by  the  superabundance 

he  harvest  in  another,  have  made  the  recurrence  of  a  proper 

n«'.  in  modern  times  impossible.  By  a  proper  famine,  I 
mean  such  an  absolute  deficiency  of  food,  and  impossibility  of 
obtaining  it  on  any  terms,  as  is  suffered  by  the  garrison  of  a 
besieged  town,  or  by  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  ship.  It  is  not  in 
the  scheme  of  Providence,  as  hitherto  revealed  to  man,  that 
harvests  should  fail  all  the  world  over  at  the 
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:hc  failure  to  be  so  general  thai  the  aggregate  product. 
should  not  suffice  —  perhaps  with  sonic  scrimping  and  some 
hardship  —  for  the  aggregate  want.  A  semi-l>ar!.ar..ns  nation 
in  the  far  East,  or  the  population  of  a  little  island  separated 
by  thousands  of  sea-miles  from  any  coin  incut,  may  sutler  from 
a  famine,  properly  so  called,  before  the  am,  of  Clui-iian  Eu- 
rope or  America  can  be  MIVU -hcd  out  to  the  rescue.  But  no 
civili/cd  nation,  cither  in  the  Old  or  New  World,  whatever  the 
MalthuHans  may  say  to  alarm  them,  ever  fear  an  absolute  de- 
ficiency of  food ;  its  fields  may  be  unfruitful  for  a  single  sea- 
son ;  but  in  such  case,  it  looks  with  well-founded  confidence 
to  its  neighbors,  and  even  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  for  a 
supply.  In  1847,  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  the  British  Isles 
did  not  fail;  ship-loads  of  corn  were  turned  away  from  their 
shores  for  want  of  a  market.  The  granaries  of  the  two  islands 
were  filled  to  overflow  ing,  not  indeed  from  the  product 
their  own  harvests,  but  from  the  immense  supplies  poured  into 
them  by  our  ever-teeming  land.  Flour  and  meal  became  a 
drug  in  the  English  market  before  a  sheaf  of  that  year's  wheat 
was  cut,  and  many  dealers  in  grain  were  bankrupted  by  1 1n- 
consequent sudden  reduction  of  prices.  If  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions had  been  equally  distributed  among  the  people,  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  among  them  would  have  suffered  from 
famine  for  a  single  hour.  The  fate  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
appeared  the  more  terrible,  because  they  starved  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  They  died,  not  because  the  fields  were  cursed  with 
barrenness,  but  because  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  food. 
The  price  of  breadstuff's  did  not  become  more  than  double  its 
average  in  ordinary  years,  did  not  rise  so  high  by  one  third  as 
in  1800  and  1801 ;  and  in  those  years,  though  there  was  scar- 
city, there  was  no  famine;  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  in- 
creased, but  there  was  no  general  starvation.  The  year  1847 
witnessed  a  frightful  anomaly,  which  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  dlBglftCe  bo  modem  cmli/atinn.  —  ((  Jnin'ui'  <>f  ir/iirh  pov- 
erty was  almost  the  sole  cause. 

A  fallacy  pervades  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Malthusians 
on  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  food  to  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. More  grain  is  raised  because  there  are  more  men 
who  need  it,  and  not  more  men  are  raised  because  there  is 
more  grain  to  feed  them  with.  Procreation  is  not  stopped  be- 
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cause  there  is  no  more  grain,  since  misery  and  the  peril  of  vtar- 

make  men  reckless,  mad  cause  them  to  mul 
faster.    Hut  tgricultofc  b  M..pp«-.i  v.h.n  then  m  n«-  DMH 
caliing  for  food ;  a  cessat  N-nmnd  causes  a  ces- 

sation of  Mippiy  here,  because  the  husbandman  is  looking  only 

pecuniary  gain.  Hut  m  the  case  of  population,  a  want  of 
demand  does  not  occasion  a  win  uce  men  are 

urged  by  their  natural  inclination*,  and  not  by  the  state  of  the 
children-market,  or  by  the  desire  of  proi  y  do  not  al- 

ways marry  because  they  w;mt   <h  u  txrcause  they 

waii'  hi-  the  rail  for  more  food,  which  is 

created  by  an  excess  of  number.-,  will  not  be  an  effectual  caU- 

unlcss  the  people  hu\«   ti,,-  means  to  purchase  it  with; — 

these  they  will  never  lack,  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 

distributed  according  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  —  that  is, 

<>n  to  the  increase  of  each  family,  all  the  chil- 

i  sharing  alike.  At  any  rate,  if  the  demand  be  rendered 
intffrflfri«l  from  this  cause,  the  real  evil,  the  real  check  upon 
the  population,  is  not  the  inMiiiieimt  supply  of  food,  but  the 
want  of  property.  Turn  the  matter  as  we  may,  it  is  not  the 
niggardliness  of  nature  which  is  the  source  of  misery,  but  the 
devices  of  man  and  the  injustice  of  the  laws. 

I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  tint  in  the  m<»i  thiekly  popu- 
lated country  on  earth,  the  number  of  the  people  is  yet  very 
far  within  tin-  limit  of  the  subsistence  which  the  land  is  capa- 
ble of  affording,  I-M-H  if  we  look  only  to  the  capaciti«->  of  their 
own  soil,  and  not  to  the  immeasurable  supplies  whieh  th<  ir 
wealth  and  commerce  might  pour  in  upon  them  from  other 
shores.  Still  further,  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  that 
mankind,  even  in  the  lapse  of  future  centuries,  will  «--.«T  multi- 
ply up  to  the  limit  whieh  the  terraqueous  globe  is  able  to  con- 
tain and  nourish.  To  adopt  the  i  r  of  the  Mai- 
thusians,  the  weights  which  are  now  actually  keeping  down 
the  spring  of  population  —  that  spring  which  they  think  is  al- 
ways ready  to  ily  up  with  the  full  force  of  a  "  geometrical  pro- 
gression"—  are  war,  vice,  unnecessary  or  curable  disease, 
ignorance,  idleness,  bad  habits,  bad  government,  and  inequal- 
ity of  wealth  fostered  by  bad  laws.  Remove  these,  one  by 
one,  or  in  a  mass,  and  there  will  be  room  for  an  almost  indefi- 
nite expansion  of  the  compressed  force,  and  a  consequent  in- 
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of  human  happiness,  before  the  ultimate  check.  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  weight  hanging  much  higher  up,  can 
come  into  action  through  the  absolute  inability  «>f  tin-  earth  u> 
contain  and  support  mon •.  In  truth,  it  is  demonstrable  both 
from  reason  and  exp  that  population  never  can  rise  to 

the  point  where  it  will  meet  this  last  and  insuperable  obstacle. 
Among  the  lower  weights  to  be  first  removed  are  ignorance, 
vice,  bad  government,  ami  a  virtual  division  of  society  into 
castes  through  unnatural  yet  fixed  inequalities  of  wealth  and 
condition.  Take  away  these,  and  you  remove  along  -with 
them  iho  widely  spread  misery  which  they  foster,  and  which  is 
the  great  cause  why  the  population  multiplies  unduly,  or  un- 
der circum-tance^  that  are  not  fitted  for  it,  because  such  hope- 
less misery  renders  men  imprudent  and  reckless,  and  leads 
them  to  burden  themselves  with  a  family,  though  they  are  al- 
ready starving,  because  they  cannot  be  worse  off,  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  improving  their  estate.  To  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  Mr.  Malthus,  take  away  the  "  positive  check,"  and  the  "  pre- 
ventive check  "  will  come  into  play  of  its  own  accord,  —  will 
come  into  play  naturally,  inevitably,  and  without  compulsion, 
—  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  theory,  but  as  the  easy,  benefi- 
cent, and  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God.  Whatever  tends  to  keep  men  hopelessly  poor  is  a  direct 
encouragement,  the  strongest  of  all  incentives,  to  an  incr 
of  population.  Take  away  the  causes  of  misery,  remove  the 
insurmountable  barriers  which  now  keep  the  various  classes  of 
European  society  apart,  and  educate  the  people,  and  there 
will  be  no  fears  of  an  excess  of  numbers.  Take  away  the 
lower  weights  which  keep  down  the  spring,  and  it  will  never 
rise  high  enough  to  meet  the  upper  one.  The  bounty  and  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  never  faiL  It  is  not  the  excess  of  pop- 
ulation which  causes  the  misery,  but  the  misery  which  causes 
the  excess  of  population. 

Dr.  Whately,  with  great  acuteness,  has  traced  the  erroneous 
conclusions  of  Malthus  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  "By  a  tendency'  towards  a  certain  result,  is  some- 
times meant  the  existence  of  a  cause  which,  operating  unim- 
peded, would  produce  that  result.  In  this  sense  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  earth,  or  any  other  body  moving 
round  a  centre,  has  a  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent ;  that  is, 
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the  centrifugal  force  operates  in  that  dint-lion,  though  r 
controlled  by  the  centripetal :  or,  again,  that  man  baa  a  greater 
tendency  to  full  prostrate  than  to  stand  erect;  that  is,  the  at- 
traction of  gr  11  and  the  positioi 
are  such,  that  the  least  breath  of  air  would  overset  him 
the  voluntary  exertion  of  muscular  force :  and  agu.  |>op- 
liaa  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  subsistence;  that 
is,  there  are  in  man  propensities  which,  if  nitre  drained,  lead  to 
that  result. 

44  But  sometimes,  again,  *  a  tendency  towards  a  certain  re- 
sult '  i*  understood  to  mean  *  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  that  that  result  may  be  expected  to  take  place.'  Now 
it  is  in  these  two  senses  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  two  prem- 
ises of  the  argument  in  (juotion.  Hut  in  this  latter  sense,  the 
earth  has  a  greater  tendency  to  remain  in  its  orbit  than  to  fly 
man  has  a  greater  tendency  to  stand  erect  than  to 
fall  prostrate ;  and,  (as  may  be  proved  by  comparing  a  more 
barbarous  with  a  more  civilized  period  in  the  history  of  any 
coun  progress  of  society,  subsistence  has  a  tendency 

^crease  at  a  greater  rate  than  population.  In  this  country 
[Great  Britain  ],  :'.  -r  instance,  much  as  our  population  has  in- 
creased NV i th in  the  last  five  centuries,  it  yet  bears  a  far  leas 
ratio  to  subsistence  (though  still  a  much  greater  than  could  be 
wished)  than  it  did  five  hundred  years  ago." 

is  of  this  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  tendency,  that 
the  Malthusians  avail  themselves,  first,  when  they  are  pressed 
by  argii  i  I  by  the  statement  of  facto  which  are  irrecon- 

cUabl<    \\ith  their  hypothesis,  and,  secondly,  when  they  wish 
to  apply  ih.it  hypothesis  to  the  explanation  of  social  phen 
ena  at  the  present  day.     In  the  former  case,  they  intrench 
themselves  in  a  naked  statruu -nt  of  the  i  mon  alike  to 

the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  that  each  species  tends 
to  multiply  itself  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, doubling  itself  in  as  short  a  time,  ami  with  as  much 
ease,  whether  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  species  be  ten, 
ortcn  millions;  —  a  statement  \\hieh  no  one  will  think  of  im- 
pugning, though  it  affords  no  more  ground  of  alarm  than  the 
kindred  stat«  it  the  earth  has  a  temlen.  \  to  fly  off  from 

its  orbit  at  a  tangent,  or  that  man  tends  to  fall  prostrate.  No 
sane  person  expects,  in  either  of  these  eases,  that  the 
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will  be  carried  out,  or  practically  exemplified.  Birt  in  the  sec- 
ond instance,  when  left  to  themselves,  in  their  attempt  to  educe 
from  their  doctrine  an  explanation  of  the  mi  v  \\ork- 

ing  classes  in  Great  Britain  and   Ireland,  and  of  the  cm 
the  depression  of  wages,  the  Malthusians  use  the  word  ten- 
dency to  denote  "such  a  state  of  things  that  the  result  (over- 
population and  consequent  misery)  may  1>«   < -ither  immediately 
expected,  or  declared  to  have  already  taken  place." 

In  tli is  last  case,  they  may  be  met  by  the  counter  statement 
that  there  is  no  such  t<  /////-wry,  —  that  is,  no  instance  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  the  privations  or  the  misery  of  a  people  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  their  numbers  having  outgrown  their 
supply  of  food.  History  does  not  furnish  one  ;  reason  and  re- 
ligion alike  declare  such  an  event  to  be  impossible.  In  truth, 
the  population  of  the  whole  earth  has  increased  very  slo 
some  tribes,  races,  and  nations  wasting  away,  while  others 
flourish  and  multiply  ;  and  the  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  lat- 
ter  case  over  the  diminution  in  the  former  one  is  an  almost  in- 
appreciable quantity,  when  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  world  is 
more  populous  now  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago;  the  Ku- 
ropeans,  it  is  true,  are  considerably  more  numerous;  but  the 
Asiatics  and  Africans  have  probably  diminished  in  number, 
and  the  native  tribes  of  America  —  once  reckoned  at  six 
millions  in  only  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  —  have  al- 
most entirely  dwindled  away.  It  is  certain  that  the  earth  is 
not  yet  peopled  up  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  number  which 
it  might  supply  with  abundant  food;  and  judging  from  the 
past  only,  or  from  what  experience,  our  only  safe  teacher  on 
such  a  subject,  declares  to  be  probable,  its  population  could 
not  multiply  a  hundred-fold  in  less  than  thousands  of  years. 

The  Malthusian  is  certainly  bound  to  maintain,  that  the 
number  of  mankind  is  now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  But  he  will  not  venture  to 
assert  that  they  are  now  less  abundantly  supplied  with  food. 
Nay,  he  will  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  countries  in  which 
the  population  has  advanced  most  rapidly  are  precisely  those 
which  are  now  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Practically,  then,  the  experience  of  the  last  thousand 
years  has  proved,  that  subsistence  has  a  "tendency"  to  outrun 
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population,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  of  Mai- 
always  be,  so  long  as  the  earth  yields  much 
less  than  it  is  capable  of  producing ;  for,  in  this  case,  all  that  is 
needed  to  develop  its  latent  capacities  is  an  additional  num- 
ber of  hands  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  each  one  of  whom 
e  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  sustenance, 
and  inu-t  thus  increase  the  surplus  of  necessaries  which  are 
seeking  for  a  market.    I  have  already  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  agricultural  popular  his  country  —  which  em- 

braces two  thirds  of  the  freemen,  and,  if  the  slaves  be  added, 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number — is  exces- 
that  the  surplus  of  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  earth  re- 

in;iiniiii:  lor  exportation  i-  con>c<pinitly  too  L'n  at,  ami  fa  price 
abroad  is  unreasonably  ilimiiii-h«-«I ;   that  a  greater  value  in 
commodities  might  be  obtained  for  a  smaller  quantity  sent 
abroad ;  and  that  the  persons  thus  set  free  from  the  cultivation 
he  earth  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, in  which  the  whole  product  of  their  toil,  which. : is  skilled 
labor,  would  command  a  higher  recompense,  would  be  an  ad- 
present  stock  of  national  wealth. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THB   PRINCIPLES  WHICH  REGULATE  THE  GROWTH   OP   POPULATION. 

H  -,-.  IN.,  i.n.-ily  considered  the  doctrine  of  Malthus,  I  propose 
in  this  chapter  to  examine  the  true  theory  of  population,  to  in- 
•  piin-  into  the  circumstances  which  govern  its  increase  and  dis- 
>  The  true  law  of  the  increase  of  numbers  in  a  civil- 
ised society  is  not  hard  to  find,  though  it  is  difficult  to  express) 
all  the  modifications  th:t  lergoes  from  a  change  of  cir- 

cumstances. The  consideration  which  affects  most  strongly 
the  inclination  of  people  to  labor  and  to  save,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes the  chief  stimulus  for  the  accumulation  of  capital,  also 
regulates  in  a  great  degree  their  tendency  to  increase  in  num- 
ber. It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so;  other  things  being 
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equal,  a  man's  condition  as  married  or  nn^lr.  and  the  si/e  of 
his  family,  arc  decisive  of  hi-  worldly  fortune.  |f  his  ambition 
is  awakened  by  a  fair  prospect  of  tin*  attainment  of  riches  and 
consequent  advancement  in  society,  he  will  become  prudent 
not  only  in  his  expenditures,  but  in  contracting  any  relations 
which  may  become  a  burden  to  him,  —  which  may  impede  his 
etlorts  to  rise,  and  may  even  tend  to  depress  him  in  the  world. 
In  a  normal  state,  then,  the  inclination  of  people  to  marry  is 
controlled  by  tin -ir  opinion  of  the  effect  which  marriage  will 
have  upon  their  position  in  life.  If  they  have  no  fears  that  the 
additional  expense  thus  incurred  will  sink  them  to  a  lower 
rank  in  society,  or  interfere  with  their  hopes  of  rising  in  the 
world,  they  will  follow  the  impulse  of  natural  affection  and 
desire* 

The  eldest  son  in  a  wealthy  family,  where  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture prevails,  will  marry  because  his  future  is  secure; 
whatever  may  happen,  a  fortune  is  secured  to  him  beyond  the 
effects  even  of  his  own  imprudence.  The  miserable  laborers 
on  his  estate,  who  do  not  taste  meat  more  than  once  in  a 
month,  will  marry  because  their  future  is  secured  in  another 
way :  they  have  touched  bottom ;  nothing  can  sink  them  in 
the  world,  and  no  degree  of  prudence  or  self-denial  can  ever 
raise  them  above  a  laborer's  estate.  Their  unhappy  children. 
it  is  true,  may  starve,  or  die  of  diseases  induced  by  insufficient 
or  improper  food ;  and  if  the  theory  of  Malthus  were  true,  this 
consideration  would  often  operate  to  deter  them  from  mar- 
riage, for  they  are  the  only  class  who  may  be  said  to  have  the 
fear  of  starvation  directly  before  their  eyes.  But  excessive 
misery  creates  recklessness  and  despair;  they  who  have  no 
hope  or  fear,  cannot  be  expected  to  deny  themselves  the  only 
gleam  of  comfort  or  alleviation  of  wretchedness  of  which  their 
miserable  state  is  capable. 

The  younger  sons  in  noble  or  wealthy  families,  if  the  patri- 
mony falls  exclusively  to  the  eldest,  generally  remain  single,  or 
marry  late  in  life,  as  an  early  connection  of  this  sort  would  be 
certain  degradation  ;  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  maintain  the 
style  of  living  to  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  As  the 
marriage  of  only  one  person  out  of  a  family  cannot  do  more 
than  keep  up  the  number  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
and  often  may  not  effect  even  that,  these  families  constantly 
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I  to  die  out ;  and  if  it  were  n<>  motions  to  their  rank 

i  the  middle  classes,  the  upper  orders  of  society  would 
grad  -appear.  Of  the  216  Barons  who  now  »i 

Bngli  -h  Holme  of  Lords,  the  peerage  of  all  but  90  has  been  cre- 
!  I  ;    in  onsiderably  more  than  half  of  the 

if  number,  have  been  admitted  to  the  peerage  since  18001 
Royal  families  are  still  more  prone  to  die  out  than  the  families 

oblemen ;  from  the  line  of  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
the  families  of  the  llantagencts,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts 
have  already  disappeared ;  and  the  house  of  Brunswick,  saving 
that  brai  rh,  title  of  whieh  is  transmitted  through  a  fe- 

••nder  tii\  and  will  probably  noon  be 
III.  had  seven  sons,  four  of  whom  died  with* 

issue  admitted  to  be  legitimate  by  English  law;  and  the 
three  who  married  and  had  issue,  left  but  five  children  in  all, 

two  of  whom  are  sons.  The  history  of  several « >t  h« -r  royal 
fain  I'.iurope  is  of  a  similar  charact  -!i.-  principle 

is,  perhaps,  most  strikingly  exemplified  among  the  landed  gen- 
'.ngland,  whose  continued  and  increasing  opulence  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause;    for  the  diminution  of 
their  numbers,  of  course,  tends  to  the  concentration  of  their 


In  t  icdiate  conditions  of  life,  the  frequency  of  mar- 

riages still  depends  on  the  same  rule,  though  its  operation  is 
affected  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by 
tin*  partienlar  position  of  individuals.     In  a  newly  settled  re- 
.  children  are  a  help  to  the  parents'  advancement,  because 
labor  is  so  valuable  ;  hence  the  rapid  advance  of  population  in 
the  frontier  States  of  our  own  Union,  an  advance  which  immi- 
done  does  not  account  for,  though  a  considerable  part 
<  ertainly  attributable  to  this  latter  cause.     In  a  more 
thiekly  populated  country,  children  are  a  hinderance,  from  the 
dilli.  .-taMi-him:  them  in  an  equal  po>:  life  with 

their  parents.     But  even  in  thi*  .  i--.  those  who  are  in  easy 
mces  will  marry,  \vhile  those  who  can  but  just  main- 
IM  mselves  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were  born 
will  often  remain  single.    This  last  case  is  that  of  the  peas* 
•untries  of  Continental  Europe,  who  cultivate 
own  little  farms,  and  are  perpetually  admonished  by  the 
moderate  size  of  their  properties,  that  any  increase  of 
M 
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number  must  lead,  not  indeed  to  starvation,  hut  to  tin   forfeit- 
ure  of  their  position  as  land-owners. 

Thus,  in  Switzerland,  which  is,  in  the  main,  a  conn 
small  proprietors,  the  population  increases  so  slowly,  that,  at 
its  present  rate,  it  i-  climated  that  it  would  not  double  itself 
in  less  than  227  years.  In  France,  where  also  the  land  i-  cut 
up  into  very  small  estates,  but  where  the  pea-ant  ry  an-  less 
prudent,  less  disposed  to  make  calculations  respecting  the  fu- 
ture, than  the  Swiss,  the  estimated  period  of  duplication  va 
from  115  to  138  years.  "  Denmark,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  being 
altogether  agricultural,  not  manufacturing,  except  for  the  home 
use  of  her  own  agricultural  consumers,  her  population  increases 
very  slowly,  and  keeps  very  far  behind  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence from  the  products  of  the  soil.  She  is  a  living  evidence 
of  the  falsity  of  the  theory,  that  population  increases  more  rap- 
idly than  subsistence  where  the  land  of  a  country  is  held  by 
small  working  proprietors.  There  are  large  estates  and  small 
all  over  the  country,  estates  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
estates  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  of 
Denmark  is  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  class.  As  a  class,  they 
are  wealthy." 

The  general  effect  in  the  Old  World,  then,  may  be  thus 
stated,  —  that  the  numbers  of  the  poor  increase  most  rapidly,  of 
the  middle  classes  more  slowly,  and  of  the  upper  or  wealthier 
ones,  either  not  at  all,  or  by  a  fraction  so  small  that  the  eile.  t 
would  hardly  be  perceptible.  This  is  strikingly  illustra-ed  in 
Sweden,  where  the  census  and  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  are  taken  with  reference  to  the  division 
of  the  people  into  three  classes.  The  official  returns  for  1835 
give  the  following  results.  The  yearly  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  among  the  persons  reckoned -as  belonging  to  the  d 
of  the  nobility  was  only  one  for  every  1,508.  For  those  who 
are  described  as  "  persons  of  property  and  station,"  the  yearly 
excess  was  one  for  every  640 ;  while  for  the  peasantry  it  was 
one  for  every  107.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
peasantry  is  nearly  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  middle 
class,  and  over  fourteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  nobles. 
Among  the  nobility,  13  per  cent  of  the  married  males  were  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  or  under ;  among  the  peasantry,  37 
per  cent  were  married  at  this  early  age.  In  wretched  Ireland, 
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more  than  one  half  of  the  males  who  are  over 

of  age  are  married    Thus  do  the  laws  of  nature  itaelf  operate 

titfiinM  a  |MTiiiaii.-nt  <T  hi-n-diiary  ariMiH-n.-y. 

It'  we  compare  different  countries  with  each  other,  we  ttill 
ini'I,  in  every  case,  that  the  lowest  classes  inereaae  moat  rap* 
.  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes  as  we  ascend  in 
the  social  scale.    Bnt  we  also  observe,  that  this  law  become! 
moro  prominent  and  conspicuous,  according  as  these  social 
notions  are  more  fixed  and  unalterable,  —  that  is,  as  they 
approach  the  nature  of  castes;  and  also,  it  becomes  move 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  lowest  class.     Thus,  we  can  discern  the  operation 
of  the  law  even  in  this  country,  where  it  is  matter  of  common 
observation,  that  laborers,  mechanics,  small  tradesmen,  and 
fanners  generally  many  at  an  early  age,  and  have  large  fami- 
lies; while  educated  men,  members  of  the  professions,  and 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  often  defer  "  establishing  themselves  in 
as  the  phrase  goes,  till  a  comparatively  late  period.     Bnt 
owing  to  the  general  well-being  of  all  rtasspn  here,  and  to  the 
frequency  and  rapidity  of  transitions  from  one  class  to  another, 
these  differences  are  lees  obvious  than  in  the  Old  World     Pop- 
iiere  generally  advances  in  a  broad  wave,  coining  from 
all  divisions  of  society.     Bnt  that  the  "  preventive  check"  is  not 
•••rativc  here  in  the  United  States,  with  all  our  advantages 
•mad  and  fertile  territories,  appears  from  the  fact  brought 
::ht  by  the  registration  act  in  MassBetosotti,  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  males  at  the  time  of  first  marriage  here  is  twenty- 
five  years  and  nearly  nine  months,  \vliil<>  in  England  it  is  but 
live  years  and  a  lr  •  five  months.     The  average 

age  of  all  the  males  who  contracted  marriages  in 
setts  during  the  four  yean  1  £44-48,  (either  first  or 

riages,)  was  28J27  years;  the  average  age  of  all  the  make 

inland  was  27.30 ;  so  it  appears  that  English- 

ny,  on  an  average,  when  about  one  year  younger  than 

tin-  mm  who  marry  in  Massachusetts.     Of  all  the  males  who 

mnrri-  1  in  Massachusetts,  only  1.6  per  cent  were  under  90 

years  of  age;    in   Kn-hnd.  2£  percent  married  at  this  early 

age.     Obviously,  then,  if  females  did  not  marry  here  at  an 

earlier  age  than  in  England,  and  if  marriages  were  not  more 

general  and  more  fruitful,  our  population  would  not  advance 
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more  rapidly  than  the  English  population;  and  in  fart.  we  iind 
from  the  registration  returns,  that  female  in  Massachusetts  are 
married  two  years  earlirr  than  females  in  the  mother  court 

In  France,  where  the  land  is  minutely  divided,  and  the  peas- 
antry are  vastly  better  off  than  in  England,  but  where  ea<  -h 
person  is  far  more  strongly  chained  to  that  class  of  society  in 
\vhieh  he  is  born  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  the  rate 
increase  of  the  population,  for  ten  years,  is  only  5  ]><  r 
cent,  while  in  England  it  is  15  per  cent,  and  in  Connai 
the  sink  of  Irish  misery  and  degradation,  from  1821  to  1831, 
it  was  as  high  as  22  per  cent  In  the  province  of  Ulster,  the 
rate  is  14,  while  in  tin*  county  of  Donegal,  it  rises  to  20  per 
cent.  "  And  this  is  precisely  the  eounty  which  official  reports 
represent  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  condition  of 
Presbyterian  Ulster,  and  affording  an  instance  of  poverty  little 
less  extreme  than  that  of  Connaught.  In  the  latter  province, 
we  find  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  notoriously  the  two  most  destitute 
counties,  exhibiting,  the  one  an  increase  of  27,  and  the  other 
of  25  per  cent.''  This  rate,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  rather 
higher  than  the  rate  of  increase,  excluding  the  effects  of  immi- 
gration, in  the  United  States ;  so  that  the  two  extremes,  of 
general  misery  and  of  general  well-being,  produce  very  nearly 
the  same  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  population,  —  a  fact 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  Malthus. 

The  probable  result  for  our  own  country  may  now  be  very 
clearly  seen.  So  long  as  land  continues  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  the  wages  of  labor  high,  so  long  the  population  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  great  rapidity.  Barbarous  tribes  will 
die  out  before  its  advancing  wave,  and  the  desert  will  be  peo- 
pled. But  as  the  country  fills  up,  and  the  wages  of  labor  fall. 
it  will  become  more  difficult  to  rise  from  one  class  of  society 
to  another,  and  the  rate  of  increase  will  diminish.  When  tin- 
land  becomes  as  thickly  settled  as  Belgium  now  is,  —  ;i  result 
which  centuries  will  be  required  to  accomplish,  —  the  popula- 
tion will  advance  as  slowly  as  it  now  does  in  Belgium.  I  see 
nothing  in  this  prospect  which  need  alarm  even  those  who  are 
most  apt  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  future.  I  see  no  signs  of 
what  the  Malthusians  most  dread,  —  the  over-population  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Senior  has  very  happily  illustrated  the  truth,  that  the 
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preventive  check  upon  marriages  it  the  fear,  not  of  lacking  the 
necessaries  of  life*,  or  of  positive  starvati  of  being  de- 

(1  of  those  comfort*  and  enjoyments,  of  falling  below  that 
scale  of  expenditure,  which  custom  has  marked  ont  as  appro- 
priate for  every  condition  in  lift*,  or  every  rank  in  the  social 
soalt  I  Ixo  it  is,  that  in  countries  abundantly  supplied  with 

i  and  other  men  neoessarias  of  life,  population  often  ad- 
vances  more  slowly  than  in  more  populous  lands,  where  pov- 
erty prevails,  and  large  nlauft  of  the  people  are  subject  to 
•even?  privation*.  1  borrow  the  whole  passage  from  Mr.  Sen* 

though  it  is  of  considerable  length,  as  it  gives  a  clear  state* 

ugh  an  apprehended  deficiency  of  some  of  the  articles 
of  wealth  is  substant  only  preventive  check  to  th< 

crease  of  population,  it  is  obvious  that  fear  of  the  want  of  dif- 
ferent articles  operates,  with  all  men,  very  differently ;  and 
even  that  an  apprehended  want  <>f  the  same  article  will  affect 
differently  the  minds  of  the  individuals  of  different  clissfi  An 
apprehended  want  of  corn  would  produce  on  the  minds  of  all 
Englishmen  a  very  different  effect  from  an  apprehended  want 
of  silk.  An  apprehended  want  of  butcher's  meat  would  affect 
very  differently  the  minds  of  Englishmen  of  different 

ppoars  to  us,  therefore,  convenient  to  divide  for  this 
post  M-les  of  wealth  into  the  three  great  classes  of  Neces- 

saries, Decencies,  and  Luxuries,  and  to  explain  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  fear  of  the  want  of  the  articles  of 
wealth  falling  under  each  class.  We  must  begin,  however,  by 
stating,  as  precisely  as  we  can,  what  we  mean  by  the  words 
Necessaries,  Decencies,  and  Luxuries ;  terms  which  have  been 
used  ever  since  the  moral  sciences  first  attracted  attention,  but 

littl.  attrition  to  precision  as  to  consistent  use. 

I  >  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  these  are 

relative  terms,  and  that  some  person  must  always  be  assigned 
••rencc  to  whom  a  given  commodity  or  service  is  a 
.  a  Decency,  or  a  Necessary. 

iiy  Necessaries,  then,  we  express  those  things,  the  use  of 
which  is  requisite  to  keep  a  given  individual  in  the  health  and 
strength  essential  to  his  going  through  his  habitual  occupa- 
tions. 

By  Decencies,  we  express  those  things  which  a  given  indi- 
ir 
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.;il  must  use  in  order  to  preserve  his  existing  rank  in  so- 
ciety. 

tt  Everything  else  of  which  a  given  individual  makes  use,  or, 
in  other  words,  all  that  portion  of  his  consumption  \vhi< -h  is 
not  essential  to  his  health  and  strength,  or  to  the  preservation 
of  his  existing  rank  in  society,  we  term  Luxury. 

"It  is  obvious  that,  when  consumed  by  tin-  inhabitants  of 
diilerent  countries,  or  even  by  different  individuals  in  the  same 
country,  the  same  things  may  be  either  luxuries,  decencies,  or 
necessaries. 

"  Shoes  are  necessaries  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  England. 
Our  habits  are  such,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  whose 
health  would  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  them.  To  the  low- 
est class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  they  are  luxuries;  cus- 
tom enables  them  to  go  barefoot  without  inconvenience  and 
without  degradation.  When  a  Scotchman  rises  from  the 
lowest  to  the  middling  classes  of  society,  they  become  to  him 
decencies.  He  wears  them  to  preserve,  not  his  feet,  but  his  sta- 
tion in  life.  To  the  higher  class,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  them  from  infancy,  they  are  as  much  necessaries  as  they  are 
to  all  classes  in  England.  To  the  higher  classes  in  Turkey, 
wine  is  a  luxury  and  tobacco  a  decency.  In  Europe,  it  is  the 
reverse.  The  Turk  drinks  and  the  European  smokes,  not  in 
obedience,  but  in  opposition,  both  to  the  rules  of  health  and  to 
the  forms  of  society.  But  wine  in  Europe  and  the  pipe  in 
Turkey  are  among  the  refreshments  to  which  a  guest  is  enti- 
tled, and  which  it  would  be  as  indecent  to  refuse  in  the  one 
country  as  to  offer  in  the  other. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  coal-heavers  and  lightermen,  and 
some  others  among  the  hard-working  London  laborers,  could 
not  support  their  toils  without  the  stimulus  of  porter.  If  \\\\> 
be  true,  porter  is  to  them  a  necessary.  To  all  others,  it 
luxury.  A  carriage  is  a  decency  to  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  n«  - 
cessary  to  a  physician,  and  a  luxury  to  a  tradesman. 

"  The  question,  whether  a  given  commodity  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  decency  or  a  luxury,  is  obviously  one  to  which  no 
answer  can  be  given,  unless  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  rank 
of  the  individual  using  it  be  specified.  The  dress  which  in 
England  was  only  decent  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  be  al- 
most extravagant  now,  while  the  house  and  furniture  which 
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now  would  afford  merely  decent  acccommodation  to  a 
would  then  have  been  luxurious  for  a  Peer.    The 
which  entitle  a  commodity  to  be  called  a  necessary  are  more 
permanent  and  more  general    They  depend  partly  upon  the 
,  which  the  indiu-lual  ...  motion  has  been  brought 
up,  p anU  on  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  on  the  lightness  or 
the  sevrr  ..•  labors  and  hardships  that  he  has  to  undergo, 

and  partly  on  the  climate  in  which  he  lives.  Of  these  causes 
we  have  illustrated  the  two  first  by  the  familiar  examples  of 
shoes  and  porter.  Hut  the  principal  cause  is  climate.  The 
fuel,  shelter,  and  raiment,  w  Inch  are  essential  to  a  I  inlander's 
existence,  would  be  worse  than  useless  under  the  tropics. 
And  as  habits  and  occupations  arc  very  slowly  changed,  and 
climate  suffers  scarcely  any  altenr  commodities  which 

are  necessary  to  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
given  district  may,  and  generally  do,  remain  for  centuries  un- 
changed, while  their  decencies  and  luxuries  are  continually 
varying. 

44  Among  all  classes,  the  check  imposed  by  an  apprehended 
deficiency  of  mere  luxuries  is  but  slight  The  motives,  per- 
haps we  might  say  the  instincts,  that  prompt  the  human  race 
to  marriage,  are  too  powerful  to  be  much  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  losing  conveniences  unconnected  with  health  or  station 
in  society.  Nor  is  population  much  retarded  by  the  fear  of 
wanting  merely  necessaries.  In  comparatively  uncivilized 
com  which  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  want 

is  of  r  occurrence,  the  preventive  check  has  little  opera- 

They  see  the  danger,  but  want  prudence  and  self-denial 
to  be*  inilueneed  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  among  nations  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  be  able  to  act  on  such  a  mo- 

the  danger  that  any  given  person  or  his  future  far 
shall  actually  perish  from  indigence,  appears  too  remote  to  af- 
:uiy  general  rule  of  conduct 

44  The  great  pr<  .hock  is  the  fear  of  losing  decencies, 

Y  the  same,  the  hope  to  acquire,  by  the  a 
mutation  of  a  longer  celibacy,  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
decencies  which  give  a  higher  social  rank.  When  an  English- 
man stands  hesitating  between  love  and  prudence,  a  family 
actually  starving  ia  not  among  his  terrors ;  against  actual  want, 
he  knows  that  he  has  the  fence  of  the  poor-laws.  But  how- 
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ever  humble  his  desires,  he  cannot  contemplate  without  an\i- 
i  probability  that  the  income  which  supported  his  social 
rank  while  single,  may  be  insullioient  to  maintain  it  when  he 
18  married:  ilia;  he  may  bo  unable  to  give  to  his  children  the 
advantages  of  education  which  he  enjoyed  himself;  in  short, 
that  he  may  lose  his  caste.  Men  of  more  enterprise  are  in- 
duced to  postpone  marriage,  not  merely  by  the  fear  of  sinking, 
Inn  also  by  the  hope  that,  in  an  unencumbered  state,  they  may 
rise.  As  they  mount,  the  horizon  of  their  ambition  keeps  re- 
ceding, until  sometimes  the  time  has  passed  for  realizing  those 
plans  of  domestic  happiness  which  probably  every  man  has 
formed  in  his  youth."  * 

It  is  this  last  cause,  undoubtedly,  which  makes  the  period 
of  marriage  for  males  here  in  Massachusetts  somewhat  later 
than  it  is  for  males  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    THEORY    OF    RENT. 

THE  entire  science  of  English  Political  Economy  may  be 
said  to  be  built  upon  three  leading  theories ;  —  that  of  Adam 
Smith  concerning  free  trade,  that  of  Malthus  in  regard  to  pop- 
ulation, and  that  of  Ricardo  in  regard  to  rent  They  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other ;  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  they  contain,  would 
tend  to  clear  the  science  of  its  local,  English  character,  and  to 
fit  it  for  universal  acceptance  and  utility.  Having  considered 
the  first  incidentally,  and  the  second  at  some  length,  we  may 
pass  to  an  examination  of  Ricardo's  doctrine ;  and  in  explain- 
ing it  I  shall  follow  the  method,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  phra- 
seology, of  its  most  distinguished  advocates. 

The  permanent  or  average  value  of  everything  not  limited 
in  quantity  depends  on  the  cost  of  its  production,  or  on  the 


*  Senior's  Political  Economy,  (ed.  1850,)  pp.  36  -  38. 
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amount  ..I'  labor  required  to  produce  .  the  cost  of  pro- 

ng  some  commodities  cannot  always  be  reduced  to 
same  un  u  few  persons  may  enjoy  certain  facil- 

ities, some  peculiar  implements  or  patented  machinery,  wkick 
other  persons  cannot  obtain,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  they  can 
produce  the  article  at  less  oo.»  ti  a  smaller  amount  of  la- 

however,  thus  produce  enough  to  satisfy 
the  whole  demand ;  and  therefor 

some  at  the  expense  of  more  labor.    In  such  a  case,  the  price 

he  commodity  will  be  determined  t>y  tin-  cost  of  that  por- 

v  produced  with  the  greatest  difficulty  .less 

the  price  indemnified  these  producers,  they  would  give  up  the 

ness,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  the  article  could  no 

longer  be  had.    But  the  price  having  risen  to  this  point,  the 

persons  producing  the  article  more  easily,  by  the  aid  of  a 

machine  or  implements  of  which  th<-y  have  a  monopoly,  would 

receive  an  extraordinary  profit    This  whole  extra  profit  may 

be  called  rrn/,  a  phrase  which  obviously  includes  the  profits  of 

a  patentee  of  a  useful  machine,  as  well  as  those  of  a  land- 


The  produce  of  land,  according  to  this  theory,  is  obtained 
r  circumstances  precisely  analogous  to  those  here  sup- 
posed.    The  supply  of  grain  or  cattle  may  be  indefiiu 

v  employing  more  capital  and  labor ;  but  it  can- 
always  be  increased  in  the  tame  proportion  to  the  capital 
and  labor  expended.     In  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  woollens, 
and  silks,  double  the  capital,  and  you  will  usually  double  the 
amount  produced.     But  in  agriculture,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  most  eligible  land  is  first  taken  up,  —  cither  that  which  is 
most  fertile,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  market,  or  both.     We 
will  call  this  portion  land  of  the  first  class.    For  a  while,  this 
produces  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.     But  the  population 
•  ascs,  more  grain  is  called  for,  and,  as  there  is  no  more  land 
he  first  class  to  be  had,  the  producers  are  obliged  to  take 
land  of  the  second  class,  either  that  which  is  less  fertile,  or  far- 
thT  from  m  :>oth  :  the  demand  having  previously  out- 

run the  supply,  the  price  has  risen  enough  to  remunerate  them 
•  wing  capital  and  labor  on  this  less  promising  soil 
i  \\hil.-.  thin  additional  supply  suffices;  but  then  popnla- 
again  advances,  the  demand  for  food  is  increased,  the 
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price  rises  again,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  land  of  the 
third  class  is  brought  into  cultivation.  And  so  on,  indefi- 
nitely.  At  each  step,  there  i<  a  necessary  cnh:mccmcnt  of 
price,  and  therefore  of  profit,  to  those  who  work  tin-  land  of 
higher  quality,  or  of  more  easy  access.  The  ]>ri« •«•  of  tin-  ^rrain 
and  cattle  which  are  brought  to  market  must  always  be  hii:h 
enough  to  pay  those  who  work  ilie  poorest  land  in  use ;  other- 
wise, they  would  quit  the  employment,  and  the  land  would 
fall  out  of  cultivation.  But  this  price,  of  course,  will  give  a 
larger  profit  to  those  who  hold  the  land  of  the  next  higher 
class,  and  a  still  larger  one  to  the  owners  of  land  of  the  first 
class.  And  as  still  inferior  lands  come  into  use,  these  profits 
must  become  yet  larger.  The  result  is,  that  the  amount  of 
nnt  for  laud  must  always  depend  on  the  degree  of  superiority 
of  that  land  over  the  least  fertile,  or  least  eligible,  ground  which 
is  cultivated  at  all. 

By  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  land  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  productiveness.  One  acre,  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
labor  bestowed  upon  it,  will  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat;  an- 
other acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  will  yield  but  thirty 
bushels;  a  third  acre,  still  requiring  the  same  labor,  gives  but 
twenty  bushels.  Now,  suppose  that  these  three  acres  of  laud 
constituted  the  whole  stock  of  a  family  of  persons  living  upon 
an  island  of  this  extent,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse 
witli  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  intervention  of  a  wide  waste 
of  ocean,  and  by  their  lack  of  ships  or  boats.  If  this  family 
consisted  of  but  five  persons,  we  may  suppose  that  one 
would  furnish  them  grain  enough,  and,  of  course,  they  would 
choose  the  most  productive  land.  There  being  land  of  this 
quality  enough  for  aU,  no  portion  of  it  would  yield  any  rent. 
But  if  three  persons  should  be  added  to  their  number,  there 
would  be  a  necessity  of  cultivating  the  next  best  acre  of  land  : 
and  to  the  persons  undertaking  to  cultivate  it,  it  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing  whether  they  took  without  rent  the 
laud  yielding  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  paid  a  rent,  equal 
in  value  to  ten  bushels  of  grain,  for  the  laud  producing  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  increase  of  population,  then,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  inferior  fertility, 
would  cause  land  of  the  first  class  to  pay  rent ;  and  this  rent 
would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  its  degree  of  superiority  over 
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wont  land  in  cultivation,  which  yields  no  rent    A  father 
accession  of  three  in  i*  would  oblige  the  community  to 

till  tin  thin!  acre,  which  yield*  but  twenty  boaheb;  and  one 

it  have  his  choice  between  having  this  land  without  rent, 
or  paying  ten  bnabela  a  year  for  land  of  the  next 
or  t  v. . nt y  bushels  a  year  for  the  most  fertile  spot.    The 

ither  case  would  be  the  same  to  him.     Always  the 
in  cultivation  pays  no  rent ;  and  all  other  land  pays  rent 

roportion  to  the  degree  of  its  superiority  over  this  poorest 

Natural  fertility  is  but  one  of  the  circumstances  that  give 
value  to  land,  or  cause  it  to  pay  rent ;  nearness  to  market,  or 

unv  other  n:itur:il  «jn:ility,  operates   in    preci.-ely  tin-  >ame  \v:iy. 
1  the  land  produces  the  same  qu  the  acre,  ami  if 

the  produce  of  one  acre  can  be  sold  on  the  spot,  while  it  costs 
ti><-  \.iliK  hels  of  grain  to  carry  the  produce  of  the 

second  acre  to  market,  and  of  twenty  bushels  to  transport  that 
.e  third  acre,  then  the  first  acre  will  bear  a  rent  of  twenty 
bushels,  the  second  a  rent  of  ten  bushels,  and  tin-  third  no  rent 
at  all,  because  it  produces  but  twenty  bushels,  and  the  value 
an  product  is  all  consumed  in  transporting  it  to  market 
The  increased  demand  of  towns,  occasioned  by  the  increase  of 
their  popular  .  -uly  tempts  the  cultivators  in  their  vie-in- 

<  ir  lands  more  highly,  but  frequently  causes 
larije  portions  of  their  supplies  to  be  brought  from  a  i:r«-at  di~ 
tan<  «-e  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  advantage  of 

more  than  counterbalances  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
parative barrenness,  so  that  lands  of  inferior  fertility,  in  the 

icdiate  environs  of  a  large  town,  yield  a  considerable  r 
while  much  richer  land,  at  a  distance  from  good  markets, 
U  little  or  perhaps  no  rent     A.-  >  to  a  town  is  a 

cause  of  rent,  so  vicinity  to  a  road,  navigable  river,  or  canal, 
by  diiiimi-hm-  the  expense  of  carriage  to  some  great  market, 
may  have  a  similar  effect 

•serve,  also,  that  the  theory  still  holds  good,  whether  the 
••ase  of  population  constrains  us  to  take  poorer  land,  hith- 
erto neglected,  into  cultivation,  or  to  <-\pcnd  more  capital  and 
labor  upon  the  land  already  in  tillage,  with  a  view  of  increas- 
For  the  additional  capital  thus  invested  will 
1  a  return  proportionally  great  with  that  capital  which 
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was  first  employed.  If,  for  instance,  a  thou^md  dollars  of 
capital  spent  upon  a  farm  will  cause  it  to  yield  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  expenditure  of  a  pecond  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  it  may  raise  tin  crop,  perhaps,  to  forty  bus  li- 
ds per  acre;  but  it  certainly  will  not  double  tin-  crop,  or  make 
the  yield  to  be  sixty  bushels,  as  it  ought  to  do.  if  the  second 
application  of  capital  were  equally  remunerative  with  the  first 
Then  the  second  application  of  capital  will  not  be  made  till 
the  increase  of  population  has  caused  the  price  of  grain  to  rise 
so  high,  that  this  second  thousand  dollars  will  produce  as  large 
profits  as  capital  applied  in  other  ways.  And  when  this 
ond  thousand  dollars  will  yield  ordinary  profits,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  first  thousand  dollars,  applied  under  circumstances 
much  more  advantageous,  will  yield  much  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary profits.  The  difference  between  these  two  rates  of  profit 
is  the  rent  of  the  land.  Thus,  always,  just  as  there  are  more 
mouths  calling  for  more  food,  either  poorer  land  must  be  taken 
into  cultivation,  or  more  capital  must  be  applied  with  perpetu- 
ally diminishing  returns,  or  at  rates  of  profit. growing  succes- 
sively less  and  less. 

It  is  true,  as  the  theory  admits,  that  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  inferior  lands,  or  of  applying  more  capital  with 
constantly  diminishing  returns,  is  postponed  by  the  improve- 
ments that  are  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  tools  and  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture,  which  enable  us  to  obtain  more  food  from 
the  same  quantity  of  land  without  a  proportionate  increase  of 
capital  or  industry.  But  the  evil  day  is  thus  only  postponed, 
not  entirely  removed.  It  is  impossible  that  agricultural  im- 
provements should  keep  pace  for  any  long  time  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  population;  for  they  are  limited  in  their  nature 
and  extent,  while  the  prolific  power  of  the  human  race  is  un- 
bounded. These  improvements  also  stimulate  the  increase 
of  numbers,  and  thus,  in  one  way,  tend  to  increase  the  evil. 
which  they  do  but  partially  check  in  another.  "  Improvement  < 
in  t he  construction  of  farming  implements,"  says  McCulloch, 
"  the  discovery  of  more  efficient  manures,  the  introduction  of 
more  prolific  crops,  and  of  improved  systems  of  management. 
increase,  in  a  hiLfh  degree,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  ;md 
proportionally  reduce  the  price  of  raw  produce;  but  a  fall  of 
price,  though  permanent  in  manufactures,  is  only  temporary  in 
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ogriculiun  .     When  the  price  of  corn  is  reduced,  all  classes  ob- 
•  a  than  before  in  exchange  for  their  prod- 
»r;  hence  the  rate  of  profit,  and  consequ< 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  are  both  increased ;  ami 
crease,  by  causing  a  greater  demand  for  labor  and  higher 
wages,  leads,  in  the  end,  to  an  increase  of  population,  and, 
consequent!)  ther  demand  for  raw  produce,  and  an 

tended  cultivation.     Agricultural  improvements  obviate,  some* 
H  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
<»r  soils;  still,  however,  th«ir  influence  in  this  respect 
I  aiilna  which  they  at  the  same 

tune  give  to  population,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind 
i crease  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  sore,  in  the 
long  ran,  to  raise  prices,  and,  by  forcing  recourse  to  poor  lands, 
-also." 

.   Map  him  has  ingeniously  illustrated  this  theory  of  rent. 

'  he  says,  "  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  a 

vast  machine,  presented  by  nature  to  man  for  the  production 

raw  materials ;  but  to  make  the  resemblance  more 

:is  they  admit  of  comparison,  we  should  consider 

-oil  as  a  present  to  man  of  a  great  number  of  machines,  all 

susceptible  of  continued  improvement  by  the  application  of 

capital  t  !>ut  yet  •  different  original  qualities  and 

powers.     This  great  inequality  in  the  powers  of  the  machinery 

ioyed  iii  procuring  raw  produce,  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 

kable  features  which  distinguish  the  machinery  of  the  land 

the  machinery  employed  in  manufactures. 

Wnen  a  machine  in  manufactures  is  invented  which  will 

produo-    m.ip-   fmMird   \v..rk    \\  iih  le-.s  laU.r  and  capital   than 

before,  if  there  be  no  patent,  or  as  soon  as  the  patent  is  over, 

a  su :  nimber  of  si;  •*  may  be  made  to  supply 

whole  demand,  and  to  supersede  entirely  the  use  of  all  the 

;;;..  r\.     'I'd'   natural  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is 

reduced  to  the  price  of  production  from  the  best  machinery; 

and  if  the  price  were  to  be  depressed  lower,  the  whole  of  the 

A  ould  be  withdrawn  from  the  market 
••  machines  which  produce  corn  and  raw  materials,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  not  the  works  of  man ; 
and  we  find  by  experience  that  these  machines  have  very  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  powers.     The  most  fertile  lands  of  a 
15 
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try,  those  winch,   like  the  best  machinery   in  manufaeii, 
yield  the  greatest  products  with  the  least  labor  and  <  -apita!, 
are  never  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  effective  demand  of  an 
increasing  population.     The  price  of  raw  produce,  there! 
naturally  rises,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  hii;h  to  pay  the  cost 
of  raising  it  with  inferior  niaehines,  and  by  a  more  e\pen 
process;  and  as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  corn  of  th<-  same 
quality,  all  the  other  machines,  the  working  of  which  requires 
less  capital  compared  with  the  produce,  must  yield  rent 
proportion  to  their  goodness.     K  tensive  country  i 

thus  he  considered  as  possessing  a  irradat ion  of  machines  for 
the  production  of  corn  and  raw  materials,  including  in  this 
gradation  not  only  all  the.  various  qualities  of  poor  land,  of 
which  every  large  territory  has  p-nerally  an  abundance,  but 
the  inferior  machinery  which  may  be  said  to  be  employed 
when  good  land  is  further  and  further  forced  for  additional  pr<  »d- 
uce.  As  the  price  of  raw  produce  continues  to  rise,  these  in- 
ferior machines  are  successively  called  into  action  ;  and  as  the 
price  of  raw  produce  continues  to  fall,  they  are  successively 
thrown  out  of  action.  The  illustration  here  used  serves  to 
show  at  once  the  necessity  of  the  actual  price  of  corn  to  the 
actual  produce,  and  the  different  effect  which  would  attend  a 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  any  particular  manufacture,  and 
a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  produce." 

This  is  a  brief,  but,  I  hope,  sufficiently  clear  and  fair  expo- 
sition of  Ricardo's  celebrated  theory  of  rent.  I  call  it  Riear- 
do's  theory,  though  aware  that  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  of  Scotland,  as  early  as  1777.  It  then  attracted 
hardly  any  notice,  and  was  subsequently  forgotten.  It  was 
rwards  rediscovered,  almost  simultaneously,  by  Sir  Edward 
West  and  Mr.  Malthus,  while  Mr.  Ricardo  has  most  success- 
fully developed  it,  applying  it  to  the  theory  of  profits,  and  to 
the  solution  of  many  other  problems  in  economical  science. 
Malthus  was  certainly  put  upon  the  track  of  it  by  his  own  the- 
ory of  population,  of  which  it  is  an  obvious  complement.  As 
it  might  be  objected  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  that  tin-  dan- 
ger which  it  contemplated  was  prospective  and  distant,  the 
world  certainly  not  being  over-populated  as  yet  in  all  its  parts, 
this  theory  of  rent  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  our  her- 
itage of  woe,  and  to  prove  that  the  increase  of  population,  to 
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which  the  human  race  is  always  tending,  w  aheayt  an  evil,— 

r  every  new  life  which  is  created,  some  new  restraint, 

ii,  or  loss  is  imposed  upon  those  already  in  being. 

<  d,"  these  proph-  v  claim,  « that  there  is 

us  yet  any  absolute  deficiency  of  food ;  yet  every  birth 

U  to  raise  the  price  of  the  f  sustenance  which  we 

<*,  because  it  obliges  us  to  <  ulti\:ite  still  poorer  land,  and  to 

md  capital  u  ith  constantly  diminUhing  returns, — 

smaller  wages,  ami  apply  capital  at  smaller 

*     Mr.  Mill  states  the  legitimate  inference  from  these 

>  theories  of  population  and  rent  dearly  and  strongly,  when 

•  Dr.  Chalmers  actually  argues  in  this  manner,  and  with  characteristic  ma* 
oe»  -.«,•  besays,  -  that,  for  the  continued  prearare  of  the  world's  pops> 

latkm  on  iu  food,  it  U  far  from  accessary  that  tht  food  should  hare  reached  that 
etatfcmary  maximum  beyond  which  U  cannot  be  carried.  It  is  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose, thai  the  Umit  of  the  world's  abundance,  though  it  do«  recede,  should  recede 
more  slowly  than  mwU  the  Umit  of  the  world's  population.  A  pressure,  and  that  a 
very  severe  one,  may  be  felt  for  many  age*  together,  from  a  difference  in  the  met* 

wall  might  receive  a  severe  contusion,  even  to  the  breaking  of  his  bead,  if,  instead 
of  a  wall,  it  had  been  a  slowly  retiring  barrier.  And  therefore  we  do  not  antedate 

eaecas  is  popaJauoa.  There  la  scarcely  a  period,  even  In  toe  bygone  history  oc  the 
world,  whea  ihe  former  eheeka  hat*  not  been  called  for,  aad  the  latter  have  not  beam 
ia  ertral  operation  To  postpone  either  the  argument  or  its  application  tfll  At 
agriculture  of  the  world  shall  be  perfected,  if  a  most  unpractical,  as  well  as  a  moat 
Intelligent  riew  of  the  question ;  —  for  long  ere  this  distant  roneummatioa  eaa  be 
raaliafld,  and  eren  now,  may  the  obstacle  of  a  slowly  retiring  limit  begin  to  be  felt 
The  tendency  of  a  progressive  population  to  outstrip  the  progressive  culture  of  UM 
earth,  may  put  mankind  into  a  condition  of  straitncss  and  difficulty,  —  and  that  for 

generations  before  the  earth  shall  be  wholly  cultivated Let  the  pop- 

ulalion  Increase  to  the  extent  of  iu  own  inherent  power  of  increase,  and  it  would 
force  the  existing  limit  of  cultivation ;  or,  in  other  words,  flow  over  upon  a  soil  in- 
ferior to  that  which  had  last  been  entered  upon,  or  inferior  to  that  which,  at  the  thas 
rale  of  enjoyment,  eoald  do  no  more  than  feed  the  laboring  culdrators  and  thair  sa> 
(the  manamctarers  who  supply  them  with  tools  and  wrought  goods).  The 
of  sA  a  deaceat  U  inevitable.  The  rait  of  enjoyment  must  mil.  The 

MA    *--» 
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as  to  suffer  in  both  these  ways; -and  so  there  behoved  to  be  a  general 
of  comfort  in  the  working  classes  of  society.  There  U,  to  be  sure,  an- 
other way  in  which  they  might  possibly  extract  from  the  more  ungrateful  soil,  on 
which  they  had  just  entered,  the  same  plenty  as  before.  They  may  submit  lo 
l+*,*f1***i***mi***gm*m***+jm+******mii* 
too  is  rtagradsiioa  Whether  by  an  increase  of  drudgery,  or  an  iacinass  of 
tion.  there  may,  ia  either  way,  be  a  sore  aggravation  to  the  misery  of 
Voll  pp.»-37 
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he  says,  that  "a  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any 
tate  of  civili/aiion,  be  collectively  so  well  provided  tol- 
as a  smaller.*' 

I  do  not  accept  these  gloomy  views  of  the  course  of  nature 
and   1'rovidrncr.     I  do  not  believe  that  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  tin*  eivili/ed,  Chri-tian  inhabitants  of  the  rarth   is 
an  evil,  or  that  it  entails  any  evil  upon  coming  generations. 
•  >i:iii/iiii:  tin-  fat  i  <.  which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  steadily  advaiieim:  in 
numbers,  though  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  while  th< 
barbarous  tribes  are  either  stationary,  or  are  dwindling  a\ 
some  of  them  with  f< -arfnl  speed,  I  see  in  them  the  beneficent 
working  of  a  great  law  of  Providence,  which  is  giving  the 
earth  to  be  the  exclusive  habitation  of  those  who  know  how  to 
develop  its  resources,  and  apply  them  to  the  noblest  uses.     The 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  discovery  of  new  means  and  appliances 
of  civilization,  are  at  least  keeping  pace  with,  if  they  do  not 
outstrip,  the  actual  increase  of  mankind  in  numbers.     A  ni< •< -ly 
graduated  principle  of  restraint,  applied  just  where  it  is  most 
needed,  checks  the  undue  multiplication  of  the  race  in  certain 
localities,  where  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  just  begins  to  be  felt ;  and  this  principle,  mild  and 
beneficent  in  its  mode  of  operation,  like  all  the  general  laws  of 
Providence,  must  become  universal  in  its  effect,  at  that  far  dis- 
tant day  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when,  if  ever,  the  earth  shall  be 
so  fully  stocked  with  happy  human  beings,  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  and  sustenance  for  more.     The  social  evils  which  un- 
questionably now  exist,  and  which  are  traced  by  such  econo- 
mists as  Malthus,  Ricardo,   and  McCulloch  to  an  excess  of 
population,  appear  clearly  imputable  to  defective,  unnatural, 
and  unjust  institutions  of  man's  device,  and  admit  of  remedy 
without  shaking  the  pillars  of  social  order,  or  impiously  Billing 
on  God  to  send  war,  inundations,  or  pestilence,  wherewith  to 
scourge  mankind  into  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  restrain  their 
natural  inclinations,  and  destroy  the  sources  of  domestic  hap- 
piness.    Having  established  these  points  against  the  doctrines 
and  the  calculations  of  Malthus,  I  proceed  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  theory  of  rent  which  ought  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  them. 

And  first,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  both  these 
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theories  are  of  English  origin,  and  wore  first  suggested,  as  Is 
Kins,  by  observation  of  those  evils  in  the  social  condition 
Kngtand,  which  only  within  the  present  century  have  be- 
come  of  crying  magnitude.    These  evils  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  only  count? .  hich  all  the  land,  the 
great  food-producing  machine,  has  come  to  be  owned  by  so 
small  a  class,  that  the  great  body  of  the  community  seem  to 
•  no  part                             lnl<>,  at  the  same  time,  those  an- 

thotions,  which  certainly  did 

li  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  an  undue  aggregation  of  landed 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  have  entirely  died  out  or  been 
destroyed.  It  in  the  boast  of  the  English,  that  the  relations  of 
vassal  and  l<»ni,  clansman  m  serf  and  master,  no 

longer  exist  among  t)>  The  English  barons  no  longer  sup- 

each  an  army  of  retainers  to  be  their  followers  in  war,  and 
•  l>  u ji  their  feudal  state.  English  prelates  and  monks  no 
longer  dispense  open-handed  hospitality  and  charity  at  the 
gates  of  richly  endowed  monasteries.  These  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  have  been  destroyed  in  England,  root  and 
brain  h  ;  )»ur  1  has  not,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 

nent, caused  the  landed  property  once  aggregated  in  their  sup- 
port to  bo  parcelled  out  again,  with  great  minuteness  and  some 
v,  among  those  who  were  formerly  main- 
tained by  it  in  nidi-  plnity.  though  not  in  peace  or  perfect  free- 
•1  n-hitions  have  been  done  away,  bir  i^ni- 

tudr  ..t  feudal  estates  has  not  been  diminished  The  Highland 
chieftain  has  banished  his  clansmen  from  their  hereditary  pos- 
sessions and  hereditary  dependence  on  him,  has  compelled 
them  to  emigrate  or  starve,  has  turned  his  vast  Highland  es- 
tate into  sbeepwalks  and  deer-parks,  and  has  himself  become  a 
wealthy  Knglish  nobleman.  A  cool  pecuniary  calculation  of 
:  and  loss  has  induced  him  to  take  this  strp.  The  same 
ive  has  caused  the  great  English  landholders  to  depopulate 
thrir  estates,  driving  the  rural  tenantry  into  the  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  where  they  must  become  operatives  of 
paupers.  The  consequence  of  this  aggregation  of  landed  es- 
tates, and  this  mode  of  deriving  the  largest  possible  rent  from 
them,  has  been  a  fearful  increase  of  pauperism,  and  a  general 
apprehension  lest  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor  should  be- 
come so  large  as  eventually  to  beggar  the  rich  also.  No 
15* 
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cl'-r  that  :uiy  increase  of  the  population  should  be  deemed  an 
e\il.  when  it  appears  from  the  returns,  that  one  tenth  part  of 
that  population  are  legalized  paupers ;  and  as  not  the  same  in- 
di\  iduals,  in  all  cases,  receive  public  relief  each  success! 
it  i-j  probable  that  as  many  as  one  sixth  of  tin-  whole  number 
of  the  people  are,  or  have  been,  dependent  on  public  charity. 

Systems  and  theories  of  political  economy  suggested  by  cir- 
cumstances so  anomalous  and  peculiar  as  these,  or' contrived 
\vilh  a  view  to  explain  and  justify  them,  are  not  likely  to 
applicable  to  other  countries,  or  to  contain  many  general  truths. 
England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  labor- 
ing class  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  wages  of  hired  labor;  on 
the  Continent,  in  most  instances,  they  have  a  small  property 
on  which  they  can  subsist,  though  poorly,  in  seasons  when 
they  cannot  obtain  employment  elsewhere  for  time  not  needed 
at  home,  so  as  to  add  to  their  scanty  incomes  a  small  amount 
received  as  wages.  If  they  have  not  a  little  land  which  is 
entirely  their  own,  they  have  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  cul- 
tivate  the  land  of  others,  on  certain  fixed  terms,  either  as  me- 
tayers, giving  all  the  labor  for  a  portion  of  the  produce,  or  as 
feudal  subjects  bound  to  the  soil,  and  having  a  right  of  main- 
tenance from  it.  In  neither  case  are  they  driven  into  the 
labor-market,  as  their  only  refuge  from  starvation,  there  con- 
stantly to  depress  wages  by  their  frantic  competition  for  em- 
ployment, or  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair  by  throwing 
themselves  upon  compulsory  public  charity. 

Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  was  discovered  or  invented  with  ref- 
erence to  this  anomalous  state  of  things.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  as  a  law  of  nature  the  general  fact,  that  an  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  a  people,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an  evil, 
because  it  creates  an  additional  demand  for  food,  which  can 
only  be  met  by  having  recourse  to  poorer  or  less  advanta- 
geously situated  soils,  and  by  applying  more  labor  and  capital 
with  constantly  diminishing  returns.  It  is  abundantly  confuted 
by  facts,  and  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  unsound  in  principle. 
The  assertion  of  Mr.  Mill,  "that  a  greater  number  of  people 
cannot  collectively  be  so  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller,"  be- 
comes absurd  when  applied  to  an  infant  colony,  established  in 
a  vast  territory,  on  a  virgin  soil.  Who  can  seriously  maintain, 
that  an  increase  of  population  is  an  evil  in  British  Australia, 
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.  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  '  It  might  as  well  be 
•aid  that  the  people  of  Oh  ma,  and  Wisconsin  are 

straitened  for  want  of  room,  as  that  their  proportk>oate  supply 

>od  was  lessened  by  the  increase  of  tin -ir  numbers.  Among 
tin  in,  surely,  it  is  apparent  thai  an  increase  of  population  is  an 
increase  of  productive  power,  and  hence  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  surplus  of  groin  and  other  articles  of 
which,  after  *nti»fyiiitf  till  thfir  own  want*  in  tin-  ani|>lr*t 
ner,  they  are  able  to  send  off  to  win  f>  tt>.  wanti  of  other 

•  >ns.  The  average  price  <>f  il-'ur  in  Philadelphia  market 
between  1800  and  1810,  exceeded  eight  dollars  a  barrel ;  from 

1  to  1820,  the  average  was  about  nine  dollars.  The  popu- 
ronntry  in  1800  was  but  littli-  over  five  millions; 
in  IxJO,  it  was  somewhat  less  than  t«-n  millions.  It  is  now 
more  than  twenty-three  millions.  And  is  tin-  nation,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  vast  increase  of  numbers,  leas  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  food  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  of  flour  and  other 
bread-etans  has  greatly  diminished,  and  we  are  supplying  the 
world  with  them.  The  average  price  of  flour  for  several  years 
preceding  1853,  was  less  than  six  dollars. 

Our  average  annual  export  of  articles  of  food  now  probably 
exceeds  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  value ;  and  in  case  of 
any  failure  of  the  crops  in  Europe,  it  could  probably  be  raised 
to  seventy-five  millions,  v.  ;  latrrially  lessening  the  enjoy- 

ments of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  raising  the  price  of 'grain 
to  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest  doss  of  the  popuhi- 
In   1M7.  ihr  year  of  in  Ireland,  our  export  of 

bread-ctuffe  actually  rose  to  nearly  sixty-inn.-  millions,  and  in 
1853,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  and  to  the  Russian 
war  in  Europe,  it  was  about  sixty-six  millions.  Do  these  facts 
afford  any  evidence  that  th«-  :,r.-.-  millions,  who  now 

const! TUN-  the  American  i  r>  not  so  well  provided  for  as 

tiv«»  millions  who  occupied  their  place  only  fifty  years  ago? 
Are  they  not  rather  a  demonstration  of  the  prim  i (>!<•,  that  the 
increase  of  numbers  is  an  increase  of  pro  ;»ower,  and  a 

consequent  proportionate  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
—  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  ? 

•  may  be  said  that  America  is  an  exceptional  case,  and 

we  have  no  right  to  argue  from  the  fortunate  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  are  placed,  to  general  conclusions  which  would 
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be  wholly  inapplicable  in  other  portions  of  tin-  world.  We 
answer,  that  (lie  facilities  afforded  by  commerce  now  r« -ally 
•:ivt  all  the  civili/ed  nations  of  the  earth  into  one  gr< -at 
community,  the  supply  of  all  articles  being  made  every  win  re 
proportionate  to  the  demand  and  to  the  ability  to  pay  for 
them.  Grain  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  matters  both 
of  foreign  and  domestic  traffic ;  every  country  can  obtain  an 
abundance  of  them,  though  her  own  soil  may  be  entirely  bar- 
ren. Great  Britain  has  no  dillieuliy  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
11.  though  the  cotton-plant  will  not  grow  in  the  JJriti-h 
Isles.  Grain  and  other  provisions  can  be  purchased  even  with 
greater  facility  than  cotton  and  tobacco,  or  coffee  and  tea ;  for 
these  latter  articles  can  be  raised  only  in  a  few  favored  coun- 
tries, while  the  market  of  the  whole  world  is  open  for  the  sale 
of  food.  In  fact,  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Liverpool 
now  regulate  each  other;  since  the  abrogation  of  the  corn- 
laws,  the  price  of  grain  cannot  rise  five  per  cent  in  the  latter 
place  without  a  corresponding  enhancement  of  price  in  New 
York  within  one  fortnight,  the  time  which  it  takes  for  a  steam- 
er to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  convey  the  intelligence  ;  and  before 
another  week  has  elapsed,  ship-loads  of  corn  are  stemming  tin -ir 
way  eastward,  to  supply  the  trifling  deficiency  indicated  even 
by  this  slight  change  in  the  market.  It  is  no  more  a  hardship 
or  a  disadvantage  for  England,  than  for  our  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  obliged  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  articles 
of  subsistence  for  her  population;  and  the  deficiency  in  our 
own  case,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  relatively  greater  than  in  the 
mother  country ;  for  we  never  raise  food  enough  for  our  own 
consumption,  while  the  English  crops,  in  ordinary  years,  sufliee 
for  nearly  the  whole  English  demand.  In  both  cases,  it  may 
be  said,  the  deficiency  proceeds,  not  from  natural  causes,  but 
from  the  choice  of  man.  It  is  found  more  profitable  to  de- 
vote the  larger  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  two  countries  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  food 
that  is  required,  than  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  the  full  extent  of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  thereby  raise  the  whole  stock  of  pro- 
visions. If  a  given  amount  of  labor  employed  in  spinning  yarn 
and  weaving  cloth  will  produce  enough  to  buy  two  bushels  of 
grain,  while,  if  devoted  immediately  to  tilling  the  ground,  it 
will  raise  only  one  bushel,  it  is  certain  that  the  labor  will  be 
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given  to  manufacture*,  and  not  to  agriculture ;  and  the  defi- 

y  of  food  thus  created,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  deficiency,) 
will  afford  no  reason  for  impeaching  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
and  no  cao0e  for  fear  lest  the  increase  of  the  population  should 

1 1»  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  food. 
We  say,  then,  that  this  theory  of  rent,  being  inapplicable 

unsound  in  the  case  of  America,  is  contequently  untr. 
its  applimti.  rope  generally,  and  even  to  England.    An 

•h  population  docs  create  a  larger  demand 

•  Kxl.  But  this  demand  does  not  oblige  the  people  to  have 
recourse  to  the  poorer*  ilarge  the  crops,  nor 

even  to  apply  more  capital  with  less  profit  to  the  soil  already 
under  tiling'  ply  obliged  them  to  import  more  food  from 

•rica  and  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

supply  which  then-  countries  may  afford  is  indefin 
ill--  only  reason  \\\\\  i  !»••>•  do  not  now  send  more  corn  to  Eng- 
land, is  that  England  needs  no  more.  There  is  every  reason 
•  reat  Britain  should  altogether  cease  to  be 
a  grain-producing  country,  if  it  should  devote  all  its  fields  to 
pasturage,  these  other  countries  would  still  keep  the  English 
market  bountifully  stocked  with  grain,  and  with  no  material 
enbancemcir  The  possible  supply  of  wheat  and 

maize  from  the  back  country  of  the  United  States  defies  all 
oalculati  -  kept  dammed  up  there  now,  because  the  pro- 

ducers know,  if  it   were  thrown  upon  the  market  at  once,  that 

<>uld  sink  tin-  price  In-low  tin-  cost  of  production.  But  be- 
cause it  exists  in  excess,  if  the  capacity  of  the  market  were  in- 
creased, the  supply  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged  without  any 
material  or  •  r.-cptihle  enhancement  of  price.  There  is 

more  risk  that  our  back  «  A  ill  be  drained  of  wheat, 

than  that  the  great  Mississippi  will  drain  it  of  water.     Lower 
the  bar  at  its  mouth,  or  sink  the  lev. -1  of  the  broad  ocean  itself, 
and  the  rivers  wiU  yet  continue  to  run,  for  their  springs  are  pe- 
al.    The  I. on  my  of  God  feeds  them.     Instead  of  saying, 
that  population  presses  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
true  proposition  would  be,  that  the  supply  of  food 
upon  the  increase  of  popula  The  force  of  the 

being  thus  turned  the  other  way,  the  supply  of  food  might  be 
increased,  without  any  enhancement  of  price  from 
the  enlarged  demand 
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Thus  much  for  the  contradiction  of  the  theory  by  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  refutation  .>!'  i;  in  principle,  or  by  abstract 
reasoning,  is  equally  easy.  And  first,  it  is  to  !>»•  < 
that  the  natural  fertility,  or  what  Ricardo  calls  the  original 
and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil,  as  an  element  of  rent,  are 
wholly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  nearness  to  market. 
The  ino.M  barren  >oil>  in  ihr  world,  even  hard  rock,  pure  sand, 
tenant  marsh.  ^ionld  a  populous  and  wealthy  city  spring 
iij)  in  the  naigbbofhood,  will  yield  rent,  often  a  large  rent,  be- 
caiiM-  they  atl'ord  a  field  which  human  industry  and  skill  can 
convert  into  a  productive  garden.  On  the  other  hand,  soil  of 
the  greatest  natural  fertility,  if  it  be  far  distant  from  any  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  produce,  will  command  no  price  and  yield 
no  rent.  For  instances  of  the  former  class,  take  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  much  of  which  has 
i  i  literally  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  against  which  it  is  now 
protected  by  stupendous  dikes,  and  a  still  larger  part  was 
originally  barren  sand,  on  which  it  was  first  necessary  to  plant 
coarse  grass,  the  roots  of  which  might  protect  it  from  being 
perpetually  shifted  by  the  winds.  Yet  these  broad  districts  of 
sea  and  sand  are  now  the  gardens  of  Europe,  shaming  even 
the  wonders  of  English  farming  by  the  fulness  of  their  crops. 
Two  and  a  half  acres  of  them  yield  food  enough  for  a  family 
of  five  persons.  The  acclivities  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
dug  out  into  terraces,  and  blooming  with  the  olive  and  the 
vine.  —  and  many  an  acre  of  former  marsh  in  Cambridge  and 
Lincoln  counties,  England,  now  forming  rich  corn-fields,  —  an- 
other instances  of  land  made  productive  and  yielding  rent  by 
vicinity  to  a  market,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  natural  disadvan- 


For  examples  to  corroborate  the  other  branch  of  the  state- 
<•  have  only  to  look  at  the  remote  West  of  our  own 
land.     Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  most  productive 
land  in  the  world,  in  Kanzas  and  Minnesota,  are  even  now 
lying  tcnantlcss,  becau-e  they  will  not  command  the  govern- 
ment price  of  only  $1.25   an  acre.     And  even  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  States  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  many  a 
broad  region  yet  remains  waste  in  the  ownership  of  the  i 
eminent,  far  superior  in  natural  advantages  to  the  soil  of  Bel- 
gium in  its  original  condition,  and  for  which,  notwithstanding, 
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no  one  will  give  this  nlmo-  d  price.     The  reason  is, 

that  there  is  not  n»  »^h  in  the  neighborhood  to  take 

i  he  surplus  agricultural  produce.  If  the  population  should 
in.  r.  .-.  m  numbers,  so  as  to  require  a  larger  amount  of  food, 
:!...'..•-  it  the  same  price  at  which  it  i-  now  held,  this  watte 
land  would  soon  be  purchased  and  reduced  to  tillage. 

>t  Ueing  established,  then,  that  the  original  f.  r 
ie  ..oil  in  an  elemeat  of  little  or  no  important-'   in  th<-  the- 
ory of  rent,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  portion  of  Ricardo's 

dortrm--    ulneh    P  !.i'  •  •-  ? .  •  c.  nn  p:ir:it  \\  «•  di-'  -inn-  in ..-  • .    !!•••    n,:ir- 

ket.     He  maintains,  that  land  bears  rent  in  proportio 

the  place  where  agricultural  j>  -  needed  and 

;  and  that  th<-  increase  of  population,  consequent 
is  an  evil,  because  the  community  are  obliged  to  send  farther 
il  for  their  supplies.  Here  is  the  great  and  obvi- 
ous fallacy,  of  supposing  that  the  population y  as  it  increases,  re- 
mains stationary,  or  on  the  same  sjtot,  so  that  the  grain  must  be 
brought  i  price  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transports  t 

We  answer,  that,  instead  of  the  food  coming  from  a  distance  to 
the  population,  the  population  go  to  the  food.  The  na 
pands  over  more  space  as  it  increases  in  numbers.  The  tide 
•n  sets  towards  the  waste  lands  in  a  current,  the 
velocity  and  depth  of  which  are  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  waters.  The  new-comers,  the  addition  to 
the  nation,  instead  of  raising  the  price  of  food  for  them* 
and  their  predecessors,  actually  cheapen  it  As  they  spread 
i  selves  over  the  waste  lands,  and  reduce  them  to  cultiva- 
tion.  they  not  only  raise  food  enough  for  themselves,  but  they 
increase  the  surplus  which  is  sent  to  market,  to  be  there  ex- 
changed for  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  foreign  climes. 

plitied  in  th-  of  our  own  New  England. 

average  rate  i-e  of  the  population  here,  during  the 

last  thirty  years,  has  been  about  17  per  cent  for  every  ten 

year*,  while  tor  the  whole  Tnited  States  it  has  been  about  34 

twice  as  large.     Why  is  this,  since  the  excess  of 

birth-  OT«  deaths  is  probably  as  gre:t         V  w  England  as  in 

sjiy  other  portion  of  the  country  ?     The  answer  is  obvious. 

One  half  of  those  who  are  born  here,  and  survive  to  the  age  of 

i  If  of  the  surplus,  I  mean,  over  those  who  are 

needed  to  compensate  for  the  deaths,  and  thus  to  keep  up  the 
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population  to  its  original  number,)  emigrate  to  the  West,  and 
there  take  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  settling  the  \\ild 
lands  ami  reducing  them  to  tillage.  And  so  successful  have 
their  labors  been,  that  the  price  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
produce  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  num- 
bers, as  it  ought  to  have  done,  if  Ricardo's  theory  were  true; 
the  average  price  of  food,  all  over  the  country,  has  fallen  since 
1800,  though  since  that  time  our  population  has  been  quad- 
rupled, and  though  our  exports  of  provisions  also  have  in- 
d  to  an  immense  extent. 

We  come.  then.  t.»  a  theory  of  rent  which  differs  very  widely 
from  that  of  Ricardo's.  Rent  depends,  not  on  the  increase,  hut 
on  the  dial  r  Unit  it  >n.  <>f  the  population.  It  arises  from  the  excess 
of  the  local  demand  over  the  local  supply,  and  is  therefore  ulti- 
mately regulated  by  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  bringing 
the  food  from  a  distance,  or  by  the  discomforts  and  privations 
which  attend  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  people  to  a  new 
home.  The  migration  is  not  necessarily  directed  to  another 
country ;  the  more  remote  and  less  populous  counties  or  states 
may  receive  the  surplus  population  of  the  metropolitan  region 
and  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  an  additional  supply  of 
food  will  then  be  obtained  from  the  agricultural  labor  of  those 
who  have  thus  found  a  new  home.  An  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  people  may  thus  be  followed  by  more  than  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  price  of 
food,  then,  will  not  vary  in  proportion  to  the  rent ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rent  may  increase  indefinitely,  while  the  price  of  food 
is  diminishing.  A  livelihood  may  be  more  < -asily  and  cheaply 
obtained  by  commercial  or  manufacturing  industry  in  a  great 
city  or  a  populous  region,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
outlay  required  for  rent,  than  by  tilling  the  ground  in  a  disiriet 
where  land  may  be  hired  for  a  trifling  sum,  or  even  purchased 
at  a  nominal  price ;  and  still  the  extension  of  agriculture  may 
be  so  great,  as  the  forest  is  cleared  up  and  the  prairie  planted, 
that  corn  and  flour  may  be  bought  Dy  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
more  cheaply  than  ever.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  fact ;  it 
is  but  a  recital  of  the  mingled  experience  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  New  England  and  the  border  districts  of  culti- 
vation in  the  Western  States. 

Not  only  in  America,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
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•  u'huut  the  civilized  world,  it  is  notorious  that  rent 
is  produced  and  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  that  value  is 
•  the  land,  by  creating  a  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
uce in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land  whence  that  produce  is 
obtained ;  that  is,  by  collecting  a  town  or  civic  population,  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  and  commerce,  who  have  the  means  to 
the  wheat     By  collecting  such  a  population,  I  say ; 
rcatwg  one,  or  by  making  the  total  number  of  the  whole 
people  larger,  as  Ricardo's  theory  requires.     It  is  not  the  want 
of  a  larger  »"|>|  ;h*  altered  locality  of  the  de- 

mand, and  the  altered  habits  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
which  swell  th«-  value  of  the  land  and  enhance  the  rent 

.  conversely,  the  population  might  be  considerably  en- 
larged, and  more  food  consequently  be  required,  at  the  very 
time  when  rents  were  falling  throughout  the  country,  if  the 
process  of  dispersion  should  be  going  on  at  the  same  period, 
tin-  people  leaving  the  manufacturing  towns  and  the  centres  of 
and  spreading  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 


*o  that  each  family  would  come  nearer  the  particular  spot 
ind  that  feeds  it.     This  is  the  evil  often  experienced  here 
Vmerica,  where  many  towns  and  smaller  cities  upon  the 
coast,  which  were  prosperous  and  wealthy  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815,  have  since  ceased  to  advance,  and  even  retrograded,  in 
riches  and  population,  many  of  tin-  riti/nis  joining  the  great 
tide  of  migration  to  the  Western  States,  because  the  policy  of 
the  national  govern  UK  -nt  was  no  longer  favorable  to  manufac- 
tures, the  fisheries,  and  commerce.     Very  recently,  the  estab- 
icnt  of  railroads,  and  other  local  causes,  have  somewhat 
checked  this  tendency  to  dispersion;   but  the  account  here 
r.iMr.  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  such  sea- 
N         i  .ugland  as  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
Nantuckct,  Newport,  and  New  London,  and  to  some  formerly 
f lou rN ling  towns  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Southern  At- 
»ast     Of  course,  as  these  towns  dwindled,  the  value 
and  tin-  i  th.  ir  inim-  «»re  also 

depressed,  and  agriculture,  instead  of  advancing,  visibly  retro- 
graded, the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  rural  produce  being  kept  down 
by  the  abundant  supplies  which  began  to  arrive  from  the  newly 
cleared  regions  at  the  West  Yet  all  this  while  the  total  pop* 
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illation  «.f  the  United  States  was  increasing  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  and,  if  Ricardo's  theory  were  true,  rent  ou^ht  to  have 
advanced  pan  passu. 

To  illustrate  the  opposite  result,  the  rise  of  rents  and  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  produced  by  the  concentration 
of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts  and  towns,  I  might  re- 
f»T  to  such  obvious  instances  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lowell  in 
.Ma.^aclmsetts,  M:mche>tcr  in  Nr\v  Hampshire,  Rochester  in 
New  York,  Pitteburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others,  1 1n- 
rapid  and  immense  increase  of  which  in  population  and  wealth 
seems  almost  fabulous.  It  is  the  rapidity  of  this  in< -rcase,  in- 
deed, which  proves  that  the  result  is  attributable  to  bringing 
the  people  together,  and  not  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  total 
population.  It  cannot  have  been  from  the  increased  number 
of  births,  that  Rochester,  for  instance,  which  had  a  population 
of  only  1,500  in  1820,  numbered  over  9,000  inhabitant  in 
1830,  over  20,000  in  1840,  and  over  36,000  in  1850;  or  that 
Lowell,  whose  population  in  1830  was  about  6,500,  numb 
over  33,000  in  1850.  For  illustrations  from  Great  Britain,  in 
which  country  alone  does  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  seem  even 
plausible,  I  need  only  bring  together  a  few  passages  from  an 
able  essay  recently  published  by  a  French  writer,  M.  Leonce 
de  Lavergne,  on  the  "  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,"  *  contrasted  with  that  of  France. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Arthur  Young,  he  says,  "the  English 
farmers  had,  like  all  those  of  the  Continent,  worked  with  little 
view  to  a  market  Most  agricultural  productions  were  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  by  the  producers  themselves ;  and  although 
in  England  more  was  sold  for  consumption  beyond  the  farm 
than  anywhere  else,  it  was  not  export  which  regulated  produc- 
tion.  Arthur  Young  was  the  first  who  made  the  English  agri- 
cuhuri-is  understand  the  increasing  importance  of  a  market  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  to  a  population 
not  contributing  to  produce  it  This  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion, which  up  to  that  time  was  inconsiderable,  began  to  de- 
velop, and  since  then  its  increase  has  been  immense,  owing  to 
the  expansion  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Everybody 


*  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  a  Scottish  Farmer.    Edinburgh 
and  London :  W.  Black  wood  and  Sons.     1855.    Chapters  1 1,  18,  20. 
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knows  whmt  enormous  progress  the  employment  of  steam  as  a 

moth.-  power  ha>  eftoted   ni    Hriti-.li   111:11111! '.i.  -ur.-  and   OMB- 

06  during  the  la*  I  lie  principal  seat  of  this 

amazing  northwest  of  England,  the  county  of 

the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
heater  works  cotton,  Leeds  wool,  Sheffield 
•I..-  port  of  Liverpool,  with  its  constant  cum-nt  of  exports 
and  imports,  feeds  an  ruble  pro. 

MM-  tiiml  of  til.-  Kngtish  nation  is  concentrated  on  these 
two  ,  -London  in   tin*  .-outh,  and   the  manufacturing 

towns  of  Lancashire  and  the  Went  Riding  in  the  north.  These 
hum. m  ant-hill*  are  as  rich  us  they  are  numerous.  What  be- 
comes of  tin  immense  amount  of  wages  paid  to  this  mass  of 
workmen  every  year  ?  It  goes,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay  for 
•eat,  beer,  milk,  l.utter,  .-h. -,-.-,  v.  hieh  are  din  >i>licd  by 

agriculture,  and  woollen  and  linen  clothing,  which  it  indir 

ishes.     There  exists,  consequently,  a  constant  demund  for 
productions  \\hich  agriculture  ran    hardly  -ati-fy.  and  uhi«  h  i-* 

for  her,  in  some  measure,  an  unlimited  source  of  profit.  The 
power  of  these  outlets  is  felt  over  the  whole  country ;  if  the 
farmer  has  not  a  manufacturing  town  beside  him  to  take  off 
•reduce,  he  has  a  port ;  and  should  he  be  distant  from  both, 
be  brings  himself  into  connection  with  them  by  canal,  or  by 
one  or  more  lines  of  railway." 

If  Lancashire  i-  the  most  pn>  n  the  world, 

d-o  ilx  dullest     Let  any  one  fancy  an  immense  morass, 
in  between  the  sea  on  one  side  and  mountains  on  the 
other;  M  i  impervious  subsoil  everywhere 

hostile  to  fanning;  add  to  this  a  most  gloomy  climate,  contin- 
ual rain,  a  constant  cold  sea-wind,  besides  a  thick  smoke  shut- 
ting out  what  little  light  penetrates  the  foggy  atmosphere ;  and 
lastly,  the  ground,  the  inhabitants,  and  their  dwellings  com* 

overed  with  a  coating  of  black  dust,  —  fancy  all 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  strange  county,  where 
he  earth  seem  only  one  mixture  of  coal  and  water! 
Such,  however,  is  the  influence  upon  production  of  an  i 
haustible  outlet,  that  these  fields,  so  gloomy  and  forsaken,  are 
average  of  30*.  ($7),  and  in  the  iminediat. 

ux>l  and  Manchester,  arable  land  let.-*  as  high 
as  X  4  ($  20),  an  acre.    There  are  not  many  soils  in  the 
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sun-favored  lands  which  can  boast  such  rents.  At  the  sight  of 
such  wonders,  one  is  almost  tempted  \\iih  thr  Latin  poet  to 
exclaim) 

'Salve,  magn*  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tcllos, 


"  If  England's  history  as  a  manufacturing  country  is  brilliant, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Scotland  ?  We  may  judge  by  a  single 
example.  The  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  where  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  are  most  active,  have  increased  in 
population,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  from  100,000  to 
600,000,  and  Glasgow  alone  from  20,000  to  400,000.  Clydes- 
dale, once  deserted,  now  rivals  Lancashire  for  its  collieries, 
manufactories,  and  immense  shipping  trade.  In  1750,  the 
germ  even  of  this  wealth  did  not  exist;  it  was  English  capital, 
combined  with  the  plodding  and  frugal  genius  of  the  Scotch 
people,  which  in  so  short  a  time  made  that  unproductive  dis- 
trict what  it  now  is.  Strong  proof  this  of  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  a  non-manufacturing  country  by  being 
associated  with  one  rich  and  already  industrial  !  Scotland,  as 
long  as  she  remained  separate  from  England,  and  dependent 
on  her  own  resources,  only  vegetated  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cap- 
ital and  experience  of  her  powerful  neighbor  broke  in  upon  IHT, 
she  took  a  start  quite  equal  to  England.  This  sudden  growth 
of  manufactures  has  been  increased,  as  always  happens,  by  a 
corresponding  advance  in  agriculture.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce and  manufactures  multiply  men  and  augment  wages, 
agriculture  renews  its  efforts  to  supply  food  for  the  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  consumers;  and  in  a  limited  country,  like 
the  Lowlands,  a  population  such  as  that  of  Glasgow  and  its 
dependencies  causes  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  to  be 
felt  over  its  whole  extent." 

In  England,  "the  manufacturing  districts  par  excellence, 
commencing  with  Warwickshire  in  the  south,  and  ending  \vith 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are  those  in  which  rents,  prof- 
its, and  agricultural  wages  rise  highest.  There  the  average 
rent  is  30s.  per  acre,  and  a  country  laborer's  wages  12s.  a 
week  ;  whilst  in  the  district  exclusively  agricultural,  lying  south 
of  London,  the  average  rent  is  not  more  than  20s.  per  acre, 
and  wages  85.  a  week.  The  intermediate  counties  approach 
more  or  less  to  these  two  extremes,  according  as  they  are  more 
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or  less  manufacturing,  and  everywhere  the  rate  of  land  and 
wages  is  a  sure  criterion  of  the  develi  -  l<x-al  indu*try. 

**It  is  pretty  generally  bettered,  that  pauperism  prevails 
more  in  the  mmndbotaring  than  in  other  district*.     This  is 
••  a  mistake  >i>ear»  from  the  official  returns,  tha 

manufacturing  counties,  u  the  poor's  rate  is  about  It.  in  the 
•  I.  <>r  3«,  to  It.  ahead,  and  the  number  of  poor  3  to  4  per 

the  population;  \O»il-t  in  the  agricultural  count* 
exceeds  *,'<.  in  the  pound,  or  lOi.  a  head,  and  the  numl* 
pauper*  is  from  1(3  per  cent  <>t'  the  population.  The 

cause  of  this  difference  is  easily  understood;  the  numb* 
paupers  and  the  cost  <>t'  their  m«-.-  increases  as  the  rate 

ages  becomes  lower.     Although  th.  _r  popula 

our  times  more  dense  in  the  manufacturing  than 
'the?  parts  of  the  country,  its  condition  there  is  better,  be- 
cause it  produces  more.*9 

••If  we.  transport  ourselves  to  France,  to  the  most  backward 
departments  of  the  centre  and  south,  what  do  we  there  11 

iily  scattered  population,  at  the  most,  not  exceeding  on  an 
average  one  third  that  of  the  English,  —  one  bead  only,  in  place 
live  acres,  —  and  that  population  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  few  or  no  large  towns,  little  or  no  manufactures, 
trade  confined  to  th.-  limited  wants  of  the  inhabitants;   the 
MMimption  distant,  means  of  communication  cost- 
id  diiiicnlt,  and  expenses  of  transport  equal  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  prod  in ••-.     Tin-  cultivator  has  little  or  nothing  to 
dispose  of.     Why  does  he  work?     To  fc«  ,1  himself  and  his 
master  with  the  produce  of  his  labor.     The  master  divides  the 
produce  \\iih  him  and  consumes  his  portion  :  if  it  is  wheat  and 
\vin<.  master  and  metayer  eat  wheat  and  drink  wine  ; 

potatoes,  these  they  consume  together.  Wool 
and  flax  are  shared  in  like  manner,  and  serve  to  make  the 
eoai>«-  Mull'-  with  whirh  both  elnthe  them-elvr>.  Should  Th.-rr 
happen  to  remain  over  a  few  lean  sheep,  some  ill-fed  pigs,  or 
aorne  calves,  reared  with  difficulty  by  over-worked  cows,  whose 
mil \  uted  with  their  offspring,  these  are  sold  to  pay 

tax.-.. 

••  In  this  state  of  things,  as  there  is  no  interchange,  the  culti- 
vator ijred  to  produce  those  articles  which  are  most 
cessary  for  life,  —that  b  to  say,  the  cereal  grains:   if  the  soil 
16' 
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is  little,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  :  lie  has  no  eho'u •«-.  he 
must  produce  corn  or  die  of  hunger.  Now,  on  bad  land.  there 
>  more  expensive  cultivation  than  this;  even  on  good,  if 
care  i>  not  taken,  it  soon  becomes  burdensome;  but  under 
these  conditions  of  farming,  no  one  thinks  of  taking  a<  < mint 
of  the  expense.  The  labor  is  not  for  profit,  but  for  life;  cost 
what  it  may,  corn  must  be  had,  or  at  all  events,  rye.  As  long 
as  the  population  is  scanty,  the  evil  is  not,  overwhelming,  be- 
cause there  is  no  want  of  land :  long  fallows  enable  the  hi  id 
to  produce  something;  but  as  soon  as  the  population  l>« 
to  increase,  the  soil  ceases  to  be  suilieient  for  the  purpose; 
and  a  time  soon  arrives,  when  the  population  suffers  severely 
for  want  of  food." 

That  rent  depends  upon  the  distribution,  and  not  upon  the 
inerease,  of  the  population,  may  be  easily  seen  by  putting  the 
extreme  case.  Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  distrib- 
uted with  perfect  evenness  over  its  territory,  each  family  resid- 
ing upon  the  centre  of  the  spot,  say  ten  or  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  which  feeds  it.  While  the  population  is  small,  a  dis- 
trict of  limited  extent  may  supply  homesteads  for  all  the  inhab- 
itants. As  the  people  increase  in  number,  suppose  additional 
lots,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  former  settlements,  to  be  laid 
out  for  the  new  families.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  be  of  equal  fertility  throughout  the  land,  so  that  all  the 
farms  should  consist  of  the  same  number  of  acres.  In  the  more 
productive  districts,  six  or  eight  acres  may  suffice  for  a  family  ; 
in  the  less  favored  ones,  sixteen  or  twenty  may  be  needed. 
The  only  essential  point  is,  that  each  family  should  have 
enough  land,  and  no  more  than  enough,  for  its  own  wants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  the  land  would  not 
yield  any  rent;  there  would  be  enough  for  all.  Monopoly,  or 
exelusive  appropriation,  being  impossible,  a  price  would  no 
more  be  set  upon  the  land,  than  upon  the  air  or  the  light.  No 
one  would  think  of  charging  rent,  any  more  than  of  levying 
tolls  for  the  right  to  cross  the  broad  ocean.  And  it  is  conceiv- 
able, that  this  state  of  things  should  exist  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  should  continue  for  many  centuries  to  come.  Islands  of 
limited  extent,  like  the  British  Isles,  might  indeed  be  filled  up, 
or  completely  occupied,  the  people  having  become  so  numer- 
ous that  no  more  land  could  be  had  for  the  new  families.  In 
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•och  cane,  the  new  families  would  have  to  emigrate,  as  they 
are  now  actually  obliged  to  do;  but  they  would  find  abun- 
dance of  unoccupied  land  in  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

is  already  been  demonstrated,  that  the  earth  does  not  con- 
tain a  hundredth  part  of  the  population  it  is  capable  of  feed- 
"Malte-Brun  has  said,  th:it   :!..-  urope  alone 

imple  food  for  a  thousand  mill  MM*  of  inhabitant*; 

£  nearly  five  times  its  present  number,  and  more  by  one 

whole  actual  population  of  the  globe.*9     Consid- 

.t  tin-  farilitir*  for  .migration  are  rapidly  multiplying, 

and  that  already  over  400,000  human  beings  annually  cross 

the  Atlantic  to  seek  a  new  home,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 

practical  <li fl><  ult\  in  •Im.lini:  1 1 1«- increase  of  population  among 

the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  or  wherever  food  can  be 

most  easily  obtained. 

:on  of  one  country,  or  of  the  whole  globe, 
were  tin  >uted  with  perfect  evenness,  each  family  resid- 

ing upon  the  spot  that  furnished  it  with  food,  though  there 
would  be  no  here  would  be  little  or  no 

-ion  of  labor,  and,  consequently,  no  progress  in  civiliza 
and  the  arts,  and  no  advancement  in  opulence.  Mankind 
would  begin  to  retrograde  to  a  condition  as  low  as  tha 
\\hirh  any  portion  of  them  have  yet  been  found.  The  labor 
of  far  the  larger  portion  of  each  family  would  have  to  be  de- 
toted  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  suste- 
nance from  the  ground ;  and  as  the  labor  of  the  remaining  part 
would  not  suffice  to  renew  and  keep  in  repair  the  stock  of 
tools,  domestic  utensils,  and  household  comforts,  these  would 
soon  be  expended  or  worn  out  As  tools  become  imperfect 
and  deficient,  more  labor  must  be  gi  The  pro- 

cesses of  agriculture  would  thus  rapidly  degenerate,  till  at  last 
the  incessant  toil  ,.f  th<>  whole  family  would  produce  only  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  coarsest  sustenance,  and  from  the  want  of 
leisure,  knowledge  and  civilization  would  die  out 

••nee  even  of  the  commencement  of  these  evils 
would  t.  :i<  h  mankind  their  appropriate  and  easy  remedy. 
Several  families  would  unite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 

f  labor.     Some  would  devote  themselves  e\ 
sively   to   the   manufacture   of  agricultural   implements  and 
household  articles,  while  the  labor  of  the  others  would  supply 
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them  with  food.  As  iii.-mufaeiur'mg  operatives  must  \vork 
near  each  other,  tin*  ground  originally  allotted  (o  a  single  fam- 
ily wonld  come  to  be  tenanted  by  m  I  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  town.  But  a  town  is  necessarily  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  purchase  of  manufat -mrcd 
commodities.  From  the  advantages  which  tin-  t«»\\n  would 
thus  afford,  the  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  being  limited  in 
quantity,  would  assume  a  value,  or,  in  other  words,  would  l»c- 
i:in  to  yield  a  rent.  Upon  any  hypothesis  that  can  be  framed, 
even  upon  Ricardo's  doctrine,  the  origin  of  rent  must  he  traced 
to  monopoly,  —  to  a  necessarily  limited  supply  met  by  an  un- 
limited demand.  Only  a  small  number  of  farms  of  the  origi- 
nal size,  from  six  to  twenty  acres,  can  have  the  advantage  of 
immediate  proximity  to  the  newly  formed  manufacturing  vil- 
lage; the  occupants  of  these  farms  would  be  better  furnished 
with  tools,  and  more  able  to  exchange  their  products  for  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  occupants  of  farms  at  a  distance  would 
be  willing  to  purchase  these  advantages  of  them,  —  to  offer  i  wo 
or  three  acres  remote  from  market,  in  exchange  for  one  acre  ad- 
joining a  town.  Thus  rent  would  begin,  not  at  all  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  absolute  increase  of  the  population,  for  the  total 
population  might  be  stationary  or  even  retrograding  while 
these  changes  were  going  on,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  al- 
tered distribution  of  the  people  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Malthus  and  Ricardo,  with  their  followers,  perceived  that  tin- 
origin  of  rent  must  be  attributed  to  monopoly  ;  for  the  value  of 
land,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  natural  and  inherent  qualities 
of  the  soil,  is  an  instance  of  the  existence  of  value  without  la- 
bor, and  therefore,  according  to  the  first  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  it  can  be  explained  only  by  a  limited  supply  and 
exclusive  appropriation.  But  they  failed  to  perceive  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  monopoly,  or  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  their  own  doctrine.  They  im- 
agined that  the  high  rent  of  land  in  a  given  county  or  district 
is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  over-populousness  of  the  whole 
country  or  kingdom,  —  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  extent  of  ter- 
ritory is  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  population. 
They  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  rise  of  rent  properly  so 
called  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
must  also  be  exactly  proportioned,  after  deducting  the  effects 
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of  agricultural  improvements,  to  the  increase  of  the  total  pop- 

-two  Mippositions  which  are  contrary  to  the  facts. 

•rioiw  fact,  that  not  even  England  is  yet  over-peopled, 

in  capable  of  supporting,  from  her  awn  toil,  a  population 

thrice  as  dense  as  her  present  one,  as  if  proved  by  the  example 

|x>rtioiis  of  Belgium,  or  a  hundred 

times  as  dense,  if  we  consider  the  supplies  of  food  which  she 
-tain  from  abroad,  — tin  nay,  they  endeavored 

to  «••  way  by  the  unfounded  assumption**  that  the  most 

<•  1  ui'i  \*  always  the  first  occupied,  ami  that  the  people  are 
compelled,  l>  increase  of  th.-ir  numbers,  to  have  recourse 

iifcrior  »••  0  ;»pply  additional  capital  to  the  ground 

i  constantly  dimini-hini;  n-tum-.  Not  the  more  fertile 
lands,  however,  but  those  which  are  nearer  to  cities  and  to 
populous  manufacturing  districts,  yield  the  high- 
the  highest  rents  of  all  are  obtained  from  land  that  is  not  used 
at  all  for  purposes  of  agriculture  l>ut  only  for  habitation  or 
ufacturing  purposes,  within  tin-  limits  of  the  cities  them* 

a  |ii..-nM!M.-iion  of  u  hi. -h  th«-  th.-ory  Q|  Ki.-.ir.l.»  furni-h- 

es  no  explanation  whatever.  His  theory  is  applicable  only  to 
what  may  be  called  agricultural  rent-  nt>.  th*>  ground- 

•  of  houses  and  shops  in  crowded  cities,  afford  the  be* 

all  instances  of  rent  properly  to  called,  as  they  are  free  from  the 
effects  of  the  great  disturbing  cause,  —  agricultural  improve- 
ments. These  ground-rents  do  not  depend  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  population  of  the  city,  or  upon  its  rate  of  increase ; 
they  rise  and  fall  in  different  streets,  under  the  varying  demand 
produced  by  th<>  <!  ranges  of  business  and  the  mutations  of 
fashion.  In  London,  they  have  risen  enormously  high  in  Bel- 
gravia,  and  fallen  proportionally  in  what  was  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  metropolis  a  century  ago ;  in  the  most  crowded  por- 

-  of  the  city  proper,  they  are  probably  no  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  do  not  certainly  equal 
some  in  Washington  Street,  Boston.  th<>  population  of  which 

is  not  one  twelfth  part  as  great  as  that  of  London.  In 
the  English  metropolis,  the  population,  as  it  increases  in 
number,  necessarily  spreads  itself  over  more  space;  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aggregate  ground-mi t 
of  those  portions  of  the  city  which  were  densely  inhabited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  any  greater  now  than  it 
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was  in  1800,  though  the  population  of  all  England  meanwhile 
has  doubled. 

In  the  United  States,  the  want  of  local  attachment  ;ui<l  the 
restless  and  migratory  character  of  the  population  liavr  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  rents  lie-in,  or  the  land  acquires 
value,  as  fast  as  the  vicinity  is  peopled.  The  favorite  form  of 
•peculation  here,  tin-  «-:i-ie>t  and  most  common  mode  of  mot 
getting,  i-  the  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  land  in  some  nri^hhor- 
hood  where  the  circumstances  indicate  that  a  ne\\  to\\n  or 
must  soon  spring  up.  A  fortune  is  thus  easily  arm ii red. 
as  the  land  acquires  value  before  any  labor  is  expended  upon 
it,  and  long  before  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  population 
would  rrmiire  it  to  be  inhabited,  or  even  cultivated.  In  I 
land,  the  more  stationary  habits  of  the  population  have  ron- 
cealrd  this  fact,  and  as  the  land  slowly  rose  in  value  with  the 
advancement  of  opulence  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  whole  people,  Anderson's, or  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent 
seemed  plausible  enough.  Their  doctrine  seemed  to  illustrate 
the  phenomenon,  otherwise  apparently  inexplicable,  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed 
gentry,  who  neither  labor  nor  spin,  proportionally  \vith  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes,  whose  prosperity  is  attributable  to  their  own  industry 
and  enterprise.  Yet  even  in  England,  there  has  been  a  regular 
movement  of  the  population,  a  steady  drain  from  the  agricul- 
tural counties,  and  a  filling  up  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last  fifty  years,  in 
the  agricultural  counties  of  Hereford,  the  North  Riding  of 
York,  and  Wilts,  has  been  respectively  but  31,  35,  and  38  per 
cent;  while  in  Stafford,  for  the  same  period,  it  has  been  151, 
in  Durham,  160,  and  in  Lancaster,  201  per  cent  And  the 
consequence  has  been  the  unprecedented  rise  of  rents,  alre 
mention*  (1.  in  the  counties  last  named,  while  in  Wilts,  II- 
ford,  and  the  North  Riding,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  land,  excluding  the  improvements 
effected  by  capital,  is  any  greater  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  rise  of  rents,  as  thus  explained,  is  no  hardship  for  those 
who  are  not  landholders,  and  does  not  tend  to  depress  the  la- 
boring part  of  the  population.  Those  who  pay  the.-e  higher 
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or  tin-   higher   prices  of  corn  which  produce  them,  are 
compensated  by  the  advantages  they  obtain  through  th« 

•  •  a  mark.-?.  I  n  fact,  the  enhancement  of  price  for  the 
burghers  or  citizens  is  merely  nominal ;  they  obtain  more,  and 
have  a  readier  sale,  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  they 
produce,  and  pay  more  for  the  corn  which  they  consume,  the 
one  result  counterbalancing  the  other.  What  mat  .the 

laborer,  if  he  pays  more  rent  for  Inn  dwelling,  and  a  higher 
corn  and  potatoes,  provided  that  the  additional 
wages  which  he  receives  are  more  than  enough  to  meet  these 
additional  expenses?  The  positive  gain  to  the  community 
consists  in  the  saving  of  transportation  both  ways.  If  the 
population  were  not  concentrated,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
transport  the  agricultural  produce  a  long  distance  to  the  town 
where  it  is  consumed,  and  to  carry  the  manufactured  goods  an 
equal  distance  to  the  farmers  who  need  them.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish economists  admit,  that  a  great  saving  is  effected  in 
respect  through  canals,  railways,  and  other  contrivances  which 
lessen  the  cost  of  transportation.  Is  it  not  still  a  greater  sav- 
ing to  do  away  xvith  the  necessity  of  these  improved  means  of 
transport,  and  with  the  cost  of  constructing  them,  by  bringing 
the  agriculturists  and  the  manufacturers  nearer  to  each  oth 

le  reasoning  in  favor  of  th«-  abolition  of  the  corn-laws, 
McCulloch  himself  presents  this  point  with  much 

irgues  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  will  not  leave  the 
lish  fanner  destitute  of  protection,  for  he  will  still  have  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  grower,  consisting  in  the  cost  of 

•mug  the  gr i  -he  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea, or  America. 

The  charges  of  transportation  and  th--  profits  ,  f  the  importer 
must  still  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  grain  at  the  place  when 
raised,  and  as  the  risk  is  great  in  dealing  in  com,  this 
enhancement  of  price  must  be  considerable.     To  take  the  near- 
est source  of  supply,  for  instance,  be  computes  the  cost  of 
transporting  grain  from  the   upper  provinces  on  the  Bug  to 
Dantzic  to  be  from  7s.  to  9*.  a  quarter ;  and  thence  to  Lon- 
in« -Indini:  insurance  and  profit,  5*.  or  6$.  more.     If  the 

-h  grower,  therefore,  receives  43*.  a  quarter  for  his  wheat. 

i   ordinary  years,  be  offered  for  sale  in  this 

•  58*.  a  quarter,  a  price  more 

than  sufficient  to  insure  the  continued  progress  of  British 
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culture."'      If  tli  manufacturing  cities  in  the  southern 

part  of  Poland,  the  farmer  there  might  obtain  81  m  more 

for  his  wheat,  an  advantage  which  would  more  than  compen- 
sate him  for  paying  a  protective  duty  of  equal  amount  on 
manufactured  goods. 

It  is  as  much  for  the  interest,  then,  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  a-  of  tin-  manufacturers  themselves,  that  the 
Ann  vstem  of  protection  should  be  restored.  At  | 

ent,  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the  \\Y-t  ji  kepi  down  by  the 
distance  of  their  produce  from  a  market.  The  cost  of  n 
porting  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York 
amounts,  at  ordinary  prices,  to  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  its 
value  at  the  former  place  ;  the  cost  of  its  further  transportation 
to  Liverpool,  including  insurance  and  other  necessary  expen- 
ses.  raisc<  this  proportion  to  about  forty  per  cent.  Create  a 
manufacturing  population  in  Ohio  like  that  which  c\i  in 
English  Lancashire,  and  the  price  of  flour  at  Cincinnati  \\ould 
be  made  equal  to  its  price  at  Liverpool.  Free  trade  between 
England  and  Ohio,  then,  means  simply  that  Ohio  produce 
should  be  admitted  into  the  English  ports  under  what  we  may 
call  a  "transportation  duty"  of  forty  percent;  while,  o\vin^ 
to  the  great  value,  in  a  small  bulk,  of  the  finer  manufactures, 
English  produce  is  to  be  admitted  into  Cincinnati  at  a  duty  of 
only  fifteen  per  cent  In  other  words,  the  opponents  of  protec- 
tion would  persuade  the  Ohio  farmer  that  it  is  better  for  him 
to  buy  English  broadcloth  at  $  1.70  a  yard,  and  sell  his  flour 
at  $5.00,  than  to  buy  American  broadcloth  of  the  same  qual- 
ity at  $2.00,  and  sell  his  flour  at  $7.00.  The  depression  in 
the  value  of  Ohio  produce,  which  took  place  between  1847 
and  1852,  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  the  crouds 
of  laborers  discharged  from  our  unprosperous  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  400,000  immigrants  annually  landed 
on  our  shores,  have  been  driven  'into  agriculture,  and  have  so 
increased  the  annual  product  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, as  to  undersell  the  Ohio  farmer  at  his  own  door.  The  pro- 
tection of  our  manufactures  would  enlarge  the  home  market 
for  him,  through  the  very  means  which  are  now  swelling  the 
number  of  his  competitors. 


*  McCttlloch'a  Geographical  Dictionary,  Art.  Dantzic. 
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1  M K    CAUSB* 

THK  doctrine  of  igiish  economists  respecting 

may  be  easily  inferred  from  their  two  theories,  which  have  just 
been  considered,  respecting  population  and  rent  Putting 
aside  the  consideration  of  wages  reckoned  in  money,  as  these 
are  subject  to  merely  nominal  variation*,  according  as  the 
value  of  money  risen  or  foils,  they  say  that  wages  rated  in 
commodities,  or  the  quantity  of  produce  apportioned  to  each 
laborer)  is  determined  by  the  ratio  which  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try bears  to  its  laboring  population,  or  to  the  number  of  those 
who  work  for  hire.  By  capital,  however,  they  here  mean  "  only 
circulating  capital,  and  n  he  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 

which  is  expended  in  th«-  direct  purchase  of  labor.  To  this, 
however,  must  be  added  all  funds  which,  without  forming  a 
part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange  for  labor,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants,  and  all  other  unproduc- 
tive laborers."  *  The  aggregate  of  capital  or  wealth  devoted 

ii«  purpose,  to  the  payment  of  productive  or  unproductive 
labor,  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  of  a  country ;  and  the 
share  of  it  which  each  laborer  receives  will  evidently  be  deter- 
mined by  its  amount,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
persons  seeking  employm 

-  explained,  the  doctrine  is  a  mere  truism.     We  obtain 

•i-i-hi  into  the  causes  which  regulate  the  rate  of  wages, 
when  we  are  merely  told  that  this  rate  d« -jx-nds  upon  the  whole 
•nially  expended  for  wages,  divided  by  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  who  share  this  sum  among  them.     But  as  it  is 

nded  to  be  understood,  this  proposition  is  merely  a  covert 

statement  of  the  theory  of  Mai  thus.     Assuming  it  to  he  impos* 

.by  any  measure  of  legislation  or  government  policy,  to 

ease  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring  laborers,  it  is 
affirmed  that  a  "  diminution  in  the  number  of  competitors  for 


*  J.  a  Mill'.  AWcol  ffn«ii»j.  VoL  L  p.  401 . 
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hire"  is  the  sole  means  of  raising  wages,  and  that  tin-  power 
and  responsibility  arc  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lab. 
themselves.  If  they  will  refrain  from  overstocking  the  labor 
mark' i,  their  condition  as  a  class  may  be  bettered  ;  but  "every 
scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  "It  is 
impossible,"  continues  Mr.  Mill,  "that  population  should  in- 
crease at  its  utmost  ran  without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will 
the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point  short  of  that  \vhieh,  either  by 
its  physical  or  its  moral  operation,  checks  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation." 

Here  is  the  great  mistake  of  confounding  the  undue  relative 
number  of  a  class,  with  a  general  exec—  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  former  evil  might  be  corrected  by  portioning  «>ui 
society  anew,  through  the  gradual  influence  of  altered  laws,  so 
that  the  divisions  or  castes  which  are  too  thin  in  number,  mii/ht 
be  recruited  from  those  which  are  in  excess,  and  the  proper 
balance  be  thus  restored  without  the  necessity  of  adopting  any 
measures  which  would  affect  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  lat- 
ter evil,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  could  be  removed  only  by  war, 
pestilence,  famine,  or  a  general  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus.  If  it  were  as  easy  in  England  as  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  common  laborer  to  become  a  master-mechanic,  or  a 
small  tradesman,  or  to  buy  a  farm ;  or  if,  as  in  most  countries 
on  the  Continent,  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  community  pos- 
sessed either  peasant  properties,  or  a  kind  of  prescriptive  rid  it 
to  farm  the  land  of  another  "on  shares,"  as  mttayers,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  preaching  abstinence  from  marriage  to 
them ;  they  would  not  compete  with  each  other  in  the  labor 
market,  if  the  rate  of  wages  were  not  high  enough  to  tempt 
them  to  forsake  their  independent  occupations.  The  number 
of  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
wages  of  hired  labor  is  unquestionably  much  too  great ;  the 
proportion  of  this  class  to  the  whole  people  is  probably  five 
times  as  large  as  in  any  country  in  ( 'ontinental  Europe.  Di- 
minish th<  ir  number,  then,  by  all  means.  But  how?  The 
Maithusian  economists  assume  that  the  only  mode  of  effecting 
this  end  is  to  check  the  natural  growth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, to  lessen  the  yearly  average  of  marriages  and  births.  But 
would  it  not  be  equally  effectual,  and  more  practicable,  to  re- 
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in  them  the  classes  which  are  strikingly  deli 
Humberts  and  thu*  restore  the  proper  balance  of  society?     It 
it  certainly  an  anomaly  and  an  evil,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  should  he  hired  laborer*,  who  have 
m  ither  capital  nor  land  ;  equally  anomalous  and  inju- 

-  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation,  thut  only  about 
60,000  persons  should  own  nearly  all  the  land,'  and  lew  than 
300,000  possess  four  fifths  of  the  whole  property,  both  real  and 
personal.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  1  <r--r  m  England 

could  be  converted  into  peasant  proprietors,  we  should  bear  no 


g,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  trareUer,  tells  us  that  -the  dees  of  laneV 


tfietors  ia  Scotland  does  not,  it  ii  uM.  niifinil  n.n  nrrii  ihnnesail  iiithH 


ed  Estates,  TL  Tim*  newspaper,  with  the  best 


cotland  and  Ireland,  it  may  seem  extraragant  to  admit  that  there 
6,000  proprietor,  in  England  and  Wales.  But  thu  number  h> 
own  only  email  lota  of  land,  sanVseat  for  a  residence  and  a  gar- 
w  **  statesmen,"  at  they  ate  called,  in  Cumberland  coonty  ,  who 
n  little  (arms,  and  are  the  email  remain*,  every  day 
ancient  "yeomanry1'  of  England.  Undoubtedly, 
aitoni  to  riling*  Is  owned  by  a  much  tmaller  number  of 
ed.  M.  Uooce  de  Lavergne,  who  will  not  allow  that 

h  ron,  ,  t,:ratc,l  ^  M  SMMSll  .rna.'.n,  •!.  SfjnJl 


nunber"  of  proprietor*, "  at  moet  9/XX),  poateai  *itirtg  thtm  one  third  of  tht  V*H 
and  total  rerenoe ;  and  of  theee  1,000,  there  are  50  baring  princely  fortune* 


of  the  HaglMi  dnkee  ponum  entire  eonnllai,  and  hare  a  rerenae  of  milliow  of 
ftvMe."    Tbeee  2,(XX>  familiee,  he  eetiniatee,  poMeM  25/)00,o^ 
£SO,ooo,ooo  of  income.    The  whole  number  of  acrw  in  the  three  kingdoms  ie 
78,000,000 ;  so  that  2,000  persons  own  nearly  one  third  of  the  land  in  the  British 


of  1851,  those  who retwoed  themserres  as  "landed  pro- 
prietors," for  all  Groat  Britain,  were  less  than  80,000  males  and  15,000 
Of  coarse,  some  wore  owners  of  land  who  did  not  return  themselves  in  the 

the  army  or  nary,  Ac.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  and  social 
tached  to  the  ownership  of  real  estate  probably  induced  Many  to  okas 
the  -landed  proprietors.-  though  they  did  not  own  more  than  a 
The  whole  number  of  separate  farm-holdings  In  Great  Britain, 


to  the  centos  of  1851,  US95,M€.    If  we  allow  an  arerage  of  six  &rms  to  an 
which  is  huk  enough,  «  m^j  ix>W«  proprietoo  count  their  tenant,  by 
hare  less  than  4e\000  land-owners  for  all  England  and  Scotland. 

The  estimate  that  less  than  300,000  persons  own  fov  fifths  of  all  the  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  U  rather  ragae;  bat  as  Mr.  Fair,  the  eminent  actsjary,  ia 
hi»  ertdence  before  a  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  compute*  • 


Tax  that  there  are  bat  194,000  persons  hi  Great  Britain 
an  income  of  £800  or  upwards,  the  estimate  probably  em  only  oo  the 
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more  complaints  about  the  lowness  of  wages,  or  the  over-pop- 
ulousness  of  the  country.  The  true  mode  of  raising  the  rate 
of  wages  is  to  alter  the  relative  numbers  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, not  to  diminish  the  total  population. 

iiiiij  to  the  English  theory,  however,  there  are  certain 
limits  to  the  extent  to  which  wages  may  be  reduced.  "  The 
cost  of  producing  labor,"  says  McCulloch,  "like  that  of  every- 
thing else,  must  be  paid  by  the  purchasers.  The  race  of  labor- 
ers would  become  extinct,  were  they  not  supplied  with  tin*  food 
and  other  articles  sufficient,  at  least,  for  their  support  and  that 
of  their  families.  This  is  the  lowest  limit  to  which  the  rate  of 
wages  can  be  permanently  reduced ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  has 
been  called  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages.  The  mar- 
ket, or  actual,  rate  of  wages  may  sink  to  the  level  of  this  rate, 
but  it  is  impossible  it  should  continue  below  it.  It  is  not  on 
the  quantity  of  money  received  by  the  laborer,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  food  and  other  articles  which  that  money  will  buy, 
that  his  ability  to  maintain  himself,  and  rear  children,  must  de- 
pend. Hence  the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothes,  fuel,  &c.  required  for 
the  use  and  accommodation  of  laborers.  And  though  a  rise 
in  the  market  or  current  rate  of  wages  be  seldom  exactly  CM  (in- 
cident with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  they  can  never, 
except  when  the  market  rate  of  wages  greatly  exceeds  the  nat- 
ural or  necessary  rate,  be  far  separated.  However  high  its 
price,  the  laborers  must  always  receive  a  supply  of  produce 
adequate  for  their  support;  if  they  did  not  obtain  thus  much, 
they  would  be  destitute;  and  disease  and  death  would  con- 
tinue to  thin  the  population,  until  the  reduced  numbers  bore 
such  a  proportion  to  the  national  capital  as  enabled  them  to 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence." 

The  standard  of  natural  wages,  however,  does  not  always 
mean  the  smallest  amount  of  food  and  other  necessaries  that 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  preserve  the  lives  of  a  laborer's  fam- 
ily. As  we  have  seen,  what  are  accounted  necessaries  in  one 
country,  may  be  esteemed  in  another  the  decencies,  and,  in  a 
third,  the  luxuries,  of  life.  In  England,  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try requires  that  the  laborer  should  have  beer ;  his  family,  tea ; 
and  all  must  have  daily  provision  of  bread,  and  occasionally 
taste  meat  Only  in  Ireland,  before  the  recent  exodus,  was  the 
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standard  of  natural  wages  generally  reduced  to  the  cost  of  the 

ab*olut«-  M«T.—:in«-  Oi  •  \i-f.-nee.  to  :i  1«  u    potfttoti  :md  :i  lit'l-' 

•Tinilk,  the  scantiest  provision  of  tlie  coarsest  and cheapest 
food  that  would  support  lift*.     In  such  case,  of  course,  no  re- 
•hment  in  possible;  and  whenever  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop?*,  it*  in  1847,  or  any  other  adverse  circumstance,  produces 
lightest  enhancement  of  the  price  of  these  necessaries,  the 
rer  must  starve,  if  |»  nificence  does  not  come  to  his 

•'.     Hut  in  Kngtand,  if  wages  are  temporarily  reduced,  or 
«*1  for  a  short  time  be  of  higher  cost,  the  working  classes 
can  dispense  \vith  meat,  beer,  and  tea,  and  still  subsist, 
the  standard  <>f  living  being  established  by  long  custom,  the 
laborers  will  not  submit,  or  need  not  submit,  to  tmch  a  reduc- 
tion of  th'-ir  comforts  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  will 
themselves,  or  their  families,  upon  the  poor  laws 
lor  support. 

I  l«*nce  the  importance  which  is  attributed  by  the  Malthusian 
Economists  to  the  preservation  of  as  high  a  standard  of  living 
as  possible  for  the  laboring  classes.  Those  who  work  for  hire, 
argue,  are  themselves  to  blame,  if,  in  their  eagerness  to 
burden  r; .  rnaeives  with  families,  they  submit  to  lower  wages 
and  a  poorer  sty  It*  of  living  than  that  established  by  their  fore- 
fathers ;  they  must  blame  themselves  if  they  do  not  even  take 
advantage  of  a  temporary  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor,  or 
inporary  reduction  in  tin*  price  of  food,  to  improve  their 
condition  permaii'-nrK.  by  refusing  to  go  back  TO  the 
wages  and  diminished  comforts  of  their  former  life.  "  I'nfor- 
tunately,"  says  Mr.  J.  3.  Mill.  ••  this  salutary  effect  is  by  no 
means  to  be  counted  upon;  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thin- 
to  raise,  bw,  the  scale  of  living  which  the  laborers 

will  consider  as  more  indispensable  than  marrying  and  having 
a  family.     If  they  eon  tent  themselves  with  enjoying  the  greater 
lasts,  hut  do  not  learn  to  require  it,  they  will 
people  down   to  their  old  scale  of  living.     If,  from  poverty, 
'dren  had  previously  been  insufficiently  fed  or  im- 
properly nursed,  a  greater  number  will  now  be  reared,  and  the 
hose,  when  they  grow  up,  will  depress  wages, 
probably  in  full  proportion  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  food. 
If  the  effect  is  not  produced  in  this  mode,  it  will  be  produced 
by  earlier  and  more  numerous  marriages,  or  by  an  increased 
17  ' 
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number  of  births  to  a  marriage.  According  to  all  experience, 
a  i:reat  increaM  in\ariabl\  lakes  place  in  tin-  number  of  mar- 
riairo.  in  >ea>ons  <»f  cheap  food  and  full  employment." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Maltlm-ian.-  jn>tify  tin-  uniform 
despondency  of  their  view.-,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  corn-lau-,  n migration,  »  widely  spread  epidemic, 
a  destructive  war,  or  any  other  cause  of  cheapened  food  or 
lessening  for  a  time  the  number  of  competitors  for  hire,  can 
effect  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tin- 
working  classes.  Instead  of  profiting  by  the  occasion  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  the  laborers  only  use  it  as  a  means  of 
rearing  more  children,  whose  competition  must  eventually 
bring  back  wages  to  their  former  proportion  to  the  price  of 
food.  The  fact  is  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  present  hopeless- 
ness of  their  condition,  the  impossibility  of  rising  above  their 
present  rank  in  life,  or  even,  as  they  are  already  at  the  boi 
of  the  scale,  of  falling  below  it,  which  renders  the  laboring 
poor  reckless  and  improvident  in  respect  to  marriages,  and 
which  makes  them  consider  children  as  no  encumbrance,  and 
relief  in  the  poor-house  as  no  degradation.  Under  a  different 
constitution  of  society,  which  should  give  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple a  right  of  ownership  in  the  soil,  such  as  the  corresponding 
classes  generally  possess  upon  the  Continent,  and  should  break 
down  the  now  impassable  barriers  between  the  different  classes 
in  the  community,  leaving  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  honor  as 
open  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  they  would  become 
more  provident  and  hopeful,  or  a  large  family  would  no  longer 
be  esteemed  a  burden. 

Certainly,  no  one,  under  present  circumstances,  would  ad- 
vise either  an  English  or  an  Irish  laborer,  who  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  wages,  to  diminish  his  chance  of  keeping  out  of 
the  workhouse  by  taking  upon  himself  the  support  of  a  wife 
and  children.  What  would  be  imprudence  for  an  individual. 
would  be  imprudence  also  in  the  whole  class  or  body  of  men 
to  which  he  belongs,  or  whose  position  in  life  resembles  his 
own.  The  English  Economists  do  right,  then,  at  the  present 
time,  in  dissuading  the  laboring  poor  from  marriage.  But  \\  e 
do  not  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  actual  wretchedness  of 
this  class  is  the  consequence  of  their  having  already  multiplied 
up  to  the  farthest  limit  at  which  the  earth  will  supply  them 
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with  f.xxl      MM,  h  i, AS  do  we  accept  the  doctrine  which  tend* 
iakc  the  w<  -i  Great  I  hard-hearted 

and  indifferent  at  the  sight  of  the  suffering*  poor,  by 

•  th<-ir  misery  in  their  own  fault,  the  inevitable  re* 
•heir  own  perversity  and  improvidence  in  keeping  up 
i. timber*  too  high.     On  the  contrary,  the  very  fa<  • 
\v  imp-  v  have  most 

right  to  complain  of.  «in«-e  it  i<  tn>t  their  own  fault,  l>u 

laws  and  the  aristocr  »n*  •-?'  their  country.     If 

th.-  ;  jjlish  law,  for  the  last  half-century,  had  fa- 

vorcd  the  distribution  of  fortunes  as  directly  as  it  has  actually 
encouraged  their  aggregation  had  been  only  neutral  in 

respect,  as  it  is  in  t!.  -ry,  and  had  allowed  property 

its  natural  course  of  an  equal  division  among  all  the 
children  when  the  parent  had  expressed  no  wish  to  the  con- 
trary, the  laboring  classes  of  England,  like  the  peasantry  of 
Prance  and  Switzerland,  and  i  Infants  of  our  own  land, 

might  now  be  free  to  follow  their  own  in  -  withoir 

ing  the  charge  of  imprudence.     Their  right  to  do  so  would 

he  established  by  a  fact  of  the  first  importance  in  the  eyes 

of  a  Malthusian ;  they  would  not  have  become  as  numerous 

as  they  now  are.     The  population  of  France,  under  the  law 

mpels  an  equal  <  of  the  parent's  estate  among 

his  rhil-;  reases  at  the  rate  of  only  five  per  cent  in  ten 

years,  while  the  rate  for  England  is  about  thrice  as  great 

one  supposes  that  the  Englishman  is  naturally  more 

careless  and  improvident,  or  more  inclined  to  excess,  than  his 

neighbor  aeross  the  Channel. 

In  England,  an  increase  of  the  population  is,  pro  tonto,  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  laborers  seeking  employment,  an  in- 
crease of  the  supply  in  the  labor-market,  and  therefore  a  cause 
he  depression  of  wages.  In  America  it  is  not  so.  The 
facilities  for  collecting  a  little  capital  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
expenses  of  living  among  a  rural  population,  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  are  so  moderate,  that  the  class  of  persons  who 
are  derx  .  upon  wages,  and  who  form  the  bulk 

n  many  European  countries,  is  here  very 
small.     The  bulk  of  our  people,  at  1«  a>t  of  those  who  arc  na- 
•  "-rii.  may  be  said  t  -he  class  of  independent 

laborers  or  small  capitalists.     Either  by  inheritance,  or  the 
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assistance  of  friends,  or  the  facility  of  obtaining  credit,  or 
by  savings  made  from  wages  earned  during  his  minority, 
almost  every  native  American  may  be  said  to  have  the  option 
of  ••  heuinninij  life,"  as  it  is  called,  with  a  little  capital.  But 
because  this  capital  is  small  in  amount,  the  possessor  of  i 
willing,  if  wages  are  high,  to  work  for  others  for  a  time,  cither 
as  a  journeyman,  a  farm-laborer,  a  clerk,  or  in  some  other  ca- 
pacity, in  order  to  increase  his  little  store  by  additional  savings 
from  wages,  before  he  commences  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count To  be  in  the  receipt  of  wages  is  not  in  Amer 
generally  is  in  Europe,  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  wages. 
The  person  employed  not  i  infrequently  lends  capital  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  is  thus  placed  upon  an  equality  with  him.  and 
saves  his  self-respect,  though  he  is  "  working  for  hire."  One 
who  either  owns,  or  has  the  power  of  purchasing,  a  small  farm. 
will  yet  "  hire  himself  out,"  as  the  phrase  is,  for  a  season  or 
two,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  stocking  his  land,  or  oth- 
erwise facilitating  his  future  enterprise. 

Should  wages  be  low,  however,  persons  of  small  means  see 
little*  advantage  in  postponing  their  introduction  to  business, 
and  are  tempted  to  employ  their  own  capital  at  once  in  some 
independent  occupation.  There  are  innumerable  openings  for 
private  adventure,  which  require  only  an  adventurous  spirit 
and  a  very  moderate  amount  of  capital  or  credit.  The  step 
between  the  situations  of  a  journeyman  and  a  master-mechan- 
ic, a  clerk  and  a  small  tradesman,  a  farm-laborer  and  a  small 
farmer,  is  a  short  one  and  very  easily  taken.  If  nothing  better 
can  be  done,  there  is  always  the  resource  of  removing  to  the 
West,  and  becoming  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  govern- 
ment land,  which  is  first  obtained  with  a  squatter's  preemption 
right,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  subsequent  harvests, 
or  out  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  when  the  neighbor- 
hood begins  to  be  peopled.  The  tide  of  emigration  westward 
always  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  in  periods  of  commercial 
rcssion,  the  stoppage  of  manufactories,  the  low  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  wages.  A  check  is  thus  immediately  applied  to  the 
fall  of  wages,  which  do  not  sink  as  low  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  general  depreciation  of  property  and  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  profit.  If  wages  should  be  considerably  lessened,  few 


:  r  hin  ,,,.»!•  i  be  hod, except  those  of  foreign  origin. 
ive  a  home  in  the  rural  district*,  to  which  they  cm 
tint-  in  such  an  emergency,  an  <>r  a  return  of  the  prosper- 

ous times  which  unit  tempted  them  to  leave  the  paternal  roof, 

and  rommrno-  \\,.rk  f,.r  hi^'h  \v:ii:«^  i"  :i  in:inu!'.i."urin:/  IOV.M. 

Again,  hired  laborers  easily  become  small  tradesmen  or 
maftter-mcchanic*,  because  the  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
tli--  merchant,  and  the  artisan  is  here  not  so  much  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  with  large  capitals  as  it 
i  gland.     The  com  pet  many,  each  having  but  a 

small  stock  in  tools  or  trade,  is  not  so  easily  crushed  out  by 
the  monster  undertakings  of  large  houses  wielding  an   im- 

IM.-I1--    c:t|Mtal,    who    c:ill    outlive    thr    p-vrr.-es    of     lr:i«l«-    or    th«- 

periods  of  depression  in  the  market  that  are  usually  fatal  to 
persons  of   smaller   means.     Reverses  happen  and  failures 

rilMie.     often.T    even     tll.lll     ill      I'lll^hllH  1,    Illld    to    th«-    liw    :iM(l 

small  capitalists  alik  us  already  mentioned,  there  are 

great  facilities  here  for  bankrupts  to  recover  their  po*i 
and  try  again.     Profits  and  losses  are  great,  speculation  i.« 
and  great  fortunes  are  acquired  and  dissipated  with  marvcl- 
llcnce  there  is  great  instability,  but  also  mud. 
life  and  enterprise,  in  trade,  and  in  all  departments  of  industry. 
I  have  already  explained  some  of  the  causes  of  the  peculiar 
of  society,   the  ease  and  frequency  of    the   inter- 
nge  of  social  position,  which  is  one  of  the  character 
features  of  American  life,  and  a  necessary  result  of  our  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions.     The  particular  consequence  of  it, 
ii<  h  1  v.  i~h  here  to  direct  attention,  is,  that  it  keeps  down 
the  number  of  laborers  for  hire,  in  *\  tie  rapid  increase 

of  the  population,  and  keeps  up  the  rate  of  wages,  or  at  least 

its  it  from  falling  so  rapidly  as  it  would  otherwise  do. 
II  re,  ;ilso,  is  the  explanation  of  the  restless,  migratory  sp 
and  the  want  of  local  attachments,  which  have  so  often  at- 
tracted the  a*  of  foreign  observers.    Of  the  population 
iree  of  our  Western  States,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  one  million,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  only  25  per  cent  were  born  within 
the   limits  of  these  States  in    whirh    they  are   <i  tied, 
about  20  per  cent  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  and  ov« 
oer  cent  had  their  nativity  m  other  States,  though  still  wr 
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the  limits  of  the  Union ;  of  about  4  {XT  cent,  the  places  of  par 
entage  were  unknown.  In  Kuropean  countries,  the  hulk  of 
the  population  work  for  hire,  and  are  too  poor  to  bo  able  to 
change  their  locality:  ih<y  lack  rather  the  ability  than  the 
disposition  to  emigrate.  But  both  in  Europe  and  Am<  r 
the  rule  holds,  that,  in  general,  only  th<  people,  the 

laborers  for  wages,  arc  inclined  to  seek  a  new  home.  If, 
therefore,  within  twenty  years,  about  half  a  million  of  our 
people  have  migrated  into  these  three  States,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  laboring  class  here  generally  have  the  pecuniary  means  for 
such  migration,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  a  small  capital, 
which,  if  they  saw  fit,  (and  many  of  them  actually  adopt  such  a 
course,)  they  might  employ  in  establishing  themselves  in  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account,  in  the  places  of  their  nativity,  and 
thus  ceasing  to  work  for  wages.  Talfcng  the  whole  populat  ion 
of  the  United  States  together,  according  to  the  same  census, 
it  appears  that  about  4,175,000  native-born  white  Americans, 
or  over  21  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  are  now  resident  in 
other  States  than  those  in  which  they  had  their  nativity. 

The  doctrines  of  the  English  Political  Economists  respect- 
ing wages,  that  any  increase  of  the  laboring  population  is 
necessarily  an  evil,  as  it  increases  the  demand  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  without  proportionally  increasing  the  supply  of 
those  means,  and  as  it  increases  the  competition  in  the  labor 
market,  thereby  depressing  the  rate  of  wages ;  that  the  natural 
or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  the  smallest  sum  that  will  pur- 
chase those  articles  for  a  family  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  are  regarded  as  requisite  for  the  necessaries 
and  decencies  of  life,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  depression  of  wages  is  this  conventional  standard  of  what 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  maintenance  even  of  the  poorest 
ly,  —  these  doctrines,  I  say,  cease  to  be  applicable,  or  to 
have  even  the  appearance  of  truth,  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  natural  standard  of  wages  is,  not  the  smallest  sum  whi< -h 
will  enable  the  temperate  and  industrious  native-born  laborer 
to  support  a  family  with  decency,  but  the  smallest  that  will 
enable  him  to  do  not  only  thus  much,  but  to  amass  capital, — 
that  will  induce  him  to  forego  the  independence  and  the  other 
advantages  of  trading  or  working  for  himself.  A  true  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  would  lead 
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us  to  >eek  rather  to  I..U.T.  than  to  elevate,  hi*   idea  of  \vha!  | 

necessary  for  thi-  « nd.     The  knre  of  independence,  the  thirst 

lie  hop*  of  drawing  one  of  those  giittering 

prizes  that  often  reward  a  daring  spirit,  though  accompanied 

i  a  vast  proportion  of  blanks,  tempt  far  too  many  to  aban- 

•  he  safe  course  of  slowly  collecting  a  moderate  property 

by  savings  from  wages,     Many  a  bankrupt  farmer,  tradesman, 

or  master-mechanic  might  have  safely  earned  independence  by 

continuing  to  work  for  In 

The  progress  of  th«-  population,  unparalleled  a*  it  him  been 
(or  rapidity,  has  been  far  from  producing  here  what  the  Eng- 
ists  regard  as  its  necessary  result,  —  the  depression 
of  u  age*      Th.-  P-al  \alnr  of  \vaire-.  i.r  the  <ju;m:n\  of  th»-  in- 
cessarie-  •-.  inch  they  will  purchase,  may  be  rather  said 

ive  steadily  irn reused  in  this  country  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning <>t*  the  present  century,  when  our  population  was  less  than 
OOe  fourth  of  its  present  amount.      Neither  <  an  the  phcnome- 
•••\\h".  ned  hy  the  r>  :t<»  of  our  settlements, 

nor  by  the  extent  of  fertile,  unoccupied  land  in  our  Western 
territory.     It  is  only  by  comparison  that  the  States  on  our  At- 
lantic  border,  in  which  this  phenomenon  of  high  wages  is 
I,  can  be  called  recent  settlements.     Most  of  them  are 
already  over  two  hundred  years  old,  and  have  long  since  passed 
stages  of  colonial  infancy  and  childhood.     True, 
the  drain  that  is  caused  by  the  constant  migration  westward 
tends  to  explain  the  effect :  hut  the  question  remains,  why  a 
liir  result  is  not  produced  even  in   Kngland ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa,  Kan- 
las,  and  Minnesota,  is  nearly  as  long,  and  quite  as  expensive, 
as  from  Dublin  and  hi \erpool  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.     I 
re-nit,  therefore,  to  moral  rather  than  to  physical 
cause*,  —  to  American  institutions,  more  than  to  the  fact  that 
rica  is  still  a  new  country,  and  i-  rich  in  fertile  and  yet 
'  <1  land.     The  mobility  of  society,  the  wider  distrihu- 
of  property.  th<»  absence  of  castes,  la  carrier*  owerte  a*x 
talent  ami  other  jx -culiari ties  created  and  fostered  by  our  laws, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

The  only  two  causes  which  strongly  tend  to  a  depreciation 
of  \v.,-.-  in  tin-  country  are  the  vast  and  constantly  increas 
in-  inuMiirration  of  foreigners,  and  the  discouragement  of  oar 
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manufactures  through  the  want  of  a  protective  turifF.  These 
two  causes,  in  a  great  degree,  \vork  together,  and  their  combined 
action  may  soon  produce  as  lamentable  an  effect  upon  wages 
in  the  United  States,  as  other  agencies  have  caused  in  Great 
Hritain  and  Ireland.  At  present,  our  institutions  are  pre- 
served, and  general  content  exists  among  the  people,  because 
no  class  in  the  community  finds  itself  doomed  to  irretrievable 
penury,  and  not  one  individual  is  without  the  well-grounded 
hope  of  improving  his  condition,  and  perhaps  of  rising  even  to 
high  rank  in  the  social  scale.  But  let  the  rate  of  wages  here 
be  reduced  to  what  the  English  Economists  regard  as  their 
natural  and  necessary  standard,  —  that  is,  to  a  bare  sufficiency 
for  subsistence  from  day  to  day, —  and  the  class  of  laborer-. 
who  must  always  form  the  majority  in  any  community,  and 
who,  with  us,  also  have  the  control  in  politics,  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied without  organic  changes  in  the  laws,  which  will  endan- 
ger at  once  our  political  and  social  system.  Our  immunity 
thus  far  ought  not  to  betray  us  into  a  blind  confidence  for  t In- 
future.  A  few  years  have  produced  a  marvellous  alteration  in 
our  prospects,  and  the  change  has  not  been  altogether  for  our 
advantage.  The  Atlantic  has  been  bridged  by  steam,  and  the 
ties  which  connect  us  with  Great  Britain,  and  link  our  com- 
mercial and  social  well-being  with  hers,  are  strengthening  every 
day.  Ireland  is  depopulating  itself  upon  our  shores ;  and  al- 
ready the  rate  of  increase  from  abroad  is  two  thirds  as  great 
as  that  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  population  at  home.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1854,  the  number  of  immigrant  foreigners  brought 
by  sea  to  our  shores  was  427,833 ;  the  average  for  the  last  four 
years  exceeded  400,000  annually.  The  annual  average  for  the 
three  years  ending  December  31,  1845,  was  but  121,000,  or 
considerably  less  than  one  third  of  the  present  average.  In 
one  particular,  this  result  is  inevitable;  we  might  as  well  try 
to  dam  up  the  Mississippi  with  bulrushes,  as  to  stop  this  great 
westward  migration  of  the  nations.  But  we  may  enlarge  t  In- 
field of  employment,  and  increase  the  number  of  the  applica- 
tions of  industry,  so  that  this  immense  influx  shall  not  produce 
its  full  effect  in  depressing  the  price  of  labor.* 


•  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign 
countries,  from  September  30,  1843,  to  December  31, 1854,  was  as  follows :  — 


of  emigration  was  l» 

B  upon  oar  shores  in  1847,  a  year  of  famine  in  Ireland  and 

Scotland,  and  of  great  distress  in  several  other  parta  of  Europe, 

census  taken  by  the  English  government  in   1891  not 

ience  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity  then  en- 

I.  I'ut  has  brought  to  light  another  startling  fact,  which  is 

a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world;  —  a  great  and 

fertile  c<  >  >  habited  by  a  civilized  people,  enjoying  a  mild 

and  equitable  government*  and  yet,  without  the  agency  of 

war,  pestilence,  or  any  sudden  paralysis  of  its  industry  from 

external  causes,  actually  becoming  depopulated  by  famine  and 

emigration. 

•n  of  Ireland  in  1841  was  8,175,124.     Assum- 
ing t  natural  rate  of  increase  of  the  Irish  people  for  ten 
years  is  twelve  per  cent,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  Census 
.missioners  for  1841,  it  follows  that  the  number  in  1851, 
if  it  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  two  causes  just  men- 
d,  would  have  been  9,156,139.    But  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  in  1851  was  6,515,794  ;  that  is,  1,659,390  less 


fro. 
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1843,          Sept.  30,  1844, 
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35,867 

SnartstsisJ 
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69,188 
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1847, 

1848, 

136,128 

ajyafj 

472 

229,483 

1848, 

1849, 

179,253 

119,915 

442 
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1849, 

1850, 

200,903 

113,392 

1,038 

315,333 

1850,      Dec. 

31,     1850, 

38,288 

27,107 

181 

65,570 

Dec.  31, 

1850, 

1851, 

245,017 

163,745 

66 

4'»-  -."* 

1851,                          1852, 

398,470 

398,470 

1852,                         1853, 

236,596 

164,181 

400,777 

• 

1853,                         1854, 

284,887 

587 

460,474 

1,666,874      1,110,492        404,029        3,174,395 

From  the  number  of  arrivals  here  given  for  1854,  we  should  deduct  32,641,  as  the 
of  cWsens  of  the  United  States  returning  home,  leaving  427,833  immigrant 
inthetext  A  correspondJng  reduction  should  be  made  lor  the 
other  years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  table  includes  only  the  number  of  arrival* 
fry  aso,  and  takes  no  account  of 


frontier,  from  Canada  and  ebewhere.  The  number  of  fereiirneri  entering  ih«  UnH- 
ed  States  bj  land  would  be  more  than  an  oftet  for  the  number  of  Aanrineai  ls> 
cluded  in  the  preceding  table  among  the  arrivals  bj  tea. 

Of  those  who  arrired  in  1854,  about  215.000  are  reported  as  coming  from  Ger* 
manr,  101.606  from  Ireland,  over  58,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  1X317  from 
France.  In  former  veaix  the  proportion  of  Irish  Immigrants  was  mn« 

18 
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than  it  was  ten  years  before,  and  considerably  over  two  and  ;i 
half  millions  less  than  what  it  should  have  been,  if  tin-  naiur.il 
law  of  increase  had  not  brrn  di<  <  ked.* 

\Vliut  has  become  of  these  millions  of  human  beings  ?  'I 'In- 
official rrturns  of  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  K 
dom  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  March,  1851,  show  that  only 
1,741,476  persons  emigrated  dnrii i LT  tliis  period.  This  includes 
the  drain  from  England  and  Scotland  also ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  as  many  Irish  passed  over  into  the  sister  island  as 
would  make  up  for  the  number  of  natives  who  left  it  to  go 
abroad.  And  yet  there  remain  about  900,000  Irish  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  —  an  immense  loss  of  population,  to  be  attributed 
to  famine  and  the  diseases  consequent  upon  extreme  misery 
and  want.  And  the  drain  still  continues ;  a  panic  seems  to 
have  seized  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  they  rush  to  the 
seaports  to  embark  for  any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  as  if  tin- 
whole  island  labored  under  a  curse.  The  emigration  for  1849 
and  1850,  amounting  to  432,491,  is  included  in  the  numbers 
already  given.  But  in  1851,  we  learn  that  254,537  Irish  emi- 
grants left  their  native  land  ;  224,997  left  in  1852,  and  199,392 
in  1853;  thus  making  a  total  of  678,926  persons  who  quitted 
Ireland  during  the  next  three  years  after  the  last  census  was 
taken.  The  population  of  the  island  at  the  close  of  1853, 
therefore,  cannot  have  amounted  to  six  millions.  The  total 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  December,  1853,  (includ- 
ing the  numbers  already  given  for  Ireland,)  amounted  to 
1,033,537,  a  number  somewhat  exceeding  the  natural  increase 
through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  so  that  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  actually  declined  during  this  period. 


•  The  actual  rate  of  increase  in  Ireland  from  1831  to  1841  was  only  five  per  cent. 
Bat  daring  this  period,  the  causes  had  already  begun  to  operate,  which,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding decade,  bad  so  remarkable  an  effect  in  thinning  the  population.  In  the 
preceding  ten  years,  1821  to  1831,  the  rate  was  fourteen  per  cent,  which  is  about 
two  per  cent  lower  than  the  corresponding  rate  in  England  for  the  same  period. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  tend  to  multiply  faster  than  the  English  or 
the  Scotch  ;  that  is,  that  the  births  among  them  are  proportionally  more  numerous 
The  Irish  Census  Commissioners  show  that  their  estimate,  which  I  have  adopted  in 
the  text,  is  a  safe  one,  by  proving  from  the  returns  that  572,464  persons  emigrated 
from  Ireland  daring  the  ten  years  preceding  1841,  — a  number  sufficient  to  raise  the 
proportion  for  that  decade  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent 


I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  fate  merely  because  they  afford 
a  spectacle  and  a  problem  which  may  well  claim  the  attn 

lie  whole  civilized  world.     They  have  a  peculiar  meaning 
and  pertinency  lor  us  here  in  the  United  States;  they  most 
affect  our  future  prosperity,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  far  more 
in  il.. i-  of  Cr.-at   Hnt.ini      >•       to  our  aborts,  not  to 
«•  of  Great  H  1  In-lund,  that  this  great  Irish  exodus 

lireeted.    These  exiles  are  coming  to  us,  mostly  in  a  state 
reatde*  bringing  \viih  tli.-m  Iri^l,  halMi-.  and  Irish 

willingness  to  live  in  squalor  upon  the  smallest  pittance  that 
will  support  life.     Alien-  BOMtiMs,   « -iili' -r  »,y  them- 

selves or  in  connection  \vith  the  Germans,  almost  the  whole 
class  of  our  menial  or  domestic  servants  in  the  non-slavehokl- 
ing  States,  and  of  rude  laborers  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements.  Cheapness  of  provisions  is 
not  the  attraction  that  brings  them  here;  at  this  moment,  all 
ommon  articles  of  provisions  are  as  cheap  in  Ireland  a-  in 
the  States  of  this  Union ;  many  of  them  are  cheaper. 

•  comparative  freedom  from  taxation  which  they  seek ; 
•  lie  annual  amount  of  Irish  taxes  is  only  about  ten  shillings 
a  head,  which  hardly  exceeds  the  burden  of  government  here 
Vmerica.     But  they  come  in  quest  of  constant  employment 
and  higher  wages.     Theit  are  the  tangible  tokens  of  our  pros- 
•y,  the  causes  of  the  general  well-being  of  our  people ;  and 
these  have  made  the  United  States  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  the 
poor  of  the  civilized  world.     And  we  have  proof  that  the  Irish 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  America  what  they  came  to 
seek,— -wages  which  should  suffice,  not  only  to  support  life. 
nable  them  to  effect  considerable  savings.     The  remit- 
tances  which  they  are  making  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their 
•ives  and  friend*  at  home,  or  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to 
country,  have  reached  an  amount  that  hardly  seems  cred- 
t  hough  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  collected  by  the  1 
government,  cannot   be  questioned.     It  appears  that  the 
amounts  remitt'.i  from  America  to  Ireland  through  the  banks, 
usive  of  sums  sent  by  private  hands,  amounted,  in  1848, 
£460,000:   ami  thai  rh.y  steadily  increased,  till,  in  1858, 
they  leached  the  prodigious  sum   of  £1,439,000,  or  about 
seven  millions  of  dollar-.     It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  this 
sum  is  remitted  for  investment,  a  favorable  opportunity  being 
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afforded  for  tin-  purchase  of  land  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Sale  of  Irish  Encumbered  Estates.  Thus 
the  Irishman  comes  to  America  as  a  pauper,  and  in  a  l«  \\ 
years  collects  the  means  of  returning,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  his  na- 
tive country  as  a  land-owner. 

Wages  depend,  as  the  English  Political  Economists  are 
fond  of  remarking,  upon  the  ratio  of  population  to  capital  and 
employment.  They  ought  to  rise,  then,  as  the  numbers  of  Un- 
people diminish,  though  trade  and  manufactures  should  only, 
to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  "hold  their  own";  and  they 
should  rise  still  more  rapidly,  if,  at  the  same  time,  trade  and 
manufactures  be  remarkably  prosperous,  and  capital  be  stead- 
ily increasing.  But  it  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  although  Ire- 
land has  lost  during  the  last  ten  years  over  two  millions  of  her 
people,  being  one  fourth  part  of  her  whole  population,  and 
though  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx  of  capital  into  the 
country,  owing  to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  En- 
cumbered Estates,  "very  little  improvement,  if  any,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  rate  of  wages  of  labor  in  the  districts  most 
depopulated  by  emigration."  This  is  the  language  of  the  lri>h 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  Annual  Report  made  in 
1853.  "In  January  last,"  they  say,  "we  obtained  returns 
from  our  Inspectors,  relating  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
showing  the  comparative  rate  of  wages  in  the  present  year 
and  in  several  past  years,  summaries  of  which"  are  given  in 
the  Report.  "In  very  few  departments  of  labor  does  the 
money  rate  of  wages  appear  to  have  been  higher  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1853  than  it  was  in  1845,  the  year  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famine."  True,  the  condition  of  the. 
peasantry  had  improved,  as  the  same  amount  of  wages  would 
purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions,  as  employment  could 
be  more  constantly  obtained,  and  as  the  number  of  paupers 
was  much  smaller,  this  last  result  being  directly  attributable 
to  t  he  emigration.  The  fact  that  money  wages  have  not  risen, 
can  be  explained  by  the  previous  great  redundancy  of  tin-  la- 
boring population,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of 
employment  caused  by  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
people  to  agriculture.  We  have  here  a  strong  corroboration. 
then,  of  our  previous  doctrine,  that  a  country  cannot  become 
wealthy  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  or  altogether  occupied 
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Hint;  the  ground,  whatever  may  be  the  fertility  of  its  soil 

history  of  Ireland  »hows  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
trade  with  a  country  having  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  capi- 
tal as  Great  Britain,  and  reaping  the  fruits  also  of  the  skill  and 

r\|»erien«-r  :i,-,jinr.-.|  dunn-  -i  Mn. -T    «-nlW«  - -IIM-II'    -I    'h«-  pr-.ter. 

\vo  cent  i  The  legislative  union  of  the 

iiitrics,  at  the  b«  lie  present  century,  broke 

down  the  few  barriers  which  formerly  limited  their  intercourse, 
and  left  them  to  compete  on   v.  hut  the  English  Economists 
consider  as  equal  terms.     Till  this  ej>o<  h.   whatever   poli 
evils  Ireland  may  have  endured,  her  social  state  was  n< 
any  marked  degree  inferior  to  tha?  of  England.     The  habits  of 
her  people,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  neat  and  industrious;   but 
wages  were  not  reduced  to  a  starvation  limit,  and  her  cottiers 
generally  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  spare.     But  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  England  stifled  the  small  beginnings  of  her 
manufacturing  indu-  her  people  could  purchase  from 

-ister  country  even  all  the  products  of  the  small  mechanic 
trades  and  arts  cheaper  than  they  could,  at  the  time,  manufac- 
ture them  for  themselves.  They  bought  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, forgetting  that  they  had  nothing  but  the  cereal  grains, 
pigs,  potatoes,  and  I  oiler  in  exchange,  and  that  the 

production  of  these  articles  would  not  afford  employ  met. 
half  the  industry  of  the  people.     Manufactures  could  never 
gain  a  foothold  among  them,  save  in  the  North,  \vhcre  a  coJ- 

<>f  canny  Scotch  introduced  the  culture  of  flax,  made  linen, 
and  have  since  kept  themselves  out  of  the  abyss  of  poverty 
which  the  rest  of  the  island  has  been  plunged.  So  feeble 
were  the  means  of  the  native  Irish  for  keeping  up  trade  by  ex- 
port:* .'iiMimption  both  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goods  dwindled  almost  to  nothing.  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the 
latest  and  ablest  statistical  writers  upon  Iriah  affairs,  cannot 
suppress  his  astonishment,  that  "the  consumption  of  Bn 
manufactures  in  Ireland  is  not  more  than  one  guinea  per  os> 
mist  for  each  inhabitant,  whereas  the  negroes  in  the  West 

••s  consume  each  five  pounds'  worth  annually/'     But  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough;  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
have  sufficient  employment  for  their  industry  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  and  pimento,  in  regard  to  which  they  are 
18' 
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exposed  to  Transatlantic  competition.  Having  enough  i<> 
sell,  they  are  consequently  able  and  willing  to  buy.  But  the 
have  nothing  to  sell  except  the  provisions  which  they 
take  from  the  mouths  of  their  children.  So  they  have  gone 
on,  constantly  exporting  a  larger  share  of  their  pigs,  potatoes, 
and  butter,  till  they  have  at  hist  ceased  to  preserve  any  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  hunger.  "The  most  remarkable  thing,"  says 
Mr.  Martin.  ••  is.  that,  even  during  the  recent  famine,  there  were 
large  exports  of  provisions  from  Ireland."  While  this  famine 
was  at  its  height,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  were 
fed  at  one  time  by  public  charity.*  If  these  are  the  consequen- 
ces of  free  trade  with  England,  and  exclusive  addiction  to  agri- 
cult  nral  pursuits,  we  may  well  call  for  the  restoration  of  a 
protective  policy  here  in  the  Tinted  States. 

But  the  danger  in  this  country  is  still  greater,  owing  to  the 
immense  influx  of  foreigners  who  are  attracted  hither  by  t  he- 
higher  wages  of  industry,  and  whose  presence  and  competition 
with  the  native  operatives  are  likely  to  effect  a  general  and  great 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  labor.  Besides  the  natural  rapid 
growth  of  our  population,  an  annual  addition  to  our  numbers 
of  over  400,000  immigrants,  all  of  them,  except  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction,  being  of  the  poorest  class,  cannot  but  produce  a 
marked  effect  of  some  kind,  even  if  the  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  industry  here  were  widening  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Many  of  these  exiles  are  Irish,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  six  shillings  ($  1.50)  a  week  as  liberal 
wages  for  the  father  of  a  family,  even  when  they  could  get 
employment  only  for  half  of  the  time.f 

Neither  ancient  nor  modem  history  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  fact,  that  up- 
wards of  three  millions  of  persons  were  fed  every  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
own  homes,  by  administrative  arrangements  emanating  from,  and  controlled  by,  one 
central  office."  —  The  Irish  CHw,  by  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

f  Seven  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  Irish  famine,  that  wild  genius,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  beheld  the  inevitable  effect,  upon  the  wages  of  English  workmen,  of  the  in- 
flux of  the  Irish  into  England,  and  thus,  in  his  quaint  fashion,  wailed  over  it :  — 

u  Crowds  of  miserable  Irish  darken  all  our  towns.  The  wild  Milesian  features, 
looking  false  ingenuity,  restlessness,  unreason,  misery,  and  mockery,  salute  you  on 
nil  highways  and  byways.  The  English  coachman,  as  he  whirls  past,  lashV 

ian  with  his  whip,  curses  him  with  his  tongue;  the  Milesian  is  holding  out  his 
hat  to  beg.  He  is  the  sorest  evil  this  country  has  to  strive  with.  In  his  rags  and 
laughing  savagery,  he  is  there  to  undertake  all  work  that  can  be  done  by  mere 
strength  of  hand  and  back,  for  wages  that  will  purchase  him  potatoes.  He  needs 
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Though  the  number  of  Irish  who  have  crossed  ovrr 

n  probably  does  not  equal  one  fourth  of  those  who 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill,  who 
generally  opposes  the  interference  of  government  on  any  occa- 
i,  makes  this  extraordinary  admission :  —  "  If  there  were  no 
r  escape  from  that  fatal  immigration  of  the  Irish,  which 
has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to  degrade  the  conditi. 
agricultural,  and  some  clsssei  of  oar  town  population,  I  should 
see  no  injustice,  and  the  greatest  possible  expediency,  in  check- 
ing that  destructive  inroad  by  prohibitive  laws." 

the  field  for  the  employment  of  industry  in  the  United 

States  is  not  widening.     An  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1846 

paralyzed  for  a  time  the  chief  branches  of  manufactures,  and 

brought  down  the  prices  of  bread-stuffe  and  other  provisions, 

M'veral  years,  to  a  point  which  gave  the  farmer  no  tempta- 

M  raise  more  of  them  than  were  necessary  for  home  con- 


bt  lodges  to  hie  mind  in  any  pig-hnteh  or  dog-h 


a  f  uit  of  tatters  tbt  getting  off  and  on  of  which  b  Mid  to 
on  ftjetimls  and  UM  high  tides  of  the  calen- 


oar. The  Saxon  man ,  if  bt  cannot  work  on  these  terms,  fads  no  work. 
A*y++m*t*C**m*m*Uk*ntm**M9m+v**t*1  Tbeyeanot 
stay  at  borne  and  starre.  It  is  just  and  natural  that  they  come  hither  as  a  curse  to 
ne>  A Uu!  for  them  too  it  is  not  a  luxury.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish  pop- 
ulation must  either  bt  improved  n  little,  or  else  exterminated Every  man 

who  will  take  the  statistk  speotnoles  off  bis  nose,  and  look,  may  discern  in  town  and 
country,  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English  laborers  approximates 
•ore  and  more  to  that  of  the  Irish  competing  with  them  in  all  markets ;  that  what- 
soever  labor,  to  which  mere  strength  with  little  skill  will  .office,  is  to  be  done,  will 
bt  done,  not  at  tbt  English  price,  hot  at  an  approximation  to  the  Irish  price;  at  a 
price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  superior  to  scarcity  of  third-rate  potatoes 
for  thirty  weeks  yearly ;  superior,  —  yet  hourly,  with  the  arrival  of  every  new  steam- 
boat, sinking  nearly  to  an  equality  with  that"  —  Oorfisst,  by  T.  Cathie. 
Mr.  DeQeinosy.ln  bis  "Logic  of  Political  Economy,"  observes:  -The  true  ruin 


possible  Poor  Bill    This  rain  lies,  first  and  chiefly,  in  the  gradual  degradation  of 
wages,  English  and  Scotch,  nnder  tbt  fierce  growth  of  Irish  competition ; 


Scotch.    In  Scotland,  the  case  is  even  worse  at  present  than  to  England."    AiPais- 
a  1841,  -the  sheer  impossibility  of  feeding  adequately  the  entire  body  of  claim- 
ants, coerced  the  humane  distributors  of  tbt  relief  into  drawing  a  line 
Scotch  and  Irish.    Then  it  was  that  the  total  aflktioo  became  known, -namely. 


xtrnt  to  which  Irish  intruders  apon  Scotland  bad  taken  the  bread  out  of 
her  own  children's  months.  As  toEngUi»d,Uhasloiigbeenaocepted  as  abir  stait- 
meet,  that  5O,ooo  Iruh  interlopers  annually  swell  the  great  tide  of  our  mttim  in- 
crease" ;  or  about  half  as  many  as  now  annually  come  to  tbt  United  Stales,  aad 
ebont  one  eighth  part  of  our  total  foreign  immigration. 
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sumption.     The  effect,  BO  far  as  agriculture  :i<  •  m<  d. 

was  suspended  in  1847,  and  partially  in  1848,  by  the  potaio- 
rot  in  Ireland,  and  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  KM  inland 
and  on  the  Continent,  which  caused  a  larp •  «1« -maml  for  Amer- 
ican articles  of  food  to  be  exported.  But  the  demand  and  the 
priee  fell  off  again  in  <ubsequent  years.  In  1850  and  1851, 
i lie  average  price  of  il.mr  in  our  Atlantic  seaports  was  about 
five  dollars  a  barrel,  a  price  at  which  the  farmers  of  the  West 
cannot  afford  to  export  it  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
lieving  a  glutted  market  by  a  sacrifice.*  Meanwhile  the  sale 
of  British  manufaeture-  in  this  country,  to  the  great  depression 
of  our  domestic  industry,  rapidly  increased.  Our  impor; 
ihe  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  iron,  for  the  year  ending 
in  June,  1851,  had  become  forty-three  per  cent,  and  for  that 
ending  in  June,  1853,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  percent. 
•han  they  were  the  year  before  the  alteration  of  tin- 
tariff.  To  pay  for  these  extravagant  importations,  we  \\ere 
obliged  to  sell  our  agricultural  products  at  the  reduced  price 
just  mentioned,  and  to  export  an  immense  amount  of  Califor- 
nia gold  besides. 

The  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labor  in  manufacturing  op- 
erations in  the  United  States  may  be  very  briefly  illustrated. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  from  the  ore  was  304,  capable  of  making  half  a 
million  of  tons  annually.  Within  three  years  after  the  effects 
of  the  new  tariff  began  to  be  felt,  167  of  these  furnaces,  or  •">('» 
per  cent,  were  put  out  of  blast,  and  the  iron  made  by  the  re- 
mainder was  49  per  cent  less  than  the  quantity  previon.-ly 
manufactured.  There  were  also  200  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron,  and  they  produced  about  200,000 
tons  annually;  within  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  tin- 
new  tariff,  their  product  fell  off  33  per  cent,  and  the  manufac- 
ture generally  ceased  to  yield  any  profit,  and  was  continued 
only  to  avoid  a  heavy  sacrifice  in  the  cost  of  the  machin< 


"  The  present  enhanced  price  (1855)  of  American  provision*  and  bread-staffs 
does  not  affect  this  argument  A  deficiency  of  the  crops  in  England,  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  the  disturbing  effect  upon  the  prices  of  all  commodities  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  Californian  and  Australian  gold,  is  the  cause  of  this  enhanced  price,  which, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  is  merely  nominal. 

t  To  the  suggestion,  that  these  unfortunate  results  may  possibly  be  attributable  to 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  504  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania 
exceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  ami  th<>  number  of  per- 
sons directly  employed  in  them,  when  all  at  work,  would  »>« 
30,103.    Reckoning  also  the  bands  employed  in  mining  and 
-porting  coal  and  ore  to  the  works,  and  in  transporting  the 
lied  iron  to  market,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  41,616  men 
i  the  iron  business  in  Pennsylvania  alone.     This 
'•  probably  produces  half  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in 
red  States;  and  as  the  statistics  now  given  leave  no 
r  least  one  half  of  the  worknn -n  formerly  engaged 
in  in  ikiiiLT  inm  were  dismissed,  it  is  certain  that  the  new  tariff 
•v  out  of  employment  40,000  laborers  in   this  business 
alone.     Most  of  these  discharged  workmen  necessarily  became 
farmers  and  agricultural  laborers,  and,  by  their  competition. 
tended  to  reduce  the  prices,  already  ruinously  low,  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 

This  is  not  all.  Within  three  years  after  this  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  the  price  of  tin-  imported  iron  began  to  rise  rapidly, 
and  in  1852  and  1853,  it  was  even  higher  than  it  had  been  be- 
•  h.-  rnin  <>t  the  home  manufacture.  Then,  at  a  great  cost, 
the  old  business  was  resumed,  the  deserted  works  were  re- 
paired, the  machinery  replaced,  and  the  manufacture  was 
again  ip  the  full  tide  of  i\  >ut  subject  to  another  decline 

and  fall  with  the  n--\t  fluctuation  in  the  foreign  market. 
injury  done  to  American  industry  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
quantity,  as  from  the  ruinous  fluctuations  in  price,  of  the  nu- 
ll commodities.    What  is  needed  from  a  protective  tariff 
in  thU  country  is,  to  prevent  tin-  foreign  article  from  being  fre- 
•>nt  liir  her  to  be  sold  below  its  cost,  in  order  to  relieve 
glutted  English  market     The  aggregate  cost  of  iron  to 
American  consumers,  during  the  eight  years  preceding  1854, 
was  undoubtedly  greater  than  if  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
i-h  the  tariff  of  1846  had  never  taken  place, 
ere  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  new  tariff  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 


or«Mr*dlnf .  ud  not  to  the  tariff  of  1  §46,  UM 

in  UM  year  when  the  prodoctkm  of  PeoMylruiia  iron  WM 

.«PPlYt£bo«m' 
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wool.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  these  manufactures 
tin -n  gave  employment  to  upwards  of  55,000  male  operatives, 
and  to  over  75,000  females,  a  inn  n  her  probably  not  so  great 
by  50  ]>< T  ( -cut  as  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  reduction  of 
duties  in  1846.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  these  m:muf:u -Hirers 
have  been  exposed,  have  not  been  destructive  to  many  works 
already  in  existence;  but  there  has  been  no  such  development 
or  extension  of  them  as  the  interests  of  the  country  required. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  now  placed,  that  the  great  departments  of 
industry  should  be  able  merely  to  sustain  themselves,  by  a 
great  effort,  at  the  point  which  they  had  reached  ten  years  ago. 
They  must  be  developed  and  multiplied  at  a  rate  proportioned 
at  least  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population  both  from  native 
and  foreign  sources.  Otherwise,  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
wages  of  labor  must  sink  to  the  level  at  which  they  have  long 
rested  in  Great  Britain.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  free 
trade  and  constantly  increasing  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  must  be,  to  establish  among  the 
inhabitants  of  both  of  them  the  same  standard  of  material 
well-being,  the  same  measure  and  distribution  of  individual 
prosperity.  Great  Britain  is  now  pouring  upon  us  in  a  full 
tide  both  the  surplus  of  her  population  and  the  products  of  her 
overtasked  manufacturing  industry.  She  is  giving  us  more 
mouths  to  feed,  at  the  moment  when  she  is  taking  away  from 
us  the  means  of  feeding  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  for- 
cing them  into  agricultural  industry,  and  thus  cheapening  still 
farther  the  agricultural  products  which  alone  she  can  receive 
from  us  in  exchange.  The  ocean,  which  once  separated  us, 
steam  has  contracted  to  a  span.  For  all  purposes  of  free  in- 
tercourse, we  are  now  virtually  two  contiguous  countries,  sep- 
arated by  no  mountain  barriers,  by  no  differences  of  race, 
language,  or  polity,  by  no  fundamental  dissimilarity  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  governed  by  the  same  system  of 
municipal  law.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  as  much  one  peo- 
|)1«  as  the  English  and  the  Irish,  or  the  English  and  the 
Scotch.  To  expect  that,  in  two  countries  thus  situated,  with- 
out any  special  direction  of  public  policy  towards  maintaining 
some  barrier  between  them,  the  pressure  of  population,  the 
profits  of  capital,  and  the  wages  of  labor  can  long  remain 
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unequal,  would  be  as  idle  as  to  believe  that,  without  the 

u  dam,  water  could  be  maintained  at  two  different 
levels  in  the  Mine  pond.     Throw  down  the  liiti.-  thut  remains 
•  r  protective  system,  and  let  the  emigration  from  Great 
tin  and  Ireland  to  our  shores  increase  to  half  a  million  an- 
nually, and  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the 
laborer's  hire  in  our  Atlantic  States  will  be  as  low  as  it  is  in 
England     Our  manufactures  would  flourish  then,  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  flourish  now ;  cheap  labor  is  the  only  requisite 
..i, m-  them  upon  the  same  level     It  is  i  the 

the  capital  now  embarked  in  our  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, that  we  would  advocate  a  return  to  what  has  been  well 
\merican  policy."  But  that  the  bulk  of 
our  laboring  population  should  fall  into  that  condition  when 
they  would  be  exposed  to  such  evils  as  have  visited  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  ten 
years,  —  that  the  nfce$$ary  standard  of  wages,  as  the  English 
economists  coll  it,  should  be  here,  as  well  as  there,  the  smallest 
torn  which  will  give  a  mere  subsistence, — this  we  should  re- 
gard as  the  greatest  calamity  which  the  folly  of  men  or  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  could  bring  upon  the  land 


CHAPTER    XV. 

TUB   CAUSES   OP   DIFFERENT    RATES   OP   WAGES    IN    DIFFERENT 
EMPLOYMENTS. 

effect  of  competition  upon  the  rates  of  wages  in  differ- 
employments  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Adam 
.-  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  work- 
in  different  arts  and  trades  are  paid  very  unequally,  if 
th.-ir  wages  be  reckoned  only  in  money.     A  blacksmith  usu- 
ion-    than    a  farm-laborer ;   a   watchmaker  move 
;h  :  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  —  for  these  also 
are  laborers  for  hir<-  —  more  \v:itrh-in:ik«-r.     How  can 

such  inequalities  exist,  when  com  ih.-  great  equalizing 
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agent,  is  always  at  work,  and  tends  always  to  brint;  |>n>fn>. 
wages,  and  prices  to  a  level?  Why  do  not  persons  leave 
those  employments  that  are  underpaid,  ;tnd  Hock  in 
which  receive  more  than  the  average?  The  answer  is,  thai 
laborers  are  paid  for  their  services  not  only  in  money,  but  in 
tlu>  various  degrees  of  credit  or  estimation  in  \\  Inch  their  busi- 
ness is  held,  in  the  agreeablencss  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
occupation,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  learning  it.  and  in  its  sev- 
eral other  peculiarities  ;  and  that  competition  is  often  limited 
by  circumstances,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  produce  its  full  effect. 
Competition  is  free  only  when  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  it;  and  men  compete  for  employment  in  different 
occupations  according  to  their  view,  not  merely  of  the  pecu- 
niary gains  which  it  offers,  but  of  the  various  circumstances, 
among  which  the  nominal  amount  of  wages  is  only  one,  that 
render  it  more  or  less  desirable.  I  borrow  with  some  enlarge- 
ment the  illustrations  of  this  topic  by  Adam  Smith  and  other 
economists. 

First,  "  the  wages  of  labor  vary  with  the  ease  or  hardship, 
the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honorableness  or  dishonorable- 
ness,  of  the  employment."  Thus,  the  work  of  a  stevedore, 
that  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels  at  the  wharves,  as  it  is 
more  humble,  dirty,  and  fatiguing,  is  more  highly  paid,  than 
that  of  a  shoemaker.  "  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though  an 
artificer,  seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  only  a  laborer,  does  in  eight  ;  his  work  is  not  quite  so 
dirty,  is  less  dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  daylight  and 
above  ground.  Honor  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all 
honorable  professions."  The  profession  of  a  teacher  is  more 
respectable  than  that  of  a  dressmaker;  and  therefore  many 
young  women,  here  in  New  England,  will  keep  school  at  three 
dollars  a  week,  when  they  might  earn  six  dollars  in  the  same 
time  by  ministering  to  their  countrywomen's  love  of  fashion 
and  elegance  in  dress.  Occupations  which  can  be  pursued  at 
home  are  not  so  largely  remunerated  as  those  which  must  be 
carried  on  within  the  precincts  of  a  great  manufactory.  A 
tanner's  daughter,  who  has  what  is  called  "slop-work" 
plied  to  her  at  home  from  the  cheap-clothing  establishirit 
cannot  earn  one  third  as  much  as  she  would  receive  for  tend- 
ing  a  loom  in  a  cotton-factory;  but  then  she  can  choose  her 
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own  hours  for  work  or  recreation,  can  rise  early  or  late,  and  be 
free  from  any  external  control.     This  freedom  of  action  is  paid 
•y  a  diminution  of  wages.    The  brakeman  employed  on  a 
A  ay  must  receive  higher  wages  than  the  laborer  employed 
'rading  the  road,  as  his  occupation  is  a  dangerous  one ;  he 
must  be  paid  for  the  not  improbable  event  of  breaking  a  leg  or 
an  arm,  or  losing  his  life.    The  laborers  employed  in  con- 
ting  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  received 
very  high  pay ;  they  were  compelled  to  go  far  from  home  into 
a  climate  so  pestilential,  that  probably  one  half  of  their  num- 
ber perished  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

"Secondly,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "the  wages  of  labor  vary 
with  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense, 
of  learning  the  business.  When  any  expensive  machine  is 
erected,  the  extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it  before  it 
Is  worn  >ust  be  expected,  will  replace  the  capital  laid 

out  on  it,  with  at  least  the  ordinary  profits.  A  man  educated 
at  the  expense  of  much  labor  and  time,  may  be  compared  to 
one  of  these  expensive  machines.  The  work  which  he  learns 
to  perform,  it  must  be  expected,  over  and  above  the  usual 
wages  of  common  labor,  will  replace  to  him  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  with  at  least  the  ordinary  profits  of  an 
equally  valuable  capital.  It  must  do  this  in  a  reasonable  time, 
regard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration  of  human 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  more  certain  duration  of  the  ma- 
dune.  The  difference  between  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  and 
those  of  common  labor  is  founded  on  this  principle." 

It  should  be  added,  that  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  moiv  (liflirult  employments,  for  which  a  quick  eye,  a 
dexterous  hand,  and  some  natural  taste  or  ingenuity,  are  often 
requisite.  Not  all  common  laborers,  after  any  expense  of  time 
and  training,  would  make  good  blacksmiths ;  nor  are  all  black- 
smiths capable  of  becoming  first-rate  machinists.  The  corn- 
tor  employment  in  the  more  difficult  trades  is  therefore 
first  limited  by  Nature,  through  the  various  capacities  which 
she  bestows  upon  men ;  and  secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation, which  not  all,  even  of  those  who  are  naturally  gifted, 
have  time,  money,  or  opportunity  to  obtain.  Engraving  has 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  talent  for  practising  it 
with  the  highest  success  is  as  rare  as  that  of  a  great  painter  or 
19 
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sculptor.  All  ordinary  engraver  may  not  earn  more  than  ;i 
watchmaker ;  but  a  single  copy  of  one  of  tin-  works  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  Sir  Robert  Sir  Hartolozzi,  or  1'iranesi,  now 

commands  a  high  price  in  the  market.  In  engineering,  the 
construe! ion  of  machinery,  and  ship-building,  great  natural 
ability,  improved  by  education  and  practice,  may  obtain  remu- 
neration so  liberal  as  to  appear  extravagant.  The  M-I -vices  of 
Paul  Moody  in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  machinery 
for  the  manufactories  at  Waltham  and  Lowell,  and  of  Tel- 
lord,  Stephenson,  and  Brunei  in  ihe  great  works  of  internal 
improvement  which  they  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  were 
paid  for  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prises which  they  directed.  "  In  some  manual  employments," 
says  .Mr.  .Mill,  ••  requiring  a  nicety  of  hand  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  at  any  cost, 
workmen  in  sufficient  numbers,  who  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  are  only 
limited  by  the  price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to  give  for 
the  commodity  they  produce.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
working  watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of  astronomical 
and  optical  instruments.  If  workmen  competent  to  such  em- 
ployments were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  are,  there 
would  be  purchasers  for  all  which  they  could  make,  not  indeed 
at  the  present  prices,  but  at  those  lower  prices  which  \vould  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  lower  wages." 

In  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions,  however,  though  a 
protracted  and  expensive  education  is  required  for  admission 
to  them,  the  rates  of  compensation,  on  an  average,  are  very 
.  —  sometimes  actually  lower  than  in  the  mechanic  trades. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
in  most  of  the  other  Western  States,  the  salaries  of  the  clergy- 
men are  not  equal  to  the  wages  of  good  journeymen  black- 
smiths; the  former  do  not  receive  an  average  of  more  than 
$  500  a  year ;  the  latter  readily  obtain  two  dollars  a  day,  or 
over  $600  a  year.  True,  some  of  the  clergymen,  especially 
in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations,  are  not  liberally 
educated  men;  but  the  great  majority  have  completed  their 
training  both  at  college  and  in  the  professional  schools.  At 
the  bar,  also,  though  a  few  eminent  practitioners  make  great 
gains,  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  whole  body  of  lawyer 
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equally  distributed  among  them,  would  hardly  equal  the  aver, 
age  wages  of  the  mechanic*.    The  cause  of  the  discrepancy 

his  particular  case,  however,  will  be  nipjahmd  hereafter. 
riivnicians  may  be  somewhat  better  paid  on  an  average, 

>qh  the  aggregate  earnings  of  their  craft  are  capriciously 
distributed,  an  ignorant  and  impudent  quack  often  obtain 

<•  than  a  competent  and  thoroughly  instructed  practitioner. 
because  there  is  no  certait  a  of  tho  physician's 

.  whether  the  patient  lives  or  dies,  it  is  generally  doubtful 
whether  the  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  nature  or  the  doctor. 
Smith  justly  attributes  the  inadequate  compensation 

iln.r  in  tin-  liberal  professions,  first,  to  the  superior  di#r 
or  hniiorableness  of  such  labor,  which  is  an  offset  f<>r  th«-  infe- 

pecnniary  reward;   secondly,  to  the  natural  confidence 

which  every  man  has  in  his  own  abilities  and  his  own  good 

\vhrreby  he  persuades  himself  that  he  shall  draw  one 

ie  few  great  prizes  in  the  law  unh.  instead  of  one 

10  many  blanks ;  and  thirdly,  so  far  as  literature  and  the 

sacred  ministry  are  concerned,  to  the  number  of  persons  who 

are  educated  for  those  occupations  at  the  public  expense.     The 

first  too  obvious  to  require  any  farther  illustration  t 

i*  already  received;  and  the  second  was  considered  (see 
page  45),  when  we  were  commenting  upon  what  may  be 
called  "  the  lottery  principle  "  in  human  nature,  whereby  san- 
guine visions,  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  a  pursuit  in 
\vhich  success  is  wholly  uncertain,  must  be  made  our  conso- 

•n  for  frequent  failure.     In  respect  to  the  last,  I  borrow  the 
language  of  Adam  Smith.    "  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so 
uportance,  that  a  proper  number  of  young  people 
should  be  educated  for  certain  professions,  that  sometimes  the 
:ind  sometimes  the  piety  of  private  founders,  have  es- 
tablished many  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibitiona,  bursaries, 
this  purpose,  which  draw  many  more  people  into  those 
trades  than  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  them.     In  all 
<    iristian  countries,  I  believe,  the  education  of  the  greater  part 
M  m«-n  is  paid  for  in  this  manner.     Very  few  of  them 
are  educated  altogether  at  tin -ir  own  expense.     The  I< 
ous,  and  expensive  education,  therefore,  of  those  who  are,  will 

always  procure  them  a  suitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people  who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
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willing  to  accept  of  a  much  smaller  recompense  than  what 
such  an  education  would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  competition  of  the  poor  takes  away  the  re- 
ward of  the  rich." 

In  i lie  United  States,  generally,  it  may  be  said,  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  Education  Societies  and  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors of  colleges,  the  clergy  are  educated  gratuitously,  —  a 
policy  very  well  designed  to  prevent  pulpits  from  becoming 
vacant,  but  not  so  likely  to  insure  the  respectability,  Ilic  ade- 
quate compensation,  or  even  the  sincerity,  of  those  \vh<>  lill 
them.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  bribed,  through  the 
offer  of  a  liberal  education  without  charge,  to  enter  the  minis- 
try, though  they  have  no  peculiar  fitness,  and  not  even  any 
strong  desire,  for  the  sacred  calling.  Nay,  it  may  sometimes 
happen,  that  the  parents  of  a  child  who  is  unfitted  for  almost 
any  other  pursuit,  because  weak  in  body  and  not  very  strong 
in  mind,  may  be  tempted,  by  this  liberal  proffer,  to  make  a 
minister  of  him,  being  encouraged  to  believe,  like  the  mother 
of  Dominie  Sampson,  that  "  he  may  wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit 
yet,"  though  he  cannot  wag  it  to  good  purpose  anywhere  else. 

"  Olim  trnncus  cram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Quum  fabcr,  inccrtus  scamnum  facerctne  Priapnm, 
Maluit  csse  dcum." 

In  respect  to  the  education,  in  part  gratuitous,  which  is 
offered  by  the  colleges  as  a  general  preparation  for  the  other 
professions,  though  the  effect  is  certainly  to  lessen  the  emolu- 
ments of  practitioners  by  increasing  the  number  of  competitors, 
sound  policy,  or  a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
requires  that  it  should  be  continued.  Adam  Smith,  with  his 
usual  bias  towards  the  principles  of  free  trade,  would  have  the 
whole  matter  regulated  by  the  natural  operation  of  supply  and 
demand,  assuming  that,  if  more  lawyers,  physicians,  and  liter- 
ary or  scientific  men  are  needed,  their  rates  of  compensation 
would  be  raised,  and  thus  more  persons  would  be  tempted  to 
enter  these  professions,  even  at  the  cost  of  educating  them- 
selves. But  the  immediate  earnings  of  literary  and  scientific. 
men,  as  already  explained,  are  inferior  to  their  merits,  and 
altogether  insufficient  for  their  wants ;  while  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  a  numerous 
class  of  highly  educated  men  should  exist  in  the  community, 


capable  of  appreciating  each  other' •  effort*,  and  of  aiding  the 

progren-  ••«,  science,  and  invention.    Basidei,  many 

benefit*  "-ml  culture,  in  order  that  the 

who  are  able  to  pn  n  t  he  highest  degree  may  be 

nun-  ini-H  the  requisite  preparatory  training,  without 

ities  may  not  produce  their 

JM.V  >usands  most  graduate  at  Oxford  and 

Cambridgr,  in  order  that  a  potuuble  Milton,  Newton,  or  Bent- 
ley  may  not  be  hindered  from  benefiting  the  world  by  hia 
genius.  It  is  a  commonplace  remark,  that  "  mute,  inglorious 

<m»"  probably  rest  in  every  village  churchyard.     Tha 
a  shortsighted  policy,  which  would  weigh  the  cost  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  against  only  the  average  result  upon  all  those 
who  are  trained  at  them ;  the  value  to  the  community  at  large 
lie  services  of  such  men  as  have  been  named  is  literal!) 
\v.>uM  outweigh  the  expense  <>; 
universities  enough  to  educate  the  whole  people. 
<  consideration  is  even  strong  enough  to  justify  the  policy 
dncating  most  clergymen  at  the  public  charge ;  withon 
the  world  might  have  lost  the  pleaching  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Thomas  Chalmers. 

I  i:im  Smith.  -Ml,.-  wages  of  labor  in  .litferent 
occupations  vary  with  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employ- 
ment. In  t he  greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  journeyman  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  employment  almo>  lay  in  the  year 

that  he  is  willing  to  work.     A  mason  or  bricklayer,  on  the 
contrary,  can  work  in -ith« -r  in  hanl  frost  nor  in  foul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times  depends  upon  the  ooca- 
il  calls  of  his  customers.     He  is  liable,  in  consequence,  to 
be  frequently  without  any.     What  he  earns,  therefore,  while 
rmplovtl,  must  not  only  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle, 
nr.iU  him  some  compensation  for  those  anxious  and  de- 
I'lmjT  moments  which  the  thought  of  so  precarious  a  sitna- 
inust  sometimes  occasion. "     It  is  easy  to -see  that  the 
person  who  can  be  employed  only  a  part  of  the  time  ought  to 
receive  higher  wages  than  one  who  has  regular  work  and  con- 
stant pay ;  and  for  evident  reasons,  his  compensation  must  be 
larger.    On  account  of  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  his 
occupation,  fewer  persons  will  be  disposed  to  engage  in 

competition  will  be  less,  and  he  will  be  able  to  raise 
19  • 
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his  price,  until  the  increased  pay  affords  an  adequate  comjx  n- 
sat  ion  for  the  inconstancy  of  the  employment. 

In  most  cases,  employers  take  all  the  ri.-K  :  that  is,  tiny  in- 
sure regular  wages  to  their  hands,  whether  the  work  be  (di- 
stant or  irregular,  lucrative  or  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses. 
Thus,  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach  receives  the  same  pav, 
whether  the  vehicle  be  full  or  empty;  and  the  elerk  in  a  store 
must  have  his  regular  salary,  though  business  is  sometimes 
dull,  and  he  has  little  to  do.  So,  also,  a  ship  must  be  manned 
by  sailors  enough  to  take  care  of  her  even  in  a  storm ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  ordinary,  pleasant  weather,  the  crew 
may  be  idle  more  than  half  of  the  time.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  person  employed  takes  the  risk,  and  his  wages  when  he  is 
at  work,  must  be  high  enough  to  compensate  him  for  occa- 
sional necessary  idleness.  Thus,  the  driver  of  a  hackney-coach 
is  paid  only  a  certain  proportion  of  what  he  can  earn  during 
the  day ;  and  the  crews  of  our  American  whaling-vessels  gen- 
erally "  go  upon  shares,"  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  they  have  no 
monthly  wages,  but  receive  the  value  of  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
oil  that  they  take.  As  ships  sometimes  come  home  "  clean," 
or  without  any  oil,  so  that  they  obtain  nothing  for  one  or  two 
years'  labor,  their  share  of  a  full  cargo  ought  to  exceed,  and 
actually  does  considerably  exceed,  the  ordinary  amount  of  sea- 
men's wages  for  a  voyage  of  the  same  length. 

The  fourth  cause  assigned  by  Adam  Smith  for  variation  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  is  the  small  or  great  trust  that  must  be  re- 
posed in  the  person  employed.  Thus,  goldsmiths  and  jewel- 
lers are  paid  more  liberally  than  workers  in  brass  or  iron,  not 
on  account  merely  of  their  greater  skill,  and  in  spite  of  their 
labor  being  more  agreeable  and  less  fatiguing,  but  because  of 
the  greater  value  of  the  materials  \\\\\\  which  they  arc  in- 
trusted. "  We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician,  our  fortune, 
and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputation,  to  the  lawyer  and  attor- 
ney. Such  confidence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people 
of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward  must  be  such, 
therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in  the  society  which  so 
important  a  trust  requires.  The  long  time  and  the  great  ex- 
pense which  must  be  laid  out  in  their  education,  when  com- 
bined with  this  circumstance,  necessarily  enhance  still  further 
the  price  of  their  labor." 


On  the  same  principle,  also,  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
tin  handling  of  much  money,  such  as  the  cashiers  and  tellers 
of  banks,  the  treasurers  and  managers  of  manufacturing  and 
railroad  corporations,  must  receive  high  salaries.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  there  is  some  degradation  in  being  re- 
warded for  common  honesty,  as  men  ought  to  be  honest  u 
t*ing  pa  80  they  ought ;  but  what  they  are  paid 

:«,  not  honesty,  l>ut  the  P-;  f«>r  honesty,  —  that  seen- 

which  is  found  in  their  well-known  previous  lives  and 
character,  and  in  the  general  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
they  will  be  faithful   ;..  th* -ir  trust     Not  all,  not  even 
many  persons,  are  lucky  enough  to  be  well  known  to  the  corn- 
it  large,  as  deserving  full  confidence  in  any  office,  how- 
ever much  exposed  to  temptation.     The  competition  for  such 
offices  being  thus  restricted  to  a  few,  they  are  enabled  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  services,    Sometimes  security  is  taken,  the 
persons  employed  being  required  to  give  bonds  to  a  heavy 
amount  for  their  fid*  heir  engagements.     In  this  case, 

there  is  no  need  «•;"  tin -ir  integrity  being  well  known  to  the 
public  at  large ;  it  is  enough  that  they  have  so  far  earned  the 
confidence  of  a  few  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  bonds- 
men. The  contrivance  of  giving  bonds  thus  opens  the  corn- 
ids  to  reduce  salaries,  but  not  to  make  them 
so  low  as  they  would  be  if  no  bonds  were  required. 

Fifthly,  says  Adam  Smith,  ••  the  wages  of  labor  in  different 
•H  vary  according  to  the  probability  or   improba- 
bility of  success  in  them.     In  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanic 
trades,  success  is  almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain  in  the  lib- 
eral professions.    Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  and  it  is  at  least  twenty 
f  he  ever  makes  such  proficiency  as  will  enable  him  to 
lie  business.     In  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  those  who  draw 
prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is  lost  by  those  who  draw  the 
blanks.     In  a  profession  where  twenty  foil  for  one  that  suc- 
ceeds, that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have  been  gained 
by  the  unsuccessful  twenty.    The  counsellor  at  law,  who  per- 
haps, at  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something  by  his 
profession,  ought  to  receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own 
so  tedious  and  expensive  education,  but  of  that  of  more  than 
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twenty  others,  who  are  never  likely  to  make  anything  by  it. 
I  travagant  soever  the  fees  of  conn -el  lors  at  law  may 

sometimes  appear,  their  mil  retribution  is  nrvrr  equal  to  tl 

The  average  gains  of  practitioners  at  the  bar  arc  rrdurrd  by 
tlir  great  number  of  those  who  rntrr  thr  ]>rofession  without 
depending  upon  it  for  support,  as  they  have  independent 
means  of  livelihood,  and  desire  only  a  gent n  1  «  \<  use  for  doing 
nothing.  Somr,  also,  have  recourse  to  the  law,  because  it  is 
not  only  a  highly  reputable  business,  but  is  an  easy  mode  of 
making  thr  transition  to  political  life.  Many  thus  appear  to 
be  waiting  for  clients,  who  are  really  on  the  look-out  only  for 
a  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  legislature  or  to  Congress. 
Though  these  two  classes  of  persons  do  not  entrr  actively  into 
thr  com  pr  tit  ion  for  fees,  their  presence  diminishes  the  chances 
of  success  for  those  who  hope  to  rise  in  the  profession ;  some 
business  occasionally  falls  into  their  hands,  and  they  increase 
the  crowd  in  thr  midst  of  which  merit  and  ability  often  remain 
hidden  from  the  world.  Hence,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks, 
while  the  ordinary  income  of  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  ex- 
ceeds their  ordinary  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
annual  gains  of  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  their  annual  expenses.  The  profession  is  but  a  lot- 
tery at  the  best,  even  for  those  who  dib'gently  qualify  them- 
selves for  it,  and  found  upon  it  their  only  hopes  of  success ;  the 
splendor  of  a  few  prizes  in  it  is  apt  to  dazzle  the  judgment  of 
many,  who,  by  a  cool  calculation  of  the  chances,  would  br  in- 
duced to  try  a  different  occupation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  success  is  more  doubtful  at  the  bar  than 
in  any  other  business.  In  this  country,  undoubtedly,  tradr  is 
11  v  uncertain,  for  it  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  those  who 
engage  in  it  become  insolvent  in  the  course  of  the  first  five 
years ;  and  of  those  who  escape  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  not 
one  in  ten  succeeds  in  amassing  a  fortune.  But  "uncertainty 
of  success,"  as  Mr.  Senior  remarks,  "cannot  well  affect  the 
wages  of  common  labor,  since  no  man,  unless  he  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  capitalist,  unless  he  have  a  fund  for  his  interme- 
diate Hip  port,  can  devote  himself  to  an  employment  in  which 
the  success  is  uncertain."  He  remarks,  moreover,  "  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  uncertainty.  In  some  cases,  the  hazard  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  employment  itself,  and  recurs, 


or  WAOSS. 

J  degree,  at  every  operation, 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  are  instances  Experience  and 
skill  may  somewhat  diminish  the  risk  ;  but  the  best  smuggler 
and  the  best  maker  of  gunpowder  probably  each  suffers  an 
average  amount  of  loss.  But  there  are  employments  in  which 
•access,  if  once  fl//m'j*f</t  is  permanent  Such  is  often  the  case 
lining.  That  mining  is  generally  the  road  to  ruin  is  notc- 
M  in  all  mining  countries  ;  but  there  are  miners  who  have 
never  suffered  a  loss.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  liberal 
pVoiMrioM,  (iru.fin-  tin-in  I.,  in-  BJ  DDeertaifl  sj  \«i.un 
Smith  believed  them  to  be,  the  evil  to  which  that  uncertainty 
refers  is  experienced  only  by  those  who  fail.  To  those  who 
succeed,  they  afford  a  revenue  <  -mint  -ntly  safe  and  regular. 

r  uncertainty  is  personal.    It  arises  from  the  error 
which  every  man  is  subject,  when  he  compares  his  own  qualifi- 
cations with  those  of  his  rivals.     If  he  be  found  on  the  actual 
rinr.  his  failure  is  irretrievable;  in  the  other  altenia- 
tivr,  hi- 


The  inequalities  thus  far  considered  proceed  from  causes 
that  are  inherent  in  the  employments  themselves.  But  there 
are  others,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  which  arise  from  the  pe- 
culiar laws  and  customs  of  different  nations,  and  which  operate 
by  obstructing  the  competition  that  would  otherwise  reduce 
wages  and  profits  to  a  lev*  1.  If  <>th<  r  things  are  equal,  and  if 
persons  are  1  h«-ir  own  choice,  they  will  flock  into  the 

occupations  that  are  more   1  ,   and  will  desert  those 

which  arc  taw  productive,  until  thr  increased  supply  of  labor 
and  capital  in  the  former,  and  the  diminished  supply  in  the 
latter,  bring  about  equality  between  the  two  classes.  But  peo- 
ple are  not  always  left  to  themselves  ;  hinderances  often  exist, 
sometimes  created  by  the  laws,  sometimes  only  by  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  which  obstruct  the  free  movement 
of  labor  and  capital  from  one  occupation  to  another. 

most  remarkable  of  the  hinderances  *xi*ting  by  force  of 
law  are  the  exclusive  privileges  that  were  granted  to  the  cor- 
porations, or  guilds  of  trade,  which  formerly  existed  in  almost 
ever;.  :i  Europe,  but  which  are  now  rapidly  dying  out 

Ail  the  persons  practising  any  one  art  or  trade  in  a  particular 
,  such  as  the  tailors,  the  brewers,  the  tanners,  the  gold- 
smiths, tax,  were  united  into  a  company,  which  received  from 
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the  government  by  charier  the  exclusive  riirht  to  practise  their 
vocation.  The  competition  in  this  art  or  trade  was  thus  re- 
stricted to  those  who  had  been  made  free  of  the  company; 
and  no  person  could  become  free  of  the  trade,  till  he  IK 
an  apprenticeship  to  it,  usually  for  seven  years,  and  had  com- 
plied with  other  regulations,  which  were  often  intentionally 
made  numerous  and  vexatious,  in  order  to  prevent  too  in 
persons  from  entering  the  business  and  diminishing  its  pr< 
Thus,  the  number  of  apprentices  which  each  master  might  ha\e 
was  often  determined  by  law,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  fee  or 
fine  was  exacted,  before  the  apprentice  who  had  completed  his 
term  could  become  free  of  the  craft.  "  In  their  greatest  pros- 
perity, these  fraternities,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  be- 
came important  bodies,  in  which  the  whole  community  was 
enrolled ;  each  had  its  distinct  common  hall,  made  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  it-  particular  trad* •,  and  had  its  common  prop- 
erty." Membership  became  the  principal  avenue  of  admission 
to  the  general  franchise  of  the  municipality  ;  and  as  the  imped- 
iments to  becoming  freemen  were  multiplied,  the  manage- 
ment of  civic  affairs  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  little 
ob'garchy.  Sometimes,  the  royal  charters  expressly  vested  the 
local  government,  and  even  the  immediate  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  in  small  councils,  originally  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  ever  after  self-elected.  But  of  late  years,  tin- 
laws  requiring  apprenticeship  have  been  repealed  or  essentially 
amended,  and  in  England,  the  Reform  Bill,  together  with  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  has  swept  away  nearly  all  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  these  incorporated  trades;  but  many  of  the 
companies,  especially  in  London,  still  exist,  having  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  large  funds,  and  some  local  dignities 
and  rights,  which  cause  membership  of  them  to  be  highly 
pri/ed.  There  are,  in  all,  eighty-one  of  these  incorporated 
trades  in  London,  twelve  of  them  being  called  the  Great  Com- 
panies, and  from  one  of  these  the  Lord  Mayor  must  be  chosen. 
They  have  become  charitable,  rather  than  political  or  trading 
institutions,  and  they  expend  their  revenues  partly  in  festivi- 
ties, but  principally  in  pensions  to  widows  and  decayed  breth- 
ren, the  support  of  schools,  &c.* 

*  These  incorporated  trades  most  not  be  confounded  with  what  are  commonly 
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«  All  such  incorporations,"  says  Adam  Smith,  « were  an- 
ciently called  ftfeerftte*,  which  incited  i,  the  proper  Latin 
•r  any  incorporation  whatever.     The  University 

t  Tailors,  Ace.,  are  expressions  which 
monly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns. 
hose  particular  incorporations  which  are  now  pccn- 
.   r.ilM   Umvtrtitiet  were  first  established,  the  term  of 
year'-  \v  I...  I.  it  was  necessary  to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in  common  trader 
\vhirli  the  incorporations  were  much  more  ancient     As  to 
have  wrought  seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified 

V.M-  ii.-«-.---;ir\   in  nnl«T  to  i-iititli-   any  |HT-«»M  t..  KnOOOSl  :i  IM;I*- 

i\.  himsHf  apprentices  in  a  common  trade,  so  to 

have  studied  seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified  was 

necessary  to  become  a  Master,  Teacher,  or  Doctor  (words  an- 

^ynonymoos)  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scholars 

or  apprentices  (words  likewise   originally  synonymous)  to 

*lu.l\    uii'l.  r  him." 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  incorporated  trades  was  like 
that  of  ...ir  in.Mi.-ni  inspection  laws,  to  insure  the  good  or  mer- 
chantable quality  of  the  commodities  offered  for  sale ;  this  end 
as  proposed  to  effect,  by  ordaining  that  the  articles  should 
be  manufactured  only  by  practised  and  skilful  workmen,  who 


for  manofacturing.  banking,  turnpike,  or 
potes,  here  in  America;  thoof*  the  similarity  of  name  and  origin  has 

political  odin  against  the  latter     The  old  gnildf  of  trade  were  proper 
being  permitted  to  exercise  the  craft  which  was  their 
Bat  oar  modern  corporations  hare  no  exclosire  privilege*  ;  any 
maj  begin  <x»p«kk«  with  tiMitm 
the  object  b  ooe  of  great  pob. 
a  claow  is  in- 
to build  a  similar 
it.  for  a 


Bat  >arh  privilege*  are  BOW  not  often  granted,  and 
are  MM  always  respected,  eren  when  tke  pablk  nith  U  pledged  for  them.    The 
if  usually  granted  only  to  enable  persons  of  small  property  to  club  their 


Besot,  as  already  explained,  they  are  true  democratic 

UssWtfMWualhf'ffi     •^sjamlailsi       •Mstia     Sk*k 

•uip   prmopMi  w^nirn  om 

with  much  sucre**  both  in  England  and 
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had  served  a  full  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  But  as  Adam 
'ih  remarks  "the  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can 
give  no  security  that  insufficient  workman-hip  shall  not  fre- 
quently be  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  this  is  done,  it  is 
usually  the  effect  of  fraud,  and  not  of  inability ;  and  the  long- 
est apprenticeship  can  irivc  no  security  against  fraud."  The 
inspection-mark  upon  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  salted  meat,  or 
pickled  fish,  or  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  printed  upon  a 
bale  of  cloth,  is  a  much  better  guaranty  of  the  quality  of  the 
article.  Besides,  loni:  apprenticeships  arc  not  needed,  as  the 
mystery  of  any  handicraft  can  be  learned  in  less  than  a  year, 
so  that  the  operative  can  work,  not  as  speedily  indeed,  but  as 
well,  that  is,  he  can  turn  out  as  perfect  an  article,  as  any 
eran  in  the  business.  At  any  rate,  he  will  be  the  quickest  to 
learn,  who  has  the  prospect  of  being  fully  paid  just  as  soon  as 
he  can  complete  the  article  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and 
who  is  furthermore  required  to  pay  for  the  tools  and  materials 
that  he  spoils.  The  real  purpose  of  the  guild  was  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  under  the  cover  of  which,  purchasers 
were  obliged  to  take  what  they  offered  for  sale,  at  such  prices 
as  they  chose  to  affix,  or  do  without  the  commodity  altogether. 
Individual  members  of  the  company,  it  is  true,  might  compete 
with  each  other;  but  their  competition  was  always  subject  to 
the  by-laws  enacted  by  the  council  of  the  guild. 

Old  expedients  come  up  for  renewed  trial,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  with  only  a  change  of  name.  The  modern  Trades' 
Unions,  strikes,  and  associations  of  operatives,  are  but  the  an- 
cient guilds  revived,  their  avowed  object  being  to  raise  wages 
and  prices  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors.  Even 
here  in  America,  where  the  utmost  freedom  of  competition  has 
been  the  life  of  trade,  and  there  are  fewer  restrictions  upon  in- 
dustry, either  legal  or  consuetudinary,  than  in  any  country 
upon  earth,  at  a  recent  strike  of  the  journeyman  printers,  the 
Union  required  that  only  a  certain  number  of  apprenti 
should  be  employed  in  each  office,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  journeymen  in  it,  and  that  women  or  girls  should  not 
be  employed  to  set  types,  though  it  is  an  occupation  in  which 
they  are  nearly  as  well  fitted  to  excel  as  in  the  use  of  the 
needle.  Mr.  Laing,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  politic -al 
economist,  seriously  argues  in  favor  of  such  measures,  on  the 
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ground  that  **  labor  itself  is  a  property,  entitled  to  legal  protee- 
as  much  as  land,  or  goods,  or  any  kind  of  property  that 
r  produce*"  ;  and  that  "the  supply  of  the  public  with  all 
mdicraft,  or  labor  of  skill,  [>h<m)d  be]  con- 
tboae  who  had  aeqnired  a  property  in  that  labor." 
I  It-re  appear*  to  be  a  cv  «»f  thought ;  labor  is  rightly 

considered  aa  property,  and  is  mott  effectually  protected  as 
\v)i«n  it  run  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  or  in  any  occu- 
pation, which  the  laborer  prefers.     To  create  any  impedii 
•ie  transition  of  labor  from  one  employment  to  anoth* 
not  to  protect,  but  to  violate,  the  essential  rights  of  industry. 
To  give  m.lividual,  or  any  association,  the  monopoly 

of  any  article  or  any  employneot,  is  to  create  in  the  favored 
class  a  right  of  prop*--  thai  m<  n's  labor,  —  that  is,  a  right 

to  prevent  all  other  persons  from  selecting  their  own  occupa- 
X  the  best  use  tl  nn  of  th«-ir  physical 

and  mental  powers ;  it  is  also  to  tax  the  whole  community  for 
f  the  favored  class,  by  compelling  the  former  to 
pay  such  a  price  for  the  commodity,  or  such  wages  for  the 
labor,  a-  r  mny  H-quirr.     I  Vires  are  equitably  adjusted, 

when  the  seller  says  to  the  purchaser,  *  Pay  me  what  I  ask,  or 
manufacture  the  article  for  yourself.'     The  anci  >rpo» 

rated  companies  and  the  modern  Trades'  Unions  say,  'Pay 
me  what  I  ask,  or  do  without  th«-  art  id.-  altogether;  you  shall 
havr  th«  ;rinLr  thr  ar  yourself.' 

How  does  Mr.  Laing  suppose,  th;it  the  operatives  in  any  craft, 
whether  they  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  •  not, 

can  have  " acquired  a  property  in  that  labor"?     Unqucv- 
ably  they  are  entitled  to  prosecute  it  themselves;   but  they 
have  no  right,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  keep  other  persons 

f  the  same  employment 

Adam  Smith  takes  a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  when 
he  says :  **  The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor, 
as  it  nn. 1. in.- n  of  all  orhrr  property,so  it  is  the 

most  sacred  and  inviolable.     The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man 
lies  in  the  strength  and  dart*  hands;  and  to  hinder 

him  i ploying  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  man- 

lier he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain 
violation  of  thi-  most  sacred  property.     It  is  a  manifest  en- 
croachment upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  the  workman  and  of 
M 
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those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders 
the  one  from  working  at  what  ho  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think  proper.  To  judge 
whether  he  is  fit  to  be  employed,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  1 1n- 
discretion of  the  employers  whose  interest  it  so  much  con- 
cerns." 

These  principles,  however,  are  not  of  universal  application; 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  restraints  that 
are  imposed  by  the  laws  of  most  countries  upon  admission 
into  the  learned  professions.  Usually,  the  purchaser  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  he  buy?,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  that  he  deals  with ;  a  regard  for  his  own  in- 
terest will  protect  him  against  fraud  more  effectually  than  any 
regulations  which  the  government  can  devise.  But  it  is  not 
so,  when  he  buys  the  services  of  a  physician.  Health  or  sick- 
ness, life  or  death,  then  depends  upon  the  competent  informa- 
tion and  skill  of  the  person  employed  by  him ;  and  of  these 
qualities  he  is  a  very  poor  judge,  as  sickness  may  have  been  a 
rare  occurrence  in  his  family,  as  the  consequences  of  an  error 
may  be  fatal,  and  as  the  event  indicates  but  very  imperfectly 
the  beneficial  or  injurious  consequences  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment pursued.  A  plausible  charlatan  may  easily  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  many  valuable  lives  may  be 
lost  before  his  ignorance  and  presumption  can  be  fully  ex- 
posed. Most  governments  attempt  to  protect  the  community 
against  such  injury,  by  multiplying  restrictions  upon  irregular 
practitioners,  and  extending  the  full  privileges  of  the  profes 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  obtained  a  diploma,  or  certificate  of  compe- 
tency, from  a  board  of  duly  qualified  examiners.  A  similar 
policy  is  usually  pursued  with  respect  to  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men, though  the  reasons  in  its  favor  are  not  so  conclusive  as 
in  the  case  of  physicians.  Ignorance  and  deception  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  pulpit  are  more  easily  detected  than  in  the  sick- 
room. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  competition  for  employment  is 
sometimes  restricted,  not  only  by  law,  but  by  the  custom 
the  country,  or  by  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.     In 
the  United  States,  mobility  of  fortune,  station,  and  employ- 
ment is  the  most  striking  feature  of  society ;  no  impediment 
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••ated  by  law  or  funhion  to  the  roost  frequent  and  sudden 

i  igeu  of  position  and  business.    Thus  an  equalizing  process 

U  constantly  going  on  with  respect  both  to  wages  and  profit* ; 

profession  or  employment  can  enjoy  even  a  momentary 

nitoge,  without  sharing  it  among  a  crowd  of  competitors. 

!  Ingiand,  it  is  far  otherwise;  a  well-established  and  clearly 
defined  gradation  of  ranks  has  existed  so  long,  and  has  so 

tided  the  habits  and  expectations  of  the  people,  that  com- 
parati  vel y  few  think  of  stepping  out  of  the  station  or  the  busi- 
ness to  \\ln.-h  they  were  born.  The  larger  emoluments  and 
superior  advantages  of  a  different  position  hardly  attract  their 
notice,  and  certainly  excite  no  emulation  or  regret 

Mill  has  given  a  lively  picture  of  this  condition  of 
thm--.  and  its  consequences.    a  So  complete,"  he  says,  "has 

t-rto  been  the  separation,  so  strongly  marked  the  line  of 
demarcation,  between  the  different  grades  of  laborers,  as  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  a  hereditary  distinction  of  caste;  each 
employment  being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  children  of  those 
already  employed  in  it,  or  in  employments  of  the  same  rank 


it  in  social  estimation,  or  from  the  children  of 
who,  if  originally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded  in  raising 
themselves  by  their  exertions.  The  liberal  professions  are 
mostly  supplied  by  the  sons  of  either  the  professional  or  the 

classes ;  the  more  highly  skilled  manual  employments  are 

in  the  sons  of  skilled  artisans,  or  of  the  class  of 

tradesmen  who  rank  with  th<  m;  the  lower  classes  of  skilled 

employments  are  in  a  similar  case;  and  unskilled  laborers, 

i  occasional  exceptions,  remain  from  1  son  in  tin -ir 

pristine  condition.     Consequently,  the  wages  of  each  class 

hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  increase  of  its  own  popu- 

n.  rather  than  of  the  general  population  of  the  com. 
If  the  professions  are  overstocked,  it  is  because  the  class  of 
society  from  which  they  have  always  mainly  been  supplied 
has  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  because  most  of  that 
class  have  numerous  families,  and  bring  up  some,  at  least,  of 

-  sons  to  professions."     l-   would  be  more  correct  to  say, 

the  learned  professions  are  overstocked  because  they  are 

recruited  from  every  rank  in  society  above  that  of  the  artisans ; 

-on*  of  merchants  being  ambitious  of  admission  to  them, 
and  the  younger  sons  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  nobility,  as 
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well  as  of  professional  mm  t!  A\\I\^  in  them,  and  in 

the  service  of  government,  tin-  only  mean-  which  the  right  of 
primogeniture  has  left  them  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  without 
itiug  the  social  position  to  -winch  tl  •  l><>rn.      It  is 

the  fixity  of  the  other  ranks  in  ihc  kingdom,  and  the  institu- 
tion- which  are  designed  to  maintain  that  fixity,  which  indi- 
rectly operate  to  swell  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  learned  professions  and  to  offices  under  umernment. 
"If  the  wages  of  artisans,"  continues  Mr.  Mill,  "remain  so 
much  higher  than  those  of  common  laborers,  it  is  because  arti- 
sans are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do  not  marry  so  early  or  so 
inconsiderately." 

In  England,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  some  of  the  States  of 
this  country,  an  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  labor  is  cre- 
ated by  the  poor  laws.  A  town  or  parish  is  bound  to  support 
those  paupers  only  who  were  born  in  it.  or  who,  in  various 
ways  specified  by  the  laws,  have  obtained  a  "  settlement " 
within  its  limits.  Sometimes,  forty  days'  undisturbed  r< -H- 
dence  were  made  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  settlement ;  more 
stringent  regulations  required  that  the  person  should  have  been 
assessed  to  parish  rates  and  paid  them,  or  should  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  there,  or  have  been  hired  into  service  there 
and  remained  in  such  service  for  a  full  year.  Those  who  have 
not  complied  with  these  requisites  may  be  warned  off,  or  sent 
home  to  the  parish  where  they  belong.  Through  such  regula- 
tions,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a  superfluity  of  labor  in 
one  place,  and  considerable  deficiency  of  it  in  another,  and 
that  industry  may  be  very  unequally  compensated  in  different 
districts.  Frequent  litigation  arises  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, as  the  facts  in  each  case  are  often  imperfectly  known  or 
diiiicult  to  be  proved;  and  cases  of  extreme  hardship  some- 
times happen,  as  when  a  family  reduced  by  poverty  and  sick- 
ness are  forcibly  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  place  which 
they  have  chosen  for  their  home,  or  are  sent  travelling  over  the 
whole  country  in  search  of  the  parish  to  which  they  rightfully 
belong.  But  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  evil  is  not  one 
of  much  moment  here  in  America,  where  the  wages  of  labor 
are  high,  and  where  there  is  but  little  pauperism  among  the 
native  born,  and  that  little  can  be  supported  at  insignificant 
expense.  No  great  pains,  therefore,  are  taken  to  prevent  a 
person  from  obtaining  a  settlement  wherever  he  likes. 
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But  the  great  influx  of  foreign  immigrant*,  many  of  whom 
are  extremely  poor,  while  some  were  paupers  at  home,  and 
have  been  sent  over  to  this  country  by  the  pariah  authorities 

to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  their  maintananc*,  make*  this 

••ct  one  of  considerable  importance  for  the  Stetea  on  the 
coast    The  charge  of  foreign  paupers  is  assumed  by 
ili.-  in.lividual  States,  aa  the  matter  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  our  restricted  national  government,  and  as  no  one 
town  or  district,  more  than  another,  is  fairly  chargeable  with 
the  rapport  of  this  class  of  the  poor.     To  require  the  ship- 
master who  brings  them  over  to  give  bonds  that  they  shall 
become  chargeable  as  paupers,  or  to  levy  a  duty  on  all  in 
grants,  so  as  to  form  a  fun<l  f«r  the  support  of  the  poor  among 
them,  are  measures  win  ^h  generally  adopted,  are  of 

>tful  expediency  and  legality.  Payment  of  the  bonds  is 
easily  evaded  when  any  length  of  time  has  intervened,  or  when 

foreign  poor  have  wandered  into  the  inland  States ;  and 
the  fund  collected  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  under  a 
doubtful  authority,  as  it  belongs  to  Congress  alone  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce,  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  expenses 
of  pauperism  in  Connecticut  or  Pennsylvania.  As  the  evil 
becomes  greater  with  the  now  constantly  increasing  flood  of 
immigration,  some  comprehensive  measure  will  probably  be 
devised  to  meet  it.  which  will  require  the  joint  action  of  Con* 
grass  and  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Senior  justly  remarks,  that  "the  ditlu  ulty  with  which 
labor  is  transferred  from  one  occupation  to  another  is  th<>  prin- 
cipal evil  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  It  exists  in  proportion 

to  division  of  labor.  In  a  savage  state,  almost  every  man 
is  equally  fit  to  exercise,  and  in  fact  does  exercise,  almost  every 
employment  But  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  two 

stances  combine  to  render  narrower  and  narrower  the  field 
within  which  a  given  individual  can  be  profitably  employed. 

he  first  place,  the  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer ;  in  a  large  manufactory,  the  man  who 
is  engaged  in  one  of  these  operations  has  little  experience  in 
any  of  the  others.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  skill  which 
the  division  of  labor  gives  to  each  distinct  class  of  artificers 
generally  prevents  whatever  peculiar  dexterity  an  individual 
may  have  from  being  of  any  value  in  a  business  to  which  he 
•JO- 
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has  not  boon  brought  up.  A  workman  whose  specific  labor 
has  eea-rd  lo  be  in  demand,  finds  every  other  lonij-eMablished 
employment  filled  by  persons  whose  time  lias  been  devoted  to 
it  from  the  age  at  which  their  organs  were  still  pliable  ami 
their  attention  fresh." 

This  subject  is  excellently  illustrated  by  Mr.  Laini:,  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  emigrants  to  perform  the 
novel  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by  their  change  of  r- 
"  Two  hundred  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  when  the  peopling  of 
the  old  American  colonies  was  going  on,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  mother  country  was  essentially  agricultural ; 
but  every  working  man  could  turn  his  hand  to  various  kinds 
of  work,  as  well  as  to  the  plough.  He  was  partly  a  smith, 
carpenter,  wheelwright,  stone-mason,  shoemaker.  The  useful 
arts  were  not,  as  now,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  artisans  bred  to 
no  other  labor  but  their  own  trade  or  art;  very  expert,  skilful, 
and  cheap  producers  in  that,  but  not  used  to,  or  acquainted 
with,  any  other  kind  of  work.  This  inferior  stage  of  civili/a- 
tion,  in  which  men  were  not  cooperative  to  the  same  extent  as 
now,  but  every  man  did  a  little  at  everything,  and  made  a 
shift  with  his  own  unaided  workmanship  and  production, 
a  condition  of  society  very  favorable  to  emigration-enterprise 
and  to  colonization.  It  continues  still  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  the  main  reason  why  their  settlers  in  the  backwoods  are 
more  handy,  shift  better  for  themselves,  and  thrive  better,  than 
the  man  from  this  country,  who  has  been  all  his  life  engaged 
in  one  branch  of  industry,  and  in  that  has  had  the  cooperation 
of  many  trades  preparing  his  tools  and  the  materials  for  his 
work. 

"  Another  advantage  for  emigration  in  that  state  of  society 
which  we  in  Great  Britain  have  entirely  outgrown,  was,  that 
the  female  half  of  the  population  contributed  almost  as  much 
as  the  male  half  to  the  subsistence  of  a  family,  especially  an 

emigrant  family In  the  days  of  King  James,  and  of 

Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  and  down  even  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  emigrant  could  reckon  upon  the  household 
work  of  the  females  of  his  family  as  more  or  less  profitable, 
and  at  least  saving,  by  the  production  of  all  clothing  material 
In  genteel  families  at  home,  all  the  family  linen  and  cloth  for 
common  wear,  and  often  some  for  sale  in  the  country  towns, 
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wa«*  prodiuvd  l>y  hou-M-hold  work.  Tin-  pn.-r.v-.  of  MM  -i«  -iy  t., 
a  higher  state  of  material  refinement  bat  entirely  superseded 
such  family  production.  Cooperative  labor  in  factories  sup- 
plies  the  pubttfl  with  much  better  and  finer  goods;  and  the 
public  taste  is  so  much  refined  by  the  continual  enjoymei 
finer  articles,  that  the  old  mode  and  quality  of  production 
would  not  satisfy  it  now  ;  but  that  former  state  was  more  fa- 
vorable to  emigration  than  our  present  more  advanced  social 
condition.  There  Mams  to  be  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  na- 
tions at  which  they  can  throw  off  swarms  with  most  success. 
A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  become  too  refined  for  colo- 

ig;  its  social  state  too  cooperative;  m«  n  too  dependent  on 
other  men  for  the  gratification  of  acquired  tastes  and  habits, 
which  have  become  part  of  their  nature,  and  interwoven  with 
the  daily  life  even  of  the  poorer  class* 

io  case  of  household  or  home  manufactures,  here  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Laing,  is  an  interesting  one,  as  it  shows  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  persons  may  be  willing  to  work,  and 
may  find  it  profitable  to  work,  fur  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
compensation  of  labor  in  their  neighborhood.  An  agricultural 
family  has  considerable  leisure  time  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  winter  being  a  period  of  almost  entire  suspension  of  their 
customary  tasks.  This  leisure  they  may  profitably  devote  to 
any  species  of  manufacture  which  can  be  pursued  at  home,  at 
rvals,  and  without  the  aid  of  costly  tools;  for  however 
poorly  such  labor  may  be  compensated,  its  proceeds  are  all 
dear  gain.  The  time  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  it  were  not 
thus  employed.  Thus,  spinning  and  knitting  may  continue  to 
be  carried  on  by  hand  in  many  an  humble  family,  long  after 
the  most  perfect  machinery  for  performing  these  processes  has 
been  invented,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles  spun  or  knit  have 
consequently  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  rate.  The  family 
would  not  be  enabled  to  subsist  by  devoting  themselves  <»n- 
.  to  these  employments;  but  tlu-lr  subsistence  being 
already  secured  by  agriculture  or  some  other  adequately  com- 
pensated labor,  their  leisure  may  be  economized  by  such  sup- 
plementary tasks,  and  a  small  addition  be  thus  obtained  to 
their  slander  income.  The  Swiss,  a  frugal  and  industrious 
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people,  are  noted  for  having  carried  these  home  manufacture 
to  a  great  extent,  and  for  maintaining  them  against  the  for- 
midable competition  of  British  fuel,  capital,  and  machinery. 

A  similar  case  is  presented  in  the  wages  of  female  labor, 
which  are  usually  much  lower  than  those  of  males.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  comparatively  few  women  are  solely  ^dependent 
upon  what  they  can  earn  for  themselves ;  most  of  them  have 
a  husband,  father,  or  brother  by  whom  they  are  suppoi 
Being  fed  from  other  sources,  they  can  afford  to  perform  at  a 
very  low  price  the  few  tasks  that  are  deemed  appropriate  for 
their  sex.  So  many  of  them  are  willing  to  work  upon  these 
terms,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  livelihood,  but  the  means  of 
copying  a  new  fashion,  or  of  purchasing  a  coveted  article  of 
furniture  or  a  bit  of  finery,  that  wages  in  their  whole  depart- 
ment of  industry  are  permanently  depreciated;  and  the  few 
women  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  wholly  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  for  subsistence,  are  reduced  to 
great  straits.  Thus,  sewing  is  a  peculiarly  feminine  occupa- 
tion, and  is  therefore  more  inadequately  paid  than  any  other 
species  of  manual  labor.  Hood  attracted  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  all  England  for  the  hard  fate  of  the  needlewomen 
of  London ;  and  novelists  have  woven  many  pathetic  fictions 
out  of  the  sorrows  of  governesses.  The  menial  services  of  fe- 
males are  better  paid,  in  America  at  least,  than  any  other 
species  of  woman's  industry ;  a  good  cook  sometimes  earns 
more  than  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  certainly  finds  it 
easier  to  obtain  employment  The  meanness,  or,  as  most 
women  consider  it,  the  degrading  character,  of  the  employ- 
ment, must  be  compensated  by  high  wages. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Till:   CIRCUMSTANCES    WHICH   DETERMINE   THE    BATE   OF   PROFITS. 

CAPITAL  being  amassed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  frugality  or 

•betinaOCa,   I'n.lit-  :m-  th.-  r.-wanl  of  <ihstin.n»  .  jn   •  Rfl    \\':w« 

are  the  remuneration  of  labor  and  Rent  is  the  compensa 

tic  u*e  of  land.     Labor,  capital,  and  land  arc  the  three  in- 
struments of  production ;  and  therefore  the  exchangeable  value 
of  everything  produced  is  resolvable   int..  three  compoi 
parts,—  Wages,  Profits,  and  Rent     To  adopt  Adam  Smith's 

l:inu'u:iL"-,   "In   MV/-//   MN-i.-ty,   th.-    prirr    «.f    BfttJ    ••..nnn..(liTy 

finally  resolves  itself  into  some  one  or  <  til,  of  these  three 

parts;  and  in  every  improved  society,  all  the  three  enter,  mote 
or  less,  as  component  parts,  into  the  price  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  commodities."  In  the  origin  of  so<  'lie  land 

being  abundant  or  equally  distributed,  so  that  dm  i*  no  mo- 
nopoly, Rent  does  not  exist,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  thing 
is  resolvable  into  Profits  and  Wages.  A  still  earlier  state  of 
things  is  conceivable,  though  very  seldom  exemplified,  where, 
no  capital  being  as  yet  amassed,  labor  is  the  sole  producing 
agent,  so  that  the  whole  value  consists  of  Wages,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  whole  produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  laborer. 
When  children  pick  berries  in  a  bushy  pasture,  or  men  gather 
clams  on  the  seashore,  provided  they  use  no  implements  but 
their  hands,  the  whole  value  of  what"  they  collect  is  their  own 
gain,  or  consists  exclusively  of  Wages;  if  they  use  a  few 
tools,  such  as  baskets  and  spades,  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
value  must  be  accounted  Profits. 

But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  every  stage  of  soci- 
ety above  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism,  all  three  of  these 
elements  concur  to  make  up  the  value  of  every  article  pro- 
duced. "  In  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "one  part  pays  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays 
the  wages  or  maintenance  of  the  laborers  employed  in  produ- 
cing it,  and  the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  These  three 
parts  seem,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  to  make  up  the 
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whole  price  of  corn.  A  fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps  l>e  thought, 
fa  necessary  for  replacing  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  or  for  com- 
pensating the  wear  and  tcnr  of  his  laboring  cattle  and  other 
instruments  of  husbandry.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
price  of  any  in>tmment  of  husbandry,  such  as  a  laboring  horse, 
is  itself  made  up  of  tin-  same  three  parts,  —  the  Rent  of  the 
land  upon  which  In-  is  reared,  the  Labor  of  tending  and  rearing 
him,  and  the  Profits  of  the  farmer  who  advances  both  the  Rent 
of  this  land  and  the  Wages  of  this  labor. 

"As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be  more  mamifac- 
iured,  that  part  of  the  price  which  resolves  itself  into  Wages 
and  Profits  comes  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  that  which 
resolves  itself  into  Rent  In  the  progress  of  the  manufacture, 
not  only  the  number  of  Profits  increase,  but  every  subsequent 
Profit  is  greater  than  the  foregoing ;  because  the  capital  from 
which  it  is  derived  must  always  be  greater.  The  capital  which 
employs  the  weavers,  for  example,  must  be  greater  than  that 
which  employs  the  spinners,  because  it  not  only  replaces  that 
capital  with  its  Profits,  but  pays,  besides,  the  Wages  of  the 
weavers;  and  the  Profits  must  always  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  capital." 

Still  it  is  true,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  already  stated,  that  the 
creation  of  all  value  can  be  traced  to  labor  alone.  Capital  it- 
self is  created  by  labor,  and  may  be  called  consolidated  or 
invested  labor.  Jt  consists  of  the  economized  or  reserved  fruits 
of  previous  labor,  so  that  Profits  are  only  the  compensation  of 
farmer  industry,  just  as  Wages  are  the  compensation  of  pres- 
ent industry.  What  is  usually  called  Rent,  also,  is,  in  great 
part,  only  the  compensation  of  the  labor  and  capital  that  have 
previously  been  expended  upon  the  land,  and  so  closely  incor- 
porated with  it  that  the  original  and  the  acquired  properties  of 
the  goil  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
greater  part  of  what  is  popularly  termed  Rent,  then,  is  nothing 
but  Profit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Wages  of  past  industry.  As 
to  Jtent  properly  so  called,  or  the  compensation  for  the  original 
and  inherent  properties  of  the  soil,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  reward  of  an  agent  that  has  concurred  in  the  production, 
but  is  only  a  share,  appropriated  on  the  monopoly  principle. 
of  the  previously  created  value.  These  original  properties  of 
the  soil  are  the  free  gift  of  Nature ;  like  the  air  and  the  light, 
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i itng  to  anybody.     Bat  as  they  are  not  inexhanst- 

M  amount,  —  at  least  in  localities  where  they  are  raott 

needed,  —  they  are  appropriated  b .  i  uals,  and  through  the 

us  created,  a  tax  b  levied  upon  the  producers  of 
value.     Thus,  a  portion  of  the  value  of  every  article  of  w« 
is  appropriated  to  paying  Rent  properly  so  called ;   bnt 

'  the  reward  of  any  personal  agen  has  con* 

mured  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

But  when  Profit  is  spoken  of  as  the  third  component  par 
value,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  tin-  word  which 

ii.--.-rw-  attriition.  a-  it  i-  tin-  M.iirvr  of  M-M-ral  <•!"  Mr.  Ri<  ir- 
d«»'*  paradoxes  In  tin-  ultimate  di-tril»ution  of  th«-  j.ri<-»-  <>r 
bt  whole  share  which  falls  to  the  capitali.-t  is  called 
Profit  by  Rieardo ;  but  this  includes  the  replacement  of 
capital  which  he  originally  vested  in  th<-  undertaking,  as  well 
as  that  enlargement  of  this  capital  in  the  process  of  produr 
which  alone  is  usually  denominated  Profit  What  this  econo- 
mist calls  Wages,  also,  is  only  the  share  or  proportion  of  the 
finished  product  which  is  received  by  the  laborer;  as  what  he 
terms  Profit  b  the  share  or  proportion  of  the  same  product 
h  accrues  to  the  capitalist.  Thus,  Rent  being  a  fixed 
sum,  to  be  first  deducted  <•  total  vain.-,  without  am 

evence  to  the  comparative  amount  of  Wages  and  Profits, 
what  remains  after  this  d  i  is  to  be  divided  between  the 

laborer  and  the  capital!  <-e  Mr.  Ricardo  was  led  to  af- 

nothing  can  affect  profits  but  a  rise  of  wages"; 

that  "  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labor  lowers  the  profit  of 

stock" ;  and  that,  "as  the  wages  of  labor  fall,  the  profits  of 

stock  rise."     Summing  up  the  whole  doctrine  in  one  theorem, 

he  maintains  that  high  wages  and  high  profits  are  incompat- 

e  whatever  b  added  to  the  one  must  be  taken  from 

the  oth.-r.     Having  sliced  off  (say)  one  third  of  the  apple  for 

proposes  to  divide  the  remainder  into  two  parts,  giv- 

:ie  of  Wages  to  the  one,  and  of  Profits  to  the 
other;  and  if  his  nomenclature  it  correct,  the  truth  of  hi-  doc- 
trine b  self-evident.      When  a  i»ivm  quantity  b  to  be  divided 
y  two  parts,  it  is  manifest  thn  nc  of  these  parts 

can  be  enlarged  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  they  most 
vary  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other. 
But  few  words  are  needed  to  expose  this  paradox.    When 
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words  arc  taken  in  their  ordinary  accept :i tie n.  ii  i<  certain  thai 
high  wages  and  high  profits  often  go  together,  and  tend  to 
produce  each  other.  The  rates  of  both  are  considerably  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Hi i lain;  both  are  much 
higher  in  California  ilian  in  New  York.  When  a  capitali 
making  large  profits,  he  is  eager  to  extent  his  business,  to  mi- 
ploy  more  hands,  and  consequently  ho  oil.  r>  higher  wages.  A 
tall  in  wages  is  symptomatic  of  a  decline  in  business,  and  a 
izeneral  depreciation  of  profits. 

But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  here  mean 
by  wages,  not  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  1liai  full* 
to  the  laborer,  but  the  amount,  the  quantity  and  quality,  of  tin* 
commodities  which  he  can  purchase  with  the  results  of  his 
day's  labor.  If  a  journeyman  carpenter  is  able  to  buy  one 
fourth  of  a  barrel  of  flour  with  his  day's  wages,  while  a  seam- 
stress can  obtain  only  one  tenth  of  a  barrel  with  hers,  then  the 
wages  of  the  former  are  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
those  of  the  latter ;  and  this  would  be  true,  though  the  car- 
penter received  only  80  per  cent  of  what  his  day's  work  sold 
for,  while  the  seamstress  was  paid  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
hers.  In  like  manner,  "profits  are  not  measured  by  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  by  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  capital  by  the  agency  of  which 
they  have  been  produced."  If  a  farmer,  to  borrow  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch's  illustration,  employs  a  capital  amounting  to  1,000 
bushels  of  grain,  paying  700  of  it  for  wages,  and  300  for  seed 
and  other  expenses,  then,  if  the  return  at  the  end  of  the  season 
be  1,200  bushels,  his  profit  is  200  bushels,  and  his  rate  of  profit 
is  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Ricardo  would  say,  that  the  total  product. 
1,200  bushels,  is  divided  into  profits  and  wages  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  to  7,  inasmuch  as  the  laborers  received  seven  twelfths 
of  it,  and  the  capitalist  only  five  twelfths;  —  a  doctrine  which 
is  correct  as  he  understands  it,  but  which  is  calculated  only  to 
m  Mead,  if  words  are  taken  in  their  ordinary  meaning. 

Several  things  are  usually  confounded  under  the  nam< 
Profit,  which  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  he- 
fore  we  can  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  rate  of  Profit,  at  any  L'ivcn  time  and  place,  depends.  The 
general  principle  is,  that  Profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  all  em- 
ployments and  iu  all  localities.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
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equal,  or  that  they  must  become  equal ;  but  an  equalizing  pro- 
cess U  conBtantly  going  on  ;  i". T  if  the  gains  in  one 
of  enterpriae  tie  notoriously  above  the  average,  —  if  it  is 
inspected  by  a  multitude  of  sharp-sighted  observers,  who  are 
•he  I.Mikout  for  such  opportunities,  that  they  exceed  the 
Average,  —  more  capital  is  at  once  attracted  into  the  employ- 
ment, nil,  l>y  the  compel,  the  capitalists  with  each  other, 
the  nite  of  Profit  in  reduced  to  the  common  standard  in  other 
enterprises, 

But  though  Profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  different  employ- 
menu,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  great  seeming  in- 
equality >st  of  which  can  be  readily  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  several  really  distinct  elements  which  are 
usually  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  Profits.  Thus, 
among  those  who  superintend  the  application  of  capital,  —  «*• 
treprenrurs  the  French  call  them,  managers  is  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish appellation,  y  are  not  always  the  owners  of  the 
capital  whleh  they  manage,  —  there  is  every  degree  of  skill, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence ;  the  gains  vary,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  (acuities  are  exercised.  The  prudent  and 
sagacious  merchant  makes  a  fortune  out  of  the  very  business 
from  whirl i  a  dozen  of  his  competitors  may  retire  as  bank- 
rupts. Only  those  who  are  successful  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time ;  and  the  average  of  the  gains  of  such 
persons  is  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  Profits. 
.»u>ly,  however,  t  h,  ir  gains  are  not  all  to  be  reckoned  as 
Profits,  strictly  so  called ;  a  large  portion  of  them  are  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  the  Wages  of  labor,  or  as  the  salary  paid  to 
an  unusually  skilful  person  for  managing  the  concern.  This 
portion  —  the  wagvs  of  m<mag*mf*t  —  being  deducted  from 
their  total  gains,  it  is  only  the  remainder  which  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  Profit,  and  its  rate  compared  with  the  rate  of 
Profits  in  other  employments,  with  \\hieh  it  will  be  found  to 
agree.  These  wages  for  skilful  management  often  rise  to  a 
very  high  point ;  some  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Massachusetts  have  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  pay  to 
their  general  agent  or  manager  a  higher  salary  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  paid  to  its  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  or  than  it  now  pays  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  If  this  person,  instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  for 
21 
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others,  should  enter  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
trade  with  his  own  capital,  we  ought  to  subtract  $10,000 
a  year  from  his  annual  gains,  before  those  gains  are  con- 
sidered as  any  indication  of  the  general  rate  of  profit  in  his 
business. 

Again,  tJie  risk  incurred  varies  much  in  different  employ- 
ments. If,  in  a  particular  business,  three  ventures  out  of  four 
fail  altogether,  or  result  in  a  loss,  the  gains  of  the  fourth  ven- 
ture, on  an  average,  must  be  high  enough  to  compensate  for 
all  these  losses,  and  to  afford  at  least  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
for  the  capital  required  during  all  the  time  which  is  consumed 
by  all  four  ventures.  The  gains  of  the  slave-trade  between  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil  are  so  great,  that  if  three  ships  out 
of  four  are  captured  and  condemned,  with  all  their  slaves  on 
board,  the  profit  on  the  return  cargo  of  the  fourth  ship  is  large 
enough  to  make  the  business  a  lucrative  one  to  the  merchant 
The  true  rate  of  profit,  then,  must  be  calculated  only  after  a 
large  deduction  is  made  from  the  total  gains  as  an  insurance 
against  total  loss. 

But  here  another  element  comes  in  to  modify  our  calcula- 
tions,—  an  element  already  once  mentioned  as  "the  lottery 
principle  in  human  nature."  So  much  does  the  prospect  of 
splendid  gains  outweigh,  in  the  estimation  of  sanguine  and 
adventurous  persons,  the  chances  of  loss,  that  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  capital  is  attracted  into  some  very  uncertain  employ- 
ments, and  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  is  consequently  reduced  to 
a  very  low  point,  —  often,  indeed,  to  nothing  or  less  than  noth- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  gains  in  a  trade  in 
which  large  fortunes  may  be  made,  —  in  our  own  flour- trade, 
for  instance,  or  in  California  mining,  —  "are  lower  than  those 
in  which  gains  are  slow,  though  comparatively  sure,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  to  be  ultimately  hoped  for  beyond  a  compe- 
tency. In  such  points  as  this,  much  depends  on  the  characters 
of  nations,  according  as  they  partake  more  or  less  of  the  adven- 
turous, or,  as  it  is  called  when  the  intention  is  to  blame  it,  the 
gambling  spirit  This  spirit  i.s  much  stronger  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain;  and  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  country  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  some  Continen- 
tal countries,  the  tendency  is  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
and  quiet  employments  probably  yield  a  less  average  profit  to 
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capital  engaged  in  them  than  those  which,  at  the  price  of 
greater  hazards,  offer  greater  gains."  • 

10  moral  character  of  individuals  —  or,  at  any  rate,  the 

u    in    wliirh   tlu-y  are  held   in   the  con.  -is 

he  comparative  prevalency  of  the  gambling  spirit. 

,  the  standard  phrase  for  a  -  an  act  of  bank- 

>rtune  in  business  n;  —  that  is,  fortune  only  is 

icil,  the  individual  is  pitied,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  com* 

ions  and  formrr  rivals  hrlp*  him  to  try  again.     The  reason 

thf  act  is  so  Ifn.  «  wed  is,  that  it  is  so  frequent ;  no 

one  can  conscientiously  blame  his  neighbor  for  what  in  BO  likely 

himself,— -for  what,  perchance,  has  happened  to 

-elf  more  than  om-r.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  on  good 
authority,  that  in  Boston,  where  the  estimate  of  commercial 
honor  is  certainly  as  high  as  in  any  city  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  young  men  who  commence  business 

heir  own  account  fail  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years, 
reproaches  them  for  this  f  not  \\  f.-\v  even  of  the 

wealthy  mm  of  the  city  remember  their  own  two  or  three  un- 
successful trials  before  they  finally  acquired  a  fortune.  Still. 
in  estimating  the  profits  of  trade  as  compared  with  those  of 
agriculture,  the  professions,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  number 
and  amount  of  such  failures  must  be  taken  into  view,  or  our 
calculations  will  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  The  prevalence 

his  speculating  or  gambling  spirit  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  continues 
so  high ;  lenders  are  affected  with  it  as  well  as  borrowers,  and 
will  incur  great  hazards  when  tempted  by  usurious  rates. 

In  England,  bankruptcy  is  a  more  serious  matter.  The 
bankrupt  not  only  loses  credit ;  he  also,  to  a  great  extent,  loses 
cast'  is  a  dishonored  man,  whose  sense  of  personal  deg- 

radation is  not  infrequently  so  keen  as  to  drive  him  to  suicide. 
Sidney  Smith  wittily  remarks,  that  an  Englishman's  idea  of 

i disc  is  a  place  where  people  always  pay  their  debts, 

ice  the  opprobrium  incurred  by  our  iv|m«li:iiiiig  States  was 
so  much  greater  in  England  than  in  this  country,  and  was  ex* 
pressed  with  so  much  bitterness  as  absolutely  to  goad  and 
sting  the  defaulters  into  a  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  their  act, 

*  J  S  Mill  •  Political  Fnim-y.  VoL  L  p.  49*. 
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and  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  reputation.  Them  was  a  time 
when  a  Mis>i»ippi:m  or  a  Pennsylvanian  in  London  ran  great 
ri>k  of  being  treated  as  roughly  as  General  ll;iyn;m  was  in 
Barclay's  brewery.  And  yet,  serious  and  wholly  indefensible 
as  was  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  defaulting  States, 
the  complaints  of  the  English  bond-holders  were  exaggerated 
and  unreasonable.  They  knowingly  incurred  a  greater  ri>k. 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  higher  interest;  they  deliberately 
preferred  investment  at  considerable  hazard  in  American  fund 
at  six  per  cent,  to  a  perfectly  safe  investment  in  English  gov- 
ernment funds  at  thn-e  p--r  < « m,  and  therefore  had  compara- 
tively little  Around  for  complaint  when  a  certain  portion  of 
their  hazardous  investment  turned  out  unfavorably.  Most  of 
the  American  States  redeemed  all  their  obligations  without 
delay ;  some  others  were  unable  for  a  time  to  pay  the  interest, 
but  ultimately  redeemed  their  credit  by  paying  off  the  arrears ; 
two  or  three  others  were  hopelessly  bankrupt  Considered  as 
one  transaction,  and  on  purely  commercial  principles,  the  total 
investment  of  English  funds  in  American  stocks  was  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise ;  the  bond-holders  obtained  more  than  they 
would  have  received  from  an  equivalent  investment  in  the 
English  national  debt. 

In  France,  the  lot  of  the  bankrupt  is  still  more  severe ;  he 
not  only  loses  his  social  position,  but  the  law  prevents  him 
from  engaging  in  any  other  business  on  his  own  account  till 
he  has  redeemed  his  outstanding  obligations. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  circumstances  affect inij 
the  rate  of  profits,  because  they  illustrate  the  principle  already 
stated,  that  the  theory  of  Political  Economy  is  but  an  exposi- 
tion of  human  nature  as  it  appears  when  engaged  in  1  lie  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  The  rate  of  profits  varies  according  to  the 
opinions,  and  habits  of  mind  and  action,  of  those  who  apply 
capital  to  productive  uses.  The  money-getting  prop* •n-ity  is 
but  one  tendency  or  phasis  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly modified  and  controlled  by  the  other  passions  and  hab- 
its of  men,  with  which  it  is  blended,  and  among  which  it  is  by 
no  means  the  strongest 

Another  illustration  of  this  general  principle  is  found  in  a 
circumstance  just  alluded  to,  —  the  extraordinary  fluctuations 
of  the  grain  and  flour  market  in  this  country,  —  fluctuations 


which  are  so  great  and  frequent  as  to  put  all  calculation  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  make  the  gains  of  tin*  dealers  nearly  as  ^fy^ftafn 
as  the  chance  of  drawing  a  prise  in  a  lottery.  As  the  results 

uooessful  speculation  in  this  branch  are  very  brilliant,  and 
as  bankruptcy  is  no  disgrace,  the  business  is  probably  more 
overdone  —  that  is,  the  average  rate  of  profit  is  lower — than 

ny  other  .-Mt.-r prise  whatsoever.  Floor  may  be  five  dollars 
a  burn-l  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  may  rise 

velvc  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  fall  even 

H  starting-point  when  the  next  crop  comes  in.     The 

effect  of  such  changes  as  these  on  the  business  of  a  dealer  who 

has  a  stock  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  barrels  at  a  time  may 

lx    easily   vrcil.        He    may    literally    iMill  nr  lose  ,,!!••  nr  two  mil- 

-  of  dollars  in  one  season.  How  arc  such  fluctuations  pos- 
sible? At  the  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  price  of 
bread-stuff*  would  be  the  most  stable  of  all  prices.  The  quan- 

needed,  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  satisfied  with  food, 
varies  by  a  fixed  and  well-known  law  of  increase  from  year  to 
year.  The  average  crop  over  a  country  so  extensive  as  this 
varies  but  little;  a  bad  harvest  in  one  State  is  compensated 
by  an  unusually  good  one  in  another.  And  should  there  be 
any  marked  deficiency  or  excess,  foreign  commerce  stands 
ready,  as  usual,  to  equalize  the  market  by  distributing  the  ag- 
gregate product  uniformly  where  it  is  most  needed. 

But  the  vastcp  HM  article  which  is  produced  and 

consumed  every  year,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  also  an  article  of 
prime  necessity  for  all  classes  of  people,  introduce  a  new  elc- 
M  < -ali-iilation.     The  hopes  and  fears  of  men  are 
strongly  •  lation  to  a  product  on  which  not  merely 

comfort,  but  lif«-,  depends,  and  the  use  of  which  is  absolutely 

<  real.     Its  price  rises  and  falls,  not  merely  in  proportion 

.  or  excess  of  the  crop,  but  to  the  alarm  and 

the  spirit  of  speculation  which  are  excited  by  that  deficiency 

or  excess.     A  failure  of  <>i  of  the  crop,  instead  of  raising 

value  in  the  market  only  in  that  proportion,  will  often 
double  the  price ;  a  surplus  of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
average  annual  harvest  may  sink  the  price  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  A  mere  rumor  of  an  apprehended  partial 
failure  of  the  crop  in  Kngland  has  power  to  raise  the  price  of 
grain  and  flour  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the  banks  of 
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ih«  Ohio.  Hen-,  obviously,  a  correct  statement  of  a  law  of 
Political  Economy  is  a  general  fact  in  the  science  of  human 
nature,  a  law  of  which  we  must  take  cognizance  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  human  mind.  The  sensitiveness  and  excitability 
of  the  American  character  give  peculiar  prominence  to  the 
operation  of  such  laws  within  our  nearest  range  of  obsci 
tion. 

What  Mr.  Mill  calls  "the  perpetual  overflow  of  capital  into 
colonies  or  foreign  countries,  to  seek  higher  profits  than  can  In- 
obtained  at  home,"  is  certainly  a  powerful  agent  in  equal i/.in^ 
the  rates  of  profit  in  different  lands.  But  that  it  is  not  so  cili- 
cient  for  this  purpose  as  we  might  be  tempted  at  first  thought 
to  imagine,  appears  from  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  for  money  is  twice  as  high  here  as  in  Great  Britain. 
This  difference  of  rate  would  be  greater  than  it  is,  if  Bri 
capital  were  not  occasionally  sent  hither  in  large  amounts. 
But  why  is  not  the  migration  sufficient  to  equalize  the  rates 
at  once,  since  every  man  would  prefer  to  receive  six,  rather 
than  three,  per  cent  for  his  money  ?  Several  answers  may  be 
given  to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  capitalist  is  not 
often  willing  to  emigrate  along  with  his  capital.  He  is  bound 
to  his  native  soil  by  many  ties  of  feeling  and  interest,  which 
he  cannot  easily  sever,  and  which,  being  at  any  rate  in  < 
circumstances,  he  is  under  no  strong  temptation  to  break.  He 
must  be  separated  from  his  property,  then,  and  the  distance  of 
the  place  of  investment,  other  things  being  equal,  enhaix  « >  tin- 
risk  ;  no  one  likes  to  trust  his  capital  in  operations  that  he  can- 
not oversee,  to  individuals  of  whom  he  knows  but  little,  or  to 
places  where  it  will  be  controlled  by  laws  and  institutions  dif- 
fering from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar.  War  may  possi- 
bly break  out  between  the  two  countries,  or  their  peaceful 
ions  be  so  far  disturbed,  that  the  profits  cannot  be  remitted 
with  regularity,  or  perhaps  the  principal  itself  may  be  lost. 
Lastly,  the  sentiment  from  which  no  man  is  entirely  free,  —  a 
sentiment  which  may  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  patriotism, 
or  branded  as  national  prejudice,  —  prevents  the  credit  of  for- 
eigners from  being  fairly  estimated,  Public  affairs  may  be 
more  widely  and  accurately  known  than  private  enterprises; 
foreigners,  therefore,  usually  prefer  government  stocks  to  other 
means  of  investment  Next  to  these,  chartered  companies, 
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whose  transactions  are  large  and  of  a  public  nharactor,  enjoy 


the  whole,  capital  it  every  day  assuming  more  of  a 
cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  time  when  the  rates  of 
will  become  nearly  equal  in  all  commercial  countries 
be  far  distant  "  The  inequality  in  the  rate  of  profit  through- 
/ed  world,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  uis  much  less  than 
the  inequality  of  wages.  And  as  the  general  progress  of  im- 
provement tends  more  and  more  to  equalize  the  advantages 
possessed  by  different  countries  in  government  and  habits,  and 
even  in  salubrity  of  climate,  the  existing  inequalities  of  profits 
are  likely  to  diminish." 

Deducting  compensation  for  risk  and  the  wages  of  manage* 
in'-:  S.  Mill  considers  that  the  rate  of  profits  strictly 

so  called  "  is  measured  by  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the 
best  security;  such  security  as  precludes  any  appreciable 
chance  of  losing  the  principal."  If  he  means  that  the  current 
rate  of  profits  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  term  is  identical 
with  the  current  rate  of  interest,  the  proposition  may  be 
doubted.  He  who  superintends  the  employment  of  his  own 
capital  expects  to  gain  much  more  than  the  rate  of  interest; 
and  the  whole  of  this  excess  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
two  elements  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  hazard,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  capitalist,  cannot  be  great,  or  he  would 
enc*>  .  as  he  has  a  choice  among  different  modes  of  em- 

ploying capital ;  or  if  there  be  an  extra  risk,  it  is  balanced  by 
the  chance  of  an  extra  profit  And  though  the  wages  of  man- 
agement, as  we  have  seen,  may  sometimes  be  very  high,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that,  if  great  skill,  enterprise,  and  sa- 
gacity are  needed  for  the  successful  use  of  capital,  a  command 
of  capital  is  equally  necessary  to  give  full  scope  to  these  high 
qualities  of  character  and  intellect;  and  the  joint  effect  is  prop- 
o  between  the  two  factors.  Still,  as  the  rate  of 
profit  unquestionably  varies  proportionally  with  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  though  exceeding  it  by  an  indefinable  amount, 
we  may  take  the  latter  as  a  measure  and  type  of  the  former, 
and  investigate  the  causes  which  affect  equally  the  rates  of 
both. 

In  English  systems  of  Political*  Economy,  the  theory  of  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  average  rate  of  profit,  as 
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\\vll  as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  average  rate  of  Wages,  is  a 
deduction  from  the  theories  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  respecting 
population  and  rent.  Indeed,  ever  since  Ricardo's  time,  it  has 

i  the  ambition  of  English  writers  upon  the  subject 
Political  Economy  into  the  rank  of  a  deductive  science;  —  to 
begin  with  a  few  postulates  or  universally  recognized  facts ;  to 
trace  these  to  tlu-ir  consequences,  under  tin*  la\v  of  competi- 
tion, by  a  course  of  abstract  reasoning ;  and  to  make  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  square  with  observed  facts  by  the  method 
of  exhaustions,  eliminating,  evading,  or  explaining  away  all 
th<  phenomena  that  do  not  coincide  with  the  theory.  This 
method  has  elevated  some  startling  paradoxes  into  the  dignity 
of  first  principles  of  the  science ;  he  who  does  not  possess  the 
key  to  them,  or  is  incapable  of  explaining  them  in  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  true  scientific  method,  that  is,  by  reference 
to  the  very  few  and  simple  facts  which  alone  are  admitted  to 
be  the  proper  data  of  the  science,  is  held  to  be  unworthy  of 
mingling  in  the  discussion.  He  is  ruled  out  of  court,  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance.  Hence  an  offensive  tone  of  assumption 
and  dogmatism  has  crept  into  the  writings  of  the  expounders 
of  the  system,  and  the  breach  between  scientific  economists 
and  practical  business  men  is  unnecessarily  and  injuriously 
widened. 

Some  of  these  paradoxes  we  have  already  reviewed,  and 
traced  them  to  their  origin  in  the  arbitrary  assumptions,  or  arbi- 
trarily limited  definitions,  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  science.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation everywhere  tends  to  outrun  the  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  the  natural  or  necessary 
standard  of  wages  is  the  smallest  sum  that  will  furnish  the 
laborer  with  what  his  class  in  society  regard  as  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  assumed  that  the  most  fertile  soils  are  always  the 
first  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  population,  as  it  increases, 
remains  on  the  same  spot ;  and  the  inferences  are,  that  addi- 
tional food  is  always  obtained  at  a  disadvantage,  that  addi- 
tional capital  can  never  be  applied  to  the  land  but  with 
constantly  diminishing  returns ;  and  hence,  that  the  increase 
of  the  population  anywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  a 
great  evil;  —  a  paradox  of  the  most  startling  kind,  inasmuch 
as  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  everywhere  taken  it  for 
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granted,  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population  it  one  of  the 
mo*  ations  of  great  prosperity.  Profit*  are 

arbitrarily  defined  to  be,  what  remains  to  the  capitalist  from 
a  division  of  the  whole  value  created  between  him  and  the 
labc>;  having  been  previously  deducted;  and  the  infer- 

ence is,  that  profits  and  wages  vary  in  inverse  proportion,  or 
high  wages  and  high  profits  are  incompatible  ;  whereas  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  observation,  ih.i:  ;!»••>•  vary  in 
direct  proportion,  high  wages  being  incompatible  with  low 
profits.    It  is  assumed  that  individuals  are  always  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests,  that  nations  are  composed  only 
tsj  and  that  indi\idual  and  national  interests  are 
and  it  is  inferred,  that,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to 


place  restrictions  upon  trade  between  individuals,  so  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  put  any  fetters  upon  international  commerce  ; 
bat  that  a  little  kingdom  like  Denmark  should  be  exposed,  in 
every  branch  of  her  industry,  to  the  overpowering  competition 

i>>  immense  capital  and  other  resources  of  a  great  nation 
hk.-  Ki.irl  and.  '•  -  certain,  as  Mr.  Rea  remarks,  that 

vidual  and  national  interests  are  not  always  identical,  be- 
cause individuals  often  grow  rich  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
previously  misting,  but  nations  by  the  creation  of  wealth  that 

not  before  exist  ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  (pp.  36-38,) 
that  private  persons  may  be  impoverished  by  the  conversion 
of  artificial  into  natural  wraith,  though  nations  are  always 
benefited  by  this  process.  For  the  case  of  Denmark,  I  bor- 
row the  language  of  Mr.  Laing,.  an  English  Political  Econo- 
mist who  has  partly  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  this  system, 
and  prefers  to  reason  from  facts  rather  than  assumptions. 

M  Denmark  has  no  metals  or  minerals,  no  fire  power,  no 
water  power,  no  products  or  capabilities  for  becoming  a  man- 
ufacturini;  country  Mipplyini:  for«-i«:n  c.»n<nm«T>.  Sin-  h:i-»  no 
harbors  on  the  North  Sea.  Her  navigation  is  naturally  con* 
fined  to  the  Baltic.  II  >mrnerce  is  naturally  confined  to 
the  home  consunipt  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  civilized 

which  the  export  of  her  corn  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts enables  h-  r  TO  import  and  consume.  She  stands  alone  in 
her  corner  of  the  world,  exchanging  her  loaf  of  bread,  which 
she  can  spare,  for  articles  she  cannot  provide  for  herself,  but 
still  providing  for  herself  everything  she  can  by  her  own  indns- 
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try.  This  is  no  unhappy  condition  either  for  an  individual  or 
a  nation.  This  home  industry  of  hers  is  protected  1>\  1 
import  duties  on  all  foreign  articles  which  could  compete  with 
her  own  maim  tact  ures,  and  these  are  avowedly  imposed,  not 
for  revenue,  for  which  :i  lower  duty  would  be  more  productive, 
but  for  protection.  The  object  of  this  policy  of  the  Danish 
government  is  simply  to  secure  a  living  and  occupation  to  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  engaged  in  husbandry, 
and  which,  without  protective  duties  on  all  that  interferes  with 
their  branches  of  industry,  would  become  a  burden  on  the  rest 
of  the  community,  owing  to  the  natural  want  of  products  or 
capabilities  in  the  country  of  giving  employment  in  manufac- 
tures,  commerce,  or  in  any  branch  of  industry  but  agriculture, 
and  the  few  arts  and  trades  connected  with  it.  This  protec- 
tive system  in  any  country,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
would  have  been  scoffed  at  a  few  years  ago  by  our  English 
Political  Economists,  as  contrary  to  all  sound  principle ;  but  it 
wears  a  less  foolish  aspect  if  we  examine  it  closely,  and  wiih 
reference  to  the  physical  circumstances  which  impose  it  upon 
some  countries,  such  as  Denmark,  and  to  the  social  or  con 
tional  circumstances  whic^h  dispose  the  classes  the  most  distant 
and  most  opposed  to  each  other  in  general,  to  clamor  for  it  in 
our  own.  The  Danish  government  appears  to  have  adopted, 
and  always  acted  upon,  that  policy  which  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country  —  namely,  the  natural  want  of  all  prod- 
ucts or  means  by  which  a  surplus  population  could  be  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  or  commerce  —  have  imposed  upon  it ; 
and  to  have  protected,  as  a  species  of  property,  the  skill  and 
labor  of  her  working  operative  classes  by  heavy  import  duties 
on  all  articles  that  interfered  with  their  industry ;  and  to  have 
protected  them,  also,  against  themselves,  that  is,  against  an 
accumulation  of  more  labor  and  skill  in  any  trade  than  the 
locality  required  and  could  subsist ;  and  to  have  protected  the 
landed  interest  and  their  laborers  by  a  free  export  of  their 
products." 

But  I  return  from  this  digression  to  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  that  determine  the  average  rate  of  profits.  The 
phenomenon  to  be  explained  by  any  theory  that  may  be 
broached  upon  this  subject,  is  the  gradual  but  sure  declension 
of  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  countries,  as  their  population  and 
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Wealth  are  augmented  The  growth  of  national  opulence  re- 
sembles that  of  tit.-  human  body.  It  is  most  rapid  in  infancy, 
id.-  body  usually  doubling  in  weight  during  the  first  year  of  its 

tence,  a  rate  of  increase  whi  «T  afterwards  equals. 

In  ••  irly  childhood,  the  growth  is  still  quirk,  though  not  so 

•  1  as  at  first;   m  «-adily  declines,  as  the  child  ap- 

proaches ma  11  at  l;i-t  it  reaches  its  stationary  poin 

full  manhood,  when,  though  all  the  corporeal  powers  and  func- 
ar.  in  full  vigor  ami  ,  the  body  no  longer  increases 

either  in  stature  or  weight,  except  as  a  consequence  of  disease 
or  other  extraordinary  circumstances.  Adam  Smith  long  ago 
remarked,  that  in  a  new  colony,  \\hi<-h  is  "more  understocked 
in  propo  -ry,  .m<l  mon-  nnderpeopled  in  propor- 

tion to  the  extent  of  its  stock,  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
countries,"  profits  are  very  large,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is 
consequently  high.  "  As  the  colony  increases,  the  profits  of 
•took  gradually  diminish  "  ;  and  "  in  a  country  fully  stocked  in 
prop  bo  all  the  business  it  had  to  trans  <  ompeti- 

would  everywhere  be  as  great,  and  consequently  the  ordi- 
nary profit  as  low,  as  possible." 

<i-.  in  '  i,  soon  after  its  cession  to  the  United 

States  and  the  discovery  of  its  gold-washings,  profits  rose  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  :m.i  th«-  current  rate  of  interest  was  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  per  cent  a  year.  These  extravagant 
rates,  however,  soon  began  to  decline,  and  they  are  now  not 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  New  York.  Similar  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Australia,  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  its 
southern  region.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  England,  which  was  over  ten  per  cent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  slowly  but  steadily  declined,  till 

iched  its  present  ordinary  rate  of  three  per  cm  t.     I  have 
also  cited  the  case  of  Holland,  which  seems  to  have  attained 
the  stationary  state  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     The  rate 
st  there,  on  government  security,  had  then  fallen  to 
two  per  cent,  the  lowest  point  to  be  generally  established 
through  a  whole  country  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce.   For  fifty  years  before  this  stage  was  attained,  —  that 
is,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  the 
'  r<>  tin*  most  active  commercial  and  manufacturing 
po\v  world.     Their  colonies  were  scattered  over  both 
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ispheres,  and  their  -ails  whitened  every  sea.  They  had 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  carrying-trade,  and  the  \a\ 
tion  Laws  of  the  Engli-h  were  enacted  for  tin-  avowed  j)iirpose 
of  wresting  a  portion  of  this  trallic  from  them.  They  alone. 
for  a  long  period,  contended  with  England  for  the  mastery  of 
the  seas ;  and  during  a  portion  of  this  time  victory  inclined  to 
their  flag.  Then  were  executed  those  gigantic  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  which  rescued  Holland  permanently  from 
the  ocean,  converted  her  marshes  into  gardens,  and  made  her 
canals  the  highways  of  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Having 
ied  the  /enitli  of  their  fortunes,  the  Dutch  did  not  bcirin 
to  decline,  but  simply  remained  stationary,  while  other  nation-. 
England  especially,  have  in  their  turn  risen  to  be  masters  of 
the  commercial  world. 

And  the  same  cause  which  checked  the- progress  of  Holland, 
\vhioh  opposes  a  necessary  limit  to  the  growth  of  national  opu- 
lenee,  threatens  even  now  to  stay  the  course  of  English  pros- 
perity. There  are  the  same  symptoms  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
energies  of  the  system,  as  the  organs  become  distended  with 
over-abundant  wealth.  The  rate  of  interest  is  with  diflie.ulty 
maintained  at  a  point  above  that  where  it  rested  in  Holland  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  the  Bank  of  England  is  now 
often  driven  to  discount  private  paper  at  only  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  But  for  the  overflow  of  English  capital  into  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  and  for  a  commercial  crisis,  which  < 
sweeps  away  a  great  amount  of  capital  to  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  what  is  left,  just  as  a  gush  of  blood  from  the  nose 
sometimes  relieves  a  patient  who  is  in  danger  of  apoplexy,  the 
tid«-  would  have  turned  in  Great  Britain  some  time  since,  leav- 
ing the  people  not  exhausted,  but  satiated.  During  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  English  have  thrown  away  capital  enough 
upon  South  American  and  Mexican  mines,  Spanish  and  (i: 
funds,  and  railroads,  to  serve  as  a  good  basis  for  the  opulence 
of  another  country  of  equal  population.  Through  the  stubborn 
perseverance  of  the  national  character,  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people  seem  to  have  outlived  the  motives  which  called 
them  into  being,  and  for  a  long  time  sustained  them  in  action. 

This  constant  downward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  profit  is  a 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  for  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  issue 
that  we  were  prepared  to  expect.  As  capital  accumulates, 
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experience  it  enlarged  and  skill  perfected  ;  it  would  eecm,  then, 

labor,  being  more  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  means 

•  uld  be  roost  suooesafully  ap- 

•ul.l  !-•  followed  I*)  the  largest  and  most  profitable 

resu!  lie  prices  of  commodities  fall  as  the  cost  of 

th«-r  •Mim-h.-d.     Hut  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 

v  should  fall  more  rapidly  than  the  co«t  of  the  arti- 

cles decline  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  see,  at  the  first  glance, 

why  the  rate  of  profit  should  be  diminished,---  why  it  should 

be  leas  than  u  h  vork  at  great  disadvantage,  under  all 

T|J.-  j.rr.  ktiOtt  .iii.l  diiiinilti.-,  inridriit   to  ih«-  mi.  !;.;>•  :..  ;..iiiid 

u  Ml  .-,.!..  n\. 

Adam  Smith  ascribe*  tin   f.tll  of  profits  in  some  measure  to 
the  competition  of  capitalist*.    *»  \Vhm  th.-  stocks  of  many 

merchants,"  he  says,  "are  turned  into  the  same  trade, 
their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends  to  lower  its  profits; 

uhen  there  is  a  like  increase  of  stock  in  all  the  different 
trades  carried  on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  competition 
must  produce  the  same  effect  in  them  all."  Hut  the  objection 
is  properly  made,  that  competition  can  tend  only  to  equalize 

profit*  in  different  employments  and  different  places.  It 
can  make  the  profits  of  cotton-spinning  equal  to  those  in  the 
i  manufacture,  and  can  reduce  the  gains  of  merchants  in 
New  York  to  a  level  with  those  in  Boston  ;  but  it  supplies  no 
reason  why  the  average  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments,  and 
at  all  places,  should  be  depressed.  To  produce  this  effect,  there 
must  be  something  to  come  into  competition  with  capital  it- 
self, —  some  other  agent,  which  shall  render  industry  equally 
effective  ;  and  we  have  no  such  agent,  and  cannot  even  con- 
ceive of  one. 

Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  followers  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 

easoning  in  their  peculiar  manner  from  the  few  facts  which 
are  all  that  they  admit  as  data  in  the  science.  With  them,  as 

ive  said,  the  doctrine  of  profits  is  a  deduction  from  the 
Malthusian  theories  of  population  and  rent.  The  value  of 
every  commodity  being  divisible  into  the  three  elements  of 

.  wages,  and  profits,  whatever  cause  tends  to  augment  the 
two  .  or  even  to  increase  but  one  of  them  without  an 

equivalent  reduction  <>f  the  other,  must  certainly  lessen  the 
third  element,  v  ;ill  that  remains  for  profit.    Such  a 

n 
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cause  is  found  in  the  necessity,  created  by  an  < 
population,  of  constantly  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  and 
thereby  of  perpetually  augmenting  the  rent  of  the  lands  which 
were  previously  under  cultivation.  But  if  rent  is  increased, 
there  remains  a  smaller  portion  to  be  divided  between  wages 
and  profits.  Still  further :  there  is  a  limit  to  the  depression  of 
wages,  but  there  is  none  to  the  fall  of  profit.-.  The  natural 
and  necessary  rate  of  wages,  according  to  these  theories,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  is  the  smallest  sum  that  will  sup- 
ply the  laborer  and  his  family  with  what  are  believed  to  be  tin- 
necessaries  of  life.  As  the  cost  of  food  is  increased,  therefore, 
by  the  necessity  of  cultivating  inferior  land,  the  expense  of 
supplying  the  laborer  with  food  is  also  increased,  and  his 
wages  must  rise.  The  portion  remaining  for  profit  is  thus 
diminished,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends;  as  the  population  in- 
creases in  number,  from  the  value  of  every  commodity  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  must  be  cut  off  for  rent,  and  another 
regularly  augmented  portion  must  be  deducted  for  wages. 
Obviously  but  a  small  portion,  and  that  perpetually  becoming 
less,  remains  for  profit.  "In  one  brief  formula,"  says  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  "  it  might  be  said  of  profits,  that  they  are  the  leav- 
ings of  wages ;  so  much  will  the  profit  be  upon  any  act  of  pro- 
duction, whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  as  the  wages 
upon  that  act  permit  to  be  left  behind." 

The  following  diagram  or  ocular  construction,  also  borrowed 
with  some  modification  from  Mr.  De  Quincey,  may  not  only 
make  this  clearer  to  the  reader,  but  may  illustrate  the  peculiar 
character  of  Ricardo's  reasoning,  —  the  strict,  logical  deduc- 
tion from  a  few  arbitrarily  assumed  premises,  little  or  no  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  modifying  circumstances  in  a  case 
which  is  obviously  a  very  complicated  one. 


No  I.  100  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

No.  II.  90  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

No  III.80bn«heUto 
the  acre. 

No.  IV.  70  bushels  to 
the  acre. 
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Here  No.  I.,  the  upper  parallelogram,  represents  land  of  the 
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.  yielding  100  bushels  to  the  acre.     No.  IL  repre- 
sent* the  second  class  of  soils,  yielding  but  90  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  required  for  tillage  as  soon  as  the  growing  popala- 
i  ha*  made  the  prodnoe  of  No.  I.  in-mii.  .•  i.t  to  •  i-:  -fy  the 
••>«.i       N".  Ml    rcpresentiMhe  third  class  of  soils, 

MM-  but  80  bushels  to  the  tore,  brought  under  cultivation 
under  the  same  pressure  continually  increasing.  No.  IV.  rep- 
resents the  poorest  quality  «.f  th<-  ,o.i  that  M  cultivated,  yield- 
ing 70  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  only  «-,.. -ML-M  •••  pay  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  labor,  and  the  necessary  rate  of  profit  on  the  cap- 

require!  vation,  and  therefore  yielding  no  sur- 

for  rent     We  have  only  to  add.  that   W  expresses  the 
i  of  wages,  P  of  profit,  w',  w",  and  W"  the  several  in- 
crements of  wages,  and  R',  R",  and  a1"  the  several  increments 

nt,  as  they  emerge  successively  under  the  series  of  agri- 
cultural expansions  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant  growth 
<>f  tin-  population. 

As  soon  as  No.  II.  is  called  into  use  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  food,  the  increased  price  of  that  food  will  pay  ordi- 
nary profits  and  wages  for  the  cultivation  of  land  yielding  only 
90  bushels  an  acre;  and  therefore  a7,  representing  10  bushels 
an  acre,  will  be  1  though  it  yielded  no 

before  No.  IL  was  cultivated.     But  this  enhanced  .price 
of  food  renders  necessary  also  an  advance  of  wages,  because 
the  wages  formerly  paid  were  barely  suffici-  nt  :«•  purchase*  Un- 
necessary food  for  the  laborer's  family  at  the  old  pn          II 
this  increment  of  wages,  represented  by  w,  must  also  b< 
off  from  P,  which  is  at  the  same  time  lessened  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  R'.     When  a  further  increase  of  the  population  brings 
into  use  No.  111.  \  i«  Iding  only  80  bushels,  both  R7  and  R",  rep- 
resenting 20  bushels,  must  be  deducted  from  No.  I.,  and  i; 

•iishels,  from  No.  II.,  for  rent     So,  also,  w"  must  be  de- 
ed for  a  fiirt  hrr  rise  of  wages.     In  like  manner,  when  No. 
I  \  roken  up  for  tillage,  R7,  R",  and  R  "  will  be  paid 

•I--  three  classes  of  soils  of  a  higher  quality,  and  w',  w", 
and  w'"  will  be  the  successive  additions  to  the  original  rate, 
of  wages.     So  long  as  No.  IV.  is  the  poorest  land  in  cultiva- 
.  it*  whole  produce  will  be  absorbed  in  the  payment  of 
profits  and  wages,  and  nothing  will  be  left  for  r 

.'•  preceding  diagram  is  constructed  only  to  show  the 
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cessive  deductions  that  arc  made  from  profits  to  pay  wages 
and  P-III.  It  does  not  represent  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
after  tillage  has  been  brought  down  to  No.  IV. ;  for  as  tlx-rr 
can  be  but  one  rate  of  wages  at  the  sanir  time,  \\  ,  \v",  and 
w"',  or  the  successive  increments  of  wages,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  thrrr  higher  classes  of  soils,  as  well  as  from  No.  I  V. 
Thr  following  construction,  then,  shows  how  little-  r« -mains  for 
profits  after  No.  IV.  has  come  into  use. 


No.  I. 


No.  II. 


No.  III. 


No.  IV. 


W 

w';w":w"':      P         B'" 

B"    :    B' 

w 

w/:w//:w///:      p         R/// 

B" 

w 

w'-W'tw"':        P            B'" 

w 

w':'w";'w"':      P 

Here  P,  representing  profits,  extended  from  a  to  b  when 
only  No.  I.  was  in  cultivation,  but  reaches  only  from  c  to  d 
after  tillage  has  descended  to  No.  IV. 

This  diminution  of  the  rate  of  profits  must  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, so  long  as  the  increase  of  the  population  obliges  us  to 
have  recourse  to  soils  of  constantly  diminishing  fertility.  Rent 
at  the  same  time  will  be  proportionally  augmented  ;  the  land- 
holder will  receive  not  only  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  prod- 
uct, but  the  price  per  bushel  of  the  whole  product  will  be  aug- 
mented. Wages,  however,  will  be  only  nominally  increased ; 
the  successive  increments,  w',  w",  and  w//;,  cannot  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  of  food  which  caused  them. 
In  fact,  they  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  new  price,  but  the 
laborer  will  submit  to  live  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  food,  or  on 
food  of  a  coarser  quality ;  for  while  food  is  becoming  dearer, 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  population  to  increase  is  adding 
to  the  competition  in  the  labor-market,  so  that  wages  cannot 
rise  in  full  proportion  to  the  higher  cost  of  food. 

Thus  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  rates  of  wages  and 
profits  would  be  established  only  in  agriculture,  where  alone  a 
necessity  for  them  appears  to  have  been  created.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  they  must  extend  equally  to  all  em- 
ployments of  industry  and  capital.  The  enhanced  price  of 
food  must  raise  wages  throughout  the  country ;  and  compel  i- 
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must  equalize  profit*.     If  the  returns  for  the  employ  i 
ipital  were  smaller  in  farming  than  in  commerce  and  man- 

•«,  capita!  i  be  diverted  from  agriculture  till 

balance  was  restored.  l-'urthprmorc,  the  increased  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  which  in  always  obtained  more  or  lew  directly 
from  ..I'M,  iiltnrv,  will  immediately  lessen  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer;  for  instance,  "even  upon  shoes,"  as  De  Quiii- 
cey  remarks,  u  there  will  be  a  «mall  increase  of  labor,  because 
raw  material  will  grow  a  little  dearer  as  hides  grow  dearer ; 
and  hides  will  grow  dearer  as  cattle  grow  dearer,  by  descend* 
ing  upon  worse  pasture-lands/' 

There  is  but  one  possible  check  upon  this  descent  of  agri- 
rulmre  •  r  soil*,  and  the  consequent  declension  of  \ 

;ition  of  the  price  of  food,  and  increase  of  r 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements,  by  means 
of  which  more  food  ia  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
tmount  of  food  is  procured  by  a  smaller  expcndi- 
labor  and  capital.     In  this  way,  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population  may  be  provided  for  without  tin-  necessity 
ringing  more  land  into  tillage,  or  of  applying  capital  with 
constantly  diminishing  n-tnrns.     But  ihi-  check  cannot  have 
any  permanent  influence  ;  it  may  pov  ut  cannot  finally 

avert,  the  consequences  of  a  steady  growth  of  the  popula 

nlluence,  indeed,  is  self-limited;  for,  as  McCulloch  re- 
marks, "the  rise  of  profits  consequent  to  every  i:  :,  by 
occasioning  a  gr«  -  labor,  gives  a  fresh  stimulus 
opulation;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  food, 
again  inevitably  forces  the  -m  of  poorer  soik  and 
raises  price*."  And  again,  "from  the  operation  of  fixed  and 
permanent  causes,  the  increasing  of  the  soil  is  SUP 
the  long  nm,  to  overmatch  the  improvements  already  mad 

ry  and  agriculture,  prices  experiencing  a  corresponding 
i        and  profits  a  corresponding  fall." 

:iins  to  notice  a  corollary  from  this  theory,  in 
spet  t  manner  in  which  this  declension  of  the 

rate  of  profits  affects  the  comparative  value  of  commodities 
produced  in  great  part  by  Fixed  Capital,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced in  great  part  by  Circulating  Capital.  These  two  kinds 
of  capital  dilVer  chiefly  in  fxnnt  of  durability;  Circulating 
Capital  is  employed  for  the  most  part  in  the  payment  of  wages, 
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and  is  very  soon  replaced  by  tin-  fruits  of  the  laborers'  indu- 
fcry.  Fixed  Capital  consists  of  tools  and  machines,  van  ii 
their  decrees  of  durability,  though  all  are  consumed  and  re- 
placed much  more  slowly  than  the  various  elements  of  Circu- 
lating Capital.  According  as  Fixed  ( 'apii.d  has  less  and  less 
of  durability,  so  far  it  approximates  the  separate  nature  of  Cir- 
culating Capital.  Some  commodities  are  almost  exchiH 
produced  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  chiefly  of  l-'i\«  d  Cap- 
ital. Gunpowder,  for  instance,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  humnn 
life,  is  manufactured  by  machinery  moved  by  water-power  in 
some  retired  place,  the  works  being  so  contrived  that  the  pro- 
em is  continued  with  very  little  superintendence,  the  work- 
men visitinir  the  place  only  occasionally,  to  bring  additional 
raw  material,  to  remove  the  finished  product,  and  to  make  a 
few  adjustments  of  the  machinery.  Boots  and  shoes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  made  almost  entirely  by  the  immediate  labor 
of  man ;  machines  are  not  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  the 
workman  needs  but  few  and  simple  tools. 

Now,  a  fall  of  profits,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  "  lowers  in  natu- 
ral value  the  things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  average,  and  raises  those  into  which  they 
enter  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  average.  All  commodities 
in  the  production  of  which  machinery  bears  a  large  part,  espe- 
cially if  the  machinery  is  very  durable,  are  lowered  in  their 
relative  value  when  profits  fall ;  or,  what  is  equivalent,  other 
things  are  raised  in  value  relatively  to  them."  Recurring  to 
the  diagram,  we  see  that  wages  rise  while  profits  fall,  though 
not  in  the  same  proportion,  the  fall  of  profits,  owing  to  the 
deduction  of  rent,  being  more  rapid  than  the  rise  of  wages. 
For  a  double  reason,  then,  as  population  advances,  and  infe- 
rior soils  are  brought  into  cultivation,  gunpowder,  and  other 
articles  the  value  of  which  consists  mostly  of  profits,  fall  in 
price'  when  compared  with  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  com- 
modities the  value  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  wages.  The 
elements  of  the  former  are  declining,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
elements  of  the  latter  are  rising,  in  comparative  value.  The 
result  is  otherwise  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Mill  in  this  formula :  — 
"  Every  fall  of  profits  lowers,  in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of 
things  made  with  much  or  durable  machinery,  and  raises  that 
of  things  made  by  hand ;  and  every  rise  of  profits  does  the  re- 


This  is  a  brief  oottiaeof  Ricardo's  celebrated  theory  of  value 

>n  to  rent,  wages,  and  profit*,     It  IB  a  raasterpftec* 
abstract  reasoning,  imposing  from  its  scientific  pretensions,  the 
'A  assumptions,  the  paradoxical  character  of  many 
i  results,  and  the  iiu  h  has  hern  in:mifr»t«-<l  in 

explaining  these  paradoxes  and  reconciling  them  with  the  fact* 
!»»ervatioii       In  p  n  unexceptionable;  once 

•  premise*,  and  there  U  no  stopping  short  of  its  com!  u 
•km*.     We  may  accept  in  great  part  the  criticism  of  it  by  an 
eminent   IVm-h  ivommiist,  J.  B.  8a  is,"  he  remarks, 

u  perhaps  a  well-founded  objection  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  be 
sometimes  reasons  upon  abstract  prim-ipi,-  to  \vhich  he  gives 
too  great  a  generalization  When  once  fixed  in  an  hypothesis 
whirh  rannot  U-  a— uilnl.  from  IT-  Ix-im;  f..nn«I'-«l  «.n  un«jii«  — 
tionable  observations,  he  pushes  his  reasonings  to  their  remot- 
est consequences,  without  comparing  their  results  with  those 
of  actual  experience.  In  this  respect,  he  resembles  a  writer 
upon  the  mathematical  theory  of  mechanics,  who,  from  un- 
doubted proofs  drawn  from  the  nature  of  tin-  lever,  would 
the  impo.itihility  of  the  vaults  daily  executed  by 
on  the  stage.  And  how  does  this  happen  ?  The  rea- 
soning is  unexceptionable  j  but  a  vital  force,  often  uu  perceived, 
and  always  inappreciable,  makes  the  facts  differ  very  far  from 
the  calculations.  From  that  moment,  nothing  in  th<>  author's 
work  is  represented  as  it  really  occurs  in  nature.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  begin  with  facts;  other  facts  must  be  collected, 
steadily  examined,  and  the  consequences  drawn  from  them 
constantly  compared  with  the  effects  observed.  The  science 
teal  Economy,  to  be  of  practical  utility,  should  not 
attempt  to  teach  what  mutt  necessarily  take  place,  even  i: 
duced  by  legitimate  reasoning,  and  from  undoubted  premises ; 
tight  to  show  in  what  manner  that  which  in  reality  docs 
take  place  if  the  consequence  of  another  fact  equally  «  r;  mi 
iould  ascertain  the  chain  which  binds  them  together,  and 
always  establish  from  observation  the  existence  of  the  two 

point  of  connection." 

unnecessary  at  present  to  exam  in.-  this  reasoning  in  de- 
tail, in  order  either  to  point  out  flaws  in  the  art:  T  to 
show  that  its  result*  do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  obscrva- 
i   and  experience.    The  whole  theory  rest*  upon  a  few 
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premises,  which  have  already  been  examined  and  shown  to  be 
assumptions,  paradoxical  in  appearance,  and  having  no 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation tends  to  outrun  the  supply  of  food,  or  that  it  compels 
us  to  have  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  or  that  it  necessarily  in- 
creases the  competition  of  laborers  for  employment.  Food 
does  not  become  dearer,  but  is  cheapened,  by  the  growth  <>t 
the  population;  the  districts  which  are  most  recently  I  nought 
into  cultivation  arc  not  the  least  fertile,  but  are  often  more  pro- 
ductive tli an  those  which  have  been  peopled  and  tilled  for  cen- 
turies; and  the  capital  which  is  applied  to  them  generally 
yields  a  larger  return  than  that  which  is  employed  in  the  old 
settlements.  It  is  not  even  necessary,  as  the  people  increase 
in  numbers,  to  send  to  a  greater  distance  for  food ;  but  emigra- 
tion distributes  the  people,  and  commerce  distributes  the  food, 
where  both  are  most  needed,  the  combined  result  being  that 
each  generation  is  more  fully  supplied  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  its  predecessor.  The  only  inequality  to  be  fearer  1 
is  that  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  human  institutions,  in 
the  distribution  of  property ;  and  the  only  famine  which  is  pos- 
sible in  modern  times,  and  among  civilized  nations,  is  produced 
by  poverty,  and  not  by  a  deficient  supply  of  food. 

The  premises  of  Ricardo's  theory  being  thus  proved  to  be 
baseless,  the  entire  superstructure  falls.  The  whole  is  a  mere 
exercise  of  logical  ingenuity,  a  long  series  of  deductions  being 
obtained  from  a  few  definitions  and  hypotheses,  which  have 
no  foundation  in  experience,  and  no  applicability  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  time.  The  original  phenomenon  to 
be  explained  —  the  declension  of  the  rate  of  profit  as  society 
advances  in  numbers  and  wealth  —  presents  little  difficulty, 
when  we  regard  the  limited  extent  of  the  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital.  But  this  subject  demands  for  full  considera- 
tion a  separate  chapter. 
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CII   \  1'TEB    XVII. 

TUB    KATK    OF    PROFIT    A8    AFFECTED    BT    TUB    LIMITED    EXTBNT 
OF     THK     FIBLD     FOB     TUB     EMPLOYMENT    OF    CAPITAL:    TUB 
TORY    OF   GLUTS. 

Mu.  WAKBFIBLD  was  the  first  among  English  Economists 

..tii  •••  i  In-  see  mindly  obvious  fact,  that,  in  every  country,  the 
field  for  tii,-  of  capital  is  of  limited  extent  The 

first  intr..dnetion  of  i-:ipit:il  into  huch  a  field  is  attended  \ 
very  large  returns ;  but  as  the  amount  of  it  increases,  the  rate 
1  \\li.-n  the  limit  is  attained,  or  so  nearly 
attained  a  fallen  to  u  minimum,  aoeumnln 

ifa.M--.  there  iM-ini:  no  I«MII;«T  :in>  suliieient  motive  for  the  e\er- 

fact 

.••  theories  of  Malt  bus  and  Ricardo,  with  which  it  appeals 
1  states  tii.-  principle  thus:  —  that  "on  a 

tod  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  capital  can 
find  employment  at  a  p  Din*  enunciated,  it  seems  to 

be  only  a  corollary  from  Ricardo's  doctrine  of  rent,  which  ex- 
pressly affirms  that  successive  applications  of  capital  to  the 
same  quantity  of  land  can  be  made  only  with  successively 
iliinini-liini:  returns.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  the  e\ 

rri'ory  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  limiting  eirenm- 
stance;  but  that  the  proper  restriction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  determined  l.y  their 
numbers,  by  the  degree  of  civilization  under  which  they  live, 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty among  them* 

'  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  a 
limit  to  the  profitable  employment  of  capital.  Some  distin- 
guished Economists,  among  whom  are  Sismondi  and  Malthus, 
have  maintained  that  there  may  be  a  general  over-production 
of  wraith,  «  a  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggregate  exceed- 

the  demand,  and  a  consequent  depressed  condition  of  all 
olsssce  of  production."  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
there  is  often,  in  the  market,  a  glut  of  a  particular  commodity, 
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or  of  several  commodities  at  once.  1'riees  are  adjusted,  and 
tin*  current  of  productive  means  and  productive  ener<j  - 
turned  from  one  article  to  another,  through  tin-  indications 
afforded  by  such  instances  of  glut  or  over-supply  on  the  oai 
hand,  and  of  dearth  or  scarcity  on  the  other.  But  the  doctrine 
of  these  Economists  is,  that  there  may  be  a  general  glut,  or 
that  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  produce  may  outrun  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  consume.  The  disposition  to  consul  m  . 
of  course,  is  coextensive  with  the  disposition  to  produce.  But 
the  ability  to  purchase,  or,  in  other  words,  the  active  and  effi- 
cient demand,  it  is  supposed,  may  so  far  fall  below  the  supply, 
that  there  will  be  a  general  depression  of  prices  and  general 
distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  with  great  force, 
that  a  general  glut  is  impossible ;  for  every  article  brought  to 
market  is  a  source  both  of  supply  and  demand,  —  the  owner 
of  it  always  wishing  to  exchange  it  for  something  else  of  equal 
value,  so  that  his  desire  to  purchase  contributes  to  lighten  the 
market  to  precisely  the  same  extent  to  which  he  burdens  it  by 
his  desire  to  sell.  No  man  appears  exclusively  in  the  character 
of  a  seller;  he  is  a  buyer  also,  and  he  buys  to  the  same  ext'-nt 
to  which  he  sells.  If  he  brings  a  bale  of  cloth  to  market,  for 
instance,  it  is  because  he  wishes  to  exchange  it,  in  the  first 
place,  for  money.  But  this  money  he  does  not  intend  to  keep 
in  reserve,  in  order  to  increase  indefinitely  his  store  of  it.  He 
knows  very  well,  that,  if  the  money  remains  idle  in  his  chest, 
it  will  yield  neither  interest  nor  profits.  He  will  aim,  there- 
fore, to  expend  it  as  soon  as  possible,  —  either  to  buy  articles 
of  comfort  or  luxury  for  his  own  unproductive  consumption  : 
or  to  purchase  raw  material,  tools,  machinery,  seed-corn,  or  t  lie- 
like,  with  a  view  to  further  production ;  or  lastly,  he  may  lend 
it  to  another,  who,  by  investing  it  productively,  —  that  is,  by 
making  purchases  with  it,  —  will  be  enabled  to  pay  him  inter- 
est for  its  use.  In  either  way,  the  money  is  expended;  pur- 
chases are  made  to  the  full  extent  of  the  original  sale.  If  the 
seller  chooses  to  lend  the  money  to  a  bank,  instead  of  tru 
it  to  an  individual,  the  result  is  the  same.  The  bank  immedi- 
ately lends  it  over  again  to  some  person  who  wishes  to  enlarge 
his  stock  in  trade  by  buying  more  commodities. 

This  reasoning  is  quite  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of 
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a  general  glut ;  l>ut  it  must  be  applied  with  two  important 

ations.     First,  it  goes  upon  the  rapponitionv  that  the  laws 

tions  of  the  country  admit  the  freest  possible 

interchange  of  all  articles  of  wealth.     If  there  be  a  monopoly 

uy  one  article,  if  only  a  few  persons  are  privileged  or  en- 
abled to  produce  and  sell  it,  — and  especially  if  this  article  be 

of  prim.-  or  universal  necessity,  —  then  there  may  be  a 

production,  of  all  other  articles  with  reference  to 

this  one  ,  I  will  take  the  most  general 

case.     All  articles  that  are  offered  for  sale  or  exchange  may  be 

roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  articles 

1 1  an  u  fact  tire  or  products  of  agriculture.     The  latter  are 
chiefly  articles  of  food,  and  the  demand  and  supply  of  food,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  regulated  by  causes  peculiar  :.  •  itself,  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  —  the  high 
prices  —  of  <  -dines.    The  demand  far  agricultural 

product*  depends  on  the  number  of  appetites  to  be  satisfied, 
and  can  only  be  enlarged  by  an  increase  of  the  population 

iiished  by  the  population  becoming  smaller;  the  supply  of 
these  products  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  territory  capable 

iltivation,  and  by  improvements  in  the  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. Neither  of  these  sources  of  supply  can  be  increased 
at  will,  or  on  demand ;  the  land,  in  such  a  country  as  Cheat 
Britain,  is  all  owned  and  occupied,  and  the  number  of  acres  is 
limited  ;  improvements  in  agriculture  are  made  by  the  progress 
of  discovery  and  invention,  and  not  merely  because  they  are 
needed  to  feed  the  people. 

Now  manufactures  must  be  exchanged  for  food,  and  conse- 
quently they  may  be  produced  in  too  great  abundance ;  there 

0  limit  to  thrir  increase,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  supply 

••  only  article  for  which  they  can  be  bartered.  And  we 
cannot  here  say,  as  the  English  Economists  are  fond  of  saying 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  glut:  "  Transfer  your  capital  and 
industry  from  the  article  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  to  that  of 
which  there  is  a  deficiency."  In  England,  industry  cannot  be 
transferred  from  manufactures  to  agriculture;  the  l.md  i*  all 
owned  and  held  at  a  monopoly  price,  and  the  landlords  refuse 
ore  labor  upon  it,  even  if  a  greater  amount  of  food 
should  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  more  hands.  They 
find,  or  think  they  find,  that  a  greater  net  product  remains  to 
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themselves  when  few  hands  are  employed,  ili:m  \\licn  there  are 
in:uiy.  Hence  they  endeavor  1<>  L:«M  rid  <>f  a  portion  of  the 
agricultural  laborers,  instead  of  increasing  their  number.  The 
policy  of  most  English  landlords  is  to  depopulate  their  estates, 
to  make  the  peasantry  give  place  to  (locks  and  herds,  as  in  tin- 
North  of  Scotland,  or  to  compel  them,  by  unroofing  and  tear- 
ini:  down  their  dwellings,  as  in  Ireland,  to  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands.  Thus  they  imitate  the  system  which  has  been  practised 
for  centuries  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  which  reduced  the 
fields  of  Italy  in  the  age  of  Pliny  to  a  desert,  and  sul>se<|iieiiily 
surrendered  them  to  the  Northern  barharians  because  there 
were  not  men  enough  left  to  defend  them.  The  dispossessed 
tenantry  are  obliged  to  emigrate,  or  are  driven  into  mannfae- 
taring  industry ;  and  thus  the  glut  of  manufactures  is  increased 
by  the  very  causes  which  diminish  the  supply  of  food.  True, 
food  may  be  imported,  as  we  have  seen,  even  to  an  e\ 
which  is  practically  unlimited.  But  the  very  necessity  for  such 
importation,  if  it  is  found  to  exist  in  a  country  the  agricultural 
resources  of  which  are  not  yet  developed  to  the  utmost  possi- 
ble extent,  proves  that,  in  that  country  at  least,  there  is  already 
a  glut  of  manufactures,  and  one  which,  in  its  effect  on  the  rate 
of  profits,  would  be  very  seriously  felt,  if  there  were  not  in 
other  countries  a  glut  of  food.  What  actually  exists  in  one 
nation,  is  possible  in  all  nations;  if  there  be  an  actual  glut  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  such  a  glut  is  possible  for  the 
whole  civilized  portion  of  mankind.  And  this  glut  of  manu- 
factured products  in  England  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
stinted  bounty  of  nature  in  reference  to  agricultural  products. 
The  amount  of  food  produced  there,  from  its  own  soil,  is  yet 
far  from  having  attained  its  maximum;  it  might  become  as 
populous  as  Belgium, —  that  is,  fifty  per  cent  more  populous 
than  at  present,  —  and  yet  not  only  feed  all  its  inhabitants,  but 
"produce  commonly,"  as  Belgium  does,  "more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  corn  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhab- 
itants."* 

In  most  civilized  countries,  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  work- 
ing population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  but 
one  third  in  manufactures  and  commerce;  and  this  proper 

•  McColloch's  Geographical  Dictionary. 
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11  England  itself  down  as  Imte  as  the  reign  of  the  Stu- 
art*.    Hut  in  1821,  only  one  third  of  t !,•   l.ntfUh  population 
-•  engaged  in  tilling  the  MM!  ;  and  twenty  years  later,  or  in 
l  -  !  I    '  here  were  only  about  one  fifth  thus  employed, — a  de- 
•u  of  the  rural  <i  -.1  the  mj  'here 

o  parallel  in  history.*  There  is  no  absolute  deficiency 
rithrr  of  land  or  l'«>,,d  ;  i«,r  l.oth  can  !•«•  had  in  itl-und  m<  .-,  a- 
has  been  sh<>  ther  countries.  But  as  there  are  obstacles 

which  impede  the  emigration  of  capital,  so  there  are  those 
h  obstruct  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  emigration  of  the 
indigent  por  the  people.     Poverty — the  very  cause 

\\ln.-ii  rmd'-r*  n  d.--iral.Ir  f..r  thnn  T.I  .  -mi-rat.  • --  ul  -,,  n-nd«-r» 
migration  difficult,  and  often  impossible. 

The  second  limitation  of  tin-  do<  trine  that  a  universal  glut 
i possible,  is  founded  on  the  di-.  i-i.-r:.  that    I  have  already 
made  (pp.  40,  41),  of  all  the  commodities  which  constitute 
wealth  into  two  nlinaon  )>ere  are  the  articles  which  are 

designed  for  immediate  consumption,  and  which  directly  sat- 
isfy the  wants  of  man;  such  as  food  and  clothing  that  are 
ready  to  be  eaten  and  worn,  the  booses  that  shelter  us,  and  the 

orn  u:i«  n'     and  luxurk  -  ft  it   -r.i'i^  SjBJg  IMM        \nd.  ft     •  /.'</'//. 

ttste  are  the  tools,  implements,  and  raw  materials,  by  means 
of  which,  or  out  of  \vhidi,  the  former  articles  are  made,  but 
which,  in  their  present  shape,  are  --d  for  our  immediate 

gratification  and  support     These  two  classes  may  be  desig- 

natrd  r«v-|>«Ttivrly  as,    1.    Htus/i^l  j>r,»lurt<,  and.   '.'.    l^n/n.-in^ 

•gt*t*.  The  division  between  them  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  that  between  capital  and  the  other  portion  of 

. 

•TUfolknri^  table,  takra  from  lboofficuUrrportt,»hoi 


cent  of  the  Briibh  popolAlioo  who  wen  eogafed  rwpectiTely  in  agriciihunU. 
and  •MadbcUrisf,  and  aU  other  ponoita,  at  four  decennial  period*. 


1811  Jt  44  J] 

1811  -S3 

1831  2- 
1841 


The  ceota*  of  1851,  tboogh  it  pr«M»u  a  more  mhMte  olaMiitttion  of  the  eee*» 

•MA^MM    tf^  tlh4h —  —  *  -       •  .•%f.iv«ftft»i  «•  ^1  w    -» ^     A^aMa     _,  L-      Jt^  J-     aV*    ,  •          ,, 

.  .  '...-.  . 

three  dwnt,  to  at  to  continne  the  foregoing  table.    But  according  to  the  be*  esti- 
mate that  can  he  framed  from  it,  the  agrkoltoral  portion  of  the  Britfch 
ia  Itti  wae  a  litsU  has  than  so  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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wealth  whieh  is  not  capital.  All  producing'  agents  are  capi- 
tal, it  is  true  ;  but  all  finished  products  are  not  excluded  limn 
the  definition  of  capital.  A  merchant's  capital,  for  instance, 
oft «-n  consists  exclusively  of  commodities  that  are  compl* 
manufactured  and  ready  for  use ;  a  retailer's  stock  is  generally 
of  this  character. 

It  is  evident  that  all  wealth  of  the  second  class,  all  produr 
dng  agents,  possess  only  a  kind  of  secondary  and  derivative 
value ;  they  are  prized,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  \vh:it 
may  be  made  out  of  them,  or  produced  by  their  aid.  And  it 
is  equally  evident,  that  if  the  demand  for  commodities  of  t In- 
first  class,  finished  products,  is  not  coextensive,  if  it  does  not. 
keep  pace,  with  the  demand  for  the  second  class  of  objects  of 
wealth,  or  producing  agents,  then  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
supply,  or  a  glut,  of  the  former,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  prices 
and  diminution  of  profits.  No  one  buys  a  plough  or  a  loom 
for  its  own  sake ;  for  in  itself,  it  gratifies  no  feeling  and  satisfies 
no  want.  The  one  is  valued  only  because  it  helps  us  to  raise 
corn,  and  the  other,  because  it  enables  us  to  manufacture  cloth. 
The  only  effect  of  the  purchase  of  either,  then,  is,  not  to  relieve 
the  market  already  glutted  with  corn  and  cloth,  but  to  furnish 
prospectively  a  greater  supply  of  both,  and  thus  to  increase  the 

gin*. 

We  may  admit,  then,  the  force  of  the  common  argument, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  against  the  possibility  of  a  glut ;  and  we  i 
still  deny  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  or  that  it  demon- 
strates the  impossibility  of  any  such  excess  of  supply  of  one 
class  of  articles,  as  cannot  be  remedied  by  diverting  the  sources 
of  production  from  those  commodities  which  are  in  excess  to 
those  which  are  deficient.  We  admit,  that  a  capitalist  v\h<> 
wishes  to  sell  also  wishes  to  buy ;  for  to  sell  is  to  exchange, 
and  the  seller's  disposition  to  part  with  one  product  is  exactly 
measured  by  his  disposition  to  obtain  another  of  precisely 
equivalent  value.  We  admit,  also,  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
sell  or  exchange  for  money  alone,  so  as  to  create  a  scan -iiy  <»i 
that  one  article ;  for  though  he  receives  money  in  one  half  of 
his  transaction,  or  as  a  seller,  he  pays  it  in  the  other  half,  as  a 
purchaser.  So  far  as  money  is  concerned,  then,  his  operation 
leaves  the  market  in  the  same  sta.te  in  \vhieh  he  found  it,— 
not  glutted  by  the  number  of  sellers  of  goods,  nor  "tightened." 
as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  want  of  money. 
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ugh  he  bnys  as  much  as  he  sell*,  IB  it  tni 

lie  market  by  the  former  operation  just  as  fast, 
and  to  the  tame  extent,  that  be  burden*  it  by  the  latter,  ao 

balance  of  transactions  remains  as  it  would  have  be* 
h.   |,  t,l  ,..,•  ,  ntered  the  market  at  all  ?     We  can  easily  see 
he  does  not,  in  any  one  case  of  two  articles  corresponding  to 
ier  as  finished  product  and  producing  agr*/.     Suppose 
th.-  ni:ir>.  instance,  to  be  already  amply  furnished  • 

grain.     One  who  brings  to  it  an  additional  thousand  bushels 
sell,  occasions  a  glut  of  •  IP,  and  certainly 

does  nothing  towards  relieving  this  glut  by  PXJM -nding  all  the 
money  whirh  he  received  for  grain  upon  the  purchase  of 
ploughs  and  «--i..-r  implements  for  clearing  and  breaking  up 
more  land,  and  thus  producing  a  larger  harvest  the  next  year. 
<-th  enough  is  already  offered  for  sale,  the  sellers  of  it 
will  certainly  occasion  a  glut  of  this  article,  if  they  exchange 
the  whole  stock  of  it  for  power-looms,  and  thus  double  or 
treble  the  quant  oth  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  the 

next  month.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  any  other 
two  commodities  that  are  related  to  each  other  as  finished 
product  and  producing  agent  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is 
applicable  to  all  such  cases,  taken  together :  or.  in  other  words, 
a  general  glut  of  finished  products  is  possible,  and  such  a  glut 
cannot  be  relieved  by  diverting  capital  to  other  employments. 

re  is  no  other  employment  for  it,  as  every  use  of  capital  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  increase  the  amount  and  value  of  fm- 
ished  products.  Then  a  superabundance  of  capital,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  field  for  its  em  n  possible;  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  surplus  is  a  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  profit* 

Thus  far,  I  have  only  proved  that  a  glut  of  finished  products 
is  possible.  The  probability  of  its  actual  occurrence,  I  have 
already  said,  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  wants  of 
the  people,  as  determined,  1.  by  tln-ir  numbers,  2.  by  the  de- 
gree ization  which  they  have  obtained,  and,  3.  by  the 
greater  or  less  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  property  among 
th.-m. 

Ffarst,  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  consumption  of  finished 
product*  «  ountry,  other  things  being  equal,  will  depend 

upon  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.     The  demand  for  food  is 
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necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appetites  to  be  sat- 
isfied ;  and  ihe  other  articles  which  are  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  must  follow  the  same  measure.  Even  tin-  demand  for 
luxuries  will  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  if  the  tastes  and 
the  abilities  of  the  people  remain  the  same. 

Secondly,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  finished  products  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  civili/a- 
tion  which  the  people  have  attained,  and  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  advance  with  the  progress  of  refinement 
among  them.  The  wants  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Pacific 
.  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Europeans,  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
by  yams  and  bananas.  The  bread-fruit  tree  alone  supplied 
them  with  food,  clothing,  and  the  material  for  huts.  When 
they  learned  from  foreigners  the  existence  of  other  comforts 
and  luxuries,  their  wants  rapidly  multiplied;  the  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  iron  alone  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  industry  that 
it  created.  Intercourse  with  China  has  created  a  demand  all 
over  the  world  for  tea;  the  discovery  of  America  added  to- 
bacco, the  potato,  and  many  other  articles,  to  the  list  of  our 
wants.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  trades 
that  have  been  created,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
found  employment,  through  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts. 

Thirdly,  as  an  effectual  demand  is  created  only  by  the  coex- 
istence of  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  purchase,  its  extent 
will  depend  upon  the  equality  of  the  distribution  of  property. 
The  two  circumstances  already  mentioned  affect  only  the  mag- 
nit  ude  and  prevalence  of  human  desires;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  civilization  in  Europe  and  America,  it  may  be  said 
these  desires  are  unbounded;  the  gratification  of  some 
desires  appears  to  have  no  effect  but  that  of  exciting  ot  1 
But  the  ability  to  satisfy  these  desires  exists  in  very  different 
degrees.  If  this  ability  were  equally  diffused,  no  such  thing  as 
over-production  would  be  possible;  the  consumption  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  family,  possessing  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
wealth,  certainly  exceeds  the  productive  power  of  such  a  per- 
son or  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  Europe  is  limited  to  mere 
necessaries,  or  to  what  the  custom  of  the  country  regards  as 
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necessaries.     If  the  demands  of  all  were  thus  restricted,  than 
ild  be  a  groat  surplus  of  productive  power;  in  the  present 
state  of  invention,  and  with  the  present  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal, mankind  might  be  idle  probably  more  than  half  of  the 
time      I        •!..-  luxury  of  the  rich  which  offers  the  only  vent 
for  all  finished  products  that  exceed  the  definition  of  neoaasa 
ties.     Tin  <  fact  does  not  furnixh  any  apology  for  such  lux 
for  a  more  equitable  divi  he  good>  world  would 

cause  the  surplus  of  productive  power — all  that  is  not  needed 
•  lie  creation  of  necessaries — to  be  expended  in  providing  a 
multitude  of  what  may  be  called  comforts  and  daeaneJM  for 
the  hulk  <»i  the  nation.  But  when  property  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  the  luxury  <>f  ;i  few  must  make  up  for  the  forced 
abstinence  of  many,  or  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
surplus  of  capital,  which  will  manifest  itself  either  by  the 
forced  emigration  of  such  capital,  or  by  such  a  diminuti* 
the  rate  of  profit  as  will  take  away  all  temptation  to  make  ad- 

This  doctrine  seems  plain  enough 

opposed  by  all  English  Economists  of  the  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo  school,  who  insist  upon  the  paradox,  that,  not  con- 
sumption, but  production,  creates  a  market  for  prod- 
Hots,  and  tiint  the  only  means  of  dissipating  an  apparent  glut 
MU late  production.  Their  chief  reason  for  insisting 
upon  this  theory  is  the  admitted  fact,  that  no  one  ever  finds 
any  <liiii<  ulrv  in  bartering  a  finished  product  for  some  other  fin- 
ished product,  provided  he  will  allow  the  purchaser  to  fix  the 
terms  of  lunge.  Certainly,  exchange  is  always  po*si- 
question  is,  whether  it  is  always  profitable.  And 
tins  question  seems  to  be  answered  by  another  admitted  fact, 
that  as  a  country  becomes  wealthy,  and  capital  accumulates, 
producers  find  that  the  only  exchanges  which  they  are  abl 
make  become  less  and  leaf  profitable,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
profits  decline,  and  are  only  prevented  from  ceasing  altogether 
by  a  stop  being  put  to  the  process  of  accumulation. 

\\  ill  allow,  that  the  productive  power  of  every  civilized 
nation  already  exceeds  what  is  requisite  for  providing  all  the 
people  with  a  stock  of  mere  necessaries.  Any  excess  beyond 
this  point  —  whether  such  excess  be  created  by  the  invention 
of  new  machinery,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  capital  — 
|ft« 
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must  be  directed  towards  the  production  of  com  tons  mid  In  Mi- 
lt is  :i  mere  evasion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  say  that  it  may 
be  directed  to  the  purchase  or  construction  of  more  j)roductive 
agent-.  Such  additional  agents  will  only  increase  the  amount, 
perhaps  already  too  great,  of  comforts  and  luxuries  in  ill- 
<>f  lini>hed  products.  But  when  they  have  reached  thi-  forni 
of  finished  products,  they  must  either  be  consumed,  or  tin -y 
will  lie  idle  and  rot;  no  other  use  can  be  made  of  them.  They 
are  no  longer  agents  for  anything  but  the  gratification  of  ta-te 
and  •  Consumption,  or  rotting  unused,  is  their  only  pos- 

sible destination.  Now,  I  have  admitted  that,  if  property — or 
purchasing  power,  which  is  the  same  thing  —  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  among  the  people,  the  aggregate  desire  will  take 
off  and  consume  tin;  aggregate  product  of  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, without  causing  any  great  declension  of  profits.  On  an 
average,  each  family  would  be  inclined  to  consume  all  tin- 
products  which,  under  a  perfectly  equal  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, it  would  be  able  to  produce ;  and  this  would  be  enough 
to  prevent  profits  from  falling  at  all;  the  only  effect  of  the  in- 
vention of  new  machinery  and  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture would  be  to  increase  the  stock  of  luxuries  which  each 
family  might  thus  consume,  or  to  give  them  more  leisure  time, 
which  is  in  itself  an  additional  luxury.  Some  would  consume 
more,  and  some  less,  than  this ;  but  the  prodigality  of  the  for- 
mer would  be  balanced  by  the  frugality  of  the  latter,  and  the 
only  effect  would  be  the  inequality  of  property  that  would  thus 
be  gradually  induced. 

But  suppose  property  to  be  very  unequally  distributed,  only 
one  hundred  families  now  having  all  the  wealth,  and  the  whole 
remaining  population  being  limited  to  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  As  we  suppose  the  productive  power  of  the  community 
to  be  unaltered  by  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  property, 
there  will  be  the  same  amount  of  comforts  and  luxuries  to  be 
consumed  as  before,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  con- 
sumed solely  by  the  one  hundred  wealthy  families.  Now,  sup- 
pose one  of  these  families  to  be  disposed  to  make  savings,  and 
thus  to  increase  its  productive  power:  it  may  be  proved  that 
both  the  act  of  saving  and  the  employment  of  the  savings 
will  tend  to  create  a  glut  and  to  lower  profits.  The  act  of 
saving  will  leave  the  luxuries  formerly  distributed  among  one 
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hundred,    to    IM-   roiiMim.-d    »•>    c.nly    nin.-t\-nin.-    l-mnli-     :     :uid 

lie  demand  will  depress  prices  and  profits. 

the  employment  of  the  savings  as  capital,  though  it  will 

give  wages  to  on  additional  number  of  poor  families 

«»cure  nnosssariei  for  them,  and  will  furnish  these 

ries  through  their  labor,  will  leave  also  an  additional  margin  of 

must  be  devoted,  as  before,  to  the  creation  of  lux- 

nries;  and  thus  a  larger  supply  of  luxuries  will  be  forced  upon 

the  market  in  which  the  ninety-nine  wealthy  families  are  the 

purchasers.     A  second  depreciation  of  prices  most  be  the 


The  intenti*  I  'rovidence  seems  to  be,  that  the  time  and 

labor  ••«  -onomi/r.!.  through  tin-  «!-••  of  marhiii'TV  -tn-l  nujTovrd 

modes  of  production,  in  the  production  of  necessaries,  should 

»M-   .Irvntr.l  to  thr  i-p-ation  of  lllMiri'-  for  \»TV  L"-ll'T:tl  BJMj       -  Inf 

most  of  the  working  families,  as  well  as  for  a  few  persons  of 
wealth ;  or,  supposing  that  there  are  already  luxuries  enough 
for  all,  t  m«\  Th.-  immunity  from  the  necessity  of  labor, 

so  obtained,  should  be  distributed  among  the  people  with  some 
approach  to  equality,  nearly  all  having  a  portion  of  leisure 
week,  to  devote  either  to  recreation  or  mental  improve- 
When  the  distrit  not  of  wealth  indeed,  but  of 
the  opportunities  for  obtaining  wealth,  is  equalized,  or  made 
to  approach  equality,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  creating 
too  many  labor-saving  me/ihinefl,  producing  too  much,  redu- 
cing the  rates  of  profit  too  low,  being  oppressed  with  a  surplus 
•pulation,  or  glutting  the  market  of  the  world.  Those 
whose  ambition  i  hose  wants  are  few,  will  not 
enter  into  th<-  -T  il  producers,  but  will  devote  the  sur- 
plus of  time  and  wealth  which  they  have  earned  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  tastes  and  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  1 

I  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  Ireland,  where  the  ine- 
i  th'-  <li>trihnti<Mi  of  property  is  extreme,  is,  in  propor- 
r  population  :md  wealth,  one  of  the  poorest  markets 
uanufactured  produce  in  the  world;  while  in  the  United 
States,  as  there  b  a  near  approach  to  equality  in  everything, 
there  is  the  largest  demand  for  such  produce.     From  their  in- 
purchase  the  cheaper  products  of  the  English  manu- 
factories, the  peasantry  of  Connanght,  of  some  parts  of  Mun- 
ster,  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  the  western  counties  of 
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Leinster,  "usually  make  their  own  clot  hi  MI:  .  con  si  >t  in- 
linen,  knitted  stockings,  a  coarse  but  very  serviceable  il:umrl 
for  women's  clothes,  and  a  good  frieze  for  men.  The  fleece 
of  his  own  sheep,  spun  and  woven  in  his  own  house,  at  sea- 
sons which  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed,  enabled 
the  cottier  and  peasant  farmer  to  provide  comfortable  clothing 
for  his  family,  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  obtain 
in  any  other  way."*  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand. 
notwithstanding  our  home  manufactures  are  already  very  con- 
>iderahle,  the  importation  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  alone. 
in  1853  and  1854,  after  deducting  the  reexportation,  « 
in  value  an  annual  average  of  58  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
three  dollars  a  head  for  the  total  white  population.  These 
large  imports  consist  for  the  most  part  of  commodities  whi<  -h 
may  be  accounted  as  comforts  and  luxuries;  the  cheaper  arti- 
cles, which  come  under  the  head  of  necessaries,  are  now  almost 
exclusively  of  home  production. 

In  the  business  of  production,  capital  —  which  may  be 
called  embodied  labor,  because  it  consists  of  the  reserved  fn  fi  t  s 
of  previous  industry  —  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  free 
or  immediate  labor,  which  is  the  direct  application  of  human 
strength  and  skill.  Embodied  and  free  labor  have  each  a  task 
to  perform  ;  neither  can  be  effectually  applied  without  the  aid 
of  a  due  portion  of  the  other.  The  industry  of  man  is  of  litt  le 
avail,  if  it  be  not  assisted  by  tools,  implements,  and  machines, 
the  accumulated  results  of  his  previous  toil  or  earnings.  Even 
the  savage  cannot  hunt  without  his  weapons,  nor  fish  without 
appropriate  implements;  and  in  order  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  he  must  have  industry  and  foresight  enough  to  get 
together  an  accumulated  stock  of  necessaries,  so  that  he  1 1 1  i  y 
be  able  to  execute  prolonged  tasks,  and  to  wait  till  they  are 
completed  before  he  can  enjoy  their  fruits.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  social  scale,  when  the  arts  are 
carried  to  perfection,  and  machinery  exists  in  its  most  costly 
and  complicated  forms,  wherewith  to  abridge  human  labor, 
there  is  still  a  necessity  for  some  free  labor  to  superintend  and 
aid  its  operation.  There  may  be  an  excess,  as  well  as  a  d«  li- 


*  The  Condition  and  Prospect*  of  Ireland,  and  the  Evil*  arising  from  the  Present  Dis- 
tribution of  Landed  Property,  by  Jonathan  Pirn,  (Dublin,  1848,)  p.  1 11. 
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dency,  of  the  implements  and  machines  with  which  any  com- 
Minim)  performs  its  work.     Between  these  extremes,  the  field 

•MployiiM -lit  for  capital,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
to  every  conceivable  degree ;  and  according  as  the  supply 
uoh  capital  falls  short  of,  or  exceeds,  the  demand,  the  prof 
re  large  or  small.*     'I  •     ran  behest  illustrated  by  a  glance 
at  the  successive  stages  of  progress  of  an  infant  settler 
for 1 1  ilixed  men  in  a  con n try  hitherto  unoccupied,  or 

inhabited  only  by  savages. 

In  tin-  infancy  of  snob  a  settlem-  HT.  the  demand  for  capital 
IH  ur:-  ir,  tor  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  settlers  far  exceed 
their  means.  The  sources  of  its  prosperity  as  yet  are  latent, 
and  need  to  be  developed.  Clearings  are  to  be  made  in 

lings  are  to  be  erected,  roads  are  to  be  opened, 
tools  to  be  provided,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  complex  ma- 
rhinrry  thr«>iii:h  \vhirh  :m  ori::iiii/rd  -orirty  apjilii'-*  it*  «-IMT- 
gies  is  to  be  created  <  iw  materials  afforded  by  the 

land,  the  sea,  and  thr  forest.     Luxuries  as  yet  do  not  exist; 
there  in  hardly  any  opportunity  for  unproductive  consnmp' 
beyond  that  ••:'  thr  mere  necessaries  of  lift*.     The  people  are 
frugal  by  compulsion ;  the  fruits  of  nearly  all  thrir  toil,  then, 
become  capital,  or  are  converted  into  means  for  the  fir 
more  advantageous  application  of  industry.     The  profits  of 
what  capital  there  is  are  also,  of  necessity,  very  great ; 

must  be  applied  to  many  purposes,  and  is  therefore  con- 
stantly in  use.  The  axe  for  a  time  must  do  its  own  work,  and 
that  hammer,  the  saw,  and  the  plane.  The  possession 

li  our  iiiMnimrnt  must,  then,  be  a  source  of  great  gain  to 
A  M«T  ;  he  can  buy  the  unaided  services  of  his  fellows,  thr 
only  payment  they  have  to  offer,  for  a  long  time,  by  the  loan 


Dr.  flulniirt  etaftai  thfc  nnoslif  rety  dearly  is  UM  fcnn  of  an 

for  the  Mahhtuiam.  -  As  mty  at  then  might  be  too  many  ploogh 
bc  MJS,  M  to  than  might  be  too  many  plough*.  If,  fa  virtM  of  the  exceatirt 
bar  of  plooghmcn,  all  caaooC  find  tmployneat  wfchoat  forring  an 


proit  fer  the  npitaL  .....  What  b  IHM  of  the  Uriiv,  it  tree  of  the 
both  night  be  ondaly  mnldplied.  A«  there  Bight  be  too 
we  be  loo  Bany  nacuinea«  ~^  loo  Bany  po  wcr^looBt,  M 

at  well  M  loo 
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of  it  And  in  a  similar  way,  every  other  linn  \\hieh  eonstimtes 
capital  in  such  a  community  will  be  productive  of  large  gains, 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  first  season  are  sur- 
mounted, each  laborer  probably  finds  himself  provided  with 
tools,  so  that  the  profit-  on  this  branch  of  capital  are  lessened, 
and,  as  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  forest,  the  operations 
of  agriculture  can  begin.  There  is  now  a  great  dein:m<l  for 
seed-corn,  for  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  will  return  a 
hundred  fold,  if  the  settler  has  only  what  is  requisite  f,,r  plant- 
ing. He  can  safely  promise  to  return  three  bushels  of  grain  in 
the  autumn,  for  one  bushel  lent  to  him  in  the  spring;  in  other 
words,  he  can  offer  the  capitalist  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per 
cent  for  seed.  But  after  the  first  harvest  is  successfully  gath- 
ered in,  so  bountiful  is  the  j product  of  the  virgin  soil,  that  very 
probably  grain  cannot  be  sold  at  all  in  the  infant  settlement. 
the  supply  altogether  exceeding  the  colonists'  own  wants,  an.! 
the  means  of  transportation  and  export  not  being  yet  provided  ; 
that  is,  no  profit  can  be  made  on  food  till  the  means  are  ob- 
tained for  sending  this  food  to  market  Capital  is  now  re- 
quired to  construct  roads  and  furnish  shipping;  and  as  the 
commodity  is  to  be  carried  from  a  place  where  it  has  little  or 
no  value,  to  one  where  it  will  command  a  ready  sale  and  a  hiirh 
price,  the  gains  of  the  merchant  engaged  in  this  transportation 
will  necessarily  be  immense.  For  the  first  few  seasons  after 
American  farmers  had  established  themselves  in  the  Oregon 
Territory,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  they  fed  their  horses  \vith 
the  finest  wheat,  no  market  being  within  their  reach  for  tin- 
sale  of  this  product  California  was  then  suddenly  peopled, 
almost  in  a  single  season,  after  the  gold-deposits  and  aurifer- 
ous sands  were  found  there ;  and  the  gold-seekers  being  too 
eager  in  their  proper  pursuit  to  find  time  for  planting  grain  for 
themselves,  the  agricultural  products  of  Oregon  suddenly  rose 
to  a  high  price.  The  farmers  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
found  that  they  could  obtain  California  gold  more  cheaply  by 
nti-mir  maixe  and  wheat  on  their  own  farms,  than  by  goiin 
the  country  to  dig  it  for  themselves.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  neighboring  Territory,  instead  of  tending  to  the  depopula- 
tion of  Oregon,  as  was  at  first  apprehended,  was  the  ^ 
source  of  its  prosperity,  as  it  furnished  a  market,  and  indirectly 
supplied  the  country  with  capital. 
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After  a  country  IB  once  sufficiently  stocked,  a*  it  would 

seen  the  progress  ution  may  suddenly 

create  a  grva  It-mawl  y  calling  for  the  oon- 

•tru<  new  machines  and  improved  in.j 

of  which  soon  supersedes  the  old  ssjs*     Thus  the  invent!*. 

v  ays,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  land 

eyance,  have  occasioned,  both  in  K.^lai  \raerica, 

iig  the  last  twenty  years,  un  immense  demand  for  the  in- 

vestment of  capital,  some  01  I  forms  in  \vhirh  it  was 

embodied  being  rendered  useless  or  unproductive.     Turn|> 

cease  to  be  productive  property,  and  canals  are  less  profitable 

than  before.     For  a  time,  floating  or  circulating  capital  is  in 

great  request,  as  it  is  needed  for  conversion  into  this  form  of 

fixed  capital  ;  and  acconlinu'K  .  the  rate  of  interest  rises.     But 

:|)rovn,,rnr  i.s  com  pi  •  <1«  mand  ceases,  the 

processes  are  very  great,  floating  capital 

accumulates  more  rnpi<lly  than  ever,  a  ml  the  rate  of  interest 

falls  again.  •  m.-nt  in  Kngland  and  in  the 

eastern  porti  <•  I'mtrd  States  may  now  be  said  to  be 

completed  ;  only  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 

-  of  communication  with   tin-  Pacific  coast,  still  call 
additional  investment  on  roads  to  be  traversed  by  the  agency 
oi"  steam/ 

•  I  need  not  trace  further  these  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  opulence  and  the  accumulation  of  capital.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  depends  on  the  rate  of 
profit,  \vhi<h  is  necessarily  high  in  a  new  country,  where  the 
people  are  frugal  and  industrious.  The  rate  gradually  di- 
i^hes,  both  as  the  primary  and  most  imperative  wants  of 
the  community  are  satisfied,  and  as  artificial  tastes  and  an  ap- 

oording  to  Mr.  Porter,  (Prvyrv*  of  ifc  Nation,  p.  390,)  op  to  the  end  of  1*49 
there  had  been  tOMtiliitJ  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5,996  mile*  of  railway,  rep- 
rewnting  a  capital  of  £  197,300,000.  Over  14,000  mile*  of  railway  have  been  com- 


lion,  the  ram  will  be  17.M6.  Taking  the  average  cott  of  cooaUnctkio  and  equip- 
ment at  $  15,000  per  mile,  which  U  a  very  low  estimate,  the  capital  vetted  in  theae 
American  roads  will  be  $4tt,750,000.  The  capital  of  the  British  railways,  reek- 
ooed  in  oar  currency,  being  about  •971,000,000,  we  hare  a  grand  total  of 
1  1.403.750,000,  M  the  ram  which  the  English  and  American  people  have  con- 
verted into  thb  one  form  of  fixctl  cmpttal  during  the  last  thirty  yean.  What 
woald  have  been  prodnced  on  the  rate  of  profit,  if  thb 
to  the  fern  of  dmktinc  capital,  seeking  iarestaeot  ? 
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petite  for  luxury  and  onprodnotive  consumption  are  diil'i. 
among  the  colonists.  Yet  floating  capital  is  soon  acquired  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  industry  and 
traffic.  In  such  countries  as  England  and  Holland,  however. 
immense  sums  gradually  take  the  form  of  fixed  capital,  being 
vested  in  making  land-improvements  of  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  character;  in  constructing  docks,  harbors,  and  ca- 
nals, erecting  dikes,  and  furnishing  manufactories  with  costly 
machinery.  Vast  as  the  field  is  which  such  works  open  tor 
the  investment  of  capital,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  prc 
condition  of  England  and  Holland  to  satisfy  us,  that  this  lie  Id 
is  all  occupied,  and  the  work  of  fixed  capital  is  done.  What 
farther  savings  from  income  are  made,  must  go  into  the  market 
as  floating  capital,  seeking  investment,  seeking  borrowers  \\  ho 
will  take  it  offering  undoubted  security,  and  a  very  moderate 
rate  of  interest  There  is  great  competition  of  the  lenders 
with  each  other  in  the  English  and  Dutch  markets,  —  a  com- 
petition which  is  most  strikingly  shown  when  the  go\ 
ment  appears  as  a  borrower,  and  puts  up  a  large  loan  at 
what  is  virtually  an  auction,  to  be  sold  in  shares  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

A  diminished  rate  of  profit  tends  to  throw  the  great  branches 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  exclusively  into  the  hands  of 
large  capitalists,  and  thus  to  increase  that  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  which  was  one  of  the  original  causes  of 
a  fall  of  profits.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  such  countries  as  Holland 
and  England,  where  a  low  rate  of  interest  has  prevailed  for  a 
long  period,  there  is  as  great  an  inequality  of  fortune  among 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  as  among  land-owners.  {>  1 
in  the  nature  of  trade  and  manufacture,"  says  Mr.  Laing, 
"  that  great  capital  drives  small  capital  out  of  the  field ;  it  can 
afford  to  work  for  smaller  returns.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  trade  to  monopoly,  by  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in 
a  few  hands.  It  is  not  impossible,  that,  in  every  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  the  great  capitalist 
will,  in  time,  entirely  occupy  the  field,  and  put  down  femall 
capitalists  in  the  same  line  of  business ;  that  a  moneyed  ; 
tocracy,  similar  to  that  in  Genoa,  will  gradually  be  form-  d.  the 
middle  class  of  small  capitalists  in  trade  and  manufacture  be- 
come gradually  extinguished,  and  a  structure  of  society  ^ 
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uaily  arise  in  which  lords  and  laborers  will  be  the  only 
or  gradations  in  th«-  commercial  and  manufacturing,  as  in 
landed,  system.     An  approximation,  a  tendency  towards  thi  - 
state,  is  going  on  in  England.     In  many  branches  of  industry, 

—  for  instance,  in  glass-making,  iron-f. Minding,  soap-making, 

rottoii-piimiiii/.        'h«-    i/nvit  ,-apitali-f-  .-n-  ,-/,  ,1  [fl  then   bftfVj 

to  natural  effect  of  working  with  great  capital,  driven  small 
capitals  out  of  the  field,  and  formed  a  kind  of  exclusive  far 
property  of  some  of  these  branches  of  manufacture.  Govern- 
essive  taxation  and  excise  regulation,  —  both  of 
which  have  ultimately  the  effect,  as  in  the  glass  and  soap  man- 
ufacture and  the  distillery  business,  of  giving  a  monopoly  to 
the  great  capitalist  who  am  afford  the  delay  and  advance  of 
money  thete  impediment  require,  —  has  been  hitherto  aiding 
rather  than  counteracting  this  tendency  of  great  capital  to 
swallow  all  the  employments  in  which  small  capital  can  act 
magi  nary,  nor  perhaps  a  very  distant  evil,  that  <>ur 
middle  classes  with  their  sun  U  may  sink  into  nothing, 

—  may  become  tradesmen  or  small  dealers,  supplying  a  few 
great  mannfactu  1  commercial  classes  with  the  arti- 
cles of  their  household  consumpt.  and  rearing  supernumerary 
candidates  for  unnecessary  public  functions,  civil,  military,  or 
clerical ;  and  that  in  trade,  as  in  land,  a  noblesse  of  capitalists, 
and  a  population  of  serfs  working  for  them,  may  come  to  be 
the  two  main  co             it  parts  in  our  social  struct ur< 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  sho\\  is  the  abun- 

dance of  floating  capital  seeking  investn  competition 

of  lenders  with  each  other,  and  the  consequent  depression  of 
fei  the  great  incentive  to  those  wild  and 

ruinous  speculations  which  usually  precede  a  commercial  cri- 
sis, and  are  commonly,  though  improperly,  attributed  to  some 
defective  regulation  of  the  currency.  The  state  of  the  cur- 
fancy,  it  is  true,  is  an  index  of  this  perilous  condition  of  things, 
currency  feels  the  first  whispers  of  the  approaching  storm ; 
and  it  is  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  country  that  the  force  of  the  tempest  may  be  somewhat 
checked.  But  the  red  origin  cf  the  difficulty  i-  Kited  far- 
ther back,  and  is  attributable  to  the  imprudence  of  capitalists 


•  N*m  tf*  TVmfcr,  «L  of  ISM,  p.  1ST. 
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rather  than  bankers,  who  are  mere  agents  of  those  who  have 
the  real  power  to  control  the  market 

But  my  present  point  is  sufficiently  illustrated,  which  is,  that 
when  a  sufficient  amount  of  wealth  has  taken  tin-  form  of  l\\>-<\ 
capital  to  satisfy  all  the  real  wants  of  the  country, —  ih:r 
when  the  whole  establishment  or  fabric  of  agricultural,  mm  in- 
factoring,  and  commercial  industry  is  completed,  —  thru,  if 
savings  from  income  continue  to  be  made,  they  must  h< 
pushed  into  market  as  circulating  capital  seeking  investment ; 
and  the  rate  of  profits  and  interest  must  decline  from  the  com- 
petition which  ensues.  This  is  already  the  state  of  ailaii 
England;  and  if  we  are  still  distant  from  it  in  the  Atlantic 
States  of  our  own  Union,  it  is  because  the  new  settlement > 
which  are  constantly  forming  in  the  West  operate  as  a  drain 
upon  our  capital  as  well  as  our  population  ;  and  also  because 
the  field  open  for  the  productive  investment  of  fixed  capital  in 
tin  gigantic  improvements  required  in  our  immense  territory 
is  so  vast,  that  centuries  must  elapse  before  it  is  fully  occu- 
pied. 

The  stationary  state  of  wealth,  which  we  thus  see  at  the  end 
of  a  long  vista  of  years,  is  not  a  consummation  to  be  dreaded. 
When  capital  enough  has  been  accumulated  to  afford  an  in- 
come sufficient  for  all  our  wants,  the  only  requisite  for  general 
happiness  is,  that  it  should  be  distributed  with  some  approach 
to  equality ;  —  not  the  visionary  and  perfect  equality  which  the 
brain-sick  schemers  of  France  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  real- 
ize ;  but  the  necessary  approximation  to  it  which  is  consistent 
with  entire  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  which  must 
result  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  operation  of  laws  which 
leave  every  man  at  liberty  both  to  spend  and  to  save,  and 
which,  at  the  decease  of  the  first  owner,  distribute  his  inherit- 
ance equally  among  his  natural  heirs. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB  THEOBY  AND  USBS  OP  MONEY. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  opii!  men  respecting  money,  and 

the  precious  r***"**  that  are  the  material  of  which  money  is 
made,  would  be  almost  a  complete  history  of  the  progress  of 
tioal  Economy.    The  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  on  a 
superficial  consiti  <  >f  the  subject  are  so  natural,  so  liable 

to  be  entertained  by  persons  of  ordinary  judgment  and  < 
nary  means  otatkflij  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their 

1 1  sly  affe<  •  ourse  of  legislation  in  most  coun- 

tries and  the  general  policy  of  nations.     The  true  theory  of 
money,  when  nakedly  stated,  seems  like  a  string  of  paradoxes, 

ti  are  contradicted  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Tet  the  truth  of  this  theory  is  now  so  clearly  established,  and 
the  course  of  events  in  the  commercial  world  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  illustrate  it,  that  its  fundamental  principles  hare 
come  to  be  regarded  as  axioms,  wlm-h  no  one  thinks  of  con- 
testing. A  review  of  the  mistakes  which  men  committed  in 
reasoning  upon  the  subject  in  form. -r  times,  of 
which  led  to  them,  ami  of  tin-  \vry  serious  evils  which 
their  inevitable  consequences,  would  be  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  tii<>  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  I  can 

e  but  a  few  of  these  blunders,  —  those  only,  in  fact,  the 
confutation  of  which  u  ill  hrlp  to  establish  and  illustrate  the 
doctrine  that  I  wish  to  propound. 

As  money  is  the  universal  medium  of  exchange,  and  as 
wealth  itself  subsists,  or  is  continued  in  existence,  only  through 
an  interminable  succession  of  exchanges,  all  wealth  must,  more 
or  less  frequently,  appear  as  money,  and  be  reckoned  or  esti- 

d  as  such.  Money  is  the  universal  form  or  garb  whu-h 
all  the  items  or  commodities  that  constitute  wealth  occasion- 
ally assume.  At  any  one  time  and  place,  it  is  a  universal 
measure  of  the  comparative  value  of  those  commodities,  and  a 
common  denomination,  to  \vhi.-li.  \\  hm  we  wish  to 
their  aggregate  or  sum  total,  they  are  all  reduced.  If  a 
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is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  he  borrows,  not  the 
particular  articles  that  he  actually  wants,  but  the  money  where- 
with he  can  purchase  those  articles.  If  he  pays  a  debt,  he 
does  not  mum  the  very  articles  that  he  borrowed,  or  an  e.piiv- 
alent  amount  of  a  perfectly  similar  kind,  but  he  pays  a  pro]  tor- 
donate  amount  of  money.  The  children  in  the  house  of  an 
opulent  trader,  (to  use  once  more  Mr.  Senior's  happy  illustra- 
tion,) having  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  supplied 
to  them  with  mechanical  regularity,  without  any  effort  or  sac- 
rifice on  their  part,  may  never  impure  into  the  machinery  by 
which  these  effects  are  produced.  But  if  their  attention  should 
be  turned  to  the  subject,  finding  that  their  father  often  talked  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  money,  and  seldom  of  the  difficulty  of 
spending  it,  —  that  he  generally  spoke  of  his  fortune  as  con- 
sisting of  the  money  he  was  worth,  and  that  the  motive  which 
he  generally  assigned  for  refusing  them  any  luxury  was,  that 
he  had  not  money  enough  to  afford  it,  —  they  would  conclude 
that  money  alone  was  wealth,  or  the  solitary  means  of  obtain- 
ing everything  which  is  desirable ;  that  their  enjoyments  de- 
pended on  the  money  which  their  father  received,  and  were 
lessened  by  every  other  occasion  he  had  for  expending  mon*  y  : 
and  that  their  abundance,  in  truth,  depended  on  the  amount 
of  money,  for  the  time  being,  in  his  strong-box,  and  would  be 
increased  indefinitely,  provided  that  this  amount  could  be  in- 
definitely augmented  and  retained. 

This  now  seems  to  us  as  the  reasoning  of  children ;  yet  it 
was  precisely  thus  that  the  legislatures  and  governments  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  reasoned,  down  certainly  to  as  late  a 
period  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  most  strin- 
gent, even  sanguinary,  laws  were  made  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  the  precious  metals ;  and  bounties  were  held  out  to 
favor  the  exportation  of  other  commodities,  for  which,  it  was 
supposed,  these  metals  would  be  received  in  exchange.  Even 
so  distinguished  and  sensible  a  philosopher  as  Mr.  Locke 
argues  thus :  —  "All  other  movable  goods  are  of  so  consum- 
able a  nature,  that  the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot 
be  much  depended  on;  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them 
one  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  ihe 
next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  steady  friend,  which. 
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i%h  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet,  if  it  can  be 
kept  from  going  out  of  the  country,  i*  not  very  liable  to  be 
wasted  and  consumed.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  are  the  most 
I  substantial  part  of  the  movable  wealth  of  a  nation  " ; 
and  to  multiply  these  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  ac- 
count, to  be  tin*  great  object  of  its  political  economy.  Many 
worthy  persons,  even  at  the  present  day,  though  they  do  not 
reason  quite  so  absurdly  as  this,  are  accustomed  to  deplore  an 
unfavoruM'  turn  in  our  exchanges  with  fnn-ign  countries,  not 
because  it  is  an  index  of  a  real  evil,  —  that  we  have  been  over- 
trading, or  buying  foreign  goods  on  credit  to  n  •  beyond 
our  wants  and  our  means,  —  but  because  it  tends  to  drain 
conn  'A  precious  metals,  to  lessen  the  specie  basis  on 
which  our  banks  are  trading,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  secu- 

•t"  our  rum-i 

In  .itt. mpting  to  refute  these  errors,  I  shall  speak  first  only 
of  money  properly  so  called,  and  not  of  its  substitutes.  In 
other  words,  I  shall  consider  the  currency  as  if  it  consisted  •  \- 
datively  of  specie,  or  of  coined  gold  and  silver,  and  shall  speak 

10  circumstances  which  determine  the  value  of  such  specie, 
as  one  of  the  bases  of  its  value,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  \vhirh  its  use  as  money  affects  the  value  of  the  bullion 

i  which  n  i>  made. 

I  :iy,  tii.'ii,  that  money  is  merely  a  contrivance  for  dimin- 
ishing the  friction  of  exchange;  and  though  a  safe  and  con- 
veni«  also  a  very  costly,  contrivance  for  this  end.  It  is 

absolutely  unproductive  except  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  a  per 

lie  wealth  of  the  country,  it  i-  true;  hut  it  is  a  porti<> 

unproductive  wealth,  not  of  our  capital.  We  are  tin- 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  proli  rest  on  all  of  it  wlm-h  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  on  hand.  Money  (paradoxical  as  the  asser- 

may  seem)  yields  neither  profit  nor  interest  It  is  only 
the  goods  or  commodities  that  are  transferred  or  exchanged 
by  means  of  money,  which  yield  profit;  and  this  profit  or  in- 
terest, as  we  have  seen,  depends  on  the  mutations  or  changes 
of  form  that  they  undergo.  The  very  reason  which  Locke  ad- 
duces  for  the  high  estimate  put  upon  money  in  comparison 
with  other  objects  of  wealth,  —  namely,  its  durability,  or  the 
fact  mnot  be  consumed,  —  is  the  cause  why  it  is  not 

productive.     The  specie  which  a  merchant  or  a  banker  holds 
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in  store,  to  provide  against  daily  calls  or  sudden  emergencies, 
i.-  the  only   unpn  portion  of  his  capital;  he  is  subject 

i  loss  of  interest  on  the  whole  amount  thus  retained.  It 
ha-  been  already  proved,  that  it  is  only  through  the  eon 
transformations  of  capital,  through  its  repeated  consumption 
and  reproduction,  that  it  i-  made  to  yield  a  profit.  And  even 
as  an  article  of  unproductive  wealth,  it  may  be  said  of  money 
that  it  gratifies  no  t a- 1.  .  and,  in  its  capacity  as  money,  apart 
from  its  character  as  a  portion  of  wealth,  it  yields  no  enjoy- 
ment The  coin  which  a  man  keeps  in  his  pocket  does  not, 
like  his  shoes  or  his  hat,  contribute  to  his  comfort;  it  is  a  con- 
venience to  him  only  as  it  supplier  immediate  means  for  mak- 
ing small  purchases  or  satisfying  small  demands. 

Thus  it  answers  a  useful  purpose ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  fa- 
eilitate<  exchanges.  In  this  respect,  it  corresponds  perfectly. 
if  I  may  adopt  Adam  Smith'^  illustration,  to  the  land  which  is 
need  for  roads  and  other  avenues  of  passage  and  transporta- 
tion. The  land  thus  appropriated  affords  no  rent;  it  cannot 
be  used  for  the  purposes  either  of  agriculture  or  building.  We 
cannot  do  without  the  roads,  any  more  than  we  can  do  with- 
out money;  but  the  necessity  of  devoting  much  land  to  this 
use  is  a  tax  upon  the  community,  and  a  tax  to  a  serious 
amount;  for  it  yields  no  profit,  and  it  costs  a  considerable 
sum  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  So  the  cost  to  a  community  of 
the  money  which  it  needs  is  a  serious  drain  upon  its  resources. 
For  money  also  needs  to  be  kept  in  repair ;  the  loss  by  abra- 
sion, by  actual  rubbing  down  through  much  handling,  is  con- 
siderable. The  deficiency  in  weight  of  the  old,  worn  coins, 
when  they  are  called  in  to  be  recoined,  has  to  be  made  up  by 
the  public.  An  operation  of  this  kind  in  William  and  Mary's 
time.  reeoininjT  all  the  specie  currency  of  Great  Britain,  and 
issuing  it  again  of  the  proper  weight,  cost  the  government 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  or  twelve  million 
dollars.  McCulloch  estimates  the  whole  loss  from  abrasion, 
and  from  such  accidents  as  shipwrecks,  fires,  and  forget 
the  places  where  hoards  of  it  have  been  buried  or  otherwise 
eonrealed,  at  one  per  cent  a  year ;  estimating,  as  Mr.  Senior 
does,  the  whole  metallic  currency  of  England  at  thirty  mill 
sterling,  or  150  millions  of  dollars,  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
laminar  this  currency  in  repair  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 
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4,  however,  is  not  the  heaviest  charge  which  the 

•i  large  amount  of  coined  money  entail*  upon  the  na- 

The   loss  of  prolit    or   iiitemt  may  be  estimated  by 

regarding  the  specie  currency  as  so  much  unproductive  wealth, 

were  tuned  into  active  capital,  would  increase 

the  national  income  by  a  large  annual  profit.     The  whole 

gold  and  silver  currency  of  France,  for  instance,  it  estimated 

.  H)  millions  of  dollars;  considering  the  rate  of  prod 

kingdom  to  be  only  six  per  cent,  the  annual  expense  of 

•  mi;  <o  i  hin  the  limits  of  the  country  is 

•-unions ;  add  one  per  cent  as  the  cost  of  keeping 
in  pp.  »tal  expense  is  twenty-eight  mil- 

lions of  dollars,  or  more  than  half  the  sum  which  would  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  our  national  government  in  a  time  of 
peace.     We  cannot  estimate  with  much  precision  the  amount 
:•  P-  in  ;!i«-  United  States;  1  '-turns  of  all 

1  Hion,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
May,  1854,  indicate  that  the  average  circulation  of  bank- 

*  is  now  about  200  millions  of  dollars,  founded  on  specie 
reecrves  bald  by  the  banks,  of  sixty  millions.     The  gold  and 
silver  in  the  treasury  depositories  of  the  United  States  at  the 
same  period  amounted  to  twenty-five  millions.     If  we  suppose 

I  lions  of  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in  the  hands  of 
in.  11-.  idnnls  and  other  corporations  than  banks,  an  estimate  cer- 
>t  too  large,  we  have  265  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
total  "'"  our  <  IP  illation.  The  average  rate  of  profit  through- 
out •  •  id  States  is  at  least  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ;  add 
one  per  cent  for  the  loss  by  abrasion,  and  by  shipwrecks,  fires, 
&<x,  and  we  have  over  t\vrnty-nin»-  millions  for  what  would  be 
the  annual  cost  of  our  currency,  did  it  consist  exclusively  of 
•peri  ict,  a  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  bank-notes,  a 
cheap  substitute  for  coin ;  so  the  actual  cost  is  but  eleven  per 

on  125  millions  of  specie,  or  a  little  less  than  fourteen 
millions  a  year. 

iiould  bo  nmvillini:  to  introduce  these  statistical  computa- 
•\\'-\  did  not  contribute  more  powerfully  than  other 
arguments  to  overthrow  the  old  popular  errors,  that  coined  sil- 
ver and  gold  alone  constitute  national  wealth,  or  that  they 
possess  material  advantages  over  every  other  commodity 
which  is  admitted  to  be  wealth.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
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undervalue  the  real  service  that  is  rendered  by  money  :  it  i- 
•  -•  nnal  in  every  eivili/ed,  nay,  in  every  barbarous 
community,  as  a  system  of  roads  or  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation. Our  only  point  is.  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  servant, 
and  that  the  true  policy  of  nations  is  to  get  along  \vith  the  use 
of  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  We  need  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  proportioned  to  our  population,  the  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  magnitude  of  onr  commercial  operations;  to 
attempt  to  amass  a  larger  amount  than  this,  would  be  as  great 
a  folly  as  to  lay  out  a  greater  number  of  roads  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  to  build  more  carriages  than  arc  needed  to  carry  the 
freight  and  passengers.  Because  specie  is  costly,  there  have 
been  invented  of  late  years  a  great  variety  of  cheap  substitutes 
for  it,  chiefly  various  forms  or  sorts  of  bank-notes,  some  of 
which  are  very  useful,  and  others  very  mischievous  expedients. 
The  great  advantage  that  gold  and  silver  money  possesses  over 
them  all  is  the  perfect  security  that  it  affords ;  the  great  disad- 
vantage is  its  expensiveness. 

The  utility  of  such  a  universal  medium  of  exchange  as 
money  is  very  clearly  and  briefly  explained  by  Adam  Smith. 
"  When  the  division  of  labor  has  been  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the 
produce  of  his  own  labor  can  supply.  He  supplies  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that  surplus  part  of  the 
produce,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for 
such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  labor  as  he  has  occa- 
sion  for.  But  when  the  division  of  labor  first  began  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  clogged  and  embarra^ed  in  its  operations."  One 
man  may  have  hats  that  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  another  person 
may  wish  to  buy  one.  But  the  latter  may  have  only  bread  to 
offer  in  payment,  an  article  with  which  the  former  may  be 
already  provided.  "No  exchange  can  in  this  case  be  made 
between  them.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniency  of  such 
situations,  every  prudent  man  must  naturally  have  endeavored 
to  manage  his  affairs  in  such  a  way,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by 
him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  industry,  a  certain 
quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or  another,  such  as  he  irnaL'- 
ined  few  people  would  be  likely  to  n-fnse  in  exchange  for  tin- 
produce  of  their  industry."  If  the  whole  community  should 


•elect  and  agree  upon  Mime  one  article  for  this  purpose,  every 
per*  "i  Id  gifuily  accept  this  oommcxiity  in  exchange 

'  thai  he  had  to  sell ;  he  would  receive  it,  not  be- 
cause  he  wished  to  use  or  consmii  ;  because  be  intended 

to  buy  something  else  with  it ;  and  he  know*  that  the  person 
has  this  other  thing  to  srll.  will  readily  port  with  it  in  ex- 
change for  that  commodity  which  all  had  agreed  to  accept 

just  the  case  with  money;  every  one  is  willing  t< 
ceive  it,  not  because  he  intends  to  use  it  as  a  thing  to  be  con* 
.1,  I. ut  .-imply  because  be  knows  that  every  one  else  is 
willing  to  ML    it  in  exchange.    He  receives  it  because  he  in- 
tends to  pan  with  it  us  soon  as  possible  in  exchange  for  some* 
he  does  desire  to  consume.     The  first  requisite, 
then,  for  an  article  that  is  intended  to  be  used  as  money,  is 
the  willingness  of  everybody  to  receive  it  in  exchange  for  any- 
l  that  be  wishes  to  sell ;  and  the  characteristic  quality  of 
money  is  that  it  is  i  tided,  and  in  fact  is  not  fit,  to  be 

used  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.    It  is  simply  a  ticket  of  transfer,  a  medium  of  ex- 


ould  scrtn,  then,  that  almost  any  commodity  might,  by 
common  consent,  be  used  as  money ;  and,  in  fact,  different  na- 

-  have  employed  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  this  purpose. 
The  North  American  Indians  used  wampum,  or  small  shell 
beads  strung  together  as  ornaments ;  and  our  Puritan  fathers, 

rig  very  little  silver  and  gold,  gravely  adopted  this  Indian 
money,  and  conducted  their  own  traii'u-  with  «-arh  other,  as 
well  as  with  the  savages,  in  wampm  wards  they  used 

Indian  corn,  their  staple  product,  as  cum  M<  \ .  Some  African 
and  East  Indian  tribes  use  cowries,  anoth  i  kind  of  small  or- 
namental shells  strung  together ;  th<>  inhabitant*  of  Newfound- 
land adopted  dried  cod  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Abyssinians 
look-salt 

ootne  ^Hiffifl^rBt^*1**  of  convenience,  however,  nave  gener* 
ally  inclined  civilized  nations  to  adopt  one  or  more  of  the  met- 
als for  use  as  money.  "  Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as 

•  loss  as  any  other  commodity,  scarce  anything  being  leas 
perishable  than  they,  but  they  can  likewise,  without  any  loss, 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  and  by  fusion  these  parts 
can  be  easily  reunited, — a  quality  which  no  other  equally  dn- 
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•  commodities  possess,  and  which  renders  them  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  tin1  instruments  of  commerce  and  circulation."  The 
quantity  of  metal  can  be  proportioned  to  tin-  precise  quantity 
of  any  other  commodity  which  we  have  occasion  to  purch 
The  weight  and  purity  of  a  lump  or  bar  of  metal  can  also  be 
mined,  once  for  all,  with  great  exactness;  and  when  de- 
termined, they  can  be  made  known  by  a  stamp,  proper  preeuu- 
tions  being  taken  against  this  mark  being  count  and 

the  stamp  being  made  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  piece, 
so  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be   abstracted  without  tin 
being  readily  perceived.     The  trader  is   thus  relieved  from 
two  very  considerable  inconveniences,  —  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
ing and  of  assaying  every  piece  of  metal  which  he  receives. 
The   qualities  which  recommend  the  metals  for  use   as  cur- 
rency indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the   second  requ 
of  money,  —  namely,  that  it  shall  be  a  good  common  i 
u n    of  value,  so  that  an  exact  equivalent  can  be  offered    in 
it  for  any  amount  or  quantity  of  value  which  we  wish  to  ex- 
change. 

The  importance  of  this  requisite  appears  from  the  experience 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  used  cattle  as  money ; 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  armor  of  Diomede  cost  only  nine  oxen, 
whilst  that  of  Glaucus  cost  one  hundred.  "  But  cattle,"  says 
Colonel  Torrens,  "  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  instru- 
ment of  exchange.  The  person  who  wished  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  cloth,  and  who  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for 
it  but  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  would  be  obb'ged  to  buy  cloth  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  sheep  or  a  whole  ox  at  a  time.  He  could 
not  buy  less,  because  his  medium  of  exchange,  his  mo 
could  not  be  divided  without  loss;  and  if  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase more,  he  would  for  the  same  reason  be  obliged  to  take 
double  or  treble  the  quantity,  —  the  value  of  two  or  three  sheep. 
or  two  or  three  oxen.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  a  medium  so 
bulky,  so  unportable  and  indivisible  as  cattle,  would  frequently 
tin-  interchange  of  commodities.  Finding  it  often 
dillienli,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  exchange  by  mean 
cattle  the  surplus  products  of  their  respective  industry  for 
precise  quantity  of  other  articles  which  they  might  require,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  cattle  formed  the  only 
knowledged  measure  of  value  would,  on  many  occasion 


compelled  to  supply  th.-ir  various  wants  by  <  ombiniiu 

i  persons  a  variety  of  occupation*.    The  divisions  of  em- 

•unit  wonl.l  thrrefore  be  very  imperfectly  established ;  the 
productive  power*  of  industry  would  be  cheeked,  and  the  coun- 

vi  ili In-Ill  from  the  acquisition  of  that  general  opulence 
possessed  a  more  perfect  instrument  of  mercantile 
in.i'i  T-.  ;Iil  be  capable  of  acquiring." 

In  f:i«-t,  the  want  of  a  convenient  medium 

MSS  in  a  direct  ratio  \vith  the  progress  of  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  consequent  development  of  commercial  indus- 
try. In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  when  each  family  raises 

manufactures  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  it  con- 

therefore  needs  to  effect  but  few  exchanges,  and 

can  generally  transact  these  by  directly  bart«  up.  rflu- 

ities  for  necessaries,  a  very  r  um  of  exchange  will  be 

sufficient,   or  the  people  can  do  \vitlm<  \-  altogether. 

when  the  division  of  labor  is  so  far  advanced  that  one 
man  manufactures  only  a  part  of  a  knife-blade,  or  the  fra< 
of  a  pin,  and  the  industry  of  his  neighbor  is  equally  lim 
some  article  must  be  selected  for  use  as  money,  which  will  be 
a  convenient  and  universally  acknowledged  measure  of  value, 
and  possess  all  the  other  attributes  requisite  for  effecting  ex- 
changes with  quickness  and  facili 

Various  metals  have  been  used  at  different  times  for  thi- 
purpose.    The  Spartans  adopted  iron,   i  Romans 

copper,  the  Russians,  at  one  time,  platinum  :  but  modern  na- 
tions, with  great  unanimity,  have  preferred  silver  and  gold. 
One  reason  for  this  preference  is,  •  y  have  great  vain 

proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk.  Silver,  of  course,  is  less 
convenient  in  this  respect  than  gold ;  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  tjnnr- 
ter  of  a  million  of  dollars  would  require  the  transfer  of  about 

tons  of  metal  But  the  capital  consideration  in  favor  of 
these  metals  is,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  fluctuation-  m 
value  than  any  other  commodity  whatsoever.  Not  to  be  liable 
to  sudden  changes  in  value,  nor  as  far  as  possible  to  any 
changes  at  all,  is  the  third  great  requisite  for  money.  Proa 
u*  precious  metals  were  first  generally  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  up  to  the  year  1848,  they  underwent  only  one 
great  change  in  value,  —  that  which  followed  the  great  in- 
he  supply  of  them  consequent  upon  the  discovery 
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of  the  mines  in  Spanish  America.  This  event,  in  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  caused  a  depression  of  their  value  to 
about  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  had  been ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of 
silver  or  gold  in  1650  would  purchase  but  one  fourth  as  much 
food  as  could  have  been  obtained  for  it  a  century  and  :\  half 
earlier.  With  this  exception,  and  excepting  also  the  change 
which  tin*  influx  of  California!!  and  Australian  gold  is  now 
ting,  the  precious  metals  have  been  very  steady  in  value  : 
their  quantity  cannot  be  suddenly  diminished;  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great,  that  any  unusual  productiveness  of 
the  mines  cannot  speedily  lower  their  value. 

The  other  articles  which  have  been  used  as  money  are  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  great  variations  in  value.  An  unusually 
abundant  harvest  may  depress  the  price  of  corn  one  half  in  a 
single  season.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  accept  in  payment 
a  commodity  which  might  lose  a  large  portion  of  its  value 
while  in  his  possession.  Cattle  cannot  be  preserved,  or  ti 
ported  from  one  place  to  another,  without  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  ;  and  owing  to  a  difference  in  their  qualities,  one 
ox  might  be  worth  two  or  three  oxen  of  a  different  species. 
Salt,  shells,  and  fish  are  equally  liable  to  objection ;  the  values 
of  equal  quantities  of  them  differ  considerably ;  some  cannot 
be  divided,  and  others  cannot  be  preserved  or  transported, 
without  some  expense. 

For  obvious  reasons,  two  or  three  metals  are  generally  used 
together,  for  different  denominations  of  money,  in  the  same 
country.  Gold,  which  contains  the  most  value  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  is  most  convenient  for  large  payments ;  it  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  u  making  change,"  as  it  is  called,  or  settling 
the  fractional  parts  of  an  account,  even  the  gold  dollar  which 
is  coined  in  the  United  States  being  inconveniently  small. 
For  sums  varying  from  five  cents  to  a  dollar,  silver  is  the  most 
convenient  medium,  copper  being  used  when  even  a  silver 
piece  would  be  too  minute  in  size.  Copper  coins,  however, 
are  employed  only  as  tokens,  being  rated  from  75  to  100  per 
cent  above  their  real  value.  The  privilege  of  issuing  them  at 
this  nominal  valuation  is  confined  to  the  government,  and  they 
arc  made  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  the  smallest 
ver  coin.  In  France  and  some  other  countries,  a  compound 
of  silver  and  some  baser  metal  is  sometimes  coined,  which  not 


represent*,  bat  is  actually  worth,  the  small  sums  for  which 
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liatever  may  DQ  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of 

coined  money/1  says  McCulloch,  "and  they  are  great  and  ob- 

ccssary  to  observe  that  its  introduction  does  not 

aflect  the  nature  of  exchanges.     Equivalents  are  still  given  for 

equivalents.     The  exchange  of  a  quarter  of  corn  for  an  ounce 

•in-,  i m fashioned  gold  bullion,  is  undeniably  as  much  a 
real  barter,  as  if  it  had  been  exchanged  for  an  ox  or  a  barrel  of 
beer  upposing  the  metal  to  have  been  formed  into  a 

coin,  that  is,  marked  with  a  stamp  indicating  its  weight  and 
fineness,  it  is  plain  that  circumstance  could  have  made  no 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  barter.  The  coinage  saves  the 

ble  of  weighing  and  assaying  the  bullion,  but  it  does  noth- 
ing more.  A  coin  is  merely  a  piece  of  metal  of  known  weight 

fineness ;  and  the  commodities  exchanged  for  it  are  always 
bald  to  be  of  equal  value.  And  yet  these  obvious  considera- 
tions have  been  very  generally  overlooked.  Coined  money, 
instead  of  being  received  in  the  same  light  as  other  comn 
ties,  has  been  looked  upon  as  something  quit*-  mysterious.  It 
was  said  to  be  both  a  tig*,  and  a  measure,  of  value.  In  truth. 
however,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  sovereign  is 

i  sip*;  it  is  ike  thing  signified.  A  promissory  note,  pay- 
able at  some  stated  period,  may  not  improperly  be  considered 
as  the  sign  of  the  specie  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  that  specie  is 
itself  a  commodity,  possessed  of  real  exchangeable  worth.  It 
o  call  money  a  measure  of  value.  Gold 
and  silver  do  not  measure  the  value  of  commodities,  more  than 
the  latter  measure  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  Everything 
possessed  of  value  may  either  measure,  or  be  measured  by, 
everything  else  possessed  of  value.  When  one  commodity  is 
exchanged  for  another,  each  measures  the  value  of  the  other. 

>c  quartern  loaf  were  sold  for  a  shilling,  it  would  be  quite 
as  correct  to  say,  that  a  quartern  loaf  measured  the  value  of  a 
-lulling,  as  that  a  shilling  measured  the  value  of  a  quartern 
bat" 

To  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  different  commodities  at 
any  cm  time  and  place,  I  have  already  said  that  money  is  the 
beat  measure,  -imply  because  a  silver  dollar  or  a  gold  sover- 
eign is  a  well-known  and  convenient  unit  of  measurem< 
25 
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when  the  coinage  is  in  a  perfect  state,  any  one  dollar  or  so\« -r- 
eign  is  precisely  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  any  other 
dollar  or  sovereign;  and  every  article, of  value  is  more  ln- 
quentJy  exchanged  for  money  than  for  any  other  one  commod- 
ity. Tell  a  shoemaker  that  a  certain  house  is  worth  so  many 
dollars,  and  the  information  \vill  bo  definite  and  intelligible  to 
him  ;  for  he  has  been  accustomed  to  barter  shoes  for  dollars. 
that,  knowing  what  is  the  relative  value  of  these  two  tilings, 
he  can  know  by  inference  the  relative  value  of  the  house  and 
shoes,  —  the  article  that  he  is  best  acquainted  with,  lint  tell 
him  that  the  house  is  worth  so  many  oxen,  and  the  information 
will  probably  be  of  little  use ;  for  he  has  not  been  wont  to  ex- 
change shoes  for  oxen,  and  he  knows  that  oxen  diller  wi<]« -ly 
from  each  other  in  value. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  commodities  at  different 
times,  especially  if  a  long  lapse  of  years  has  Intervened,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  a  better  unit  of  measurement,  though  still 
an  imperfect  one,  than  a  dollar.  The  discovery  of  new  mines 
or  deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  exhaustion  of  old 
ones,  may  have  so  far  affected  the  value  of  bullion,  that  an 
ounce  of  it  at  the  later  date  may  purchase  only  half  as  much. 
or  twice  as  much,  as  at  the  former  one.  The  quantity  of  sil- 
ver contained  in  a  dollar  in  1650,  for  instance,  would  buy  only 
one  fourth  as  much  grain  or  meat  as  in  1500.  But  it  cost 
about  the  same  amount  of  labor  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  at 
one  of  these  periods  as  at  the  other;  and  the  whole  quantity 
of  wheat  raised  in  England  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be  fed.  The  value  of  wheat, 
then,  for  long  periods,  is  more  stable  than  that  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Still  it  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
value,  which  should  be  absolutely  invariable.  The  corn  i 
of  lands  in  England  which  are  let  on  very  long  leases  have  <!<•- 
preciated  in  value  much  less  than  the  money-rents.  A  still 
nearer  approximation  to  a  fixed  standard  of  value  might  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  average  prices  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  in  common  use,  wheat  being  one  of  them. 
and  sheep,  oxen,  hides  of  leather,  wool,  tallow-candles,  soap, 
&c.,  being  added.  In  the  average  of  many,  the  effect  of  :«• 

il  e ire u instances  in  varying  the  price  of  any  one  of  them 
for  a  few  years  would  be  less  a  source  of  error. 
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Tli«-  n-lativ,-  v:du«-  ..f  ...unn.Mliti.-H  at  diff,  r,  nt  />/<:/•>  5,  BJ 

as  at  <lni  ues,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy. 

fig  to  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  variety  of 

ore  used  for  human  sustenance,  the  cost  of  food 

varies  widely  in  part*  of  the  globe.    The  value  of  the 

precious  metals  In  different  lands  will  depend  upon  the  ex 

ic  use  which  is  made  of  th.-m.  and  upon  the  distance  of 
the  mines  that  produce  them,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  conv 
iiuiiiiruT inn  \v  ith  thr  mining  regions.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  standard  in  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the  value 
of  an  ordinary  day's  labor  of  a  person  of  average  strength  and 
heal'  an  be  easily  shown  that  this  is  only  a  rode 

approximation    to    thr    truth.      Arrordiii::    t<»    Mr.   S.'nj.«r.   ••  th«- 

average  annual  wages  of  labor  in    Hindostan  are  from  one 
pound  to  two  pounds  troy  of  silver  a  year.     In  England,  they 
are  fr»m  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  troy.     In  Upper  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  of  America,  they  are  from  twelve 
pounds  troy  to  twenty  pounds.     Within  the  same  time,  the 
•  rican  laborer  obtains  twelve  times,  and  the  English  laborer 
net,  as  11  ver  as  the  Hindoo."    This  prodigious 

difference  cannot  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
silver  in  the  three  countries ;  for  owing  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them,  and  the  small  cost  of  trans- 
-il\vr  from  New  York  sj  pool  to  Calcutta,  an 

inequality  of  this  sort  could  not  exist;  dollars  would  be  trans- 
ported to  Calcutta,   if  t!  hase  commodities  of 
h  greater  valm-  thnv  than  in  England  or  America.     Nei- 
ther can  the  whole  difference  be  attributed  to  the  only  cause 
which  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Senior;   namely,  the  greater 
nice,  energy,  and  skill  with  which  English  and  American 
labor  is  applied,  the  latter  being  assisted,  moreover,  by  superior 
•  »f  soil  and  greater  extent  of  territory  in  proportion  to 
juestionably  some  effect  is  thus  produced ; 
is  only  rude  labor  is  in  <pn>tion,  it  would  be  extravagant 
issumc  that  tw<  1\<-  Hindoos  can  accomplish  only  as  much 
as  one  American.     The  inequality  must  rather  be  attributed 
reat  part  t..  th<>  undue  depression  of  the  laboring  classes 
Kngland  and  Hindostan,  arising  from  the  very  unequal 
of  wealth  in  the  two  countries,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  thus  consisting  of  laborers  for  hire,  who  are 
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solely  dependent  upon  wages,  and  are  constantly  competing 
with  each  other  for  employment  In  Hindostan,  this  effect  is 
very  much  increased,  of  course,  by  the  low  standard  of  living, 
and  the  cheapness  of  rice  and  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  that  cli- 
.  are  almost  the  only  necessaries  of  life.  In  America,  ih< 
laborer  must  have  thicker  and  better  clothing,  more  fuel,  a 
more  perfect  shelter  from  the  weather;  and  he  also  expec 
greater  amount,  variety,  and  delicacy  of  food.  He  is  enabled 
to  obtain  these  additional  comforts,  because  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs  is  not  so  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  because  there  is  consequently  not  so  much  compe- 
tition for  employment,  and  because,  if  wages  are  not  hi^h 
enough  to  satisfy  him,  he  will  leave  the  class  of  laborers,  and 
become  a  small  landholder,  or  enter  into  trade  or  manufacture 
on  his  own  account. 

Adam  Smith  long  ago  distinguished  the  real  price  of  com- 
modities from  their  nominal  price.  Their  real  price,  he  says, 
is  the  labor  which  it  costs  to  produce  them.  So  it  is ;  but 
when  they  are  once  produced,  their  real  selling  price  is  tin 
amount  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  life 
that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  them.  Every  man  is  rich 
or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  en- 
joy these  things ;  and  the  real  value  or  price  of  all  the  com- 
modities which  he  possesses,  therefore,  is  the  amount  of  the>e 
things  which  his  commodities  will  purchase.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nominal  price  of  his  goods  is  the  money  —  the  num- 
ber of  shillings  or  dollars  —  which  they  will  bring.  This  price. 
is  called  nominal,  because  for  two  reasons  it  is  uncertain  in 
amount ;  it  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  1  he  precious 
als,  arising  from  the  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  them  ob- 
tained from  the  mines,  and  it  varies  with  the  higher  or  lower 
price  of  the  commodities  which  we  wish  to  purchase  with  the 
money.  The  price  may  be  nominally  the  same,  that  is,  it  may 
be  represented  by  the  same  number  of  shillings  or  dollars  ;  but 
it  may  purchase  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  commodities 
than  before.  Thus,  wages  and  salaries  have  generally  risen  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years,  the  amount  of  the. 
increase  being,  on  an  average,  at  least  fifteen  per  cent;  but 
the  rise  is  only  nominal,  as  $115  will  not  now  purchase  any 
more  necessaries  and  comforts  than  could  be  bought  for  $  100 
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in  I860.    A  portion  of  th<  riws  is  directly  proved  to  be  nomi- 

thc  dollar  does  not  now  contain  to  much 

1  before  1803  by  about  seven  per  cent 

instead  of  371.25,  grains  of  pure  silver  are  now 

•  d  into  a  dollar. 

is  already  been  said,  that  money  is  not  a  sign  of  value, 
because  it  possesses  value  in  itself;  it  is  the  thing  signified, 
torn  and  the  general  consent  of  the  community,  not 
the  authority  of  government,  nor  the  stamp  upon  the  face  of 
the  coin,  which  causes  money  to  pass  current,  like  other  com- 
modities, and  to  be  received  in  exchange  for  them.    The  stamp 
is  a  convenience,  as  we  have  seen ;  for  it  saves  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  assaying  every  piece  which  th<»  H-ll.-r  receives, 
hould  affix  the  stamp  which  now  belong* 
to  a  silver  dollar  to  a  piece  of  copper  of  similar  shape  and  size, 
iiis  base  coin  a  dollar,  it  could  not  oblige  the 
people  to  receive  it  as  such,  or  to  give  their  goods  in  exchange 
nominal  valuation.     It  is  not  the  stamp,  nor  the 
affixes  the  stamp,  but  the  known  value  and 
weight  of  the  metal  which  receives  the  impression,  that  renders 
money  universally  acceptable,  or  gives  it  currency.     In  this 
tor,  as  in  many  others,  the  government  even  of  a  despotic 
state  cannot  govern,  except  by  respecting  the  wishes  and  pref- 
erences of  its  subjects.    If  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
r  t -oinmodity  —  wheat,  for  instance  —  would  pass 
more  eurrently  i  -,'«•  for  the  various  articles  which  are 

poodod,  peopl     would  not  pi.«    th.-ir  goods  for  dollars,  but 
would  demand  wheat,  which  would  then  be  invested  with  all 
the  properties  of  money.     And  this,  as  M.  Say  remarks,  has 
sometimes  occurred  in  practice,  when  the  authorized  or  govern- 
>ney  has  oonsifitrd  of  paper  which  has  lost  public  con- 
fidence.    The  business  of  coining  money,  or  of  dividing  ih*> 
ious  metals  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  shape  and  size,  and 
affixing  a  convenient  stamp,  is  usually  retained  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  to  secure  the  advantages  of  uni- 
un.li'.i-led  responsibility,  and  public  confidence.     If 
ils  were  allowed  to  assume  this  office,  we  should  be 
perplexed  by  a  multitude  of  coins  of  different  denominations, 
and  we  could  never  be  sure  that  the  stamp  correctly  indicated 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal 
25* 
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Seigniorage  is  a  charge  made  by  government  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  mint,  or  the  cost  of  converting  bullion  into 
coined  money.  Tin-  machinery  for  coining  mom-v  N  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the  actual  expense  of  this  pro- 
cess is  but  trifling ;  it  is  computed  to  amount  to  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  (.005)  for  gold  coins,  and  one  and  a  half  |>»  r  <•.  m 
(.015)  for  silver  coins.  Some  governments,  among  which,  till 
recently,  were  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
performed  this  work  gratuitously,  or  took  upon  themselves  tin 
expense  of  the  coinage.  Any  person  might  carry  any  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  of  the  requisite  fineness  to  the  mini, 
and,  after  the  time  required  for  coining  so  much  metal  had 
elapsed,  or  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  previous  applicants  were 
satisfied,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  an  exactly  equivalent. 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  coins.  But  the  time  required  for  the 
process,  or  to  satisfy  previous  comers,  involved  the  loss  of  a 
small  amount  of  interest;  and  it  was  therefore  provided  in  the 
United  States  law,  that  the  owner  of  the  bullion  might  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  weight  of  gold  and  silver  coins  for  it  imme- 
diately, with  a  deduction  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  as  an 
indemnification  to  the  mint  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  coin- 
age. At  present,  however,  the  law  of  1853  provides  that  tin- 
depositor  of  gold  bullion  shall  always  pay  this  charge  of  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  government  reserves  to  itself  tin; 
privilege  of  issuing  as  much  silver  coin  as  the  public  seem  to 
require,  at  a  profit  of  about  five  per  cent.  The  French  gov- 
ernment levies  a  seigniorage  of  only  £  per  cent  on  gold  and  Ij 
per  cent  on  silver,  —  hardly  enough  to  defray  the  actual 
pense  of  the  process.  Governments  in  former  times  attempted 
to  convert  their  mints  into  sources  of  revenue,  by  charging  a 
seigniorage  of  10  or  15  per  cent  This  form  of  taxation,  for  it 
is  nothing  else,  would  not  be  practicable  in  our  day,  as  private 
coiners  would  enter  into  competition  with  government,  being 
stimulated  by  the  large  profits  that  would  accrue  from  the 
manufacture  of  good  coin.  Their  operations  would  flood  the 
country  with  a  depreciated  currency ;  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities would  rise  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  over-valuation 
of  money. 

Some  writers   have   contended  that  the  state   should  not 
make  any  charge  for  coining  money,  but  that  the  expenses  of 
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mint  .should  be  defrayed  by  the  p  They  have  at. 

impression  that  the  quantity  of  precious  metala  in  the 
oounUry  might  thus  bo  increased,  persons  being  encouraged  to 

'  th>  in  hither  by  the  opportunity  of  having  them  manufao- 

1,  or  coined,  gratuitously.  Of  courts,  thin  liberal  offer  of 
the  goviTinnrnt  would  tempt  th<«m  to  bring  more  bullion  here 
to  be  coined ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  would  stay  here 
alter  it  was  coined.  It  is  •  to  see  that  the  con 

would  gain  anything  by  having  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally brought  hither  in  bullion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving 
the  government  stamp,  and  then  inn  exported  to 

rope,  without  paying  our  mint  anything  for  the  process,  which 
costs  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  During  the  five  years 

:ming  in  January,  1850,  the  United  States  mint  and  its 
branches  coined  over  260  millions  of  dollars  in  g<  <  >rdly 
one  third  of  this  great  amount  of  coin  was  needed  for  our  own 
use ;  in  fact,  the  custom-house  returns  during  this  (x-riod  show 
70  millions  in  specie  were  shipped  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe.  What  possible  advantage  can  there  be  in 
bringing  hith.-r  more  gold  than  we  want,  transporting  it  first 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  thence  to  Phi! ;ul« Iphia, 

.ing  it  there  gratuitously  at  a  heavy  expense,  carrying  it 
back  to  Nev  md  thru  .-hipping  it   oil  imm«'di:it«-ly  to 

•  Ion  or  Paris,  where  it  will  I..-  incited  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  converted  into  Knglish  or  French  coins  ?     Why  should 
:»l>ed  ini!  .  to  tin*  place  where  it  is  needed, 

thus  sa\  re  expense  of  coinage,  the  cost  of  much 

unnecessary  transportation,  and  th--  interest  on  the  whole 
amount  for  at  least  two  mont  not 

be  supposed  that  England  will  ol  /her  as  bul- 

lion dirrrtly  from  San  Francisco,  or  as  coin  by  way  of  New 
ndering  a  full  «M|uivulrnt  for  it  in  other  com- 
modities ;  or  that  the  United  States  suffer  any  loss  by  allow- 

•}»••  in  in.  r  to  exchange  his  gold  for  other  goods.  Gold  is 
rchandise,  like  copp< T,  tin,  and  iron;  and, 
like  them,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  market  where  it  is  roost 
wanted,  and  where,  consequently,  it  can  be  sold  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Would  it  be  good  policy,  in  order  to  increase  the 
stock  of  copper  in  this  country,  to  enact  that  the  pig  metal 
should  be  manufactured  into  sheets,  plates,  and  rods  at  the  ex- 
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penae  of  government,  without  charge  to  the  owner,  who  should 
also  receive  a  free  gift  of  the  interest  on  tin-  whole  value  of  tin- 
copper  during  the  time  required  for  its  manufacture  ?  Such  a 
law  would  doubtless  brin^  all  the  Chilian  copper  hither,  to  be 
put  into  a  form  fit  for  use,  and  England  and  France  would 
then  obtain  their  share  of  it  without  any  charge  for  the  trans- 
formation it  had  undergone.  As  McCulloch  reni;  hose 
who  contend  that  the  state  ought  to  defray  the  expense  of  tin- 
coinage,  might,  with  equal  cogency  of  reasoning,  contend  that 
it  ought  to  defray  the  expense  of  manufacturing  gold  and  sil- 
ver teapots,  vases,  &c.  In  both  cases,  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  or  bullion,  is  increased  by  the  cost  of  workmanship. 
And  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  those  who  carry  bullion 
to  the  mints,  as  well  as  those  who  carry  it  to  the  jewellers, 
should  have  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  attending  its 
conversion  into  coin." 

"  But  there  are  other  reasons,"  continues  McCulloch,  "why 
a  seigniorage,  to  this  extent  at  least,  ought  to  be  exacted. 
Wherever  the  expenses  of  coinage  are  defrayed  by  the  state, 
an  ounce  of  coined  gold  or  silver,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver bulb' on,  must  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  value.  And 
hence,  whenever  it  becomes  profitable  to  export  the  precious 
metals,  coins,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  considerable  ex- 
pense has  been  incurred,  are  sent  abroad  indifferently  with 
bullion,"  and  even  in  preference  to  it,  as  the  latter  must  be 
weighed  and  assayed  when  it  reaches  its  place  of  destination. 
while  the  coins  bear  the  evidence  of  their  weight  and  fineness 
on  their  face.  "  Admitting,  however,  that  it  were  possible, 
which  it  most  certainly  is  not,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  matrri- 
ally  limit,  the  clandestine  exportation  of  coins,  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands  to  be  quite  nugatory  to  attempt  to  prevent  their 
conversion  into  bullion.  In  this  there  is  almost  no  risk.  And 
the  security  with  which  their  fusion  can  be  effected,  and  the 
trifling  expense  attending  it,  will  always  enable  them  to  be 
melted  down  and  sent  abroad  whenever  there  is  any  unusual 
foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metals.  This  exportation, 
however,  would  either  be  prevented  or  materially  diminished 
by  the  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  or  duty,  equal  to  the  expense 
of  the  coinage.  The  coins,  being  by  this  means  rendered 
more  valuable  than  bullion,  would  be  kept  at  home  in  prefer- 
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e ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed,  it  became 
on  any  emergency  to  export  coins,  they  would,  most  likely,  be 

i  ported.     Abroad,  they  would  be  worth  only  so  much  bul- 

idle  at  home,  they  would  be  worth  this  much,  and  the 

expense  of  coinage  besides.    There  would,  therefore,  be  an 

>u*  in-l  to  bring  them  back,  and  the  supply  of  cur- 

rency would  be  maintained  at  its  proper  level,  without  its 
being  necessary  for  the  mint  to  issue  fresh  coins." 

An  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  in- 
deed, between  any  other  two  media  of  exchange  which  are 
-•  currency,  produces  immediately  a  marked  effect 
The  one  which  is  over-valued,  or  of  which  the  nominal  exceeds 

real  value,  at  once  displaces  or  pushes  out  the  other,  and 
takes  tho  whole  circulation  to  itself.  As  fast,  for  instance,  as 
gold  becomes  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  that 
metal  from  the  deposits  recently  discovered,  silver  will  disap- 
pear, or  cease  to  be  used  as  currency,  if  measures  are  not 
taken  to  obviate  this  effect  by  putting  a  smaller  amount  of  sil- 
ver into  a  dollar.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Suppose  this  d< 
ciation  to  amount  to  only  five  per  cent,  or  that  silver  in  that 
ratio  should  become  more  valuable  than  gold.  Then,  every 
one  who  makes  a  purchase  or  pays  a  debt  in  silver,  pays  five 

ent  more  than  if  be  used  gold.     Silver  would  generally  be 

sold,  or  exchanged,  for  gold,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium, 

or  difference  in  value ;  and  because,  if  used  as  coin,  it  could 

.  pass  at  par  with  gold,  it  would  be  melted  up,  and  devoted 

uses  to  which  it  is  subservient,  —  as  to  the  manu- 

ire  of  plate,  —  or  it  would  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

c  the  great  inconvenience  that  is  experienced,  when,  in 
a  country  where  both  specie  and  bank-notes  are  current,  the 
latter  become  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
banks  to  redeem  them  in  sjMN  immed;  t  is,  that 

the  smaller  coins,  which  supply  "changr,"  as  it  is  called 

•  disappear,  being  gathered  up  by  the  money-changers,  and 
dth«  I,  or  sent  out  of  the  country  to  *ome  place  where 

the  depreciated  notes  will  not  pass  current.  The  only  mode 
of  stemming  i*  for  the  banks  to  restrict  their  issues, 

till  the  necessity  for  having  a  certain  amount  of  value  to  till 
the  ordinary  channels  of  circulation  raises  the  value  of  the  de- 
preciated notes  again  to  par.  Another  cause  tends  to  increase 


the  drain  of  gold  and  silver  under  such  circumstances.     Money 

;  the  universal  medium  of  exchange,  its  value  opt 
ciprocally  against  prices;  that  is,  ad  money  rises  in  value, 
prices  fall;  and  as  money  is  depreciated,  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  rise.  Of  course,  in  ilie  latter  case,  goods  arc  i in- 
ported  in  large  quantities,  to  take  advantage  of  this  rise  in 
price.  These  goods  must  be  paid  for,  and  as  they  conn  from 
foreign  countries,  where  the  depreciated  money  will  not  pass, 
gold  and  silver  must  be  collected  to  discharge  the  debt.  In 
this  manner,  even  the  smaller  coins  are  gathered  and  sent  off, 
till  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain  "change"  for  the  smallest 
bank-not.'.  The  necessity  of  having  some  money  of  a  small 
denomination  then  gives  currency  to  some  remarkable  substi- 
I  for  coin.  Omnibus  tickets,  pieces  of  bank-note^,  and 
tokens,  or  "shin-plasters,"  as  they  are  vulgarly  termed,  —  cer- 
tificates of  value  to  a  small  amount,  issued  by  municipal  au- 
thority, and  receivable  in  payment  for  taxes,  —  all  circulai 
money,  and  supply  the  place  of  "  change." 

The  principle,  that  money  which  is  depreciated  in  real  value. 
though  to  a  very  slight  amount,  always  drives  out,  and  takes 
the  place  of,  the  sounder  portion  of  the  currency,  received  a 
remarkable  illustration  from  the  operations  of  the  banks  in 
Massachusetts  about  thirty  years  ago.  Up  to  that  time,  tin- 
bills  of  the  country  banks  were  redeemed  only  at  their  own 
counters,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  operations  of  trade 
brought  large  amounts  of  their  bills  into  Boston,  \vliere  they 
circulated  as  currency.  But  the  banks  in  Boston  would  not 
receive  them,  either  on  deposit  or  in  payment  of  notes;  for 
they  could  not  afford  to  sort  them  into  parcels,  and  send  one 
little  parcel  into  Berkshire,  and  another  to  Nantucket,  bringing 
back  from  each  place  a  corresponding  amount  of  coin,  with  all 
the  expense  of  transportation.  These  country  bank  bills,  con- 
sequently, not  being  redeemable  in  the  place  where  they  circu- 
lated, were  naturally  depreciated,  or  became  subject  to 
discount,  in  comparison  with  the  bills  of  the  Boston  banks, 
which  were  redeemed  in  specie  on  the  spot  The  discount 
was  very  small,  varying  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  bank  from  Boston.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence? These  depreciated  and  so  far  dishonored  bills 
drove  the  good  Boston  bills  almost  wholly  out  of  the  market, 
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so  to  speak,  took  the  circulation  to  themselves.    The  law 
d  I  have  spoken  of,  that  a  depredated  or  over-valued 
dim  i  liange  will  drive  away  the  sound  currency, 

fulls  .  Aemplitied.  I !,,-...  th.*  result  was  effected  can  be  easily 
i  !!••  i.  Every  merchant  who  bad  dealing*  with  the  Boston 
banks  laid  aside  or  reserved  all  the  Boston  bank-bills  that  he 
received,  for  the  sake  of  making  deposits  or  paying  his  obliga- 
tions at  the  banks.  The  country  bank-bills  that  came  into  his 
hands  be  paid  out  again,  either  in  <  liange  to  his  customers,  or 
lit  payment9  for  articles  purchased.  Thus  the  depreciated 
country  bank  paper  was  maintained  in  circulation;  the  good 
bills,  not  subject  to  discount,  were  returned  to  the  banks  as 
soon  as  issued.  Every  one  knows  that  the  profits  of  a  bank, 
other  things  being  equal,  depend  on  the  amount  of  th.-ir  paper 
which  they  can  keep  in  circulation.  The  country  banks,  there- 
fore, profited  by  th«-  «li-h-  ;lie  Boston  banks 
suffered  by  keeping  up  the  credit  of  their  bilk  ThU  injustice 
and  loss  could  not  be  tolerated.  Most  of  the  Boston  banks 
entered  into  a  combination,  headed  by  the  Suffolk  Bank,  to 
compel  the  banks  in  the  country  to  moke  provision  to  redeem 
their  bills,  not  only  at  th.-ir  own  counters,  but  also  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  often  they  had  a  larger  circulation  than  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  issued.  Each  of  these  banks  was  to 
be  compelled  to  maintain  on  deposit  with  one  of  the  Allied 
Banks,  a  sum  in  specie  large  enough  to  redeem  immediately 
any  amount  of  their  own  notes  which  might  be  offered  to  any 
or  all  the  banks  in  Boston.  Th<  n  the  Allied  Banks  could 
afford  to  receive  country  bank  paper  at  par.  They  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  discount,  and  would  consequently  keep 
only  their  share  of  the  circulation.  If  any  country  bank  should 
•hi-*  arrangement,  and  refuse  to  make  the 
specie  deposit  in  Boston,  the  Allied  Banks  would  still  receive 
its  paper  at  par,  till,  having  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  its 
notes,  they  would  suddenly,  without  warning,  cause  the  whole 
sum  to  be  presented  at  once  at  its  counter  for  payment,  a 
measure  which  would  infallibly  break  the  recusant  bank. 

famous  Allied  Bank,  or  Suffolk  Bank  system, 
the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and  obloquy  at  the  time,  but 
now  so  fully  vindicated,  and  still  in  successful  operation.  It 
was  represented  as  a  high-handed  act  of  oppression,  a 
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of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  of  the  rich  Boston  corporations 
against  their  feeble  but  honest  brethren  in  the  country,  —  an 
attempt  to  compel  the  country  banks  to  redeem  their  paper  in 
two  places  at  once,  and  to  lend  large  sums  in  specie  without 
interest  to  their  oppressors  in  the  metropolis.  But  \vhm  the 
subject  is  fully  understood,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  ab- 
stract justice  and  expediency  of  the  course  then  adopted  and 
still  pursued.  So  great  are  its  advantages  even  to  the  pai 
who  at  first  fancied  themselves  oppressed  by  it,  that  other 
country  banks,  not  within  the  rani^e  of  the  system  as  first  pro- 
posed, have  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  it.  Jt  is  both  tin- 
duty  and  the  interest  of  every  institution  that  issues  bills  to 
serve  as  currency,  to  preserve  these  bills  from  depreciation  in 
every  place  where  they  circulate  to  any  extent.  If,  by  any 
strange  chance  in  the  course  of  trade,  the  bills  of  our  B(  > 
banks  should  come  to  circulate  in  London,  strict  justice  and 
sound  policy  would  require  them  to  make  provision  to  redeem 
their  paper  in  that  city. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  which  I  have  entered  into  only  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  two  media  of 
exchange,  like  gold  and  silver,  united  in  the  same  currency, 
affect  each  other.  The  government  at  any  time  may  cause 
either  to  predominate,  or  nearly  crowd  the  other  out  of  circula- 
tion, by  causing  the  preferred  metal  to  be  a  little  overrated  in 
its  relation  to  the  other.  It  is  made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  a 
little  above  its  market  value  as  bullion;  or  what  would  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  the  metal  which  the  government  desin 
drive  out  of  circulation  is  made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  a  little 
below  its  market  value.  Till  within  five  years,  France,  pre- 
ferring silver,  underrated  gold  coin  a  little,  so  that  silver  circu- 
lated almost  exclusively  in  that  country,  and  gold  coin  could 
be  obtained  there  only  by  paying  a  little  premium.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  till  1816,  silver  was  underrated  in 
proportion  to  gold,  so  that  the  latter  metal  circulated  by  prefer- 
ence, except  in  change  for  small  sums;  and  though,  at  the 
period  spoken  of,  this  state  of  things  was  reversed,  yet  in  order 
to  prevent  the  overvalued  silver  currency  from  driving  the  gold 
out  of  the  country,  it  was  enacted  that  silver  should  be  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  of  forty  shillings  only,  and  private  persons 
were  prohibited  from  coining  it.  Silver,  consequently,  in 


it  Britain  occupies  merely  a  subordinate  place  in  the  cur- 

rency, just  as  copper  does  in  that  country  and  elsewhere.    In 

ixi  State-,  till  the  Gold  Bill  of  1834  was  passed,  gold 

was  underrated,  and  therefore  had  disappeared  from  the  circu- 

the  product  «wi  r  own  gold  mines  in  Carolina 

Georgia  being  sent  to  England  for  coinage.    To  remedy 

«!vil,  the  Gold  Bill  was  passed,  requiring  the  eagle,  which 

was  rated  at  ten  silver  dollars,  to  contain  only  232  grains  of 

which  \vi-n-  formerly  |>ut  int..  it.      (  >f 


,  *j:t .v!  grains  of  gold,  or  371.25  grains  of  silver, 
indifferently  for  one  American  dollar ;  these  two  numbers  are 
in  the  relation  to  each  other  very  nearly  of  one  to  sixteen, 
which  was,  up  to  1850,  about  the  true  relation  of  the  market 
value*  of  the  two  metals;  and  they  therefore  circulated  imlif- 
smut  1\  in  this  country,  till  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
i  again  changed  their  relation  to  each  other. 
iany  years  ago,  our  small-coin  currency  was  flooded 
old  Spanish  puiarceiu,  as  they  were  termed,  —  a  much 
worn  coin,  worth  about  18|  cents.  They  bad  come  into  c . 
hit  ion  as  of  the  value  of  20  cents ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
over-valuation,  amounting  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  nearly  all  of 
these  coins  which  were  in  existence  found  their 
To  drive  them  out,  it  was  resolved  at  the  post-offices  and  the 
banks,  that  they  should  be  received  only  at  the  valuation  of  six 
to  a  dollar,  or  16|  cents,  —  a  point  as  much  below  their  true 
value  as  the  former  estimate  had  been  above  it  The  effect 
was  almost  instantaneous ;  the  coins  were  either  melted  up  or 
sent  out  of  the  conn  1  a  pistareen  is  now  rarely  to  be 

seen.     Whenever  it  is  judged  expedient  to  drive  out  the 
Spanish  eighths  and  quarters  of  a  dollar,  most  of  which  have 
lost  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  their  value  by  abrasion,  a  similar 

rmir.-r  imi-t  U-  adopt, -<1. 

The  precious  metals  have  an  inherent  value  of  their  own, 
lly  apart  from  their  use  as  money.     They  are  used  in  the 
arts,  in  fabricating  plate  and  jewelry,  and  thus  bear  a  price  in 
market  like  any  other  commodity,  founded  on  the  uses 
which  they  subserve,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  or 
the  amount  of  labor  which  must  be  expended  for  their  produc- 
tion.    It  i*  -.1  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  they  have  an  inde- 
pendent value,  less  liable  to  fluctuation  than  that  of  any  other 
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commodity,  which  gives  them  eunvncy  as  money,  whieh 
causes  individuals  fa  •  them  with  confidence  that  their 

value  will  not  be  depreciated  while  in  their  hands.  And  it  is 
important  to  observe,  that  their  adoption  to  serve  as  m« 
considerably  augments  their  intrinsic,  value,  or  their  worth  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  utility  of  the.-e  metals,  and  a  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  demand  for  them,  while  the  supply  is  left  as  it  was  before. 
The  employment  of  a  great  part,  the  half,  or  perhaps  three 
fourths,  of  the  whole  >f  them  on  hand,  as  money,  JK 

sarily  renders  the  whole  more  scarce  and  dear.  In  a  word,  Un- 
employment of  the  precious  metals  in  manufacture  makes 
them  scarcer  and  dearer  as  money ;  and  in  like  manner,  their 
employment  as  money  makes  them  scarcer  and  dearer  in  man- 
ufacture. I  dwell  upon  this  point,  because,  when  we  once  see 
that  the  precious  metals  derive  a  part  of  the  value  with  whieli 
they  are  invested  solely  from  their  use  as  money,  we  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  admit,  what  I  shall  afterwards  have  ocean  on 
to  prove,  that  other  articles,  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  may 
be  used  as  money,  and,  in  consequence  solely  of  such  use,  may 
receive  a  very  high  value. 

There  is  a  larger  demand  for  silver  in  the  arts  and  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  than  for  gold  ;  and  this  larger  consumption 
of  silver  makes  its  value  higher  in  comparison  with  gold  than 
it  would  be  if  their  respective  values  were  determined  solely 
by  the  comparative  quantity  of  each  which  is  produced  or  (an 
be  obtained.  Silver  plate,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  in 
almost  universal  use;  gold  plate,  from  its  greater  ex  pen 
ness,  is  hardly  at  all  in  use,  except  by  crowned  heads,  or  per- 
sons of  immense  fortunes.  Silver-plated  ware  is  also  manu- 
factured in  great  quantities,  while  comparatively  few  art  i 
are  coated  with  gold,  except  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf,  which  is 
very  cheap  on  account  of  its  marvellous  tenuity  and  fragility. 
Silver  spoons  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house;  and  the 
consumption  of  this  metal  for  watches  and  trinkets  is  also  very 
great.  The  consequence  is,  that,  though  45  times  more  silver 
than  gold  existed,  and  was  annually  produced  from  the  mi 
the  value  of  silver  was  to  that  of  gold,  not  as  45  to  1,  but  as 
16  to  1.  Its  cheapness  enlarged  its  use ;  and  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  use,  on  the  other  hand,  counteracted  its  cheapness, 
or  rendered  it  dearer. 
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.thin  principle  to  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
gold,  which  is  mm  taking  place  on  account  of  the  ret* 
larged  supplie*  of  that  metal,  we  aee  at  once  a  new  limit  to 

redation,  or  a  reason  why  it  cannot  go  so  far  a»  it  oth- 
^  would.  T.  •  double  the  present  amount  of  gold  bullion 
in  the  market  wt.uld  not  !„•  to  sink  gold  coin  to  half  of  its 
present  value.  As  it*  value  fell,  the  use  or  consumption  of  it 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Gold  plate  would  become  fash- 
ionable, gold  trinkets  would  be  far  more  common,  and  gold 
would  even  be  applied  to  certain  purposes  in  the  arts,  for 
which  it  is  lulu  r »"'}'»  great  specific 

gravity,  and  power  «•  ng  oxidation  or  corrosion,  —  uses 

from  which  .  high  cost.     The  discov- 

ery of  America  increased  til--  .-upply  of  gold  an 
but  they  were  thereby  reduced,  not  to  one  tenth,  but  only  to 
one  fourth,  of  their  former  value. 

The  most  important  quality  of  money,  u  hen  considered  as 
an  engine  of  commerce,  and  even  as  a  means  «  uion,  is 

its  stability  of  value.      If  money  is  depreciated  in  value,  every 

in  the  eommunity,  dnrii;  cleprcciu 

on*  and  wrong  to  tin-  full  extent  of  the  fall  in  value; 
he  has  lent,  we  will  suppose,  a  thousand  dollar*,  at  a  t 
when  that  sum  was  equivalent  to  two  hundred  barrel*  of  flour, 
or  a  prop  any  other  commodity;  and  he  is 

paid  \vhen  the  MUD  will  no  longer  purchase  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels:  and  what  he  unju-tly  loses,  his 
debtor,  <>  .  unjustly  L'  lin-.  If  the  value  of  money  rises, 

this  process  is  reversed ;  the  creditor  now  gains,  and  the  debtor 
loses,  both  in  proportion  to  the  enhaneem  :!ue.  li 

when   !  >t,  often  had 

recourse  to  a  depreciation  of  the  coin,  as  a  means  of  relieving 
themselves  from  their  •  inbarrassments.  It  was  beyond  ; 

I  change  in  the  market  value  of  gold 

r  bullion,  such  as  would  result  from  an  enlarged  or 
diminished  supply  of  these  metals  from  the  mines.    But  their 

debt-*  were  eontra.  tr.l  und«-r   a   errtain  denomination,  jod   M    i 

debtor  at  the  .  is  bound  to  pay  a  certain  number  of 

dbtfors,  under  an  implied,  but   not  an  express  agreement,  that 

the  dollar  shall  retain  it*  present,  or  ,  former,  amount 

:uctal,  —  that  is,  371}  grains  of  >il-..-r.  or  23.2  grains  of 
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gold.*  If  the  government  should  decree  that  the  dollar  in  fu- 
ture should  contain  only  186  grains,  he  mi^ht  nominally 
release  himself  from  his  debt  by  paying  only  half  of  what  he 
had  really  contracted  to  pay.  This  is  a  very  rude  expedient, — 
an  actual  licence  of  universal  bankruptcy,  all  claims  l.c'm^  re- 
leased on  a  payment  of  50  per  cent.  It  has  not  been  tried  in 
modern  times,  for  even  the  courts  of  law  would  afford  a  rem- 
edy against  so  gross  a  fraud.  But  it  was  frequently  resorted 
to  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  curious  monument  of  the  fac 

rved  to  us  in  the  names  of  certain  coins.  The  KtiLflish 
pound  sterling,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  contained  a  pound- 
weight  of  silver  of  known  fineness;  and  the  English  penny 
was  then  a  real  penny v  i^ht  of  silver,  —  the  twentieth  par 
an  ounce,  or  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound. 
Even  the  word  shilling  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  denom- 
inat  ion  of  weight,  or  another  name  for  an  ounce.  By  succes 
depreciations  of  the  coin,  the  pound,  shilling  or  ounce,  and 
pennyweight  of  money  have  come  to  contain  only  a  third  part 
of  the  silver  which  their  names  indicate.  A  pound  sterling 
contains  less  than  four  ounces  of  silver.  The  Scotch  pound 
has  only  a  thirty-sixth  part,  and  the  French  livrc,  or  pound, 
only  a  sixty-sixth  part,  of  their  original  weight  of  silver. 

This  mode  of  depreciating  the  metallic  currency  was  (all 
by  a  singular  abuse  of  language,  "  raising  the  standard."     It 
has  not  been  tried  in  modern  times,  as  I  have  said,  because  it 
is  so  palpable  a  fraud  that  the  courts  of  law  would  probably 
afford  a  remedy  against  it.     But  these  courts  give  no  re  dp 
as  we  all  know,  against  a  depreciation  of  paper  currency  pre- 
cisely similar  in  its  character  and  effects.     In  May,  1837,  all 
the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended  specie  pay  me 
and  the  immediate  consequence  was  a  depreciation  of  their 
paper,  or  a  rise  of  specie  to  a  premium,  differing  in  amount  in 
arious  States  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  solvency 
of  their  respective  banks;  but  of  which  the  average  for  the 
whole  country  was  at  least  as  high  as  12  per  cent.     The  natu- 
ral consequence  followed,  that  all  specie  disappeared  from  the 
circulation,  and  all   obligations  were  discharged  in  paper,— 

•  The  silver  in  the  dollar  was  diminished  in  1853  to  345.6  grains,  for  reasons  to 
be  explained  hereafter. 
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in,  by  the  pa  .f  88  cent*  on  the  dollar.     If  a  person 

$  1,000  in  April  of  that  year,  to  be  repaid  in  June,  be  lent 
what  was  in  fact  1,000  silver  dollars,  each  worth  100  cento,  and 
he  received  back  only  1 ,000  paper  dollars,  each  worth  88  cento. 

-  event,  of  course,  was  an  act  of  national  un<l  universal 

bankrii]  ry  creditor  received  only  about  seven  eighths 

A  hat  was  due  to  him,  for  an  entire  discharge  of  his  debt 

governs  d  States  alone,  in  the  .  x<  r<  i«e  of 

its  prerogatives  as  the  sovereign,  refused  to  submit  •..  this  loss, 
and  obliged  all  ito  debtors  to  pay  specie;— an  act  of  K 
justice,  it  is  true,  but  one  which  caused  it  a  greater  loss  by  bad 
debts  than  it  would  have  suffered  by  consenting  to  share  the 
1C  equally   with   the  community  ;   and   which  Was  far- 

so  unpopular,  that  it  \va  <  f  cause  of  the  overthrow 

of  the  then  existing  uilmini-trnion. 

This  general  bankruptcy  was  not  the  only  evil,  or  the  only 
Injustice,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the  banks.    The  corn- 
had  to  undergo  another  shock  when  specie  payments 

resumed,  though  the  burden  was  reversed  in  reference  to 
the  class  of  sufferers.  The  debtors  now  suffered  wrong,  the 
creditors  were  unjustly  benefited  If,  for  instance,  a  man  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  $  1,000  while  the  depreciation  was  at  ito 
height,  he  receivi  -1  only  what  was  equivalent  to  one  thou- 
sand times  88  cents  in  specie ;  and  if  the  day  of  payment  came 
after  the  resumption,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  1,000  times  100 
cents.  But  the  88  cento  in  one  case,  and  the  100  cents  in  the 
other,  being  both  called  a  dollar,  —  so  great  is  the  deceptive 
power  of  mere  names,  —  most  persons  probably  were  not  sen- 
sible of  the  wrong  they  actually  suffered.  Yet  to  suppose  that 
the  dollar  was  the  sam<>  thing  in  the  two  cases,  would  be  as 
great  an  error  as  to  imagine  that  the  pound  troy  weigh 
silver  was  the  same  thing  as  the  pound  sterling  of  modern 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Tin.    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    PRECIOUS    METALS    THROUGHOUT    THE 

WORLD:  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  MONEY:  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE:  TIM. 
COURSE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

METALLIC  eurreney,  or  money  properly  so  called,  it  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  safe,  but  a  costly,  means  of 
effecting  exchanges.  It  is  safe,  because  it  is  not  subject  to 
such  ruinous  fluctuations  of  value  as  took  place  in  the  paper 
currency  of  this  country  between  1836  and  1843.  It  is  costly, 
because  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  loss  of 
profits  on  so  large  an  amount  of  what  may  be  called  "  dead 
capital,"  amount,  in  this  country,  to  at  least  eleven  per  cent. 
It  then  becomes  important  to  know  what  are  the  substitutes 
for  its  use,  —  substitutes  which  we  may  expect  to  find  less  safe, 
but  also  far  less  expensive,  than  metallic  money.  And  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  we  wish  to  know  how  much  cur- 
rency is  needed  in  each  country,  —  or  rather,  since  its  numer- 
ical amount  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision,  how  the 
quantity  needed  is  affected  by  the  growth  of  the  population, 
the  extension  of  commerce,  the  progress  of  opulence,  and  the 
general  state  of  civilization  ;  and  also,  by  what  law  the  whole 
quantity  now  in  existence  is  distributed  among  the  various  na- 
limis  of  the  earth,  and  in  what  way  it  preserves  its  equilibrium 
among  them.  To  these  inquiries  the  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted. 

In  every  exchange,  the  two  values  which  are  exchanged  for 
each  other  are  supposed  to  be  equal.  Every  exchange  is  a 
barter  of  a  quantity  of  merchandise  for  a  certain  sum  of  m< 
which  is  its  equivalent  But  it  does  not  follow  that  then- 
must  be  in  the  community  as  much  money  as  there  is  mer- 
chandise; for  as  the  money  is  not  consumed  by  effecting  this 
exchange,  it  is  ready  immediately  to  effect  another  purchase. 
The  same  piece  of  money  may  be  exchanged  successively 
for  any  number  of  articles  of  merchandise  of  the  same 
value;  or,  in  other  words,  any  sum  of  money  can  purchase 
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successively  a  quantity   of  merchandise  worth   ao^  infinitely 

larger  Mini. 

ition  of  money  and  of  merchandise  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  momentum  spoken  of  in  physical  science,  which 
is  composed  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  mass;  the  mo- 
menta are  equal,  though  the  velocity  should  be  increased  ten- 
fold, provided  that  the  mass  is  but  one  tenth  part  as  great 
So,  also,  the  momentum  of  wealth  is  its  value  multiplied  by 
the  r  i  circulation.  As  money  circulates  far  more 

lly  than  merchandise,  it  is  evident  that  (the  number  of 
exchanges  on  both  sides  being  equal)  there  must  necessarily 
be  less  value  in  the  money  than  in  the  merchandise,  and  as 
much  less  as  the  circulation  of  the  money  is  more  rapid  than 
of  the  merchandise.  If  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
which  changes  hands  in  a  country  in  the  course  of  a  year 
amounts  to  a  thousand  millions,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
-  ten  times  as  quick  as  that  of  the  merchandise,  a 
hundred  millions  of  money  will  effect  all  the  exchanges.  Let 
the  quickness  of  the  money  circulation  be  doubled,  and  fifty 
millions  will  suffice. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  stated  this  point  very  clearly.    "  If  we  as- 

"  the  quantity  of  goods  on  sale,  and  the  number  of  times 
those  goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities,  the  value  of 
money  will  depend  upon  its  quantity,  together  with  the 
age  nun  :u«*s  that  each  piece  changes  hands  in  the  pro- 

cess.    The  whole  of  the  goods  sold  (counting  each  resale  of 

-ame  goods  as  so  much  added  to  the  goods)  have  been 

Dinged  for  the  whole  of  the  money,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  purchases  made  on  the  average  by  each  piece.  Conse- 
quent ly.  the  amount  of  goods  and  of  transactions  being  the 
same,  the  value  of  money  is  inversely  as  its  quantity  multi- 

i  by  what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circulation.     And  the 
of  money  in  circulation  is  equal  to  the  money  value 

1  the  goods  sold  [including  all  the  resales  as  additional 
goods],  divided  by  the  number  which  expresses  the  rapidity  of 
circulati* 

Stating  the  matter  algebraically,  we  have 

where  5-=  quantity  of  goods  on  sale ; 

i  =  number  of  times  the  goods  are  resold ; 
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m  =  quantity  of  money  in  circulation; 

r  =  number  of  purchases  effected  by  ea<  -h  piece  of  money. 
Of  course,  any  three  of  these  quantities  being  given,  the  fourth 
can  be  deduced  from  them.     Thus, 

»,.'*£« 

which  is  the  principle  just  enunciated.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
the  value  of  money  will  be  inversely  as  its  quantity  ;  for  if  we 
suppose  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  doubled,  we  still  have 


whence,  2  m  =  —  ; 

that  is,  2  m  is  worth  only  the  same  value  which  was  formerly 
represented  by  m. 

This  cal(  -nlation,  however,  excludes  all  exchanges  that  are 
directly  effected  by  barter,  or  into  which  money  does  not  enter  ; 
and  these,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  really  constitute  a  large 
part  of  mercantile  transactions.  The  formula  represents  only 
money  purchases.  Direct  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, by  the  process  vulgarly  called  "swopping,"  is  evidently 
not  affected  by  any  valuation,  however  arbitrary,  of  those  com- 
modities in  money  ;  though  the  two  are  usually  represented  in 
money,  at  the  current  market  price,  for  convenience  of  calcula- 
tion and  intermixture  with  other  accounts. 

"The  phrase,  *  rapidity  of  circulation/  "  continues  Mr.  Mill, 
"  requires  some  comment  It  must  not  be  understood  to  m  <  •  :  m  , 
the  number  of  purchases  made  by  each  piece  of  money  in  a 
given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
state  of  society  may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  money  hardly 
performs  more  than  one  purchase  in  a  year  ;  but  if  this  arises 
from  the  small  number  of  transactions,  —  from  the  small 
amount  of  business  done,  the  want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or  be- 
cause what  traffic  there  is  mostly  takes  place  by  barter,  —  it 
constitutes  no  reason  why  prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value 
of  money  higher.  The  essential  point  is,  not  how  often  the 
same  money  changes  hands  in  a  given  time,  but  how  often  it 
changes  hands  in  order  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  traffic. 
We  must  compare  the  number  of  purchases  made  by  the  mon- 
ey in  a  given  time,  not  with  the  time  itself,  but  with  the  goods 
sold  in  that  same  time.  If  each  piece  of  money  changes  hands 
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Hi  average  ten  times  while  goods  are  sold  to  the  value  of  a 

million  sterling,  it  U  evident  thai  the  money  jrequired  to  ctrcu- 

those  goods  is  X  100,000.     And  conversely ,  if  the  money 

irculation  is  X  100,000,  and  each  piece  changes  hands  by 

t  lu>  purchase  of  goods  ten  times  in  a  month,  the  sales  of  goods 

money  which  take  place  every  month  must  amount  on  the 

'00,000. 

44  Rapidity  of  circulation  being  a  phrase  so  ill  adapted  to  ex- 
pre**  the  mils  tiling  which  it  is  of  any  importance  to  express 
nd  having  a  y  to  confuse  the  subject  by  sug- 

gesting a  meaning  extremely  >ln:  m  the  one  intended, 

<>uld  be  a  good  thing  if  the  phrase  could  be  got  rid  of,  and 
another  substituted,  more  directly  significant  of  the  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed.  Some  such  expression  as  *  the  efficiency  of 
IMOM«-V.'  though  not  uncvrptionable,  would  do  better;  as  it 
would  point  y  of  work  done,  without 

suggesting  the  idea  of  estimating  it  by  time.     Until  an  appro- 
•••  term  can  be  devised,  we  must  be  content  to  express  the 
idea  l>y  the  circumlocution  which  alone  conveys  it  adequa* 
'he  average  number  of  purchases  made  by  tack  pin 
fed  a  given  pecuniary  amount  of  transaction*." 
A*  a  increases  in  opulence,  the  value  of  the  merchan- 

dise it  circulates  also  increases ;  and  consequently  it  has  need 
of  more  money.     But  this  need  does  not  increase  in  the  same 
M  with  its  wealth.     In  rich  countries,  the  activity  of 
ihition   en;il>le>  the   people  to  effect  their  exchanges 
\\iih  a  smaller  qn  <>f  money.     A  given  sum  will  suffice 

for  •  ranges,  when    in  a  poor  country  it  might  have 

effected  hut  one.  Besides,  it  is  in  wealthy  countries  that 
credit  most  easily  takes  the  place  of  money.  Not  only  bnnk- 
»'ilN,  but  all  sorts  of  private  obligations,  —  drafts,  bills  of 

ige,  sales  on  credit,  and  clearances,  (terms  which  will 
afterwards  be  explained,)  —  all  become  substitutes  for  mon 

Hut  confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  distribution  of 
eotw  y  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  I  ob- 

serve ;ie  amount  \  needed  by  any  country,  and 

"hi.  ly  circulate*  among  its  inhabitants,  does  not  de- 

i  in  the  least  upon  the  quantity  which  the  government  of 
sees  fit  to  coin,  or  upon  the  activity  of  ita  mint 
umal  exchanges  bring  the  coin  of  one  country  to  circu- 
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late  in  another;  sometimes  it  is  melted  up  and  coined  over 
again  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  it  circulates,  or  is  held  in 
reserve,  under  its  original  stamp.  Often  tin-  larger  pun  ion  of 
the  specie  reserves  held  by  our  banks  consists  of  Kngli>h 
sovereigns.  During  the  sixteenth  and  se\cntccnth  com, 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  had  the  first  coinage  of  nearly 
all  the  precious  metals  which  found  their  way  into  circulation 
in  Europe,  simply  because  Spain  owned  the  moM  produc- 
tive Ml\er  and  gold  mines.  The  value  of  the,  money  annually 
coined  in  our  own  Tinted  States  mints,  from  1841  to  I  Mo. 
varied  from  two  millions  to  eleven  millions.  In  1847,  it  i 
to  nearly  twenty-three  millions,  much  English  coin  and  bullion 
being  brought  hither  in  payment  for  the  immense  quantity  of 
bread-stuffs  which  we  exported  that  year,  because  the  croj  > 
Europe  were  deficient;  in  the  following  year,  it  fell  again  to 
about  six  millions.  From  1850  to  1854,  tin-  influx  of  Calif or- 
nian  gold  raised  it  to  an  average  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  an- 
nually. Of  course,  the  quantity  actually  in  circulation  could 
not  have  varied  thus  rapidly  and  largely.  The  fact  is,  —  and 
I  crave  attention  to  the  statement  as  an  important  and  | 
nant  one,  —  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  retained 
in  circulation  as  coin,  for  the  whole  world,  regulates  itr-elf 
through  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  actually  needed  by 
all  mankind  to  effect  their  exchanges,  —  regulates  itself  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  efforts  made  by  one  government,  or  by  all 
governments,  to  increase  or  diminish  its  amount.  If  more 
money  is  coined  than  is  thus  needed  to  supply  the  aggregate 
want,  it  \vill  infallibly  be  melted  up  again ;  if  the  mints  are 
not  active  enough  to  supply  this  want,  a  pressure  will  be  felt 
somewhere,  which  will  compel  them  to  quit  ken  their  action,  or 
ite  coiners  will  somewhere  take  the  business  out  of  their 
hands. 

And  it  is  just  so  with  the  distribution  of  this  aggregate 
amount  of  coin  among  various  countries.     No  one  nation  can, 
either  by  the  efforts  of  its  government,  by  its  laws,  or  by  con- 
cert among  its  individual  members,  increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  money  that  circulates  among  them  ;  —  by  no  efforts 
directly  looking  towards  this  end,  I  should  say;  for,  un<|i 
tionably,  a  tyrannical  or  foolish  government,  or  an  urn 
course  of  legislation,  may  paralyze  the  energies  of  comme 
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root  out  manufactures,  or  blast  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist, 
and  thin*  lessen  the  amount  of  money  needed,  by  destroying 
many  of  the  enterprises  and  exchanges  in  which  money  is  em- 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  specie,  or 
making  it  penal  to  im  It  up  t!i<  rnm-nt  coin,  —  no  laws  de- 
signed to  foster  one  branch  of  trade  more  than  another,  under 
the  belief  that  this  particular  traffic  brings  more  coined  money 
into  the  con;  her,  —  no  »uch  laws,  I  say,  can 

r\.  r  |MTM:  m.-nrU  increfjM  th«-  amount  <>f  mnn.-y  in  •  ir.  til  iM. -n. 
Tin-  rnrr.  M.  \   ili-'nlmt.--   it-i-lf  ninunir  «lill'«-r»-iit  BjSjtkNSBj  in  'Im- 

proportion  to  tin*  ofaoomatances  of  each,  just  as  easily  as  water 
Ends  its  level  in  a  pond ;  and  such  legislation  as  I  have  just 
adverted  to  can  have  no  more  effect  upon  such  distribut 
than  would  be  produced  upon  the  level  of  the  pond  by  dipping 
up  \\  at. -r  in  a  bucket  from  one  part  and  pourim  an- 

othrr. 

is  possible,  to  be  sure,  to  displace  a  portion,  or  even  the 
larger  part,  of  the  specie  currency,  and  make  paper  currency,  or 
titnte,  take  its  place;  and  the  specie  thus  dis- 
placed will  nth.-r  go  abroad  or  be  melted  up.     But  the  total 
amount  MI"  tin-  ninvnry  will  rrtnain  just  as  before ;  the  value 
i  per  and  the  precious  metals  taken  together  will  be 

•A -hat  the  specie  alone  would  be,  if  paper  were  not  used. 
iii>ian«  ,  that  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  200  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  three  fifths  are 
paper  money,  and  two  fifths  are  specie.  We  might  destroy 
all  the  paper  portion,  and  specie  enough  would  flow  in  from 
abroad  to  make  up  the  currency  to  200  millions  again ;  or  we 
might  add  so  much  to  the  paper,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  * 
specie  would  leave  us  and  go  abroad.  But  the  impassable 

ti>  iii.-  real  value  of  the  paper  issued  would  even  then  be 
200  million*  of  dollars.  If  300  millions  of  paper  dollars  were 
•tamped  and  issued,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that 

>ul(i  -ink  in  value,  or  become  subject  to  a  discount  of  one 
third,  so  that  the  aggregate  real  value  would  remain  as  before. 

is  self-adjusting  power  of  the  currency  is  a  fact  which  it 

i*   diliirillt    to   rstablt^i   (lirrrtly,  Invalid   the   amount    actually 

needed  varies  from  day  to  day  with  the  varying  opulence  of 

thr  rountry  and  thr  %ar\in-   artivity  of  OMHMM  Bod  .  '.r.  ula- 

lf  200  millions  be  toe  amount  now  wanted,  220  miUJona 
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may  be  needed  next  month,  as  a  consequence  either  of  our  in- 
creased wealth  within  that  time,  or  of  a  check  to  our  pn»per- 
ity  and  a  dimini>hed  activity  of  circulation,  growing  out  of  a 
general  want  of  confidence,  and  a  disposition  on  tin-  part  l>oili 
of  banks  and  of  individuals  to  hold  larger  sums  in  reserve. 
The  practice  of  hoarding,  though  most  common  in  tin*  AH.UK 
states,  where  it  is  a  precaution  taken  by  individuals  again-t 
arbitrary  exactions  by  a  despotic  government,  is  not  unknown 
in  the  most  civili/ed  communities  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
times  even  of  general  prosperity  and  quiet,  many  prisons  of 
the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  keep  by  them  a  little  fund 
in  specie,  stored  away,  perhaps,  in  an  old  stocking,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  a  rainy  day ;  and  though  the  establishment  of 
Savings'  Banks  has  greatly  diminished  the  number  and  amount 
of  these  little  hoards,  there  are  still  enough  of  them,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  keep  a  considerable  portion  of  the  metallir.  cur- 
rency, as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  abeyance.  If  the  currency  be  a 
mixed  one  of  paper  and  specie,  and  if  some  event  should  hap- 
pen to  disturb  public  confidence,  such  as  the  bursting  of  a 
commercial  bubble,  or  the  discovered  mismanagement  of  two 
or  three  banks,  then  commences  what  is  called  "a  run  upon 
the  banks"  generally,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  and  amount  of  these  hoards.  To  provide  against 
the  possible  recurrence  of  such  panics,  the  banks  are  obliged  to 
keep  much  larger  amounts  of  specie  in  reserve  than  would  suf- 
fice for  their  ordinary  transactions.  The  quantity  of  PJ 
required  as  a  basis  and  security  for  the  circulation  of  the  banks 
is  like  the  thickness  of  timber  and  planking  in  the  sides  of  a 
ship;  it  must  suffice  not  merely  for  ordinary  fair  weather,  but 
for  possible  storms  and  squalls,  and  now  and  then  a  sand-bank. 
The  gold  and  silver  coin  thus  stored  up  by  banks  and  individ- 
uals is  not  a  part  of  the  circulation  proper ;  the  whole  currency 
of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  only  one  of 
which  is  active,  or  is  daily  employed  in  effecting  exchanges ; 
the  other  for  a  time  is  latent  This  last  portion  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  amount,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  mood  for  the  time  being;  it  is  only  the  active 
portion  of  the  currency  which  has  the  self-adjusting  power 
that  I  have  spoken  of. 

In  respect  to  the  varying  amounts  of  specie  thus  held  in  re- 
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serve  by  the  banks,  and  to  not  entering  into  active  circulation, 

Tooke  justly  observes,  that  ••  transmissions  of  the  precious 

•  I   v.MuM  take  place   occasionally  between 

ii  ]  ami  other  countries  to  a  considerable  amount, 

.illionsof  Iftuf.  >  without  anWtinij  the  amount  or 
the  curr.-iicy  of  the  country  from  which  or  to  which 
ninsmissions  were  made;  and  without  being  a  came  or  a 
consequence  of  alteration  in  general  prices.99    The  stock  of 
-  :m.l  liullion  in  il.«-  Bank  of  England,  which,  before  1848, 
used  to  average  only  about  eight  <>r  nine  millions  sterling,  in 
the  siiiniiitT  of  1H52  rose  to  twen  ill  ions,  or  more  than 

double  the  amount  which  the  law  regards  as  a  safe  basis  for 
•!.      Hut  ih«-  amount  of  Lank-notes  in  active  circu- 
it was  not  1 1,  reased ;  it  was  not  materially  greater 
than  r  h  id  !>•••  n  six  years  before.     At  lea  e  millions  of 
large  bank  reserve  might  have  been  •  >reign  conn- 
tries,  to  import  corn  or  any  other  needed  article,  without  ' 
drawing  a  sovereign  from  the  active  eunvncy,  or  affecting  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  price.-                                  an     In 
since  1852,  about  six  millions  have  actually  been  withdrawn 
i  the  reserve,  which  now  does  not  exceed  sixteen  millions; 
and  \   •   prices  generally,  far  from  receding,  have  considerably 
ad',  anoedi 

Every  export  of  the  precious  metals,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 

regarded  as  a  c«  i  of  tin-  currency  properly  so  called, 

nor  is  every  imjH>rt  of  th.-m  an  enlarp*  V  thr  pres- 

.in  consequence  of  the  large  supplies  from  California 

and  Australia,  large  amounts  of  bullion  are  in  transitu,  —  wan- 

<lcring  about,  an  it  \\  n  one  country  to  another,  to  find 

\sh.-P-   fh«-y  will  he  of  most    value,  —  befo  pass  into  ac- 

.  ircnlation  a-*  cunviiey.     The  stock  of  hull  ion  in  the  hands 

of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  ready  for  n  into  plate 

••welry,  and.  still  more,  the  stock  of  it  which  already  exists 

in  the  form  of  plate,  the  setting  of  jewels,  lace,  gilding,  &<x, 

;rcly  be  exported  in  part,  or  altogether,  without  nflect- 

t,  or  lowcrini:  the  prices  of  commo.i 

gencr  il!\ .      I :  -!i-  millions  sterling  out  of  the  specie 

reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  as  dead  for  all  purposes  of 

r  any  effect  upon  prices,  as  if  i 

the  Jot  the  reserve  has  not  fallen  below  eight 

99 
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millions  for  the  last  thirteen  y« -ars,  and  \\«>  ha\e  only  tin-  word 
of  the  bank  officers  for  our  assuran< •••  that  this  >um  still  exists 
in  the  vaults,  where  it  has  remained  undisturbed  at  least  since 
IS-1'J.  It  is  only  when  tin-  demand  for  the  j.r.iious  metals  to 
be  exported  has  so  far  reduced  the  stock  of  specie  in  the  banks 
as  to  alarm  the  latter  for  their  own  safety,  and  thus  to  cause 
tin-in  to  diminish  tin  ir  discounts  and  their  circulation,  ilr.it  the 
PC  If- regulating  power  of  the  active  currency  shows  itself. 

The  power  of  the  currency  thus  to  determine  its  own 
amount,  arises  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  active  circulation  and  the  prices  of  commodities. 
All  exchange,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  barter  of  merchandise  for 
money;  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise will  command  in  the  market  is  termed  its  j/rirr.  If 
I  barter  directly  one  article  of  merchandise  for  another,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  money,  the  quantity  of  that  other  arti- 
cle which  I  can  obtain  will  depend  upon  the  whole  quantity 
of  it  in  the  market,  when  compared  with  the  demand  for  it 
Should  there  be  more  of  it  than  there  is  needed  or  asked  for,  I 
can  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  it  in  barter  for  the  goods  which 
I  have  to  offer;  should  there  be  less  than  is  wanted,  I  can 
obtain  but  little.  Now  money  is  that  which  is  offered  in 
exchange  for  all  commodities ;  and  the  price  of  all  articles 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  money,  or  active  currency,  which 
exists  in  the  country.  Increase  that  quantity,  and  the  price  of 
all  articles  inevitably  rises ;  diminish  it,  and  the  price  as 
tainly  falls.  The  whole  process  of  exchange  may  be  compared 
to  the  operation  of  weighing  with  a  well-poised  balance,  the 
money  and  the  merchandise  being  placed  on  the  opposite  arms 
of  the  lever;  increase  the  weight  on  the  money  side,  and  the 
merchandise  is  sure  to  rise.  The  whole  operation  was  exem- 
plified on  the  largest  scale  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  on  this  continent. 
The  quantity  of  coined  money  was  increased  by  this  discovery 
fourfold ;  and  the  prices  of  all  articles  rose  all  over  the  world 
to  four  times  their  former  amount  This  was  called  a  nominal 
rise  of  prices,  and  it  was  nominal ;  for  as  there  was  no  circum- 
stance which  could  affect  the  real  value  of  all  the  articles  of 
merchandise  at  once,  it  was,  in  truth,  not  the  merchandise 
which  rose  in  value,  but  the  money  which  fell.  The  fact,  then, 
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U  a  proof  of  my  first  position,  that  the  real  value  or  true 
amount  of  all  th<-  <  n 

-usurp,  but  regulates  it.-rlf :  increase  the  qoan- 

'  it,  and  its  true  value  falls  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  can  now  easily  see  why  I  amount  of  curreiioj 

world  distributes  itself,  by  its  own  laws,  among 

all  nations,  according  to  their  respective  wants.     If  by  any 

•us  one  nation  should  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole 

•  ncy  of  the  world  than  falls  to  it  by  the  regular  course  of 
trade,  all  articles  of  merchandise  belonging  to  that  nation  must 
rise  in  price ;  tlu-y  must  be  exchanged  for  a  larger  quantity  of 

Articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture  would 
be  irrryistibly  attracted  thither  by  this  alteration  of  values.  A 
single  article  might  possibly  be  excluded  by  prohibitory  legisla- 
Hut  no  arbitrary  enactments  can  so  clip  the  wings  of 
commerce  as  to  prevent  it  from  seeking  a  market  in  a  country 
where  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  risen  above  their  aver- 
age value  all  the  world  over.  Foreign  goods  must  necessarily 
be  imported  in  such  a  case,  whether  by  open  trading  or  by 
smuggling;  and  being  imported,  they  must  be  paid  for. 
Money  is  the  only  redundant  article  in  such  a  community,  the 
only  on.>  which  can  be  offered  in  payment;  for  all  other  goods 
are,  by  the  hypothesis,  of  a  higher  price  with  them  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  cannot  be  sent  abroad  but  by  a  sacrifice. 
Money,  then,  would  be  exported,  in  spite  of  all  coast  guards, 
and  even  of  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  the  currency  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  its  natural  1< 

rule  ncy  of  money  to  go  abroad  from  places 
when  it  <  \Uts  in  <  \cess,  was  well  illustrated  in  1852,  both  in 
8an  Francisco,  California,  and  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  In 
consequence  of  the  immense  influx  of  gold  from  the  "dig- 
ging*" in  the  neighborhood  of  these  places,  the  prices  of  all 
.tnodities  there  rose  to  an  extent  which  seems  almost  in- 
credible. Flour  was  $  90  a  barrel ;  the  wages  of  ordinary  labor 

•  $8  a  day;   $60  a  ton  was  paid  for  coal.*    Of  course, 


*  Mr.  Howitt  girea  the  following  list  of  price*  of  poultry  and  dairr 
MtlbovM,  at  Ute  M  May,  1854,  after  UM  excitement  had  tomtwha 
M  Turkey*,  SO*,  to  ISt.  each  ;  geete,  SOt,  to  30*  each ;  dome»tic  duck*.  1C».  a  pair ; 
towb,  16*.  to  1ft*.  a  couple;  and  eggt,  3t.  to  it.  *  doaea.  Freah  batter  b  bris^is* 
from  it.  to  St.  a  pound  ;  and  tweet  milk  from  U  64  to  fa  a  quart-' 
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these  prices  caused  a  prodigious  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
"  While  in  l^M),  the  \rar  before  the  gold  discovery,"  says  Mr. 
Howitt,  "the  imports  of  the  whole  colony  amount <d  i<>  only 
1 1,925,  for  the  year  ending  April  5, 18»">  1.  the  declared  value 
of  imports  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  alone  had  readied  the 
mous  sum  of  £  17,675,472."  The  markets  were  quickly 
glutted  by  this  ru-li  of  i_r"od-  from  abroad,  a  reaction  took 
place,  and  price  <  f.  11  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  ri 
Whole  cargoes  were  sold  at  auction,  and  did  not  bring  < n> 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  irold  had  been  Chipped  off  to  pay  for  the  imported 
commodities  which  had  been  sold  at  extravagant  rates;  and 
the  further  supplies  obtained  from  the  auriferous  disti 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  market  as  money,  where  they  would 
have  a  disturbing  effect  on  prices,  but  were  reckoned  as  bul- 
lion, or  an  ordinsfry  commodity  for  export,  and  sent  to  tin- 
ports  where  it  could  be  sold  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Californian  and  Australian  experience  is  rich  in  instruction 
on  some  other  points  in  the  theory  of  money,  which  are  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  most  persons.  Thus,  when  the 
rates  of  interest  are  very  high,  it  is  generally  said  that  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  .  and  conversely,  when  these  rates  are  low, 

money  is  thought  to  be  abundant  or  cheap.  But  the  truth  Is, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
money,  or  currency,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rates  of  inter- 
est, which  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  only  to  the  quantity  of 
floating  capital  which  happens  to  be  in  the  market  seeking  in- 
vestment :  and  what  is  usually  termed  the  "moini/  market" 
is  more  properly  called  the  loan  market.  So,  at  the  period  just 

rred  to,  both  in  Melbourne  and  San  Francisco,  money 
marvellously  plentiful  and  cheap,  as  was  indicated  by  th- 

:igantly  high  prices  of  all  commodities.     At  the  same  time, 
the  rates  of  interest  at  those  places  were  exorbitant,  varying 
from  36  to  48  per  cent  a  year ;  these  rates  prevailed  because 
profits  were  very  high,  and  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
tto/,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  nn> /////. 

So,  also,  the  severe  reverses  which  attend  a  period  «f  wild 
speculation,  terminating  in  a  "commercial  crisis,"  are  usually 
imputed  to  the  bad  management  of  the  banks,  which  arc 
to  deluge  the  community  with  their  "paper  money,"  as  it  is 
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reproachfully  called,  at  one  moment,  and  at  the  next,  are  com- 
iulraw  their  excessive  issocs,  and  to  raiie  the  value 

noney  as  suddenly  as  they  h*d  lowered  it,  greatly  to  the 
ment  of  til*-  mercantile  community,  who  suffer  equally  by 

i  extreme.     To  restrict  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  and  to  re- 
cur  to  a    hard  currency,    is  the  measure  usually  leoouuttcndcd 

ieh  periods  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  calamity.     But  the 
(act  her  paper  money  nor  coined  money  has  any- 

thing to  do  with  these  injurious  alternations,  which  usually 
proceed  from  the  owning  of  a  new  source  of  business,  sap- 
posed  to  be  attended  with  immense  profits,  the  rush  of  capital- 
ists into  this  nev,  unit,  t he  extravagant  rates  of  interest 
which  they  are  tempted  to  pay  from  their  anticipation  of 
travagant  profits,  and  the  inevitable  recoil  or  disappointment 
.  ir  hopes,  either  from  the  new  business  being  overdone,  or 
from  the  detected  fallacy  of  the  original  representations  con- 
cern i  No  commercial  crisis  was  ever  more  severe  than 
that  which  occurred  in  California  in  1853-4,  and  in  Australia 
in  1*54-5;  and  these  surely  were  not  attributable  to  any  im- 
proper a  the  banks,  for  there  were  then  no  banks  of 
issue  in  those  countries,  and  the  "  hard  currency "  which  had 
always  existed  there  did  not  avert  the  storm.  Not  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  hut  the  excessive  profits  which  resulted  from 
the  anomalous  state  of  trade  there,  first  created  the  fever  of 
speculation  \\  hi  eh  was  the  original  source  of  the  evil ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  money  was  so  far  from  being  the  cause,  or  the  char- 
acteristic feature,  of  the  recoil,  that  hard  money  continued  to 
be  throughout  the  crisis,  what  it  had  been  in  the  preliminary 
he  staple  article  of  export  to  other  lands. 

-  a  digression,  and  I  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
equalization  of  the  currency.  We  have  seen  what  will  be  the 
turn  of  trade  when  money  is  redundant.  In  the  other  case,  if 
the  currency  of  any  nation  should  fall  below  the  average  pro- 
por;  ;H  wants,  the  prices  of  all  merchandise  would  fall, 

inged  against  a  smaller  amount  of  money. 
There  would  be  a  tendency,  then,  to  export  all  commodities, 
since  a  profit  could  be  made  by  the  sale  of  them  in  foreign 
her  than  at  home.     And  in  payment  for  the  com- 
modities thus  sent  abroad,  money  must  be  returned  till  the 

iihrium  of  the  currency  is  restored.    Thus  the  equal 
27* 
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tribution  of  specie  among  all  countries,  in  proportion  to  i! it- 
wants  of  each,  takes  place  through  the  inevitable  tendenci* 
trade,  all  goods  invariably  seeking  a  market  win -re  they  can  be 
sold  to  the  best  advantage.     The  equalization  of  money  is  l>ut 
another  name  for  the  eipiali/ation  of  prices.     The  general  prin- 
ciple has  been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  has  shown 
"that  redundancy  and  deficiency  of  currency  are  only  relative 
terms  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  currency  of  a  particular  country 
consists  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  of  a  j> 
mct/i  -hit'  info  .v//r/i  cows,  its  value  can  neither 

above  nor  fall  below  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  other  coun- 
tries by  a  greater  sum  than  will  suffice  to  defray  the  expense 
of  import  i  i ILT  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  if  the  currency  be  d<  ii- 
cicnt ;  or  of  exporting  a  portion  of  the  existing  supply,  if  it  be 
redundant." 

Regarding  this  principle  as  established,  that  the  currency  is 
of  a  fixed  amount  or  value,  I  come  now  to  consider  the  \ari- 
ous  practices  and  expedients  by  which  the  necessity  of  filling 
up  the  whole  of  this  currency  with  so  costly  a  material  as  gold 
and  silver  coin  is  obviated.  Some  of  these  may  properly  be 
viewed,  not  as  substitutes  for  the  precious  metals,  but  eua  prac- 
tices which  have  grown  up  in  commercial  countries,  whereby 
commercial  transactions  are  really  completed  without  the  i 
vention  of  any  money.  Such  are  what  are  termed  account* 
current,  opened  between  merchants  who  have  frequent  dealings 
with  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  A  has  occasion,  in  the  co 
of  a  year,  to  make  a  hundred  different  purchases  of  B,  and  B 
to  buy  as  frequently  and  about  as  largely  from  A,  were  ea< -h 
transaction  to  be  completed  and  settled  by  itself  at  the  time. 
two  hundred  transfers  of  different  sums  of  money  from  one  to 
the  other  must  be  made  in  a  twelvemonth.  But  if  each  party 
chose  to  allow  the  other  credit  till  a  fixed  time  for  settlement, 
then  the  whole  amount  of  purchases  on  one  side  might  be  de- 
ducted from  the  whole  amount  on  the  other,  and  only  the  bal- 
ance be  paid  in  money.  If  nine  tenths  of  an  account  are  thus 
settled  by  offsets,  and  only  one  tenth  by  cash,  it  is  evident  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  trade  has  been  a  direct  barter  of  one  kind 
of  merchandise  for  another,  just  as  if  money,  or  a  universal 
medium  of  exchange,  had  never  been  invented.  It  is  by  prac- 
tices analogous  to  this,  rather  than  by  increased  rapidity  of  eir- 
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,  as  I  b«  <loe* 

increase  in  as  rapid  a  ratio  us  its  population  and  its  opu- 

:         i:\i-n  u h.-n  tii.-  Mlai  IN  ail  in  id.  !•>  on  of  UN  \>  uti«  -. 
a  person  who  has  cr«  him  may  adjn-t  by  a  single  pay- 

in  cash  several  hundred  dii! 
tiint»s  since  tho   former  set- 

rnbcr  siieh  facts  as  these,  when  an  attrnij 

made  to  -•  all  the  to  an  undn 

pan-  >  i|M-r  eurreney,  and  a  sent 

the 
intervention  of  a.  r,  whether  \ 


r  modr  •  .!iiur  tht*  I'n-.jii.-nt.  transfer  of  specie  is 

the  transfer  or  salt-  haul  has  a  sum  of 

money  due  t(.  In  .MI.    \.  \vhile  he  owes  an  equiv- 

alent   -  inn   to  anotli  B  can  cancel  both  obligations  at 

once,  \\  ith.'ii;  having  th<-   niom-y   \i\-~   Through  his  own  hands 
at  oil,  l>y  -iii.j.ly  giving  B  an  order  upon  A  for  the  amount 
one  operation  —  one  transfer  of  currency  — 
evidently  takes  the  place  of  two;   instead  of  A  paying  the 

i  the  merchant    innm  di  i 

paying  i  >  B,  A  pays  it  directly  to  B,  and  the  aor< 

is  squared  all  round.     If  tin*  merchant  does  business  in  New 
:iile    A   and   B  are  b«  in  London,   -nrh  on 

order  is  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  •  and 

expense  that  i- rilrc;  i*  very  <>!• 

r,    A  must  pay  his  debt  by  -hippini;  th«-  required  amount 
of  specie  !  N  :   and  th< 

in  order  to  pay  //  -hip  tin- 

back  again  to   London.     Th«-n-  would  ttirn  be  a  loss  of 
time  enough  for  making  two  voyages  across  the  ocean,  a  loss 
-t   on   the   inon.-y   dnrinir  thi-   lime,  and   the  cost   of 
nsurance  on  the  amount  during  two  voyages.     All 
.'!-••  and  iiience  are  saved  by  the  simple  expe* 

a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order  transfer  of  a 

that  the  merchant,  though  he  has  a  debt  doe 

to  him  in    London,  docs  not  himself  owe  any  money  in  that 

•  be  obliged  to  have  the  specie  sent  to  him 

by  sea.  it  he  can  find  another  merchant  in  New  York  who 
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docs  owe  a  debt  in  London  to  prcd-dy  the  same  amount. 
Tin-  iir.-t  merchant,  C,  will  then  sell  liis  debt  to  the  second 
merchant,  D,  or  in  other  words,  M  11  him  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which,  when  paid  in  London  by  A  to  B,  at  once  cancels  A's 
debt  to  C,  and  D's  debt  to  B.  Two  payments  of  money.  tin1 
one  from  A  to  B,  who  are  both  in  London,  and  the  other  from 
D  to  C,  who  are  both  in  New  York,  evidently  cancel  lour  obli- 
gations, two  of  which,  one  from  A  to  C,  and  another  from  D 
to  B,  are  eliminated,  or  set  off  against  each  other,  their  direct 
adjustment  being  inconvenient,  because  the  respective  parties 
to  them  reside  in  different  cities. 

We  can  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  course  and 
par  of  exchange.  All  the  merchants  in  New  York  who  have 
debts  due  to  them  in  London,  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  tin- 
amount  of  these  debts,  and  go  into  market  to  sell  these  bills  to 
other  New  York  merchants  who  have  debts  to  ]><u/  in  London. 
If  the  former  set  have  a  larger  amount  to  sell  than  the  latter 
have  occasion  to  buy,  —  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  greater  amount 
of  debt  is  due  from  London  to  New  York,  than  from  New 
York  to  London,  —  the  competition  of  the  selling  merchants 
with  each  other  will  lower  the  price  of  these  bills  a  little,  or 
subject  them  to  a  small  discount  A  bill  of  exchange  for  one 
hundred  dollars  may  not  bring  in  the  market  more  than  98] 
dollars;  the  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  Ij  per  cent  again-t 
London,  or  Ij  per  cent  below  par.  It  cannot  fall  much  lower 
than  this,  for  the  merchant,  rather  than  lake  98  dollars  for  his 
bill,  will  cause  the  100  dollars  to  be  sent  over  to  him  by  his 
London  debtor  in  specie;  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
charges,  cannot  amount  to  more  than  two  dollars.  Whenever, 
tli»n.  the  exchange  falls  about  Ij  per  cent  below  par,  we  may 
expect  that  shipments  of  specie  from  England  to  America  will 
begin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  amount  of  debt  is  due 
from  New  York  to  London  than  from  London  to  New  York. 
then  there  will  be  more  buyers  than  sellers  of  such  bills  in  New 
York  market;  and  the  competition  of  these  buyers  with  each 
other  may  cause  a  bill  for  $  100  to  sell  for  $  101.50.  The  dif- 
ference cannot  be  much  greater  than  this,  or  it  would  cause 
specie  to  be  shipped  from  America  to  England.  The  exchange 
is  then  said  to  be  against  New  York,  or  Ij  per  cent  above  par. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  explanation,  I  have  supposed  the 


metallic  currency  of  the  two  countries  to  consist  of  the  same 

n,  —  namely,  of  dollars.    But  this  i* 
IM  ;  the  New  York  merchant  who  has  a  debt  due  to  him 

in  L.'n, I,..'.,  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  not  for  so  many  dollars, 

so  many  pounds  sterling,  or  sovereigns.    Now  the 

rican  dollar,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  eagle,  contains,  as  we 

ruins  of  pure  gold,  and  the  English  sovereign 

grains  and  a  small  fraction.    These  two  numbers  are 

to  each,  very  nearly,  as  1  to  4.87.    The  exchange,  then,  is 

100  pounds  sterling 

I  ^7  dollar*.  I  say,  is  the  real  par ; 

the  MCIMIJM/  par,  established  in  17-'.'.  and  mi  since  retain. 
exchange  operations,  made  the  dollar  equal  to  4«.  6V.  sterling, 
and  the  |  rling,  theref.  iionly£i.ll.     The  pres- 

ent value  of  the  po  ling,  $ 4.87,  is  about  9;  per  cent 

more  than  tin    :    and  ti  really  at  par, 

when,  according  to  the  prices  cu  is  9|  per  cent  a 

par.     The  expense  of  .-hipping  specie  either  way  l>ein^  a 

.'.  hen  tin-  -e  nominally  rises  to  about  11  per 

cent,  specie  will  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  London ;  when 
ininally  falls  below  8  per  cent,  specie  will  be  -hipjHxl  from 
k.     As  the  quoted  price  of  exchange  at 
\    i    York  is  for  hills  on  London  at  MMV  days'  sight,  allow- 
ance must  be  mad--  :•  T  mi<  rest  for  this  ti: 

is  easy  to  see  that  the  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two 
com  uns,  amont:  iee  of  a  cer- 

tain amount   of  the  curr-  ;ie  one  in  the  currency  of  the 

other,  supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  be  of  the  precise 
weigh'  and  purity  ti\ed  l»y  their  n>pecti\e  mint-.  Tin;-,  a. •- 
cording  to  the  mint  regui  iin  and  France, 

the  same  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  in  London  is  coined  into 

I'oris  is  coined  into  25  francs  and  20 

unes;  and  accordingly,  this  is  said  to  be  the  par  between 

the  tuo  countries.     The  exchange  between  the  two  countries 

is  said  to  be  at  par  when  hills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing; 

A  hen  a  bill  for  X  100  drawn  on  London  is  worth  'J,520 

i  Paris,  and  conversely.     As  we  have  already  seen  that 

$4.87  in  N  equals  one  pound  sterling  in  London,  it 

foil.  >  $  4.87  also  equals  25  francs  20  centimes  in  Paris ; 

\vhat  is  the  same  thing,  one  American  dollar  is  worth  5 
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francs  17  centimes  and  a  small  fraction,  which  is  the  j>:ir  of 
exchange  between  France  and  tin*  I'nited  States. 

From  the  explanation  now  given,  it  appears  very  clearly  that 
\n\\<  of  exchange  represent  the  items  in  the  account  current  be- 
tween England  and  America;  and  the  specie  shipped  cither 
way  is  the  cash  balance  that  is  struck  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
account  Bills  of  exchange  are  not  drawn  against  air :  thc\ 
represent  real  transactions.  The  New  York  merchant  cannot 
draw  bills  on  London  unless  he  has  debts  du>  to  him  \\ 
which  debts  have  been  contracted  for  cotton,  flour,  tobacco, 
and  other  American  products,  which  he  had  sent  thither  to  be 
sold.  On  the  other  I ia i id,  a  New  York  merchant  cannot  have 
debts  to  JHU/  in  London,  except  in  return  for  manufactured 
goods,  whether  of  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  or  iron,  which  he  has 
received  from  England,  and  consumed  or  sold  in  America. 
And  in  the  long  run,  it  is  evident  that  our  exported  goods 
must  exactly  pay  for  our  imported  goods,  or  the  two  sides  of 
the  account  must  balance  each  other.  If  they  did  not  balance, 
if  our  exports  were  not  equivalent  in  value  to  our  imports,  the 
deficiency  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  sending  specie 
abroad;  and  a  continued  drain  of  specie,  according  to  \vhat 
has  already  been  demonstrated,  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
money  left  behind,  and,  in  consequence  of  raising  the  value  of 
money,  would  lower  the  prices  of  goods  in  America;  and  the 
influx  of  specie  into  England  would  lower  the  value  of  money 
there,  and  raise  the  prices  of  goods.  Erelong,  then,  the  tide 
would  turn ;  more  goods  would  be  sent  from  America,  where 
they  are  lower  in  price,  to  England,  where  they  are  higher  in 
price;  and  in  payment  for  these  goods,  the  current  of  specie 
would  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  till  the  value  of  money  in 
the  two  countries  was  equalized  again.* 


*  There  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  management  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  course  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions between  England  and  all  other  commercial  nations.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  bills  of  exchange  are  all  drawn  one  way.  In  Boston  and  New  York, 
bills  can  always  be  purchased  on  London  or  Liverpool ;  but  neither  London  nor 
I'ool  is  supplied  with  any  bills  on  Boston  or  New  York,  When  cotton  or  Hour 
is  purchased  in  America  for  the  English  market,  the  seller  draws  bills  of  exchange 
on  the  consignee  of  the  goods  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  disposes  of  these  bills 
in  the  New  York  market  But  when  manufactured  goods  are  bought  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  American  market,  the  seller,  instead  of  drawing  directly  on  the  New 
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10  export*  of  any  country  mart  exactly  balance  its  in> 
••  same  reason  that,  when  two  individual  produ- 
cers of  dill. -r. -lit  article*  traa>  exclusively  with  each  other,  they 
t  really  barter  merchandise  for  merchandise,  in-changing 
equivalent  values  of  different  kinds ;  money  serving  no  pur- 
pose between  them  but  that  of  facilitating  the  exchanges  of 
goods;  — and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  office  that  money,  as 
such,  ever  performs.     It  is  oil  that  diminishes  the  friction  of 
exchanges.    V,  for  instance,  a  hatter  trades  exclusively  with  a 

•»hor|ii;ik.T.   Ill"'   forilMT  «-:ill    l'"V    M«»   HMTr    ihOSI   tl.  in    h-     .    m    »,-l| 

hats  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  He  may,  indeed,  run  in 
debt  for  a  large  stock  of  shoes  at  once ;  but  that  debt  he  u  ill 
be  obliged  ultin  pay  by  restricting  his  purchases  of 

shoes,  and  enlarging  his  sales  of  hats.  So,  this  country,  trad- 
ing with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  buy  no  more  foreign 
products  than  it  has  domestic  products  with  \\  hi<  h  to  pay  for 
them.  Blooey  and  bills  of  exchange  cannot  help  us  to  pay  our 
debts ;  they  only  facilitate  and  represent  the  operations  out  of 
which  those  debts  have  grown.  Thus,  in  the  fatal  year  1886, 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  about  190  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  exports  were  less  than  129  millions,  —  appar- 
ently a  balance  of  61  millions  against  us;  a  sum  much  too 
large  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade  and 
charges  of  transportation.  We  ran  deeply  in  debt  that  year, 
and  had  to  suffer  i  fterwards.  In  1838,  the  balance  was 

5  millions,  and  in  1839,  it  was  41  millions,  the  other  way. 
The  sum  of  these  two,  or  46  millions,  probably  paid  off,  or 


York  merchant  to  whom  the  good*  are  ronstgnsd,  draws  on  a  banker  in 

*U*m4Ham^i**i*^1****Km9**+*mt*+>Am*am 

to  make  provision  for  them  before  they  become  dae  by 

the  London  banker,  by  accepting  the  bill*  before  remittance*  are  made  to  meet 
payment,  and  charges  an  extra  commission  for  ai 


In  reference  to  this  anomaiott  coarse  of  bnsiness,  Mr-  W.  J.  Lawson,  the 
of  a  -History  of  Banking,"  remarks:  "  To  place  the  trade  of  America  on  the 
feotmf  as  that  of  all  other  commercial  nations  has  long  been  a 

in 


bitwoia  the  two  coaatrka,  hare  broagk*cot> 
erery  mercantile  man ;  yet,  etrange  to  *ay,  no  step  has 
the  object ;  it  i*  an  eril  which  mast  ultimately  work  to  ova 
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nearly  paid  oil',  the  balance  contracted  the  oilier  way.  in  1836, 
of  61  million?.  For  it  is  important  to  state,  iliat,  although  \\ e 
u\\\<\  really  pay  for  our  imports  with  cur  exports,  tin-  former 
must,  always  exceed  the  latter  in  nominal  amount,  if  we  take 
thr  home  valuation  of  both.  This  may  easily  be  perceived  by 
attending  to  a  single  voyage  of  one  ship.  Suppose  i  m<  -r- 
chant  sends  a  cargo  of  oil  to  Russia,  and  brings  back  a  ship- 
load of  duck,  iron,  hemp,  and  other  Russian  products.  If  his 
venture  be  a  successful  one,  it  is  evident  that  jhe  aggregate 
value  of  the  return  cargo  must  so  far  exceed  that  of  the  out- 
ward cargo  as  to  pay  the  charges  of  transportation  both  ways, 
and  afford  a  reasonable  profit  on  both  parts  of  the  transaction. 
Estimate  the  values  in  the  Russian  port,  and  it  will  appear 
that  our  general  proposition  holds  true;  the  oil  exactly  paid 
for  the  duck,  iron,  and  hemp,  —  the  exports  just  balanced  the 
import  Estimated  in  the  American  port,  the  duck,  iron,  and 
hemp  exceed  in  value  the  oil  enough  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
voyage  and  leave  a  profit. 

I  borrow   another   striking   illustration  of  this  law  from    a 
speech  by  the  great  Senator  of  Massachusetts.     Many  "  \ 
ago,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "in  better  times  than  the  pn 
a  ship  left  one  of  the  towns  of  New  England  with  seventy 
thousand   specie   dollars.     She  proceeded  to   Mocha  on   the 
Red  Sea,  and  there  laid  out  these  dollars  in  coffee,  spices, 
dm-  With  this  ne\v  cargo,  she  proceeded  to    Kurope; 

two  thirds  of  it  were  sold  in  Holland  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  the  ship  brought  back,  and  placed  in 
the  same  bank  from  the  vaults  of  which  she  had  taken  In  r 
original  outfit.  Thr  other  third  was  sent  to  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  produced  a  return  of  twenty-five  thou  -and 
dollars  in  specie,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  Italian  mer- 
chandise. These  sums  together  make  one  hundred  and 

thousand  dollars  imported,  which  was  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars   more  than   was   exported";    and  yet,    in    each 
foreign  port  which  the   ship   visited,  equal  values  wen- 
changed.     In   those  ports,  the  imports  exactly  balanced   the 
exports;   but  in  the  New  England  harbor,  the  imports 
ceeded  the  exports  by  this  large  sum,  which,  minus  the  charges 
of  transportation,  was  all  profit. 

This  illustration  brings  us  to  an  important  qualification  of 
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thr  prmnplr  as  hrM  fetid,  :md  n»  an  '-vj.lan  i'i.,n   ..f 
purpose,  or  office,  of  bills  of  exchange.     To  simplify  the  mat* 

1  supposed  at  first  that  the  United  States  traded  with  Eng- 
land alone,  that  bills  of  exchange  facilitated  our  transactions 

i  her;  and  we  were  that  led  to  the  general  proposition, 

foreign  trade  if  really  a  barter  of  merchandise  for  mer- 

chandise, equal  values  being  exchanged,  and  money  playing 

only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  affair.     But  foreign  trade  is 

.  a  long  and  heavy  account  current  of  one  nation  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  charges  on  one  side  being  set  of  by 
charges  on  the  other,  and  the  account  being  finally  adjusted 
by  the  transfer  of  a  comparatn*  1\  tritlmg  sum  in  cash  to  rep- 
resent the  balance.  Our  trade  is  not  confined  to  England  ;  it 
extends  to  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  isle  of  the 
sea.  The  account  is  not  balanced  with  each  nation  sepa- 
rate! rom  it  In  the  case  of  China,  our  purchases  very 

much  exceed  our  sales;  in  the  case  of  the  British  kingdom, 
our  sales  very  much  exceed  our  purchases.  We  set 
case  against  the  other  ;  we  pay  our  debt  to  China  by  transfer- 
ring to  her  a  portion  of  the  debt  owed  to  us  by  Great  Britain, 
—  bills  of  exchange  enabling  us  to  transfer  debts  not  only  from 
one  individual  to  another,  hut  from  one  country  to  another. 
We  annually  buy  tea  and  other  Chinese  products  to  the 
amount  of  10j  millions  ;  we  export  directly  to  China  less  than 
four  millions.  The  balance,  which  i-  <  .  idently  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  by  charges  of  transportation  and  profits  of 
trade,  we  pay  by  sending  to  China  bills  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don. On  the  othrr  hand,  our  annual  exports  to  the  Bn 
West  Indies  are  from  four  to  five  millions,  while  our  imports 
from  these  islands  seldom  exceed  one  million.  We  may  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  balance  by  bills  of  <  \rh:mge  on  London; 
that  is,  the  West  India  planters  pay  us  for  the  articles  of  pro- 
vision that  we  send  to  them,  by  transferring  to  us  a  part  of  the 
debt  due  to  them  for  the  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  dec.,  which 
they  have  sent  to  England.  These  very  bills  of  exchange,  em- 
anating from  the  British  West  Indies,  we  might  use  in  paying 
our  debt  to  China  for  tea.  One  article  of  merchandise  is  really 
paid  for  with  another,  though  the  one  is  obtained  from  Can- 
and  the  other  is  sent  to  Jamaica.  Very  little  money  is 
used  in  the  whole  circle  of  transactions  ;  a  single  shipment  of 
28 
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half  a  million  of  dollars  may  suffice  to  balance  an  iminen  -<  -ly 
long  account,  opened  with  England,  the  continent  of  Eur<  >j>e, 
China,  and  both  Indies,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  B 
venty  millions. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  as  they  are  given  in  the  official  n 
turns,  we  find  that  they  agree  with  the  theory.  Tin1  reports, 
for  instance,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  show  that  the 
imports  entered  for  consumption,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted 
to  more  than  96  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  coin  and  bullion 
we  sent  abroad  that  year  was  but  $5,454,214.  Our  total  «  \ 
ports  of  domestic  produce  for  that  year  exceeded  99  mi  11  inns, 
while  the  >|>e<-ir  we  received  from  abroad  was  but  $5,830,429. 
The  actual  cash  balance  that  year,  of  course,  was  the  dif  Ter- 
ence of  these  two  sums  of  specie  ;  that  is,  only  $  376,215. 
And  this  was  the  balance  of  an  account  current  of  the  United 
States  with  all  the  world,  which  had  96  millions  on  one  side, 
and  99  millions  on  the  other.  Again,  if  we  take  the  year 
1846,  we  find  the  imports  amounting  to  over  110  millions, 
while  the  specie  sent  abroad  was  less  than  4  millions  ;  the  ex- 
ports were  nearly  102  millions,  and  the  specie  received  was  a 
little  more  than  3|  millions.  In  other  words,  a  remittance  of 
$  127,536  in  cash  would  have  settled  an  account  in  which  102 
millions  were  sold,  and  110  millions  purchased. 

If  we  examine  the  returns  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years, 
and  anywhere  find  an  apparent  departure  from  this  rule,  either 
by  an  excessive  importation  or  excessive  exportation  of  specie, 
we  also  perceive  a  corresponding  excess  of  exports  or  imports, 
proceeding  from  some  peculiar  causes  affecting  the  course  of 
trade  for  that  year;  and  we  find,  moreover,  a  recoil  the  follow- 
ing year,  produced  by  that  self-regulating  power  of  the  curren- 
cy which  has  been  explained.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  Report  for  1854. 


.1..   . 

Import*  entered 

Coin  and  bullion 

I>'.mf«ti<-  pr-liK,. 

Coin  and  bullion 

1  ••  '•••• 

for  coMomption. 

exported. 

exported. 

imported. 

90,  1844 

$  96,390,548 

$5,454,214 

$99,531,774 

$  5,830,429 

1845 

105,599,541 

8,606,495 

98,455.330 

4,07  < 

1846 

110,048,859 

3,905,268 

101,718,042 

3,777 

1847 

116,257,595 

1,907,024 

150,574,844 

24,129,289 

1848 

140,651,902 

15,841,616 

130,203,709 

6,360,224 

1849 

132,565,168 

5,404,648 

131,710,081 

6,651,240 

Here  we  find,  for  1847,  a  great  excess  of  specie  imported, 
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amounting  to  24  millions,  the  average  for  the  other  years  being 

Million*.     The  reason  for  this  excess  appears  in  toe 

lometttic  produce  exported  that  year,  which  was 

•Million*,  or  at  least  35  millions  more  than  could  have  been 

ipated  from  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  our  exports. 
Iden  enlargement  of  the  exports  was  caused  by  the 
great  amount  of  brvad-stufls,  (68  millions,  or  more  than  double 
tile  average  quantity,)  shipped  from  <>ur  port*  that  year 
make  up  for  the  famin<  in  Ireland  and  the  dearth  throughout 
Western  Europe.  This  large  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  re- 
ceived made  our  currency  redundant,  and  we  perceive  that  an 
effort  was  made  the  next  year  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
money.  But  no  action  of  the  government,  no  <  origination  of 
Individuals,  was  requisite  for  this  purpose;  the  matter  regu- 
lated itself.  England  had  sent  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  currency,  and  then-tore  the  prices  of  IP  m<iities  fell; 

the  United  States  had  received  what  England  had  lost,  and 
therefore  prices  in  America  rose.  Thus  it  became  profitable 
to  purchase  goods  in  England  and  sell  them  in  the  United 
States ;  and  thus  our  imports  in  1848  suddenly  rose  to  140 
millions  (an  excess  of  16  millions  over  the  average  of  1847 
and  1849)  ;  and,  to  pay  for  these  goods,  we  exported  nearly  16 
millions  of  coin  and  bullion,  which  restored  the  balance  of  the 
currency.  A  severe  commercial  crisis  in  England  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  drain  of  specie,  in  1847,  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  food,  though  the  effect  was  probably  somewhat 
aggravated  by  excessive  investment  in  railways.  But  the  mis- 
management of  the  banks,  or  an  excessive  circulation  of  bank- 
notes, was  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  three  years  before  being  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  any  extension  of  the  paper  currency.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 

kc  rightly  argues,  that  a  moderate  increase  of  the  amount 
of  bank-notes  in  circulation  might  have  obviated  the  **fambj 
in  part,  or  altogether,  by  filling  up  the  vacuum  in  the  currency 
created  by  the  exportation  of  specie. 

When,  in  the  course  of  international  trade,  one  country  be- 

'•s  indebted  to  another,  the  question  whether  the  deficiency 
shall  be  made  up  by  remittances  of  money  or  of  goods,  is  one 
that  determines  itself,  on  the  same  principles  which  usually 
commodity  to  be  preferred  to  another  as  an  article 
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<>f  export.  The  merchant  will  send  the  one  which  ho  Hunks 
is  less  valuable  at  home,  and  more  valuable  abroad,  than  any 
other  commodity.  If  coin  and  bullion  answer  this  condition, 
—  that  is,  if  other  commodities  are  dearer  at  home  than 
abroad,  —  then  coin  and  bullion  will  be  sent  But,  as  Mr. 
McCulloch  remarks,  "though  the  premium  on  foreign  bills 
should  increase,  so  as  to  equal  the  cost  of  exporting  the  pre- 
cious metals,  (for  it  cannot  exceed  this  sum,)  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  they  would  therefore  be  exported.  That 
depends  entirely  on  the  fact,  whether  bullion  be,  at  the  time, 
the  cheapest  exportable  commodity ;  or,  in  other  words,  wheth- 
er a  remittance  of  bullion  be  the  most  advantageous  way  in 
which  a  debt  may  be  discharged.  If  a  London  merchant  owe 
£  100  in  Paris,  he  sets  about  finding  out  the  cheapest  method 
of  paying  it.  On  the  supposition  that  the  real  exchange  is 
two  per  cent  below  par,  and  that  the  expense  of  remitting  bul- 
lion, including  the  profit  of  the  bullion  merchant,  is  also  two 
per  cent,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  pay  £  2  of 
premium  for  a  bill  of  £  100  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur  an  ex- 
pense of  £  2  by  remitting  £  100  worth  of  bullion  directly  to 
that  city.  If  the  prices  of  cloth  in  Paris  and  London  be  sneh. 
that  it  would  require  £  103  to  purchase  and  send  as  much  clot  h 
to  Paris  as  would  sell  for  £  100,  he  would  undoubtedly  prefer 
buying  a  bill  or  exporting  bullion.  But  if,  by  incurring  an  ex- 
pense of  £  101,  the  debtor  be  able  to  send  as  much  hardware 
to  Paris  as  would  sell  for  £  100,  he  would  as  certainly  prefer 
paying  his  debt  by  an  exportation  of  hardware.  By  doing  so, 
he  saves  one  per  cent  more  than  if  he  bought  a  foreign  bill  or 
remitted  bullion,  and  two  per  cent  more  than  if  he  exported 
cloth.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  balance  of  payments  mii:ht 
be  a  hundred  millions  against  a  country,  without  depriving  it 
of  a  single  ounce  of  bullion.  No  merchant  would  remit  £  100 
worth  of  gold  or  silver  from  England  to  discharge  a  debt  in 
Paris,  if  he  could  invest  £  98,  £  99,  or  any  smaller  sum,  in 
any  other  species  of  merchandise  which,  exclusive  of  expenses, 
would  sell  in  France  for  £  100.  Those  who  deal  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  are,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  as  much  under  the 
influence  of  self-interest,  as  those  who  deal  in  coffee  or  indigo. 
But  who  would  attempt  to  discharge  a  foreign  debt  by  export- 
ing coffee  which  cost  £  100,  if  he  could  effect  the  same  object 
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by  tending  abroad  indigo  which  cost  only  X  97  ?     No  person 

in  sense*  wo.,1,1  export  a  hat  to  be  sold  for  20*,  provided 

he  could  tell  it  at  1.  i  guinea ;  nor  would  any  person 

export  an  ounce  of  bullion,  »i  r  •  value  were  not  leas  in  the  ex- 

uig  than  in  the  iiii|K>rting  country,  or  if  there  were  any 

.  whatever  that  might  be  exported  with  greater 

advantage*" 

Hi  1 U  of  exohangt .  t h«*  place 

:  1 1 .  •  - 1  i  i  icalculuble  extent  The  instances  thus 
far  adduced  relate  only  to  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  or  the  ad- 
justment nui.  u  nli  ,.!i,.  r  countries.  But  domestic  bill* 
of  exchange  are  also  drawn  to  vast  amounts,  to  represent  and 
balance  the  it.-:,  in  our  account  current  with  the  other  States 
and  cities  of  this  Union  :  they  arc  not,  indeed,  always  called 
tine;  they  generally  appear  under  the  form  and  ap- 
pellation of  draft*  and  checks.  But  they  all  amount  to  the 
same  thing ;  they  are  really  bills  of  exchange,  because  they  are 
r  the  transfer  or  sale  of  debts.  They  are  dis- 
•  d  from  paper  currency,  properly  so  called,  or  bank- 
bills,  by  this  single  circumstance,  —  that  a  proper  bill  of  ex- 
change, draft,  or  check  must  usually  be  indorsed  by  each  party 
through  whose  hands  it  passes,  and  every  person  who  indorses 
it  incurs  a  modified  responsibility  for  its  payment;  while  bank- 
lulls  as  we  all  know,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  any 
iinior>rin- 

And  this  leads  us  at  once  to  an  explanation  of  the  true 
<  ink-hill ;  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  is  simply  evi- 
dence of  a  debt,  \vhich  dct.t  is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  exchanged  for  merchandise.     The  bank  which  pays  out  one 
*  own  bills,  simply  acknowledges  that  it  is  indebted  for  a 
specified  amount  to  the  person  who  receives  it,  or  to  any  other 
person  to  whom  he  may  transfer  it;  and  it  promises  to  pay 
on  demand  in  specie.     If  the  politicians  who,  at  vari- 
ous times,  have  given  themselves  so  much  trouble  about  the 
the  banks,  and  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively 
illic  currency,  had  known  hn\v  little  difference  there  is  be- 
tween bank-bills  and  the  various  forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
really  performing  the  same  functions,*they  might  have  saved 
th.-ir  l.il.or.     I  hazard  nothing  by  the  assertion,  that,  if  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-bills  in  this  country  should  be  entirely  stopped 
28' 
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by  law,  the  number  and  value  of  these  other  evidences  of  debt 
—  (less  convenient,  indeed,  than  bank-bills,  because  they  re- 
quire indorsement)  —  would  be  so  lari:<  ly  increased,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  importing  a  much  larger  amount  of  specie. 
Already,  in  England,  where  the  circulation  of  bank-bills  of  a 
lower  <le nomination  than  five  pounds  sterling,  or  twenty-five 
dollars,  is  prohibited,  numerously  indorsed  bills  of  exchange 
have  come  to  circulate  to  an  immense  amount  as  currency. 
They  are  drawn  to  as  small  an  amount  as  ten  pounds  sterling, 
are  used  by  the  country  farmers  in  making  their  purchases  of 
merchandise,  and  often  come  into  the  hands  of  the  person  in 
London  by  whom  they  are  finally  payable,  with  no  less  than 
forty  indorsements  upon  them.  The  average  amount  of  them 
in  circulation  at  any  one  time  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Leatham, 
an  eminent  bunker.  10  be  over  132  millions  sterling,  —  say,  640 
millions  of  dollars.  Imagine  the  loss  of  interest,  and  expen- 
siveness  in  other  respects,  of  an  attempt  to  replace  this  amount 
of  what  is  virtually  paper  currency  by  silver  and  gold! 

And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  these  domestic  bills  of 
exchange  are  finally  paid  off,  or  cancelled,  without  occasioning 
the  transfer  of  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  of  money. 
They  are  made  payable  by  some  one  of  the  numerous  banking- 
houses  in  London,  and  when  they  approach  maturity,  they  are 
paid  into,  or  left  to  be  collected  by,  some  other  banking-house. 
"  But  the  convenience  of  business,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  has  given 
birth  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  all  the  banking-houses 
of  the  city  of  London,  for  certain  purposes,  virtually  one 
establishment.  A  banker  does  not  send  the  checks  and  bills, 
which  are  paid  into  his  banking-house,  to  the  banks  on  which 
they  are  drawn,  and  demand  money  for  them.  There  is  a 
building  called  the  Clearing-House,  to  which  every  city  banker 
sends,  each  afternoon,  all  the  checks  and  bills  on  other  bankers 
which  he  has  received  during  the  day,  and  they  are  there  ex- 
changed for  the  checks  on  him  which  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  other  bankers,  the  balances  only  being  paid  in  money. 
By  this  contrivance,  all  the  business  transactions  of  the  city  of 
London  during  that  day,  and  a  vast  amount  besides  of  coun- 
try transactions,  represented  by  bills  which  country  bankers 
have  drawn  upon  their  London  correspondents," — amount \\\n 
in  the  daily  aggregate  nearly  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,— 
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"are  liquidated  by  payments  of  money  not  exceeding  on  the 
average  one  million/'  The  process  is  so  convenient,  and  saves 
ili<  handling  of  so  much  money,  that  Clearing  Il« mses  have 
recently  been  established  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
where  the  various  banks  effect  their  settlements  with  each 
other  by  exchanging  bank-bills  as  well  as  cheeks,  and  paying 

I)  ill--  balances  in  cash. 

As  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  very  extensive,  and 
portions  of  it  have  their  peculiar  staple  products,  the 
dealings  of  our  merchant*  in  drafts  or  domestic  bills  of  ex- 
change  are  necessarily  very  heavy.     The  extent  of  the  transac- 
tions in  these  bills  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  and 

v;ilil«-  of  thr  romiiUMlitirs  \\hirh   :ir<-   int.Tvh:iliL"-'l.       Th»-   South 

furnishes  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  consumption  at 
the  North,  and  for  export  to  foreign  countries ;  and  she  needs 
in  return  tin-  maim  factored  goods  of  the  North,  and  the  foreign 
commodities  which  are  imported  chink  into  the  Northern 
IM.FN.  Th«-  \V«-t  M-mU  t.»  ih«-  Athnti.-  Star.-  h.-r  Mirplu.- 
product  of  bread-stuffs,  beef,  pork,  hemp,  and  lead,  and  also  re- 
ceives manufactured  and  foreign  goods  in  exchange.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that  this  immense  internal  traffic  takes  place  in 
great  part  without  tin-  int.  rvcntion  of  money,  whether  in  the 
form  of  coin  or  bank-bills.  Drafts  or  domestic  bills  of  ex- 
change are  here  the  great  instruments  of  commerce,  or  th«-  cir- 
culating medium  that  facilitates  th<>  interchange  of  commod- 
ities. The  fanner  in  Illinois  or  Michigan  forwards  by  railroad 
his  wheat  and  Indian  corn  to  a  miller  at  Rochester  or  a  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  and  draws  upon  him  for  the  value  of  the 
consignment  at  current  prires.  This  draft  he  transfers  to  his 
neighbor,  a  Western  merchant,  in  payment  for  articles  of 
household  use  and  other  commodities,  with  which  he  has  been 
supplied  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  merchant,  when  he  goes 
to  New  York  to  purchase  a  fresh  stock  of  foreign  and  manu- 
factured goods,  gives  up  this  draft  to  pay  for  them.  The 
whole  series  of  transactions,  representing  all  the  complex  inter- 
changes of  commodities  between  the  East  and  th«-  \\ 
might  be  completed  without  the  intervention  of  a  bank-bill  or 
a  piece  of  coin  in  any  part  of  the  business,  except  perhaps  to 
u  make  change,"  or  settle  a  small  fractional  part  of  an  accoi 
The  business  of  the  Southern  planter  is  managed  nearly  in  the 
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same  way  :  though  the  larger  part  of  his  produce  is  shipped  in 
a  foreign  market,  the  transaction  is  scttl. -.1  for  him  by  a  draft 
on  a  merchant  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans;  and  this  draft, 
after  its  acceptance,  can  be  directly  used  in  tin-  pun-!,;,  •  <>f 
commodities.  It  usually  commands  a  small  premium. 
worth  more  than  cash ;  for  the  currency  of  tin-  neighborhood, 
tiring  supplied  by  local  banks,  is  not  available  for  |»urrha>es  at 
a  distance,  and  the  transportation  of  specie  is  burdensome  and 
expensive.  A  draft  is  really  the  safest  and  most  convenient 
form  of  money ;  for  as  it  is  indorsed  over  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  danger  of  its  value  being  lost  or  stolen  is  entirely 
obviated.  In  this  commerce  of  the  di  lie  nut  States  and  other 
portions  of  the  country  with  each  other,  as  in  international 
trade,  commodities  are  really  purchased  with  commodities,  and 
the  amount  of  sales  must,  in  the  long  run,  equal  the  amount 
of  purchases;  otherwise,  the  course  of  exchange  would  turn 
against  the  State  or  district  which  bought  more  than  it  sold, 
and  the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  ultimately  made  up  by  a 
remittance  in  specie,  or  by  diminishing  purchases  and  increas- 
ing sales. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  anticipate  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  explanation  of  the  next  substitute  for  metallic  money  in 
effecting  exchanges  and  payments.  I  refer  to  the  establi-h- 
ment  of  what  are  called  banks  of  deposit,  or  to  one  branch  of 
the  business  performed  by  the  ordinary  banks  in  this  country, 
which  have  in  truth  three  separate  functions,  —  being  banks  of 
issue,  discount,  and  deposit.  Banks  of  deposit  as  first  institut- 
ed, at  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere,  were  places 
"where  private  merchants  could  lodge  any  amount  of  local 
national  coin,  of  bullion,  or  of  foreign  coin  reckoned  by  the 
bank  as  bullion ;  and  the  amount  so  lodged  was  entered,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  as  so  much  money  of  the  national  stand- 
ard. At  the  same  time,  the  bank  opened  an  account  with 
each  merchant,  giving  him  credit  for  the  amount  of  his  deposit 
Whenever  a  merchant  wanted  to  make  a  payment,  tin-re  was 
no  occasion  to  touch  the  deposit  at  all;  it,  was  sufficient  to 
transfer  the  sura  required  from  the  credit  of  the  party  paying 
to  that  of  the  party  receiving.  Thus  values  could  be  trans- 
ferred continually  by  a  mere  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  bank. 
The  whole  operation  was  conducted  without  any  actual  trans- 
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>f  specie;  the  original  depoer  i  was  entered  at  its 

mrri iiaio  value  at  the  time  of  making  it,  remained  as  seen- 

the  credit  transferred   from  one  person  to  another; 

and  the  specie,  so  lodged  with  the  bank,  was  exempt  from 

any  reduction  of  value  by  wear,  fraud,  or  even  legislative  en- 

It  was  presupposed  by  this  arrangement,  that  all  the  mer- 
chants of  th>  tele  their  deposits  and  kept  their  account* 
at  one  and  the  same  in-  :inswered,  of  course, 
their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  not  with  the  mer- 
chants of  other  cities  or  of  foreign  lands.  Banks  instituted  ex- 
clusively for  thi*  | nir pose  have  died  out,  I  believe,  even  in  the 

plao-x  \\here  they  originated.       It  ha-  bem  found  DMsTC  OOBV0S> 

lent  to  combine  this  office  with  the  other  functions  exercised 
by  banks.  It  i-  performed  by  the  bankers  in  London,  who 
are  associated  into  partnerships,  from  two  to  six  individuals 
usually  forming  one  house,  and  by  all  the  American  banks. 
In  England  as  in  America,  "  it  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  transac- 
tions between  dealers  and  consumers,'9  says  Mr.  Mill,  ••  and  in 
the  payment  of  wages,  that  money  or  bank-notes  now  pass, 
and  then  only  when  the  amounts  are  small.  Not  only  the 
merchants  and  larger  dealers,  but  persons  of  fortune,  and  all 
shopkeepers  of  any  amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business, 
deposit  their  spare  cash  reserved  for  immediate  use  in  a  bank, 
make  all  payments,  except  very  small  ones,  by  checks.  If 
all  did  business  at  one  bank,  as  we  have  seen,  no  actual  trans- 
I  money  would  be  necessary,  but  only  a  transfer  of  credit 
tie  books.  In  London,  the  institution  of  the  Clearing- 
House  does  virtually  combine  all  the  banks  into  one  for  this 
purpose,  the  checks  being  very  seldom  directly  paid  in  money, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  with  each  other  being  adjusted 
once  a  day.  In  this  country,  till  recently,  the  checks  were  di- 
rectly paid  by  the  institution  on  \vhieh  they  were  drawn ;  but 
all  checks  to  any  considerable  amount  were  paid  in  bill*  of  a 
large  den  ,>n,  \vith  the  expectation  that  these  would 

pass  into  general  circulation,  but  would  merely  be  carried  a  few 
steps  in  State  Street  or  Wall  Street,  to  another  bank,  when- 
ither  be  taken  in  payment  of  a  note  or  be  lodged  <>n 
deposit ;  often,  indeed,  they  were  not  carried  out  of  doors  at  all. 
but  were  only  transferred  from  the  paying  to  the  receiving  teller 
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of  the  same  institution.  Such  bank-bills  form  no  part  of  the 
currency  properly  so  called ;  they  are  mere  orders  from  one  in- 
stitution to  another  for  the  transfer  of  credits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not,  thus  far,  em« -red  into 
any  consideration  of  proper  bank  currency,  viewed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gold  and  silver  coin ;  that  topic,  from  its  extent  and 
importance,  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter.  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  the  largest  operations  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  are  carried  on  with  the  intervention  of  very  little  money; 
that  the  most  important  exchanges  are  effected  without  an\ 
transfer  of  the  precious  metals;  and  we  have  already  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  modern  times,  the  proper 
sphere  of  money  is  in  retail  transactions,  and  in  answering  fre- 
quent petty  demands.  We  thus  gain  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  comparatively  limited  functions  of  money,  which  common 
persons  are  led  grossly  to  exaggerate,  merely  because,  at  any 
one  time  and  place,  it  is  a  common  measure  of  value,  a  univer- 
sal denomination  of  account.  All  wealth,  all  commodities,  are 
estimated  in  dollars,  francs,  pounds  sterling,  and  the  like  ;  and 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  estimates  that  all  exchanges  are  made. 
Thus,  the  idea  of  money  aids  us,  when  the  reality  is  seldom 
employed.  As  pounds  sterling  were  a  universal  denomination 
of  account  for  a  long  period,  during  which  there  was  no  such 
coin  as  a  pound  sterling  in  existence,  so  the  idea,  or  abstract 
conception,  of  numerical  values  expressed  in  coin  would  be  a 
convenient,  even  an  essential,  implement  or  contrivance  in 
mercantile  transactions,  though  all  exchanges  should  be  made 
by  direct  barter  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Without  such 
a  contrivance,  the  merchant  could  not  keep  his  books  of  rec- 
ord intelligibly,  or  preserve  his  accounts  with  individuals  in 
hi-  large  and  complicated  business.  Money  is  even  now  only 
a  hypothetical  or  abstract  medium  of  exchange  in  all  the  larger 
transactions  of  commerce.  I  almost  anticipate  the  time,  in  the 
progress  of  invention  and  the  discovery  of  new  expedients  and 
facilities  in  commerce,  when  it  will  become  so  universally  ; 
when,  at  any  rate,  so  costly  and  useless  a  realization  of  the 
idea  as  gold  and  silver  coin  will  be  entirely  done  away.  Only 
practical  difficulties,  or  what  may  be  called  difficulties  of  de- 
tail, even  now  obstruct  this  desirable  consummation. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    BANKS     AND    TIIK     NATURE    OF    BANK-NOTES: 
THE   OFBBATIONS   OF   CREDIT. 

WHILE  treating  of  banks  and  bank  currency,  the  subjects  of 
the  present  chapter,  I  shall,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  refer 
only  to  the  banking  system  established  in  this  country,  and 
especially  here  in  New  England ;  at  any  rate,  the  references  to 
the  Bank  ot  i<l  ami  <  <*ign  institutions  will  be 

'dental.  :..  .-lu.-i.hite  the  operations  of  our  own  banks. 
It  has  been  sajd  that  our  banks  have  properly  three  functions, 
or  that  they  are  banks  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation.  \ 
have  briefly  explained  the  first  of  these  three  offices,  —  thai 

deposit,  and  have  shown  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
Through  this  function  of  the  banks,  dealers  are  released  from 
the  necessity  of  counting  over  large  sums  of  money  in  ord* 
MI. ike  «T  BMsJjl  |'.i\m.-n:~.  :ind  !>.M:I  :h«-  ri-lx  of  k"  J-IM-  -u.-h 
large  sums  by  them  in  their  own  establishments,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  .thieves,  fire,  and  other  casualties.  They 
are  enabled  to  make  and  receive  large  payments  by  mere  slips 

•  iper,  which  are  only  orders  for  the  transfer  of  credit,  on  the 
books  of  the  bank,  from  the  account  of  one  person  to  that  of 
another.  Their  money,  being  useless  to  them  except  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  these  transfers  of  credit,  is  left  undisturbed 
in  the  \.iulf-  ot*  the  banks;  and  these  institutions,  being  able 
to  calculate  the  average  amount  thus  left  with  them  continu- 
ally, are  enabled  to  use  it  over  again,  or  to  lend  it  to  their  dis- 
credits can  be  equally  well  transferred  on  the  bank 

books,   whether  the  money  represented    by   thr-r  ereditS  is  :irTU- 

ally  in  the  bank  safe,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  person  to  whom  the 
bank  chooses  to  lend  it,  and  who  may  be  regarded  for  this  pur- 
pose as  its  agent  or  cash-keeper,  —  the  bank,  of  course,  being 
responsible  for  him,  or  engaging  to  repay  the  mon«  y.  if  he 

1  tind,  by  the  latest  returns  of  all  the  banks  in  Massachusetts, 
that  the  sums  thus  deposited  with  them  amount  to  little  lew 
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than  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  thai  the  hanks,  in  fact, 
let  out  every  dollar  of  this  sum  to  other  persons,  receiving  in- 
terest therefor;  I  say  the  banks  let  out  all  the  deposits,  because 
the  specie  actually  held  by  these  institutions  in  their  vaults  is 
more  properly  regarded  as  a  security  for  their  circulation  than 
for  their  deposits.  Observe,  now,  the  economizing  effect  of 
the  banks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money.  It  appears  that  the 
merchants  and  other  capitalists  of  this  State,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  sudden  calls  and  daily  emergencies,  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  sums  of  money  by  them  or  on  hand,  which  amount  in 
th«-  aggregate  to  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  If  there  were 
no  banks,  this  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver,  divided  into  many 
parcels,  must  remain,  disused  and  rusting,  (if  the  precious  met- 
als did  rust,)  in  safes,  tills,  and  drawers.  There  would  be  a 
loss  of  profit  or  interest  on  the  whole  amount.^  Through  the 
machinery  of  the  banks,  these  many  parcels  are  collected  to- 
gether, and  while  their  owners  have  just  as  much  the  benefit 
of  them  as  ever,  —  that  is,  can  effect  all  their  payments  equally 
well,  and  save  the  trouble  of  counting  the  money  to  boot,  — 
the  banks  put  all  the  money  into  profitable  use,  or  convert  it 
from  dead  into  active  capital.  The  saving  thus  effected  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  reckoning  it  only  at  the  rate  of  le^al  in- 
terest, is  six  per  cent  on  twenty-two  millions,  or  $  1,320,000  a 
year.  In  places  where  there  are  no  banks,  —  in  Valparaiso, 
South  America,  for  instance,  —  there  is  more  than  one  large 
mercantile  firm  which,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  transac- 
tions, is  obliged  to  keep,  on  an  average,  at  least  $  100,000  in 
gold  coin  constantly  in  its  safe  ;  this  is  so  much  subtracted  from 
its  active  capital,  and  the  annual  rate  of  profit  there  being  at 
least  as  high  as  ten  per  cent,  the  annual  loss  to  such  a  house 
equals  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  discounting  operations  of  the  banks,  which  are  their 
chief  function  in  this  country,  lead  directly  to  an  explanation 
of  the  system  of  credit,  —  a  system  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  theory  of  wealth,  and  in  all  mercantile  transactions, 
that  it  needs  to  be  very  plainly  and  fully  set  forth.  "  The 
functions  of  credit  have  been  a  subject  of  as  much  misunder- 
standing, and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas,  as  any  single  topic 
in  Political  Economy.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty in  the  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  complex  natun 
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some  of  the  mercantile  phenomena  arising  from  the 

ii  credit  clothes  itself;  bj  which  attention  i»  diverted 
ii  the  properties  of  credit  in  general,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
particular  form*." 

Credit  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  means  of  patting  capital 
•  the  hands  of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  can  use 
the  best  advantage,  though  they  are  not  the  owners  of  it    The 
utility  :iinl  |.r,<!i'  -  of  capital  .irprml.  us  we  have  seen,  upon  its 
activity,  upon  the  speed,  skill,  and  judgment  with  \vhirh  it  is 
consumed  and  reproduced.     The  capitalist  himself  may  be  de- 
ficient in  all  the  important  requisites  for  managing  his  own 
property  :  he  may  have  inherited  it,  and  therefore  have  had  no 
•  •\l»erience  in  the  mode  of  acquiring  and  using  it;  or  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  a  capitalist,  or  a  man  of  fortune,  he  may 
be  willing  to  give  time  and  labor  to  its  superintendence, 
erring  to  consult  his  own  ease  and  amusement ;  or  his  cap- 
may  be  so  large,  that,  although  in  active  business  himself 
!M-  may  ii..t  be  able  to  superintend  or  manage  the  whole  «< 
IMIT  MI. iy  :"••••!  obliged  to  lend  a  large  portion  of  it     From  these 
various  circumstances,  there  is  always,  in  every  wealthy  com- 
munity, a  vast  amount  of  capital  to  lend,  —  much  more  than 
is  generally  supposed.     For  capitalists,  banks,  and  other  lead- 
nns  are  commonly  thought  to  manage  and  superin- 
tend their  own  property,  whm  they  simply  direct  its  invest- 
r  determine  to  what  persons  or  institutions  they  will  by 
preference  lend  it     But  not  so.     The  real  manager  of  capital 
is  he  in  whose  hands  it  exists,  not  in  tin-  form  of  money, 
stocks,  or  other  securities,  but  in  the  form  of  goods,  —  whether 
of  raw  material  to  be  manufactured,  or  of  tools  and  machinery 
manufacture,  or  of  ships  and  other  means  of  transport 
merchandise  for  transport  and  sale.     There  may  be  half  a 
xJozcn  applications  of  credit,  half  a  dozen  lending*,  between  the 
proper  owner  and  this  manager  of  the  capital.     For  instance, 
my  prefer  to  lend  his  capital  to.  or  invest  it  in,  a 
bank;  the  bank  may  lend  it  to  a  broker;  the  broker  may  em- 
ploy it  in  buying  up  a  promissory  note ;  and  the  original  giver 
or  promisor  of  this  note  is  probably  he  in  whose  hands  the 
actual  property  represented  by  all  these  transactions  is  really 
placed,  for  the  time  being.     He  is  the  manager  of  the  capital, 
whose  true  owner  is  not  probably  known  to  him  even  by 

m 
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And  here  we  must  again  remark,  that  tin*  true  >•///>/• 
credit,  that  which  is  lent,  and  for  which  interest  is  paid,  is  not 
monry.  but  merchandise,  or  some  one  of  the  myriad  Forms  of 
•  •rial  wealth.  Money,  as  such,  it  has  hern  demonstrated 
again  and  again,  bears  no  profit,  and  therefore  yields  no  inter- 
est What  tin-  in.  rchant  or  other  needy  person  actually  bor- 
rows, is  not  tin-  little  slip  of  paper,  called  a  r/ii-rk,  that  he  carries 
to  the  bank  ;  nor  yet  the  bank-bills  which  he  receives  in  pay- 
ment of  the  cheek  :  nor  even  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  which,  if 
he  chooses,  he  can  obtain  for  the  hank-notes.  Tin-  proof  thai 
tin -e  tilings  are  not  what  he  really  borrows  for  six  months,  a 
year,  or  some  other  period,  is,  that  he  endeavors  to  get  rid  of 
these  things  as  soon  as  he  can;  if  possible,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  he  received  them.  He  no  more  thinks  of  keeping  the 
bank-notes  or  coin  on  hand,  than  of  retaining  the  check  in  his 
possession.  What  he  really  keeps  for  the  six  months  or  \ 
and  therefore  what  he  really  borrows  and  pays  interest  for,  is 
the  goods  which  he  purchases  with  the  bank-bills.  A  capital- 
ist's property,  though  it  may  exist  under  his  own  eye  only  in 
the  shape  of  notes,  bank-bills,  stocks,  and  other  representatives 
of  wealth,  does  not  actually  consist  in  them,  but  in  merchan- 
dise, or  articles  of  material  wealth,  which,  in  many  cases,  he 
has  never  seen;  and  these  are  what  he  lends  upon  interest 
There  is  always  a  vast  amount  of  such  capital  in  being,  which 
is  not  managed  by  its  proper  owners. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  credit  is  "  the  means 
by  which  the  industrial  talent  of  the  country  is  turned  to  most 
account  for  purposes  of  production.  Many  a  person,  who  has 
either  no  capital  of  his  own,  or  very  little,  but  who  has  qualifi- 
cations for  business  which  are  known  and  appreciated  by  some 
persons  of  capital,  is  enabled  to  obtain  either  advances  in  mon- 
ey, or  more  frequently  goods  on  credit,  by  which  his  industrial 
capacities  are  made  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  the  public 
wealth ;  and  this  benefit  will  be  reaped  far  more  largely,  when- 
ever, through  better  laws  and  better  education,  the  community 
shall  have  made  such  progress  in  integrity,  that  personal  char- 
acter can  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guaranty,  not  only  against 
dishonestly  appropriating,  but  against  dishonestly  risking,  what 
belongs  to  another."  Every  act  of  legislation,  which,  however 
benevolent  in  design,  really  diminishes  the  security  of  creditors, 
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is  an  ac  ng  hardship  and  wrong  on  the  very  clasjp  of 

persons  whom  it  .-  intended  to  benefit,  — the  dais  who  have 
•  nuirti  capital  as  capacity  to  use  it,  and  who  roust,  there- 
depond  on  credit  as  the  only  means  of  turning  their  tal- 
ents to  account. 

Another  occasion  for  giving  credit  arises  from  the  van 

i  mi*  for  capital  in  different  employments.     One  who  ha* 

capital  enough  for  the  avtragt  demands  of  his  business  may 

!ii i.l,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  that,  at  one  period, 

half  whole  capital  would   r.-main    useless  for  some 

if  h«»  could  not.  during  ili:it  tin..  •  to  another: 

and  at  another  pen.  >d.  that  the  product! venes*  of  his  own  stock 

l«l  be  greatly  enhanced  i-  !d  increase  it  by  one  half 

•ther  words,  in  order  that  hi*  business 

may  be  most  profitably  and  roost  economically  managed.  he 
h nve  the  power  ng  the  amount  of  capital  engaged 

i  to  aiiot1 

N<  'he  chief  function  of  banks  in  thin  country  to  pro- 

mote and  facilitate  these  operations  of  credit,  nnd  thereby  to 
economize  both  the  capital  and  the  industrial  talent  of  th< 

allowing  no  portion  of  <  r.-main  unemployed  even 

.-  weeks.    They  bring  borrowers  and  lenders  togrt 
they  allow  an  iual  to  borrow  this  month  and  to  lend  the 

next,  —  nay,  to  borrow  to-day  and  to  lend  to-morrow,  according 
\ar\ing  occasions,  necessities,  and  inclination*.     They 
do  not,  in  this  part  of  their  office,  directly  add  to  the  produ 
Wealth  of  tin-  country  ;  but  they  keep  what  there  is  in  the  high- 
eat  possible  activity,  and  cause  it  to  be  applied  constant! 
the  best  advantage.    On  >rged,  cannot  increase 

capital,  cannot  create  wealth,  whether  productive  or  unprodiic- 

<  an  only  transfer  from  one  hand  to  another  the  \v< 
already  in  be  is  a  great,  but  not,  as  roany  peo- 

ple seem  to  suppose,  a  magical  power ;  it  cannot  make  some- 
thing  out  of  nothing.     If  the  borrower's  means  of  production 
and  of  employing  labor  are  increased  by  the  credit  given  him, 
the  lender's  are  as  much  dimini-hed.     It  is  true  that  the  . 
tal  v  \  has  borrowed  from  B,  and  makes  use  of  in 

business  ..till  forms  part  of  the  w«  }{  for  other  purposes; 

he  can  <•  >  engagrmen  iance  on  it,  and  can  « 

borrow,  when  needful,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  -e,-urity  of  it  : 
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BO  that,  to  a  superficial  eye,  it  might  seem  as  if  both  1?  and  A 
had  the  use  of  it  at  once.     But  the  smallest  consideration  will 
show,  that,  when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  A,  the  use 
of  it  as  capital  rests  with  A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other 
vice  from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ultimate  < -hum  upon  ii  i 
him  to  obtain  the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third  person,  C. 
All  capital,  (not  his  <>\\  n,)  of  which  any  person  has  really  the 
use.  i<.  and  must  be,  so  much  subtracted  from  the  capital  of 
some  one  else."* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  nature  and  fu net  ion 
a  bank;  and  I  will  take,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  simplest 
OMes,  —  a  bank  established  in  one  of  our  New  England  conn- 
try  towns,  with  a  capital  of  not  more  than  $  100,000.     We 
will  suppose  that  this  town,  originally  without  any  institution 
of  the  kind,  has  gone  on  increasing  in  population,  manufac- 
tures, wealth,  and  trade.     There  are  now  a  number  of  per 
in  it,  of  easy  circumstances,  who  still  make  savings  from  in- 
come, but  have  not  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  capacity,  to 
employ  these  savings  profitably  in  any  active  business.     These 
have  capital  to  lend;  and  there  are  others  in  the  town,  young 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  who  have  not  capital  enough  to 
give  full  scope  to  their  industry,  talents,  and  enterprise,  and 
who  are  therefore   eager  to  borrow.     But  the  borrower  may 
often  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  lender  who  has  to  spun* 
just  the  sum  that  he  wants,  and  for  the  time  that  he  \vair 
and  even  the  lender  may  often  have  a  portion  of  his  spare  cap- 
ital lying  idle  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  he  can  find 
borrowers  who  will  take  it  all  on  good  security,  and  pay  inter- 
est for  it  at  short  periods.     Still  further,  the  traders  in  the  t< 
as  we  have  seen,  may  have  frequent  occasion  both  to  lend  and 
to  borrow,  according  to  the  varying  demands  of  their  busi  i 
When  thoir  stock  is  low,  they  may  have  a  considerable  sum 
on  hand  or  unemployed,  which  they  would  be  glad  to  let  out 
at   interest  if  they  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  it  again  as  B< 
as  needed,  or  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  for  pur- 
chasing an  additional  stock  of  goods.     But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  borrower  who  would  take  it 
upon  these  terms ;  for  interest  can  be  paid  only  out  of  profits, 

•  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy,  Vol.  II.  p.  8«. 
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an<l  capital  cannot  be  put  to  a  profitable  u*e  u  ithout  engaging 

i  some  occupation  from  which  it  could  not  be  withdrawn 

The  trader*,  however,  would  bo  willing 

!i«l  ill-  ir  surplus  capital  for  a  fixed  period,  nay  three  or  six 

months,  if  there  were  some  instit>  the  town  from  which 

.1.1  be  »ure  of  obtaining  a  loan  to  an  equivalent  or 

greater  amoi  uy  occasion  should  arise  for  the  use  of  the 

funds  before  the  period  of  three  or  six  months  had  elapsed. 

It  will  (><•  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  then,  to  have  a 
central  office  in  town,  where  all  can  come  who  wi-h  to  borrow, 
and  whither  all  capital  may  be  carried  which  craves  invest- 

lenders  and  traders,  therefore,  obtain 

a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  bank,  as  they  find  tint.  1>\  <  lub- 
r  means,  they  can  raise  a  capital  of  $  100,000.  They 
are  willing  to  put  all  the  capital  they  can  possibly  spare  into 
such  an  institution,  because,  their  stock  in  the  bank  being 
transfem  y  can  readily  borrow  money  elsewhere,  or  at 

the  bank  itself,  by  offering  this  stock  as  security,  or  they  can 
scU  the  stock  if  they  desire  to  regain  their  whole  capital.     Hav- 
ing procured  a  banking-room,  and  a  comp  rson  as  cash* 
ier,  they  can  commence  operations  by  lending  every  doll . 
their  capital,  which  was  paid  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  being 

i  hey  gain  a  trifling  advantage,  also,  by  letting   • 
capital  '  short  periods,  from  two  to  six  months;  thu- 

obtaining  compound  interest  a  part  of  •  .  the  money 

received  rest  being  often  let  out  as  well  as  the  capital, 

before  the  time  arrives  for  the  semiannual  payments  to  th.-ir 

small  gain,  however,  would  not  by  any  means  <1 
thnr  expense*  for  banking-room,  cashier,  &c. ;  and  if  the  bank 
bad  no  other  source  of  revenue,  it  could  not  divide  six  per  cent 
ir  to  its  stockholders ;  for  it  only  receives  a  trifle  over  six 
or  cent  on  the  capital,  and  the  banking  expenses  must  b< 
••d.     But,  for  reasons  already  explained,  all   persons  in 
i.   haung  cash  On  hand    for    sh«-ir  daily   einrri:eii,  I-    .     •..-• 

ready  and  eager  to  deposit  this  cash  in  bank,  th<-  in-titi 
undertaking  to  keep  it  safely,  and  with  it  to  manage  oil  their 
payments  for  them,  and  to  return  it  on  demand.     Such  depos- 

•herefore,  though  always  coming  and  going,  may  ara« 
on  an  average  to  $  25,000,  or  one  fourth  of  the  bank  capital 
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The  hank  pays  no  iiitere-t  on  this  sum,  hut  receives  interest 
for  it ;  for  it  is  able  to  let  out  the  whole,  only  takim:  < -are  to  let 
it  for  short  periods,  so  that  it  may  be  within  reach,  as  it  v. 
if  suddenly  called  for.  Thus  far.  thru,  tin-  bank,  with  only 
$100,000  of  capital,  receives  interest  on  $125,000,  rad  i  thus 
in  a  f air  \\  ay  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  still  yield  six  per  cent  to 
its  stockholders.  It  should  he  observed,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  its  deposits  cannot  be  suddenly  called  for.  nor  even  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them.  These  deposits  consist  in  great  part 
of  the  funds  which  the  various  customers  of  the  bank  are  con- 
stantly transferring  from  one  to  another,  in  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts  with  each  other;  and  these  transfers  are  made 
upon  the  bank-books,  as  already  explained,  without  any  neces- 
sity of  ever  withdrawing  the  sum  from  the  custody  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  usual  mode  in  which  banks  lend  their  capital  and  other 
funds  to  their  customers  is,  by  discounting  promissory  notes. 
We  shall,  therefore,  gain  a  clearer  view  of  their  second  func- 
tion, as  banks  of  discount,  by  looking  closely  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  such  notes.  It  is  usual  in  every  trade  to  give 
a  certain  length  of  credit  for  goods  bought,  —  six  or  eiirht 
months,  or  even  a  year,  according  to  the  custom  in  the  partic- 
ular trade.  This  length  of  credit  is  virtually  offered  to  the 
purchaser  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  goods  bought ;  he  is  offered  either  six  months'  credit,  or  a 
>unt  of  five  per  cent  from  the  price  demanded,  though  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  for  six  months  is  but  three  per  cent ;  and 
in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  the  purchaser  decides  to  take  the 
credit  rather  than  the  diminished  price.  The  seller  offers  this 
credit,  though  he  is  in  truth  not  able  to  offer  it,  but  needs  his 
capital  returned  immediately.  He  offers  it,  however,  because 
he  knows  he  can  sell  this  note  to  the  bank,  or  transfer  the  debt 
to  it.  n  <  r  ing  the  amount  minus  the  interest  for  the  time  it 
has  still  to  run.  It  might  seem  to  be  a  less  circuitous  and  less 
costly  mode  of  transacting  the  business,  if  the  purchaser  of  the 
i^oods,  instead  of  paying  five  per  cent  for  six  months'  credit, 
should  himself  obtain  a  loan  from  the  bank  of  the  neces 

at  only  three  per  cent,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  pay  for  his 
goods  with  ready  money.  But  then  the  bank,  for  its  own 
security,  requires  two  persons  to  become  responsible  for  the 
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repayment  of  the  loan,  these  two  usually  being  the  signer  and 
an  indorser  of  the  m>tr.  The  buyer  can  only  offer  his  own 

prrsonal    .-••••iirif\.    'Ahi.-h    i-    not  rnou-h ;    ?'»..-     •  ...  r  .   u.  o|j,-r    a 

note  signed  by  the  buyer,  and  indorsed  by  himself,  MO  as  to 
complete  the  requisite  guaranty.  The  real  mr  lie  trans* 

action,  tl  a«  follows:   the  sell-  1<  r  to  enable  a 

customer  to  buy  his  goods,  obtains  for  him  from  the  bank  a 

-i\  months'  loan  of  thr  pur.  ha-r-monry,  rhari/in:/  II.IM  '  '.  o  JMT 

cent  for  this  service  and  for  guaranteeing  the  repaymen 
the  bank. 

function  of  the  banks  to  discount  or  buy  such 

notrn.    whirh   arr   rallrd   r,  ,;/  or  //MM'///  .v.v   paprr.    to   di-'iiiL'ui-h 
them  from  another  class  of  notes,  \vhi.-h  arr  denominated  ficti- 
tious or  accommodation  paper,  because  they  arc  not  grounded 
on  any  debt  previously  due  from  the  promisor  to  thr  indor^-r. 
is  sometimes  said)  represent  actual  property. 
re  are  actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are  the  counterpart 
to  every  real  note.     Notes  which  are  not  drawn  in  consequence 
of  a  sale  of  goods,  are  a  species  of  false  wealth,  by  which  a 
nation  is  deceived.    These  supply  only  an  imaginary  capital ; 

the  oth«T>  indiratr  onr  that   \«  real."  * 

rf  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  this  distinction  and  ; 
erence.     A  loan  obtained  by  a  purchaser,  on  a  notr  indorsed 
by  a  frimd,  may  be  appl  10  purchase  of  goods,  just  as 

note  were  indorsed  by  the  person  who  sold 
those  goods.     Thru  •  y  be  actual  commodities  or  values 

corresponding  to  the  accommodation  or  fictitious  paper,  as  well 
as  to  real  notes;  the  wealth  i-  no  more  fictitious,  nor  are  the 
pretences  on  \vhirh  the  loan  mini  or 

!i  the  one  case  than  in  thr  othrr.     Again,  though 
all  thr  notes  should  be  given  as  the  results  of  actual  sales  of 
commodities,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  com  mot  2 
are  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  (aggregate)  amount  for  which 
the  notes  are  given  ;  for  the  same  goods  may  be  sold  over  and 

again  by  successive  purchasers,  so  that  there  may  be  mans 
notes,  each  representing  the  whole  value  of  onr  and  thr  i 
parcel  of  goods.     For  instance,  A  may  sell  $  1,000  worth  of 
merchandise  to  B,  and  receive  therefor  B's  note  at  six  moir 
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within  :i  week,  B  may  sell  the  same  goods  to  C,  and  n  < 
his  note  for  the  same  sum;  C  may  soon  dispose  of  them  in 
like  manner,  and  receive  a  third  note.  Before  six  months  have 
elapsed,  there  may  be  a  dozen  such  notes  in  being,  all  of  which 
may  possibly  be  discounted  at  the  same  bank  :  \ «  t  only  one  of" 
thrni  represents  any  actual  property. 

Up  to  this  point,  be  it  observed,  there  has  been  no  mention 
of  bank-notes,  or  of  the  issue  of  a  substitute  for  specie  curren- 
cy. The  bank  m ii^ht  exist,  might  exercise  the  two  funct 
now  explained  of  deposit  and  discount,  and  pay  dividends  of 
a  reasonable  amount  to  its  stockholders,  though  the  eim- 
of  a  country  should  consist  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
establishment  of  the  bank  would  lessen  the  amount  of  these 
two  metals  required  for  making  exchanges,  —  would  limit  them 
in  great  part  to  the  retail  trade,  or  to  transactions  between 
dealers  and  consumers,  —  the  business  of  dealer-  v.iih  each 
other  being  adjusted  almost  exclusively  by  checks  transferring 
deposits.  But  it  now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  precious 
metals  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  even  for  this  service.  They 
are  used  only  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand;  their  material 
and  specific  qualities  —  their  hardness,  weight,  &c.  —  are  not 
needed  to  fit  them  for  such  transfer.  A  scrap  of  paper  would 
answer  just  as  well  to  be  passed  about,  provided  only  that  the 
receiver  of  it  felt  secure  that  it  would  not  diminish  in  value 
while  in  his  keeping,  or  that  his  neighbor  would  always  be 
willing  to  receive  it  on  the  same  valuation  upon  which  it  had 
come  into  his  own  hands.  Instead  of  effecting  a  purchase 
with  five  hard  and  weighty  silver  dollars,  it  would  be  even 
more  convenient  to  effect  it  with  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  ihe 
holder  is  sure  of  being  able  to  exchange  at  any  moment,  and 
without  difficulty,  for  that  sum  in  specie.  The  bank,  having 
relieved  the  large  dealers  from  the  necessity  of  usin::  specie 
through  its  system  of  checks  and  deposits,  may  now  relieve  1  he 
smaller  ones,  and  the  community  generally,  from  such  ncces- 
by  issuing  its  own  notes  for  small  sums,  payable  on  de- 
mand in  gold  or  silver  at  its  own  counter.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity,  such  notes  would  evidently  be  preferred  to  coin,  on 
account  of  their  superior  convenience;  beyond  that  vicinity, 
they  would  not  circulate,  because  the  distance  would  oppose 
an  obstacle  to  their  immediate  conversion  into  cash,  and  be- 
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cause  the  circumstances  and  solvency  of  the  bank  could  not  be 
so  writ  known  at  a  distance. 

-MI  to  tli.-  Imnk  with  9  100,000  of  capital,  which  was 
taken  OB  an  example  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  these  institu- 
te have  seen  that  its  capital  and  deposits  combined 
uable  it  to  make  loans  on  interest  to  the  amount  of 
sOOO.     If  we  suppose  that  it  can  nine  it*  circulatio. 
950,000  l.y  k.-.-pmu'  ""K    10,000  specie  dollars  in  reserv 
000  wffl  b«  added  to  its  productive  m« 

or  i  ill  now  be  able  to  lend  on  interest  9 165,000.     it 

then  easily  pay  its  banking  expenses,  pay  6  or  7  per  « 
I  r:ipit:il  to  the  stockholders,  and  still  have  a  small  surplus 

tingency  of  some  loans  made  by  it  not  1- 
reptt!  in  other  words,  to  make  up  for  bad  debts.    Hw> 

this  excess  of  circulation  over  the  specie  held  in  reserve  is  so 
h  added  to  its  productive  means,  appears  very  easily  on  a 

h:i-  1'  nt  out  all  its  capital  and  a 

deposits,  it  can  Mill  lend  its  own  notes,  or  its  own  promises  to 
pay  specie  on  demand,  \vhieh  will  circulate  as  readily  as  bard 
v.  :m<l  for  whirh,  thrrefore,  the  borrower  will  pay  as  much 
rest  as  for  hard  money. 

Under  u  instances,  it  is  certain  that  one  dollar 

•••«-ir  Ii.-Ui  by  the  banks  is  a  safe  basis  for  the  circulate 

or  four  dollars  in  paper ;  for  paper  being  equally  avail- 

with  specie  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  far  more  con- 

••nt,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  inhabitants  of  any 

or  tin-  people  of  any  country  should  suddenly  have  occa- 

-cnd  abroad,  or  out  of  their  own  precincts,  a  sum  in 

specie  equal  to  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  their  whole  paper 

eolation.     Such  an  export  from  the  United  States  would 

amo<  iaps  to  sixty  or  seventy  millions  in  specie,  —  a 

i   upon  the  currency  quite  sufficient  to  so  far  raise  the 

e  of  what  money  remained  1  hat  the  prices  of  all 

modities  would  inevitably  fall  much  below  the  average, 

re  would  consequently  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to 

hondise  and  import  bullion. 

Hut  the  great  dam  'he  banks  arises, 

the  possibility  of  a  sudden  demand  for  a  great  amount 

be  sent  abroad,  but  from  the  occurrence  of  one  of 

those  panics  among  the  people,  which  are  not  infrequently 
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caused  by  commercial  crises,  or  by  the  failure  of  our  or  more 
large  banks  through  the  gross  mismana^'mmi  or  fraud  of  their 
directors,  —  a  failure  which,  among  the  ill-informed,  of  cour>e 
excites  suspicions  as  to  the  soundness  of  all  the  other  hanks. 
Against  such  panic-,  in  truth,  there  is  no  adequate  pnnertiou, 
except  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  banking,  —  a  knowledge  which  would 
teach  them  that,  by  yielding  to  the  excitement,  and  joinin 
the  run  upon  the  banks,  they  are  acting  directly  against  their 
own  interests,  which  are  not  otherwise  in  jeopardy.  An  am  <  - 
dote  is  told  of  an  eccentric  banker,  who,  when  a  great  croud 
had  collected  about  his  doors,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
unreasoning  excitements,  came  out  and  pushed  them  :< 
with  great  violence  of  gesticulation,  exclaiming,  "Go  n\ 
you  foolish  people!  or  I  will  break,  and  ruin  every  man  among 
you."  He  was  quite  right;  in  every  bank  that  is  man:: 
I  will  not  say,  with  common  ability  and  discretion,  but  with 
common  honesty,  the  capital  and  other  resources  so  largely  ex- 
ceed the  circulation,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  notes  to  fail 
of  being  ultimately  redeemed  in  specie.  In  the  case  of  the 
bank  which  has  been  taken  as  an  example,  the  assets  are,  the 
notes  and  bills  of  individuals,  which  it  has  bought  or  dis- 
counted to  the  amount  of  $  165,000,  and  $  10,000  in  specie, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $  175,000,  as  a  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  only  $  50,000  in  its  own  paper.  If  less  than  one  fourth 
of  these  notes  of  individuals  are  duly  paid  at  maturity,  the 
bank-notes  cannot  fail  to  be  redeemed  in  full ;  and  without  a 
breach  of  honesty,  it  is  certainly  impossible  that  the  directors  of 
any  institution  should  let  out  their  own  money  and  that  of 
others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose  more  than  four  fifths  of  it. 
But  a  great  panic  may  bring  home  upon  the  bank  more  than 
one  fourth  of  its  circulation  in  one  day,  each  holder  of  its  notes 
I" -ing  anxious  to  secure  himself,  and  careless  of  the  effect  upon 
others.  In  this  case,  the  bank  would  be  obliged  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  its  notes  would  be  dishonored  and  conse- 
quently depreciated,  merchants  would  be  deprived  of  their  de- 
posits and  customary  facilities  at  the  banks,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  also  would  fail  to  redeem  their  own  notes  due  to 
the  bank,  and  a  general  sacrifice  or  destruction  of  prop' 
would  ensue. 
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There  is  one  rule  for  ihr  proper  management  of  a  bank,  by 
h  the  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  is  very  much  lessened ; 
10  rule  for  not  discounting  any  but  what  is  called 
M  short  paper,"  <>r  n<»t  Imying  any  notes  which  have  more  than 
LI  to  run.     It  tin-  l>ank  l.-n.l-  :iil  its  available  means 
for  a  period  as  long  as  six  months,  the  receipts  and  loans  being 
iy  equal!.  it.-d  through  aisiness  days  of  those 

tint  th<-  daily  receipts  from  loans  repaid 
would  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount  1. -ut  di\  ided  by  the  whole 
number  of  days  for  \vhirh  it  was  lent;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  bank  we  have  tnl  m  example,  $  165,000  +•  180,  or 

about  $916,  for  iii.-  daily  receipts.     If  two  months  were  the 
•d.  thi-n  tin-  w  ho li»  capital  would  be  turned  over,  or  paid 
very  sixty  days ;  and  the  daily  re- 
ceipts would  be  about  $  2,748.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  year 
was  th<>   limit,  tin    receipts  each  day  would  be  only  $458. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  that  a  run  takes  place  upon  such  a  bank, 
•uld  probably  take  two  days  to  exhaust  its  stock  of  specie, 
$  10,000,  v.  hi-  h  was  held  in  reserve.     During  the  continuance 
in,  tin-  bank's  daily  receipts  would  also  continue,  but 
ould  make  no  new  loans ;  all  the  cash  paid  in  would  be 
held  in  reservr  for  the  great  emergency  that  had  arisen.     If  it 
had  adopted  the  two  months'  limit,  tin-  n  ( <  ipt.s  during  the  two 
days'  run  would  exceed  $  5,000 ;  it  would  thus  be  prepared  for 
a  third  day,  and  probably  for  a  fourth,  as  the  amount  of  its 
own  notes  brought  in  each  day  would  rapidly  diminish  after 
three  days'  run.     The  bank  would  wrathrr  the  storm.     But  if 
a  year  were  the  limit  it  had  adopted,  the  receipts  during  the 
first  two  days  would  be  only  $  916,  —  not  enough  to  carry  it 
through  the  third  day.     The  bank  must  stop  payment     We 
see  an  obvious  reason,  then,  why  the  banks  feel  obliged  to  cur- 
tail  tljrir  i>Mir>  or  di>rounts  during  tin-  r\i>triuv  of  a   |>;imr. 
^h  by  so  doing  they  increase  the  distress  of  the  coininu- 
I'iic  bolder  policy  sometimes  adopted,  of  increasing 
r  tii. m  diminishing  the  discounts  at  such  a  crisis,  in  order 
distress,  and  thereby  stop  the  panic,  resemble*  the 
plan  of  .  i  all  sail  on  a  ship  in  a  storm,  in  the  hope 

ther  eping  off  a  lee-shore,  though  the  increased  strain 

>n  the  vessel  may  leave  her  a  disinattnd  hulk  on 

tin-  \vatrr-. 
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lii  order  still  further  to  provide  for  its  «  '  i\,  a  bank 

ought  not  to  make  very  large  loans  to  individuals,  but  should 
have  the  whole  amount  of  its  disposable  funds  divided  into 
loans  of  moderate  size  to  a  considerable  numlx T  of  persons, 
and  so  distributed  that  the  payments  or  receipts  may  be  equal- 
ized throughout  the  year.  Otherwise,  it  is  obvious  thai  the 
failure  of  one  large  debtor  might  seriously  cripple  the  resources 
and  shake  the  credit  of  the  institution;  or  a  run  mi^hi  he 
made  upon  it  at  a  period  when  very  few  notes  were  becoming 
due,  so  that  the  receipts  would  not  be  adequate  to  make  <jood 
the  drain  of  specie.  Simple  as  these  rules  may  appear,  it  i^ 
upon  the  strict  observance  of  them,  almost  as  much  as  upon 
the  caution  exercised  in  making  discounts  only  to  solvent  and 
responsible  traders,  that  the  security  of  the  bank  in  tim<  t 
emergency,  or  during  a  commercial  crisis,  will  be  found  t<»  de- 
pend. On  occasions  of  this  sort,  private  banks  in  England. 
and  even  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  have  been  obliged  to 
scrape  together  as  many  sixpences  as  could  be  found,  in  order 
to  gain  time  by  the  delay  inseparable  from  payment  in  such 
diminutive  coin,  until  a  part  of  the  notes  in  its  possession  had 
fallen  due. 

The  proper  function  of  a  bank  is  to  supply  funds  for  use 
only  as  Circulating  Capital,  the  process  of  production  beiiiLr 
comparatively  a  short  one,  and  the  value  of  the  completed  prod- 
uct soon  serving  to  replace  the  advances  which  were  neces- 
sary for  wages,  raw  material,  &c.,  while  the  work  was  going 
on.  Thus  it  can  lend  to  a  farmer  in  the  spring  enough  to  buy 
seed-corn  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  laborers,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  crop  at  harvest-time  will  serve  to  repay  the  loan. 
It  can  lend  a  retail-dealer  enough  to  purchase  an  additional 
stock  of  goods,  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  goods 
will  be  sold,  and  the  money  be  received  for  them,  in  season  to 
meet  the  payment  of  the  note  which  has  been  discounted 
But  the  bank  cannot  safely  aid  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  enterprise,  by  supplying  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  machinery,  for  the  digging  of  mines  or 
nals,  for  the  bringing  of  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  or  for  an\ 
long-winded  speculation;  in  short,  it  cannot  supply  fund 
be  employed  as  Fixed  Capital.  The  values  invested  in  an\ 
of  these  forms  can  be  but  slowly  replaced,  or  only  after  coi 
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erable  inter,  a!  -  of  time;  the  ship  or  the  machine  which  will 

last  years  before  it  is  worn  out,  can  pay  for  itself  only 

•he  accumulated  profits  of  nearl\  years.    The 

i'-r.  ni'leed,  may  safely  obtain  a  bank  loan  to  enable  him 

work,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  sell  the  ship  or  the 

machine  as  mxm  as  it  in  completed.     In  such  « a-e,  he 

U  for  use  only  as  t  tig  Capital ;  it  is  the 

er,  or  the  person  who  intends  to  employ  the  ship  or  machine, 
who  really  needs  the  use  of  funds  as  Fixed  Capital  Money 
lent  for  such  purposes  can  be  repaid,  when  due,  only  by  other 

SjOftaaj    'Alii'li    lia\e    a    hinder    term   to   rim.  ami    IM    n-  u- •': Ven 

,  the  ileiluc -tion  of  discount.     When  these  fall  due,  they 
are  met  by  a  third  set  payable  at  a  still  later  date,  and  dis- 
counted in  like  manner.     The  operation  is  only  an  expedient 
•  *  wing  of  the  bank  in  perpetuity,  or  for  an  indefinite 
aeries  of  years. 

Land-banks,  as  they  are  properly  termed,  have  been  insti- 
tuted at  various  times  in  England,  France,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  on  the  prineiple  of  lending  capital 
upon  the  security  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  make  improve- 
ments upon  the  property.  In  such  cases,  the  security,  indeed, 
is  unexceptionable;  l>nt  it  the  bank  currency  thus  issued  is 
returned  to  the  institution  to  be  redeemed  in  specie,  there  will 
be  only  mortgages  to  be  offered  for  it,  and  the  bank  will  be 
obliged  to  refuse  pay  i  Consequently,  the  history  of  such 

banks  has  been  uniformly  disastrous.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
currency  \vill  not  absorb  bank  issue-',  or  pre\eiu  them  from  be- 
ing soon  returned  for  redemption  in  specie,  if  those  issues  have 
laned  a  means  for  the  immediate  creation  of  fresh  val- 
ues, the  proper  circulation   of  \\hieh  requires  an   additional 
amount  of  money,     if  bank-bills  amounting  to  one  million  of 
T>,  for  instance,  are  lent  to  supply  the  manufacturers  with 
Capital,  additional   manufactured  goods  will   be 
brought  rivet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  the 

value,  probably,  of  $  1,200,000,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  profit; 
and  the  numerous  exchanges  occasioned  by. this  quantity  of 
<  handisc  will  require  additional  currency,  not  amounting, 
million  of  dollars,  the  original  amount  of  the 
loan,  but  still  sufficing  to  keep  back  a  considerable  portion  of 
from  being  presented  for  redemption  at  the  bank 
30 
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counter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  amount  of  bills 
should  be  lent  to  furnish  tin-  manufacturers  with  1'ixcd  Capi- 
tal, the  additional  goods  brought  to  markn  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  might  not  exceed  $150,000,  and  but  a  small 
portion  of  tin*  bills  would  therefore  be  absorbed  into  the  cur- 
rency. 

If  the  paper  issues  of  the  banks  at  any  time  exceed  the  de- 
mands of  circulation,  there  follows  a  perpetual  rellux  of  tin* 
bank-bills,  which  will  soon  drain  the  specie  reserves,  and  ran 
b<-  (lucked  only  by  a  limitation  of  the  issues.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  bills  should  be  actually  presented  at  the  counter 
\\ith  a  demand  for  their  redemption  in  coin.  They  may  also 
be  returned  by  the  customers  of  the  banks,  who  make  deposits 
with  them,  or  return  them  in  payment  for  their  notes  which 
have  been  discounted  and  have  fallen  due.  For  illustration, 
we  may  go  back  to  the  case  of  the  supposed  bank,  with 
$  100,000  of  capital,  $  25,000  of  deposits,  and  $  50,000  of  cir- 
culation. We  may  suppose  the  daily  receipts  at  such  an 
institution  to  amount  to  $6,000,  one  half  of  this  sum  being 
lodged  on  deposit,  and  the  remainder  being  received  in  pay- 
ment of  the  advances  which  it  has  made,  or  the  notes  which 
it  has  discounted.  If  its  circulation  be  excessive,  the  stale  of 
the  money-market  not  requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  its  bills, 
the  greater  part  of  this  daily  receipt,  say  $  5,000,  may  be  in  its 
own  bills,  and  only  $  1,000  in  specie  and  in  the  bills  of  otln-r 
banks.  It  will  then  have  only  $1,000  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it  the  next  day,  and  cannot  safely  make  any  additional 
loan;  for  a  further  amount  of  its  own  bills  has  meanwhile 
been  paid  into  other  banks,  either  on  deposit  or  in  the  dis- 
charge of  loans,  and  in  its  settlement  with  these  banks,  t 
bill-  must  be  redeemed,  either  by  the  payment  of  specie,  or  by 
the  return  of  bills  which  they  have  issued.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  circulation  be  not  already  glutted  with  its  own 
'•s,  five  sixths  of  the  daily  receipts  may  be  in  specie  or  the 
bills  of  other  banks,  and  only  one  sixth  in  its  own  paper;  then, 
a  small  sum  b<  MIL:  reserved  for  exchange  of  bills  with  other 
banks,  the  institution  may  not  only  lend  over  $4,000  out  of 
the  former  day's  receipt,  but  may  safely  make  an  additional 
loan,  say  $  2,000,  in  its  own  notes. 

It  is  only  in  a  period  of  excitement,  during  a   commercial 
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crisis,  or  an  alarm  for  the  solvency  of  one  bank  or  of  all  the 
kuik  ,  '  otes  are  directly  brought  to  iU  counter  for  re- 

i  in  coin.     In  ordinary  time*,  the  real  limit  upon  the 
<>n  of  any  one  bank  i*  found  in  th«-  d.uh  Hettlenti 

iceount*  with  other  banks.  In  the  Clearing* Houses  re- 
ccndy  established  by  the  banks  both  in  New  York  and  Bos- 

cvery  bank  each  day  patents  all  the  hill*  of  the  other 
lu  whirh  it   has  collected  in  the  day'*  transactions!  and 
offsets  with  them  its  own  bills  which  have  been  paid  int<»  those 
banks;  only  the  balance,  whirh  is  comparatively  a  small  sum, 
is  settled  by  the  transfer  of  specie.     Any  redundancy  o: 
•  •••MI  issues  is  sore  to  be  followed  by  the  J.P 
Clea  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  it*  own  bills  than  it  has 

bills  of  other  banks  wherewith  to  redeem  them,  and  the  conse- 
nt necessity  of  paying  the  difference  in  gold  or  silver  «-. 
Checks  drawn  upon  it  against  deposits  must  be  met  in  the 
same  way.     When  a  bank  discounts  the  note  of  an  mdi\  idual, 

»es  not  necessarily  pay  out  its  own  notes.  The  borrower 
may  only  desire  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  on  de- 
posit  But  the  next  day,  perhaps,  he  has  to  redeem  or  pay  off 
another  note,  discounted  some  months  before  at  another  bank. 

•  :iy-  this  last  note  by  a  check  on  the  bank  from  which  he 
has  just  obtained  a  discount  :  and  this  bank  must  account  for 
the  amount  of  the  check  in  its  account  cum  m  with  the  other 
bank,  or  at  the  Clearing- House,  —  must  perhaps  pay  specie  for 
it.  1(< nee  we  perceive  the  necessity  to  which  the  banks  are 
subjected,  in  times  of  alarm  and  of  the  depression  of  credit,  of 
contracting  their  loans  and  discounts  in  order  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  their  bills  in  circulation.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  re- 
•trie*  '.vy  did  not  diminish  their  loans,  their  bills  would 

be  returned  to  them  MO  rapidly  as  to  exhaust  their  specie  re- 


Through  these  necessary  dealings  of  the  banks  with  each 
other,  they  become  the  guardians  of  each  other's  soKnu-y.  and 
are  connected  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  guaranty.  The  question  which  was  formerly  mm  h 
debated  in  this  country,  whether  the  banking  business  of  the 
oomm unity  would  be  more  safely  transacted  by  one  great  na- 
il bank,  resembling  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank  of 
France,  or  by  numerous  small  banks  of  comparatively  private 
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character  and  limited  resources,  as  in  the  present 
system,  is  one  of  no  substantive  importance.  As  our  small 
banks  necessarily  deal  with  each  other,  by  receiving  each  oth- 
er's bills  and  settling  their  mutual  accounts  every  day,  th<-\ 
are  virtually  bound  together  into  one  institution;  if  the  issues 
of  any  one  of  th.ir  number  become  excessive,  the  others  are 
flic  first  to  perceive  it,  and  are  the  first  losers  by  its  insolvency. 
This  remark  applies  to  them,  however,  only  in  their  single 
function,  as  banks  of  circulation;  tln-ir  other  two  functions,  of 
receiving  deposits  and  making  discounts,  may  be,  and  often 
are,  exercised  by  private  merchants  and  capitalists,  just  as  wll 
as  by  the  banks  themselves.  And  these  two  functions  coi 
tute  far  the  larger  part  of  the  banking  business.  In  those 
States  of  our  Union  where,  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
souri, there  is  but  one  State  bank,  which  monopolizes  the  issue 
of  bank-bills,  there  are  numerous  private  bankers,  as  they  are 
termed,  who  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  banking  and  ex- 
change business.  These  bankers  are  under  very  few  legal 
restrictions;  their  business  is  just  as' open  to  the  community 
as  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  The  office  of  issuing  bank- 
bills,  which  are  to  become  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, is  certainly  a  more  delicate  and  important  one ;  but  i  t  i  .< 
not  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  more  safely  performed  by  one 
institution,  than  by  many.  If  the  transactions  of  one  ^ 
bank  are  more  publicly  known  and  closely  scrutinized,  and  if 
it  can  be  managed  by  a  few  persons  of  high  reputation  for 
probity,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  so  the  consequences  of 
failure  would  be  more  general  and  more  disastrous.  It  would 
not  be  watched  by  any  rival  institution  deeply  interested  in 
an  early  detection  of  its  insolvency.  Massachusetts  has  169 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  58  millions,  and  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  less  than  23  millions.  If  all  this  bn  -i- 
ness  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  institution,  <• 
the  rumor  that  it  was  in  danger  would  create  a  panic  that 
would  paralyze  the  business  of  the  whole  State,  and  its  actual 
failure  would  occasion  almost  universal  bankruptcy.  But 
under  the  present  system,  the  unsoundness  of  one  ban; 
quickly  detected,  and  the  rotten  member  is  easily  lopped  off 
without  shaking  public  confidence,  or  doing  more  than  slight 
injury  to  very  few  individuals.  The  average  circulation  of  a 
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Massachusetts  bank  is  but  little  over  $  133,000,  and  that  of 
the  largest  banks  does  not  equal  half  a  million.    There  are 
many  private  merchants  whose  liabilities  greatly  exceed 
amount,  and  whose  failure  would  be  a  more  serious  shock  to 
And  the  oases  of  insolvency  are  proportionally 
im.rr  num.-r.Mi.  ;uu,.i.L'  ih«-  I.HT.  h;int~  th:ui  among  the  baakij 
lie  latter,  there  have  not  been  more  than  half  a  down  fail- 
ores  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

V-'iiin-   .   in    !.»•    mop-  ••rron.-MU-    th:mtli--   60Himon    npinM 

that  the  banks  are  able  to  increase  their  loans,  and  augment 
their  dreolat  pleasure,  or  according  to  their  own  ideas 

hut  is  safe  and  expeili  There  are  no  other  funds  from 

which  loans  can  be  made  but  ( 1. )  the  capital,  (2.)  the  :i 
age  amount  of  the  deposits,  and  (3.)  the  excess  of  the  circula- 
tion over  the  specie  reserve.     The  first  of  these  is  a  fixed 

•itiiy,  determined  by  the  charter  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 
.mmimt  of  the  second  depends  upon  the  number  of  the 
customers  of  the  bank,  and  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
business ;  the  deposits  are  made  up  by  those  who  need  to  have 
money  at  hand,  or  within  call,  as  it  were,  but  have  no  imme- 
diate occasion  to  use  it,  and  though  their  deposits  are  com 
ally  being  withdrawn  and  replaced,  or  transferred  from  one 
person's  credit  to  another's,  their  average  amount  is  nearly  a 
.juuntity,  and,  after  a  little  experience,  can  be  easily  de- 
i       rii«-  thin!  fund,  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
variiihlr.  is  in  truth  as  much  a  fixed  quantity  as  either  of  thr 
others.     We  have  seen  that  a  reflux  of  the  bank  issues  is 
always  steadily  going  on,  not  through  their  presentation  for 
sper:  ugh  the  receipts  in  deposit  and  in  pay 

the  loans  and  discounts  \vhi<  h  have  come  to  maturity.     The 
bank  can  do  nothing  to  lessen  or  retard  this  reflux,  except  by 

i lushing  the  issue  of  the  bill*.  If  it  should  suddenly  and 
incautiously  enlarge  its  issues  to-day,  there  would  be  an  equiv- 
alent augmentation  of  the  reflux  to-morrow ;  for  as  the  conv 
nmniu  was  previously  supplied  with  currency  enough  for 
usual  exchanges,  the  additional  amount  of  money  thus  thrown 
market  must  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
would  have  no  immediate  occasion  to  use  it,  but  would  lodge 

ii  deposit  in  the  banks,  and  it  would  thus  be 
returned  to  the  source  whence  it  came. 

ao« 
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Experience  as  Well    U    t  henry  confirms  this  Ft  at  eiucnt .       The 

rim-  which  "denies  to  banks  any  power  of  increasing  their 
circulation  except  as  a  consequence  of,  and  in  proportion  to, 
an  increase  of  the  business  to  be  done."  is  supported,  says  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  "by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  the  country 
bankers  who  have  been  examined  before  successive  Parliamen- 
tary committees  on  the  subject.  They  all  bear  testimony 
that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  'the  amount  of  their  issues 
is  exclusively  regulated  by  the  extent  of  local  dealings  and  <  \ 
penditure  in  their  respective  districts,  fluctuating  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  production  and  price;  and  that  they  neither  can 
increase  their  issues  beyond  the  limits  which  the  range  of  such 
dealings  and  expenditure  prescribes,  without  the  certainty  of 
having  their  notes  immediately  returned  to  them,  nor  dimin- 
ish them,  but  at  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  the  vacancy  being 
filled  up  from  some  other  source.' "  Thus  Mr.  Anderson,  man- 
ager of  the  Glasgow  Union  Banking  Company,  when  asked 
by  a  Parliamentary  committee,  if  the  extraordinary  advances 
made  by  the  banks  in  a  season  of  pressure  did  not  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  country  generally,  answered,  "  Those  notes 
which  we  pay  out,  do  not  remain  out;  they  must  be  paid  back. 
either  to  us  or  to  some  other  bank,  in  the  shape  of  deposits, 
till  they  are  to  be  used,  and  they  do  not  increase  the  perma- 
nent circulation  of  the  country  unless  for  a  day  or  two,  scarcely 
even  for  a  day."  As  a  bank  cannot  issue  its  own  bills  to  any 
great  extent  without  making  additional  loans  and  discounts,  it 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  bills  must  remain 
out  at  least  a  day  or  two,  before  they  find  their  way  back ;  for 
if  they  were  returned  even  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  brink 
would  have  nothing  wherewith  to  redeem  them  except  the 
notes  which  it  had  just  discounted,  and  which  have  still  from 
two  to  six  months  to  run. 

Accidental  circumstances,  indeed,  sometimes  enable  a  bank 
to  pay  out  a  considerable  amount  in  its  own  bills,  taking  in 
return,  not  notes  or  drafts  which  will  mature  some  months 
hence,  but  securities  that  are  immediately  convertible  ;  a  bank. 
for  instance,  is  sometimes  requested  to  furnish  small  hills,  of 
the  denomination  of  $10  and  under,  in  exchange  for  a  sinirlc 
$  1,000  note  of  another  bank.  These  bills  of  a  low  denomina- 
tion, being  needed  to  effect  small  payments,  pass  almost  imme- 
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the  hands  of  retail  deafen,  who  are  consequently 

>led  to  collect  and  deposit  an  equivalent  amount,  either  io 

«•  very  WIN  or  in  others  of  the  same  tenor.     These  dealers 

may  deposit  in  several  different  banks,  and  the  result  will  be, 

the  I. ill*  will  be  immediately  returned  to  the 

\  which  issued  them,  while  the  remaining  portion  will  drive 

11,  or  force  back  upon  their  issuers,  an  eqniva- 

tiiu  ui  the  bill*  of  other  banks.    The  operation  u. 

ursian  to  some  extent  the  circulation  of  one  bank  at  the 

««p«j»««  of  the  others ;  it  will  not  augment  the  general  circula- 

ti.-ii  ft  the  country. 

The  doctrine  \vhir)i  I  h  ive  endeavored  to  establish,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  following  propositions. 

I.  'I'1.--  <-urrency  of  any  commercial  nation,  whether  it  con* 
sista  exclusively  of  specie,  or  of  a  mixture  of  specie  with  bank- 
t-ilU  redeemable  in  specie  on  demand,  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  the  population,  and 
lie  perfection  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  commerce, 
as  compared  with  the  trade,  population,  and  financial  arrange- 
ments of  all  other  commercial  nations ;  the  necessary  equalixa- 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  in  different  countries, 
through  th<>  operations  of  international  trade,  is  at  once  the 
result  and  the  proof  of  this  equal  distri tuition  of  the  total  cur- 
rency of  the  commercial  world  among  all  commercial  nations, 
xact  proportion  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  each. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
laws,  prices  are  equalized  through  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  any  one  nation,  and  each  city  and  town  is  consequently 
supplied  with  its  due  proportional  share  of  the  total  currency 
of  that  country.  This  distribution  of  money  is  a  self-adjusting 
process,  not  requiring  any  interference  of  legislation,  or  any 
efforts  of  individuals  or  associations  specially  directed  to  the 
purpose.  Laisscz  faire. 

ixed  currency  consisting  of  specie  and  convert- 
bank-bills,  the  amount  of  bank-bills  of  any  given  dcnonii- 
11  which  n  mainf  in  circulation  is  determined  exclusively 
by  the  convenience,  the  feelings  and  preferences  at  the  time, 
lie  people  among  whom  they  circulate,  wholly  irrespective 
ie  regulations  and  the  efforts  of  the  institutions  which  issue 
these  bills,— pro  aly  that  they  issue  them  freely,  or  do 
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not  arbitrarily  keep  the  supply  below  the  amount  which  the 
community  is  wilting  and  desirous  to  receive.  Tin  lunk-  may 
create  a  deficiency,  but  they  cannot  create  an  excess,  in  the 
circulation  of  such  bills.  In  tin*  numerous  payments  which 
are  daily  made  at  the  banks,  cither  in  deposit  or  in  liquidation 
of  notes,  that  element  of  the  currency,  be  it  specie  or  bills, 
which  is  least  in  demand,  least  adapted  to  the  present  \\ , 
and  convenience  of  the  people,  will  predominate,  and  will  tlm> 
be  quickly  eliminated  from  the  active  circulation,  till  tin-  ratio 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  currency  is  reduced  to  thai  point 
which  the  popular  will  requires.  As  the  daily  payments  into 
the  banks  must,  on  an  average,  just  equal  the  daily  payments 
out  of  them,  no  effort  or  contrivance  of  the  bank  managers  can 
avert  this  result.  They  may  pay  out,  they  usually  do  pay  out, 
nothing  but  bills,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  only  hills 
are  paid  in  :  and  thus  the  proportion  of  bills  to  specie  continu- 
ing in  circulation  remains  unaltered.  But  if  a  panic  respec 
the  solvency  of  the  banks  should  be  created,  besides  the  usual 
payments  in  deposit  and  in  liquidation  of  notes,  bills  will  be 
presented  at  the  counter  to  be  cashed,  or  redeemed  in  specie  ; 
and  thus  the  proportion  of  coin  in  active  circulation  is  rapidly 
augmented.  After  the  panic  has  subsided,  finding  th:r 
much  coin  is  inconvenient,  on  account  of  its  weight  and  bulk. 
and  the  trouble  of  counting  it,  specie  will  be  freely  paid  in  on 
deposit ;  and  then  the  bank  payments  in  bills  will  quickly  re- 
store the  usual  amount  of  paper  to  the  currency. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  thus  stated :  — 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  currency  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  international  trade,  or  by  the  equalization  of  the 
prices  of  commodities  throughout  the  commercial  world;  and 
th«-  proportion  of  bank-bills  to  specie  in  a  mixed  current 
determined  by  the  convenience  and  the  wishes  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Mr.  Tooke,  the  able  advocate  in  England  of  what  is  called 
"the  banking  principle,"  in  opposition  to  "the  currency  prin- 
ciple,"  states  a  portion  of  his  conclusions  in  the  folio  v. 
manner :  — 

"  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  banks  of  issue,  including  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  make  any  direct  addition  to  the  amount 
of  notes  circulating  in  their  respective  districts,  however  dis- 
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pow«l  they  may  be  to  do  to.     In  the  competition  of  bank*  of 
•ii'-ir  !<>tes,theje  may  be  an  extension  of  the 
no  one  or  more  of  them  in  a  large  district,  bat 
.  1  v  ln»  by  displacing  the  note*  of  rival  banks. 

in  the  power  of  banks  of  issue  dfinnpty  to 

the  total  amount  of  the  circulation  ;  particular  bonks 

may  withhold  loans  and  discounts,  and  may  refuse  any  longer 

their  own  notes  ;  but  their  notes  so  withdrawn  will  be 

the  notes  of  other  banks,  or  by  « 
:tl<  nlnted  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

•h.-r  tin-  roiiniry  bank-  nor  the  Bank  of  England 

hart*  it  in  th.-ir  power  to  make  additional  issues  of  their  paper 

banking  resources.     All  advances  by  way 

>un  or  discount,  when  the  circulation  is  already  full,  can 

be  made  by  banks  of  issue  in  the  same  way  as  by  non- 

issuing  banks,  out  of  their  own  capital  or  that  of  their  dcpos- 

In  r\pl:m:itii.ii  of  th«*  OII!N  e  truth  of  these 

ipl«S  I  borrow  again  from  Mr.  Tooke's  able  pamphlet 
!v  pl:m*ibl«»  argument."   h.-  >:iy-.  I   h:ivr  met 

with,  for  a  distinction  between  issuing  and  non-issuing  banks, 
in  th<>ir  tendency  to  issue  money  in  excess,  (meaning,  if  trans- 
lated into  correct  language,  'to  make  advances  of  capital  in 
excess,*)  is,  th  it  in  the  competition,  either  of  new  banks  of 
issue  to  get  a  portion  of  the  ««fartfag  circulation,  or  of  estab- 
lished banks  to  get  an  increased  share  at  the  expense  of  neigh- 
boring banks,  they  are  induced,  with  a  view  of  getting  < 
th<  ir  notes,  to  make  advances  to  an  undue  extent,  and  upon 

ilicient  securities.  This,  I  think,  may  be  admitted  as  trn* 
to  some  extent;  and  to  this  extent  there  may  be  sufficient 
ground  for  making  whatever  regulations  should  be  thought 
advisable  to  guard  against  malversation  of  banks  generally, 
more  stringent  as  against  banks  of  issue."  f  But  the  object  of 

regulations  adopted  t  ;>iurpose  would  be,  not  to  di- 

minish the  amount  of  bank-bills  in  circulation,  but  to  confine 

iisue  of  >  solvent  and  well-regulated  institutions 

conducted  upon  sound  banking  principles. 
The  greatest  abuse  of  the  banking  system  here  in  A  marina 

*  Tooke  on  (At  Ora*  JVurij*,  p.  1  ».  t  JW,  p.  tft. 
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-ists  in  the  unrestricted  competition  of  th«>  hanks  with  each 
r  in  the  attempts  made  by  each  one  to  force  its  own  bills 
>  circulation.  To  understand  the  artifices  adopted  for  iliis 
end,  we  must  revert  10  the  distinction  already  explained  be- 
tween the  peculiar  office  performed  by  bills  of  a  hii:h.  :md  by 
those  of  a  low,  denomination.  The  smaller  notes,  not  exce. -<i- 
ing  the  value  of  $  10  each,  circulate  chiefly  in  the  tran>a<  tions 
of  the  consumers  with  the  retail  dealers  and  with  each  other, 
in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  in  the  thousand  petty  trai 
tions  which  make  up  the  whole  business  of  life  for  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  large  commercial  operations.  These  small 
bills  often  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  effecting  a  multitude  of 
small  payments,  and  remaining  out  of  the  bank  a  long  time, 
before  they  are  at  last  collected  by  some  small  dealer,  and  re- 
turned to  a  bank  on  deposit,  often  in  a  dirty  and  worn  condi- 
tion. The  larger  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  embracing  nearly 
all  that  exceed  $  10  each,  circulate  only  among  dealers,  the 
largest  of  all  only  among  wholesale  dealers,  and  generally  do 
not  effect  more  than  one  payment  before  they  are  returned  to 
the  bank;  often  they  are  only  carried  from  one  bank  to  an- 
other, and  then  they  are  exchanged  in  the  first  settlement  at 
the  Clearing-House,  and  do  not  properly  pass  into  circulation 
at  all.  It  is  only  through  the  small-note  circulation,  then,  that 
a  bank  can  keep  out  any  considerable  amount  of  its  bills. 
The  extent  of  this  circulation  would  properly  depend  upon  tin- 
comparative  population  of  the  district  to  which  the  bank  be- 
longs, and  not  upon  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  that 
district,  except  it  be  business  of  a  particular  kind.  Thus, 
ma  mi  fa  <  -tuners  and  other  persons  employing  a  large  number  of 
operatives  have  occasion  to  pay  out  weekly  a  considerable  sum 
in  wages,  and,  needing  small  bills  for  this  purpose,  can  usually 
obtain  a  discount  at  the  bank  on  very  favorable  terms,  or  when 
all  other  applicants  would  be  refused.  The  officers  of  rail- 
roads, and  others  who  have  occasion  to  receive  a  great  number 
of  small  payments,  can  distribute  many  small  bills  in  "  making 
change  "  for  the  larger  bills  which  are  tendered  to  them  ;  and 
these  also  can  obtain  discounts  on  easy  terms,  sometimes  on 
doubtful  security.  Some  banks  will  even  make  loans  to  ap- 
plicants from  distant  places,  on  express  condition  that  the  bills 
received  shall  be  carried  away,  and  not  be  paid  into  any  bank 
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at  UM-  lir-t  instance,  bat  be  distributed  in  amall  tnnit  as  ooca- 

>  may  arise.     As  only  applicant*  of  doubtful  credit  or  in 

tened  circumstances  would  consent  to  buy  the  favors  of 

the  banks  on  such  terms,  it  is  obvious  that  such  practices  can 

be  carried  on  only  at  great  baxard. 

The  difference  between  the  large-note  and  small-note  cur- 
rency may  be  further  illustrated  t>\  tti<»  difference  between 
raetr  i  and  country  banks,  in  respect  to  the  amouir 

their  biUs  which  they  are  able  to  keep  in  circulation 
Massaohnsufti,  the  Boston  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
nearly  thirty-thm*  millions,  have  a  circulation  <>f  only  seven 
million*:  the*  banks  out  of  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  only 
twenty-ni\  million-,  have  a  circulation  of  15j  millions.  More 
precisely,  the  Boston  banks  hav«-  .lar  in  « in  ulation  to 

every  $4.58  of  capital ;  for  the  country  bunk*,  the  proper 
is  one  to  every  $  1.66.     The  reason  tor  this  great  difference  is, 
that  the  BoMon  banks  supply  a  small-note  currency  for  a  pop- 
>ly  150,000;  the  country  banks  for  a  population 
ibering  at  least  835,000.     The  contrast  would  be  still  more 
atrikini:    it  the  icturns  frnafrfrd  us  to  distinguish  large  notes 
from  small  ones ;  it  would  probably  be  found,  that  the  larger 
part  of  th--  country-bank  currency  consists  of  bills  not  exceed- 
ing on  an  average  $  10  in  value,  while  most  of  the  Boston 
eolation  is  in  bills  of  $  20  and  upwards.     So  small  an  amount 
of  a«  •:-.-•  currency  for  so  great  a  commerce  as  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  New  England  is  enough  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
Tooke's  statement,  that      the  great  bulk  of  .the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  and  adjusted  by  settlements 
or  sets-off  of  debts  and  credits,  the  written  evidences  of  which 
are  in  bills  of  exchange,  (including  in  that  term  all  promissory 
*  payable  to  order  after  date,)  while  current  payments  for 
what  are  called  cash  sales  are  mostly  made  by  checks ;  the  ul- 
timate balance  only,  arising  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  such  trans- 
ins,  requiring  liquidation  in  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  bank-notes. 

The  banks  in  England  cannot  issue  bills  of  a  lower  denomi- 
nation than  five  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  $  25 ;  the  Bank  of 
France  issues  none  below  500  francs,  or  nearly  $  100.     In  both 
those  countries,  therefore,  the  currency  which  is  in  the  hands 
lie  common  people,  and  by  which  all  small  payments  are 
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•'•<!,  consists  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver ;  bank-notes  are 
Mied  to  the  operations  of  trade,  chiefly  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  to  the  expenditures  of  the  government  and  of  per- 
sons of  considerable  fortune. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  similar  policy  ought  not 
to  be  generally  adopted  in  this  country ;  whether,  at  any  rate, 
the  circulation  of  bank-bills  of  a  lower  denomination  than  s  10 
ought  not  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  evident  from  what 
precedes,  that  I  regard  a  well-regulated  bank  currency,  convert- 
ible into  specie  on  demand,  as  a  cheap  and  convenient  substi- 
tute in  part  for  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  as  a  n 
sary  instrument  of  commerce;  and  that  the  evils  commonly 
attributed  to  it,  of  being  liable  to  issue  in  excess,  and  thereby 
of  causing  violent  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  total  cur- 
rency, and  ruinous  flu< -tuations  in  prices,  are  imaginary,  no 
such  issue  in  excess  being  possible  so  long  as  the  bank-  eon 
tiiiue  to  redeem  their  bills  in  coin.  But  a  small-note  CUJTCIK  y 
cannot  be  well  regulated ;  the  profits  resulting  from  its  issue 
being  considerable,  there  is  a  keen  competition  among  the 
banks  to  obtain  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  business, 
and  this  competition  leads  to  injurious  and  hazardous  prac- 
tices, whereby  the  solvency  of  these  institutions  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  whole  system  are  perilled.  Such  a  currency  is  safe 
only  when  it  is  backed  by  sufficient  specie  reserves;  but  as 
there  is  a  loss  of  interest  on  such  reserves,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  reduce  them  to  narrower  limits  than  prud« 
would  warrant.  The  circulation  of  some  of  the  country  bank.- 
in  Massachusetts  is  to  the  specie  in  their  vaults  as  more  than 
forty  to  one.  It  is  true,  that  a  portion  of  the  specie  which  is 
the  guaranty  of  their  circulation  is  lodged  in  the  Boston  ha , 
but  the  aggregate  bank  circulation  of  the  State  is  to  the  aggre- 
gate specie  reserve  as  more  than  five  to  one,  a  proportion 
which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  whole,  and 
which,  as  this  reserve  is  very  unequally  distributed,  is  certainly 
pregnant  with  danger  to  many.  Each  bank,  looking  only  to 
its  own  safety,  and  not  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  system,  re- 
lies upon  the  aid  of  the  other  banks,  in  case  of  specie  l>< •ini: 
suddenly  demanded  of  it  to  any  considerable  extent  :  it  ir 
for  instance,  $100,000  in  bills,  when  it  has  less  than  .  :j.nno 
in  coin,  because  it  knows  that,  if  an  emergency  should 
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••uaily  obtain  $30,000,  cither  in  coin  or  bills,  from  the 
neifr  or  associate  banks,     80  it  could,  if  the  emergency 

were   :i   limited  imc.  Tint  p.  rilled  only  it-   n'.vn    sjJbly,      Hut    if 

'•  were  a  general  run  n|><>n  nil  the  banks,  such  as  might 
easily  be  produced  in  a  time  of  pressure  by  the  reported  insol- 
vency of  two  or  three  of  them,  each  one  would  be  obliged  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  could  render  no  m  comapond* 

ents  or  neighbors.  Though  the  run,  then,  might  not  be  ex- 
tensive  enough  to  appear  serious  in  the  out*  t,  it  might  still 
suffice  to  break  the  country  banks  in  the  State;  and 

ilarm  being  thus  quickened  into  a  panic,  the  demand  for 
\\onld  M>  rapidly  increase,  that  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  p  would  inevitably  ensue.     It  was  thus  that  all 

the  banks  were  compelled  to  suspend  in  May,  1837.     At  that 
t  of  the  banks  in  New  England,  and  many  of  those 
in  t  States,  were  in  what  would  be  usually  considered 

as  u  .  -..MM.!  condition  :  they  had  suffered  no  extraordi- 

nary losses,  their  capitals  were  unimpaired,  and  their  specie 
rescues  bore  the  ordinary  ratio  t,,  their  circulation.    But  it 
was  a  time  of  great  financial  distress, — there* 
speculative  fever  that  had  reached  its  crisis.     While  the  \ 

iind  was  in  thi*  excited  state,  the  failure  of  a  few  really 
insolvent  banks  in  the  Middle  States  gave  a  direction  to  the 

,  and  an  immediate  and  total  suspension  became  inevita- 

l.!e.     As  fast  as  the  news  spread,  the  banks,  conscious  of  their 

to  meet  a  storm,  closed  their  doors  before  the  run 

upon  tin-in  could  l»cgin.     Though  perfectly  provided  for  ordi • 

•  •her.  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  first  gust 

of  a  tempest     But  the  act  was  only  a  suspension ;  it  was  not 

After  the  alarm  had  had  time  to  subside,  the 

banks  reopened  their  doors,  and,  here  in  New  England  at  least, 

<>nc  in  tiny  of  th-m  failed  to  redeem  every  penny  of  its 

In  reference  to  bank  currency,  what  the  public  need  to  be 
guarded  against  is  not  the  occasional  mismanagement  or  fraud- 
ulent coi  t  few  MI  it utions;  against  these,  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  other  banks,  and  the  general  severity  of  the  laws 
against  fraud,  are  a  sufficient  protection.  The  great  evil  is  the 
general  insecurity  of  the  whole  system  in  a  time  of  pressure ; 
and  this  evil  cannot  be  obviated  so  long  as  there  is  a  bounty 
31 
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upon  the  diminution  of  the  specie  rearm -.  and  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  the  small-note  currency.     Our  present  system  tin 
the  bulk  of  the  circulation  into  the  hands  of  tin   community  in 
genera],  —  that  is,  of  persons  who  have  no  concern  with  thr 
bank-  in  their  ordinary  transactions,  who  havr  little  to  do  with 
commerce,  who  know  nothing  of  thr  circumstances  on  which 
thr  safety  of  the  currency  depends,  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
panic,  and  are  apt  to  adopt,  when  alarmed,  only  nidi   meas- 
ure.- as  will  increase  thr  danger.      There  is  a  saving  of  r\p< 
as  we  have  shown,  in  the  substitution  of  bank  paper 
and  silver  coin;  but  this  is  not  a  saving  of  expense  for  the  U.dy 
of  the  people.     It  accrues  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  tin- 
banks,  and  of  the  customers  of  the  hanks,  —  that  is,' of  tin- 
trading  community  and  the  capitalists.     It  is  a  saving  made 
through  thr  people,  but  not  for  the  people,  who  do  not  profit 
by  it,  except  in  some  small  measure,  by  an  increase  of  con 
irnre  in  the  use  of  a  currency  which  is  not  burdensome  b\ 
weight  and  bulk.     Common  justice   requires,  then,  that    the 
people  should  be  protected  against  the  slightest  risk  in  the 
of  this  currency.     It  should  be  made  to  them  as  secure  as  tin- 
coin  which  its  circulation  deprives  them  of;  and  this  is  ol>\i- 
ously  impossible,  so  long  as  the  occurrence  of  a  financial  j 
sure  may  at  any  time  drive  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  how- 
ever well  managed,  to  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.     Ba  n  k  - 
are  now  instituted  where  the  exigencies  of  commerce  do  not 
call  for  them,  —  in  small  towns,  where  there  is  little  trade  and 
little  surplus  capital,  —  in  order  only  to  profit  by  the  circula- 
tion of  small  bills,  which  can  be  put  forth  in  large  amounts  in 
such  neighborhoods.     They  are  country  banks  only  in  name 
and  ostensible  location,  their  capital  being  generally  furnished 
by  merchants  and  bankers  from  a  distance,  and  often  lent  out 
again  in  large  sums  to  the  stockholders  themselves.     Cut  off 
the  small-note  currency,  and  such  institutions,  which  are  estab- 
lished on  false  pretences,  even  if  they  are  not  fraudulent  in  in- 
ion,  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  the  banking  business  proper 
would  be  conducted  only  in  cities  and  large  towns,  by  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  directly  interested  in  it,  and 
who  alone  would  be  affected  by  its  fluctuations.     Banks  would 
no  longer  be  the  objects  of  popular  jealousy  and  dislike.     They 
would  be  regarded  as  exclusively  commercial    institutions, 
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whose  operations  no  more  concern  the  public  at  large  than 
those  of  the  stock  exchange. 

great  obstacle  in  this  country  to  the  prohibition  of  a 
1-m.te  r.  iependent  legislation  of  the  differ- 

If  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  should  forbid  the 
issue  of  :i  leas  sum  than  $10  by  its  own  banks,  its 

•n!d  immediately  be  flooded  by  small  n..».  -  from  the 

r  New  England  States,  the  banks  in  \vhi< -h.  b.-in-  n-liered 

1  be  able  to  send  out  a  much  larger 

nut  of  '».    The  Federal  government 

nig  no  power  under  the  Constitut  nterfere  in  such  a 

case  •!'  MII a  11  notes  could  be  effectually  prohib- 

y  by  concert  among  the  individual  States:   and  this 

Id  re, pure  greater  unanimity  of  action  by  the  different  leg- 

i  can  reasonably  be  expected 
All  the  expedients  which  have  been  devised 
t  small-note  circulation  are  instil!  -ecause  they  are 

directed  against  the  q  -Vom  \vhi«-h  tliere  i-  uny  real 

appr  i  of  danger;  they  arc  fortifications  of  a   j 

ously  menaced.     They  are  exped 

lessen  the  amount  of  the  small-note  currency,  nor  to  provide 
against  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
and  a  consequent  cl-  >u  of  the  whole  currency,  but  to 

ite  tin-  ri-k  of  insol  more  banks,  and  to 

in*  ultimate  redemption  of  their  bills  even  \\heri 
insolvent.     Thi*   last  purpose  would  be  sutii- 
inswered  by  giving  a  priority  of  payment  to 

the  bill-holders,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  assets  of  an  insol- 
•  bank  are  large  enough  to  redeci  .  though 

to  pay  off  its  deposits  and  other  liabilities :  and  extraordi- 
nary cases  are  provi  by  the  penalties  enacted  against 

The  Safety  Fund  system,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  kind  of 

ual  insurance  by  the  banks  of  ea«  .-illation  :  all 

compelled  to  contribute  a  small  proportion  of  their  capi* 

rm  a  general  fun  ;  which  the  hilN  of  an  i: 

bank  were  to  be  reden  Phis  was  a  tax  imposed 

1-re^ula  -us  to  moke  up  for  the  frauds 

<  es  of  their  rivals;  it  offered  no  security  against 

occurrence  of  a  general  panic  and  a  general  suspension. 
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Another  expedient,  now  adopted  in  many  States,  is  to  author- 
ize any  association  for  banking  purposes  to  issue  notes  of  any 
denomination,  from  one  dollar  upwards,  on  condit ion  of  mak- 
ing a  deposit  with  the  State  authorities  of  public  ,ort- 
gages,  and  other  good  securities,  to  an  amount,  at  their  present 
market  value,  equal  to  that  of  the  notes  which  they  propose  to 
circulate.  This  deposit  is  a  guaranty  for  the  ultimate  secunu 
of  their  issues,  which  sort  of  guaranty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  What  is  needed  is  security  for  the  htimrt/intf 
convertibility  of  hank  currency,  without  which,  in  a  general 
panic,  it  may  undergo  great  depreciation,  though  there  is  j 
tive  assurance  that  the  notes  will  u/tiniafrh/  be  redeemed  in 
full.  To  allow  mortgages  of  real  estate  to  form  a  portion  of 
this  State  deport  i s  especially  unwise ;  for  mortgages,  as 
have  seen,  because  the  sums  for  which  they  are  granted  cannot 
be  realixcd  till  after  long  delay,  do  not  form  a  safe  basis  on 
which  the  banks  could  make  ordinary  discounts.  As  to  the 
State  stocks  and  other  public  securities,  Mr.  Gouge  properly 
observes,  "  The  mischief  is,  that  they  are  least  available  when 
they  are  most  wanted ;  the  very  causes  which  might  prc 
the  banks  from  redeeming  their  issues  promptly,  would  cause 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  and  mortgages  on  the  ultimate 
security  of  which  their  notes  have  been  issued."  In  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  or  after  a  general  suspension  of  specie  pay 
ments,  many  such  stocks  and  securities  might  become  entirely 
unsalable. 

The  Sub- Treasury  system,  as  it  is  called,  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1846,  as  a  means  of  divorcing  the  fiscal  operation-  of 
the  Federal  government  from  the  banks,  and  of  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  a  currency  consisting  exclusively  of  irold 
and  silver,  is  ludicrously  insufficient  for  this  last  purpu  <  .  to 
effect  which  it  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  the  rude  and 
operosc  plan  of  requiring  aU  payments  to  or  by  the  United 
States  to  be  made  entirely  in  specie.  The  balance  which  re- 
mains at  any  time  in  the  hand<  of  the  government  must  con- 
sist exclusively  of  coin,  and  be  deposited  in  vaults  and  *•.-. 
under  the  strict  injunction  that  it  must  not  be  put  to  any  use, 
or  appb'ed  to  any  beneficial  purpose  whatsoever.  In  v. 
manner  this  Him,  varying  during  the  last  few  years  from  20 
to  25  millions  of  dollars,  thus  lying  dead  and  unproduc 
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guarded  by  thick  walla  and  iron  grate*,  can  promote  or  expe- 

the  general  adop  i  specie  currency,  it  is  difficult  to 

imagine.    The  mere  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  idle  deposit, 

uloVn  and  great  fluctuations  in  arot» 

under  thr  varying  ratio  of  the  government  receipt*  to  the  gov- 
eminent  expenditures,  would  of  itself  be  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  safe  establishment  of  a  metallic  currency;  the  money* 
market  would  be  subject  at  any  tim<-  to  a  dangerous  expansion 
or  contraction  from  tl  uitary  movements  of  the  national 

treasury.     Besides,  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  govern  i 
are  necessarily  <  •  deals  in  very  large 

sums,  such  as  most  easily  and  naturally  assume  the  shape  of 
paper  evidences  of  debt,  transfers  of  book  credits,  and  other 
modes  of  settling  accounts  and  effecting  current   payments 
tip-  necessity  of   moving,  or  even  counting,  large 
amounts  of  specie.     It  is  in  the  numerous  petty  transactions 
•rtlinary  life  among  common  people,  that  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  gold  and  silver  coin  cease  to  be  an  encumbrance, 
that  the  want  of  the  perfect  security  which  it  affords  is 
ously  felt.     A  metallic  currency  would  be  a  boon  to  the  lower 
classes,  bat  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  State.     According 
ite  admission  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  the  Sub-Treas- 
has  occasioned  only  a  very  limited  circulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  —  "  chiefly  from  the  public  depositories  to  the  banks,  and 
back  again  from  the  banks  to  the  public  depositories." 

In  -pi:.-  of   numerous  and  jealous  restrictions  in  the  law, 
large  suras  will  be  received  and  paid  out  by  the  same  office, 
lie  same  day,  in  some  more  easy  and  compendious  form 
than  by  a  double  transfer  of  coin,  or  by  rolling  kegs  of  specie 
out  of  the  door,  and  then  rolling  them  in  aijnin  :  and  the  busi- 
ness of  exchange  between  distant  portions  of  the  country  will 
be  conducted  without  the  actual  transportation  of  the  precious 
tls,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.     The  law  requires,  for 
i  nee,  that  all  sums  should  be  received  and  paid  in  gold  or 
silver ;  but  the  law  cannot  prevent  A,  a  creditor  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  just  received  a  draft  for  $  10,000  on  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  New  York,  from  selling  that  draft  to  B,  a  mer- 
chant who  has  occasion  to  pay  the  government  that  sum  on 
account  of  the  duties  on  a  cargo  of  goods,  and  who  finds  it 
more  ci>  ver  the  draft  than  to  employ  a  hone 
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and  dray  to  carry  the  specie.     In  u>  such  transact; 

the  Sub-Treasury  is  only   a   con\cnien!  1    for  the 

creditors  of  the  1'mted  States,  and  the  government  draft<  ujx)n 
it  ar  •  ptionable  evidences  of  del»t.  or  Mrtificatefl  of  de- 

posit,  which,  being  indorsed  OVCI  from  one  person  to  another, 
may  cili-ci  many  settlements  of  accounts  between  indi\  idiials, 
before  they  are  finally  paid  into  the  treasury  as  ordinal -\ 
ceipts  of  custom-duties.  Nay,  the  government  it^«  i 
own  convenience  in  transporting  fund-  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  has  been  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dday,  risk,  and  expense  <>f  tlie  actual  conveyance  of  specie,  to 
drive  a  trallie  in  these  drafts,  thus  performing  a  service  lor 
others  while  receiving  a  favor  for  itself.  "For  example,"  says 
Mr.  Gouge,  "a  person  in  Washington  city  wishes  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  New  York.  He  deposits  the  gold  or  silver 
in  the  ireasury  office  at  Washington,  and  receives  an  order  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  assistant 
treasurer  at  New  York.  In  this  way,  the  government  is  sa\ . -d 
the  expense  of  bringing  gold  and  silver  from  New  York  to 
Washington  city,  and  private  individuals  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing gold  and  silver  from  Washington  city  to  New  York."  In 
fact,  the  practice  was  soon  instituted  "of  assigning  tran.-fer 
drafts  to  bankers,  brokers,  and  others,  and  allowing  them  tin- 
use  of  the  money  for  such  time  as,  it  may  be  supposed,  will 
compensate  them  for  the  expense  of  transporting  specie  from 

one  depository  to  another At  the  commencement  of 

the  system,  some  seventy  or  eighty  days  were  allowed  for  car- 
rying money  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  but  the  time 
was  gradually  prolonged,  so  that  from  100  to  135  days  \ 
consumed  in  transporting  the  public  money  from  the  deposi- 
tory at  New  York  to  the  depository  at  Washington."  Tin 
transfers  thus  made  within  a  period  of  twenty-eight  month.- 
exceeded  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  money  was  out  of 
the  treasury  depositories  on  an  average  about  sixty  days.  In 
respect  to  this  function  of  transfer,  the  Sub- Treasury  is  only  a 
great  exchange  bank,  though  it  performs  gratuitously  the  ser- 
vices for  which  other  exchange  brokers  charge  a  premium.  In- 
stead of  divorcing  the  treasury  from  the  banks,  therefore,  the 
institution  is  itself  a  bank,  —  a  very  ill-constituted  one,  how- 
ever, performing  in  a  bungling  manner  two  banking  functions 
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reaping  no  profit  from  them,  and  only  de- 
ranging the  transaction*  of  other  banks  by  it*  abnormal  inter- 
vBrence  and  coin|M*ution. 

-ally  performs  to  a    certain  a    third    banking 

iig  a  considerable  n.  f  paper  < 

rency ;  when  the  government  draws  upon  it,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  draft  in  made  f 
/I  /'/oile,  as  i  without  nun 

indorsee,)  and  then  it  is  a  bank  bill,  which,  w  ithont  further 
indorsement,  may  be  transferred  successively  to  many  diflcr- 
rnt  hands,  and  effect  as  many  payments,  before  it  is  finally 
presented  for  payment,  or  paid  in,  ..'  the  particular  Sub-Treas- 
ury mi  \\hirh  it  is  draw  i  .  the  law  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treu-  pi-cdy  presentation  of  all 
tfovrrmncnt  draft-  for  pa\ni<-nt  at  the  p!a.  ,•  pjfcflM  payable, 
j<re-cril>e  th«-  time,  according  to  the  di 

he  depositories  from  the  seat  of  government,  \vithin  which 
all  drafts  upon  them  respectively  shall  be  presented  for  pay* 
ment"  But  this  pr«-  wholly  indefinite,  and  cannot  be 

made  otherwise  than  ind* -limn •,  as  more  or  less  time  may  be 
necessary  under  different  circumstances,  and  within  a  very 
abort  time  many  transfers  of  the  draft  would  be  possible. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  general  principle,  that  large  pecu- 
niary transactions  cannot  be  effected  on  the  rude  and  burden- 
some plan  of  an  actual  transfer  of  specie  at  every  payu. 
The  various  commercial  expedients,  of  deposits,  transfers  of 
credit,  sets-off,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  forms  of  paper  cur- 
rency, will  intrude  themselves,  however  they  may  be  forbi.i 
by  law.  in  order  to  save  the  parties  concerned  the  intolerable 

»yance  of  counting  out,  or  v.  ••i-hini:  «»nt,  large  amounts  in 
coin,  of  carrying  tons  of  specie  to  and  fro  over  great  distances, 
and  of  employing  a  bone  and  dray  every  t 
sary  to  pay  •  r  reoeta  a  tew  thousands.  We  might  as 
seek  to  do  away  with  gas-lights,  steamboats,  and  railroads,  as 
ipt  to  prohibit  these  labor-saving  and  time-saving  contri- 
vances. What  is  wanted  is  not  prohibition,  but  regulation,  of 
a  paper  y.  Take  away  the  small  not.  !ic  large 

w  ill  regulate  themselves,  because  they  will  circulate  < 
among  i  its,  bankers,  and  capitalists,  who  understand 

the  principles  on  which  they  ore  issued,  and  will  most 
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detect  any  mismanagement  in  relation  to  them,  by  which  they 
would  be  themselves  the  first  and  greatest  suffei 

I  have  already  borrowed  from  Adam  Smith  the  ingenious 
illustration,  that  "the  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates 
in  any  country  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  a  highway, 
which,  while  it  circulate-  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass 
and  corn  of  the  country,  produ<  <  I  not  a  single  pile  of 

cither."  Hi-  <  :mi<-  out  the  comparison  still  further.  "  The 
judicious  operations  of  banking,"  he  remarks,  "by  pro\  idini.:. 
if  I  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of  wagon- 
way  through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pastures  and  corn-li 
and  thereby  to  increase  very  considerably  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labor.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  though  they  may 
be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  so  secure,  when 
they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended  upon  the  l)a dalian  wings 
of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the-  solid 
ground  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  and  above  the  accidents  to 
which  they  are  exposed  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  conduc- 
tors of  this  paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  several  others,  I 
which  no  prudence  or  skill  of  those  conductors  can  guard 
them." 

Among  such  accidents  is  the  possible  occurrence  of  a  panic, 
or  the  reaction  from  a  speculative  fever,  which  may  cause  a 
drain  of  specie  sullieient  to  exhaust  the  reserves  of  the  banks. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  reserved  fund  of  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  country  is  no  safeguard  against  such  a  calamity,  if  it  be 
locked  up  as  in  the  vaults  of  the  Sub- Treasury,  whence  it  will 
not  be  forthcoming  to  meet  a  drain,  whether  that  drain  be 
caused  by  a  demand  for  export  growing  out  of  previous  exces- 
sive importation,  or  by  a  general  propensity  to  hoard  coin 
stimulated  by  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  banks.  The  fund  so 
locked  up  might  as  well,  for  any  practical  purpose,  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.*  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  neces- 

Any  addition  of  specie,w  says  Mr.  Webster,  "in  order  to  be  useful,  must  either 
CO  into  the  circulation  as  a  part  of  that  circulation,  or  else  it  must  go  into  the  banks 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  sustain  and  redeem  their  paper.  But  this  hill  [to  es- 
tablish the  Sub-Treasury]  is  calculated  to  promote  neither  of  those  ends,  but  exactly 
the  reverse  It  withdraws  specie  from  the  circulation  and  from  the  banks,  and  piles 
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of  keeping  up  this  fund  occasions  frequent  call*  upon  tin- 
banks  for  coin,  and  to  meet  these  calls  they  are  obliged  to 

themselves  with  larger  specie  reserves  than  they  would 
otherwise  deem  necessary.  80  they  are;  hut  th<-  additional 
funds  are  thus  provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  treasury, 
and  not  to  be  a  safeguard  of  the  bank  issues;  the  additional 
danger  exhausts,  and  probably  a  little  more  than  exhausts,  the 

ion al  protection. 

The  only  use  to  which  thi  -  idle  treasury  fund  could  be  put,. 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  mm  n< -\,  \\.-uld  be  to 
make  it  the  basis  for  an  issue  by  the  govern m< -nt  of  an  equiva- 
lent Mint  in  small  notes,  desi^  general  eir.  As 
such  notes  would  rest  upon  the  faith  of  the  Federal  govern- 
men  i  be  lepresented,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  coin  actually 
in  the  treasury,  for  which,  at  any  tim. •,  th. -y  eould  be  ex- 
changed, and  would  have  a  general  instead  of  a  local  charac- 
ter and  currency,  they  would  be  preferred  to  the  small  bills 
issued  by  the  banks,  whieh  they  would  soon  displace  ami  « . 

of  circulation.    Being  issued,  moreover,  only  for  small 

•S  never  exceeding  five,  or,  at  tin-  utmoM,  ten  dollars,  they 
would  oniy  form  small  currency  for  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  would  be  used  but  to  a  very  small  extent  in  wholesale 
trade  or  large  financial  operations,  so  that  th.-y  would  not  en- 
uhle  uuvernuieni  to  int.-rf.-rf  v>  itli  tli«-  ordinary  QSJHM  n|  traliif 
and  exchange.  As  ti  uld  be  issued  only  in  payment  of 

government  debt  or  in  ordinary  expenditure,  tin-  treasury 
would  still  have  the  use  of  all  it*  fund-,  while  pr«>« -rving  intact 
in  i'  unt  of  specie  equal  to  the  whole  amount 

of  its  notes  in  circulation.  Such  a  <  urn  n<v.  if  limited  to  an 
amount  somewhat  below  that  of  the  probable  <  in  illation  of 
small  bills,  would  have  all  the  convenience  of  papcrand  all  the 
seen  :  no  panic  could  shake  public  confidence  in  it, 

or  subject  it  to  a  depreciation.     There  would,  indeed,  be  no 


U  np  in  nideai  heape  la  the  trearary.  It  weaken*  the  general  circulation,  by  mak- 
teg  the  portion  of  specie  which  b  part  of  Uaomach  the  leas;  it  weaken*  the  banks, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  coin  which  support,  their  paper.  The  general  erfl  lav 
poied  lo  our  currency,  for  tome  yean  part,  U,  that  paper  ha*  formed  loo  freat  * 
portionofit.  The  operation  of  thfa  niaiawe  »«at  he  to  tocwate  that  rery  er.  I 
hart>  admitted  the  enl.  and  hate  eoacmed  fa  •MJIMI  lo  rea^dy  it.  I  hare  B> 
Tored  the  wiihdrawing  of  .mall  bill*  from  circulation,  to  the  eed 
take  their  place."-  Webster**  lfer*X  Vol.  IV.  p.  ; 
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economy  in  its  adoption,  as  a  corresponding  amount  of 
would  lie  idle  in  the  treasury.  But  it  lies  there  idle 
while  the  injurious  and  unsafe  portion  of  the  bank  run 
circulates  freely.  The  only  object  in  issuing  this  paper 
would  be  to  displace  the  insecure  small-note  circulation  of 
the  banks,  and  to  provide  a  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  cur- 
rency for  the  community  at  large,  who  are  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  banking. 

.  But  as  political  consid«  rations  would  probably  be  an  in  n 
perable  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  or  of  any  other 
scheme  for  doing  away  with  the  small-note  circulation  of  tin- 
banks  altogether,  the  question  remains,  if  there  are  not  some 
means  of  lessening  the  quantity,  and  adding  to  the  security,  of 
that  circulation.  A  judicious  application  of  the  taxing  power 
might  have  this  effect  Here  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  several 
other  States,  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  on  bank  capital  as  such,  and 
individuals  are  also  taxed  for  the  bank  stock  which  they 
own,  as  well  as  for  their  other  property.  Thus,  capital  in- 
vested in  banks  is  taxed  twice  over,  —  an  injurious  and  unrea- 
sonable distinction,  as  its  effect,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  raise  tin- 
rate  of  interest,  increase  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  mo 
hinder  capital  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  prevent  the  industrious  and 
enterprising  classes  from  obtaining  the  means  of  applying  their 
industry  and  enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  results.  I  have  already  shown  at  some  length,  (vide 
ante,  pp.  8-12,)  that  wealth  is  not  locked  up  when  placed  in 
banks,  but  rather  that  it  is  thereby  released  from  a  state  of  in- 
iiy,  and  "made  to  do  its  full  part  in  supplying  the  lungs 
of  industry^  keeping  it  alive  and  active,  and  making  all  ihe 
parts  of  the  body  politic  and  social  contribute  to  the  FU 
nance  and  growth  of  the  whole."  A  widow,  for  instance,  who 
could  make  no  use  of  her  little  property  if  it  remained  in  her 
own  hands,  invests  in  a  bank,  which  lends  it  to  industrious 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  they  obtain  additional  tools  and 
goods  with  it,  and  thus  labor  to  better  purpose,  sharing  their 
increased  gains  with  the  owner  of  the  capital,  who  thus  ob- 
tains income  from  it  without  diminishing  the  principal.  "  The 
declaration  so  often  quoted,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  that  *  all  who 
trade  on  borrowed  capital  ought  to  break/  is  the  most  ari 
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erotic  HIM  .  ever  nttftfftd  in  *M*  country.     It  U  a  sentiment 

f  carried  oat  by  political  arrangement,  would  condemn 

ijreat  major!  uikiml  to  the  perjH-tual  condition  of 

mere  day-laborer*.    When  we  abolish  credit,  we  divorce  labor 

;  and  when  we  divorce  labor  from  <  apital,  capital 

in  hoarded  and  labor  starves." 

tcad  of  imposing  a  doable  tax  upon  the  banks,  $o  far  a* 

they  are  institutions  of  deport  and  discount,  they  ought  rather 

nation  altogether.    A  bo  tier  than 

idd  be  enacted  for  taking  capita)  «>u!  of  the  hands' 

ioac  who  cither  cannot  use  it  or  will  not  u-    it,  and  con- 

liilniL;  it  to  those  who  will   D  with  industry,  and  thus 

make  it  active   in   the  great  business  of  production.     The 

ix  has  been  imposed  from  an  indistinct  percept  io:. 
fact,  that  the  banks  in  their  third  function,  as  issuers  of 
bank  currency,  ami  especially  of  the  small-note  circulation,  ob- 
tain proii  l>n>|><rly  belong  to  them,  and  subject 
the  community  thereby  to  very  considerable  hazard  of  loss  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  advantage,    If  paper  currency  is  to  be 
substituted  for  metallic  currency,  the  profits  of  the  substitution 
ought  to  accrue  for  the  of  those  who  moke  it,  —  of 
those  who  ore  willing  to  give  up  coin,  and  accept  paper  with 
all  its  attendant  risks.     The  act  of  substitution  \-  the?  act  of 
.  ommnnity   at  large;   to  be  the  agents  in  this  act  is  a 
usurped  function  of  the  bonks,  in  no  wise  connected  with  their 
and  proper  offices.     It  belongs  to  the  state,  and  ought 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax-payers,  —  that  is,  of 
the  persons  who,  by  giving  up  coin  and  accepting  paper,  make 
a  saving  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ought  to  profit  by  that 
saving.     Especially  i-  this  reasoning  applicable  to  the  case  of 
•  illation.     In  respect  to  bills  of  a  higher  de- 
i  $  10,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  that  they 
culatc  generally  among  merchants,   banker-,  and  capitalists, 
•  •fore  ought  to  be  all  trough  the  banks,  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  them,  so  for  as  it  can  be  controlled  consist 
•h    maintaining    their    convertibility    into   specie   on 
and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  circulation.     But  not 
so  with  regard  to  the  MM. ill  hills  which  ore  the  money  of  the 
of  the  people.     Here,  the  whole  risk  rests  with  the  per- 
sons who  use  the  notes ;  and  if  any  profit  is  to  be  derived  from 
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that  use,  this  also  should  belong  i<>  1)1.  m.  Otherwise,  a  seri- 
ous hazard  is  imposed  upon  them  for  the  lu-m-iit  «.f  others,  who 
can  show  no  good  title  to  the  gains  which  they  usm-j).  ••  1 
•  juitc  idle,"  says  Mr.  T.  Tooke,  a  zealous  advocate  of  tin- 
banks,  "it  is  quite  idle  to  say  that  the  lower  classes  have  the 
option  of  rcfu-iiiLj  to  take  the  country  notes J  practically,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  they  have  not  and  cannot  have 
any  such  option.  But  if  there  is  any  object  more  important 
than  another,  for  which  the  government  of  every  state  has  been 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  it  is  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  lower  dasses  of  society,  who  are  little  competent 
in  this  particular  to  protect  themselves,  from  the  ri.-k  of  loss  in 
receiving  their  stipulated  wages  or  other  payments." 

Take  off  the  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  bank  capital,  then,  and 
impose  a  tax  of  five  or  ten  per  cent  on  the  circulation  of  all 
bills  below  the  denomination  of  $10.  The  amount  of  small 
notes  would  thus  be  very  much  diminished,  and  as  the  ^ 
through  the  tax,  would  reap  nearly  the  whole  profit  from  those 
remaining  in  circulation,  it  could  well  afford  to  guarantee  their 
immediate  convertibility  into  specie.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  even  preferable  to  the  one  adopted  in  England,  after  the 
failure  of  so  many  private  banks  of  issue  in  1825.  The  circu- 
lation of  one-pound  notes  at  that  time  was  computed  at  up- 
wards of  five  millions  sterling.  So  many  of  them  becai in- 
valueless,  or  were  greatly  depreciated,  by  the  failure  of  the 
issuing  banks,  that  Parliament  the  following  year  entirely  sup- 
pressed this  class  of  notes.  However  it  may  be  regretted,  adds 
Mr.  Tooke,  "that  the  holders  of  private  country  bank-notes, 
being  now  of  the  denomination  of  «£  5  and  upwards,  should 
occasionally  be  exposed  to  loss  by  failure  of  the  issuers,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  their  case  is  so  important  and  so 
clearly  distinct  from  the  case  of  depositors,  and  other  sufl- 
by  the  failure  of  banks,  as  to  justify,  with  the  view  of  protect- 
ing them,  an  alteration  of  the  whole  system  of  issue." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

KB    MONEY,   AND    ITS    U8E    A8    A    REVOLUTIONARY    CURRENCY. 

WK  have  (till  to  speak  I  f  the  circulation  of  paper 

money,  properly  00  <  !<>  not  profess  to 

be  iiium  >.     These  are  sometimes 

issued  i>y  ih«-  -tit,-,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  and  are  then 

usually  calle.  form,  they  are  forbi.i 

by  the  Const  .1  States,  which  declares  that 

State  shall  coin  mon-  hills  of  credit,  or  make  any- 

LJ  but  gold  or  nlvrr  eoin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

Bank-notes,  also,  after  the  banks  have  suspended  specie  pay- 

*  are  no  longer  convert ib!«-  into  coin 

on  <lem:in<l,  become  bills  of  c-r  .«>ney.     Thtv 

eurrenry  of  Grea-  i  consisted  of  paper  money  from  1797, 

•i  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  pa\  11  1319, 

u -hen  it  resumed.     The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  such 

inronv.Ttible,  and  its  circulation  is  com- 

puNory.     Tli  -:ike  the  more  common  form  of  this  cur- 

^sued  by  the  authority  of  the  stnt«\  when  the 

government  h:is  no  lon^i-r  the  means  of  meeting  its  pecuniary 

engagements,  it  begins  to  make  purchases  and  to  pay  its  debts 

.•*uing,  not  coin,  nor  bills   immediately  convertible   into 

t -at  its  own  promises  to  pay  at  some  future  time.     These 

es  to  pay"  are  made  legal  tender,  —  that  is,  creditors 

are  conij  rhein  in  >ati>faetion  of  their  demands. 

compulsory,  then ;  but  the  very  fact  that 

'••  in  p  >f  debts  gives  them  a  conven- 

:il  value.     To  any  person  who  has  money  to  receiv 

Ting  whether  th<  .  possesses  intrinsic  value 

>U  or  whether  the  «* promise  to  pay  n  which  it  bears  upon 

i'ooe  is  ever  redeemed  or  not,  provided  he  is  sure  that  be 

can  make  payments  with  it,  and  cancel  his  own  obligations. 

Even  if  the  money  is  undergoing  a  rapid  depreciation,  as  be 

does  not  expect  to  retain  it  any  time  in  his  possession,  t>t 

tends  to  pay  it  away  again  the  next  day,  or  even  the  next  hour, 
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he  Knows  that  it  cannot  lose  much  value  in  his  hands,  but  that 
it  will  be  worth  nearly  as  much  when  he  parts  \\-\\\\  it  as  when 
he  received  it  Paper  dollars  are  as  good  ;.  <>nes,  so  long 

as  ihry  will  cancel  debts  and  effect  purchases  equally  well. 

Paper  money  of  this  kind  was  issued  by  nearly  all  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  before  the  period  of  their  separation  from  K up- 
land ;  and  from  the  various  degrees  of  its  depreciation  in  dii- 
nt  parts  of  the  country  arose  the  diil'm-nt  value  of  the  s/ti/- 
ling',  which  is  still  with  us  a  popular  denomination  of  account, 
though  not  an  actual  coin,  and  not  recogni/ed  in  the  legal  cur- 
rency. The  shilling  was  the  denomination  used  in  the  Colo- 
nial paper  money;  and  when  the  shilling  had  its  par  value, 
"/.  were  equal  to  a  silver  dollar.  But  paper  shillings  became 
depreciated,  so  that,  in  New  England,  six  shillings  came  to  pass 
for  a  dollar :  in  New  York,  eight,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  MtfeN 
shillings  had  this  value.  The  names  of  these  "shillings''  and 
"pence"  have  remained  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  di 
pearance  of  the  reality,  and  still  create  much  confusion  in  tin- 
popular  mode  of  reckoning  money. 

But  the  most  remarkable  experiment  of  paper  money  here 
in  America  was  the  Continental  currency,  as  it  was  called, 
issued  by  authority  of  Congress  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  epithet  "  Continental,"  like  National  or  Fed 
now-a-days,  marked  the  distinction  between  what  was  done  by 
the  government  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  acts  of  the 
rate  Colonies  or  States.  In  June  and  July,  1775,  to  meet  tin- 
expenses  of  the  war  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  in 
fact  had  already  commenced  at  Lexington,  Congress,  having 
no  other  funds,  issued  three  millions  of  dollars  in  these  bills  of 
credit,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  redeemed  in  four 
annual  instalments,  to  commence  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
The  burden  of  redeeming  them  was  distributed  among  the  sev- 
eral Colonies,  in  the  ratio  of  their  supposed  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  bills  were  issued  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  troops.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  the  issue  of  three  additional  millions 
became  necessary ;  the  annual  instalments  for  redeeming  this 
sum  were  to  begin  in  eight  years.  Specie,  which  had  been 
scarce  before,  had  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
country,  and  the  "Continental  money"  was  considerably  de- 
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predated    So  rap.,  IK  .)i,l  this  depreciation  and  the  exigencies 

lie  war  increase,  that  in  the  ooone  of  the  following  year, 

",  fourteen  millions  more  had  to  be  itwucd.     After  the  issue 

iv  million-,  was  fixed  for  the  redemption 

lie  bills.  i«c,  the  depreciation,  aggravated  by  large 

local  issues  of  the  several  Colonies,  soon  became  alarming,  and 

i>ta  were  made  by  Congress  and  the  Colonial  legis- 

o  check  it.     The  New  England  Colonies  tried  to  reg- 

•••  by  law  the  prices  to  be  paid  in  this  currency  for  labor 

and  commodities  ;  and  Congress  resolved,  that  the  bills  ought 

the  same  value  as  Spanish  dollars  in  all  dealings 

and  payments,  and  that  all  persons  who  should  refuse  to  take 

ih«M:  ..ition.  »ught  to  be  considered  as  "enemies  to 

ih<-   I  nii«|  States,"  and  to  be  punished  with  forfeitures  and 

other  |N«iialtics.    But  the  necessary  laws  of  exchange  and  trade 

be  counteracted  by  legislative  enactments  or  the 

patriotism  of  the  people.     Additional  issues  continued  to  be 

lo,  and  the  paper  continued  to  depreciate,  until,  in  1780, 

the  amount  in  t  m  ulation  was  about  200  millions,  and  500, 

'00,  dollars  in  this  currency  were  offered  for  one  in  sil* 

illy  the  bills  ceased  to  circulate,  and  became 

worthless,  aa  dealers  would  not  accept  them  on  any 

us, 

No  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  cancel  the  original 

obligation  by  redeeming  the  bills,  either  in  full  or  in  part;  for 

as  the  depreciation  had  been  gradual,  while  the  bills  were  rap- 

ing in  the  community,  it  had  obviously  become 

impossible  to  measure  the  exact  loss  which  each  holder  of  them 

had  sufft  r<  ,1.      1  ic  lost  holder  in  full  would  only  have 

aggravated  the  injustice,  by  giving  him  mueh  more  than  was 

in--,  and  leaving  his  predecessors  without  any  compensa- 


•  John  Adam*,  to  *  letter  to  the  Count  de  V«|«UMt  (June  SS,  1780),  fira 


in  America  in  1779  and  1780,  in  ooiMeijMSM  of  thi.  depredation  of  tin 
cummer.  "Bobea  lea,"  be  Mjrft,  "forty  MMU  a  pooad  at  L'Orient  and  Nantea,  aold 
vo  dollar*.  Salt,  which  eoatt  rery  little  ia  Europe,  and  ucd  to  be  told 
for  a  thhitof  a  bashel,  wai  forty  dollart  a  boabil,  aad,  in  »ocne  of  the  other  SttlH, 
two  hmodred  dollar,  at  tinea.  UMM,  which  cost  two  lirrt.  a  yard  ia  FraBca,  fcrty 
donanajard.  Broaddotlu,  a  loois  d'or  a  yard  here,  two  hundred  dollar,  a  Yard. 
Ironmongery  of  all  fortt.  150  for  one,  Mmineryof  all  torta,  at  an  adtaacafar  ex- 
ceeding.  HMM  were  the  pric«f  at  Borton.  At  Philadelphia  and  in  all  the  other 
Stale*,  they  were  moch  higher -_JohaAda«rt  tFerfo,  Vol  VIL  p.  IW. 
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lion  uha:.  V.T.  It  \v:is  justly  remarked,  that  the  drpnviation 
of  the  paper  money  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  tax,  inasmuch 
as  the  paper  was  first  issued  only  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  a  tax.  Each  prison  through  whose 
hands  the  money  passed  parted  with  it  a^ain  at  a  loss,  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  he  held  and  the  time  he  held  it.  As  the 
currency  circulated  among  the  whole  people,  the  rich  and  p 
holding  it,  and  suffering  by  its  depreciation,  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  amounts  of  their  ca.-h  purchases  and  sales,  1 1  p 
whole  loss  was  dividrd  amon^  them  very  nearly  in  just  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  and  liability  to  pay  a  tax.  The  payment 
of  the  whole  value  borne  on  the  face  of  the  bill  to  one  who  had 
received  it,  perhaps,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  for  one,  could 
have  been  made  only  by  a  second  tax  on  the  same  persons 
who  had  already  been  fairly  and  heavily  taxed  by  its  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  paper  money  issued  in  France,  in  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  which  commenced  in  1789,  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  experiment  in 
America.  The  French  bills  of  credit,  however,  as  their  name 
(assignats)  indicates,  were  nominally  issued  upon  a  basis  of 
real  property.  The  national  domains,  as  they  were  termed,  or 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  crown,  the  clergy,  and  the  emi- 
grants, were  made  over,  or  sold  in  mass,  to  the  municipal' 
or  towns  in  which  they  were  respectively  situated.  These 
municipalities,  not  having  funds  to  pay  immediately,  received 
the  property  on  long  credit,  binding  themselves  to  pay  in  in- 
stalments, as  fast  as  they  were  able  to  make  sales  of  the  estates 
without  sacrifice.  The  creditors  of  the  state  then  obtained 
their  dues  by  receiving  orders  or  assignments  (assignats}  on 
the  municipalities  for  a  portion  of  the  debt  thus  due  to  the 
state.  The  holders  of  these  orders  might,  if  they  saw  lit. 
immediately  obtain  the  value  of  them,  by  becoming  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  estates  which  the  municipalities  had  to  sell,  and 
paying  for  them  in  assignats.  If  they  preferred  to  wait,  they 
still  had  the  value  of  the  national  domains,  and  the  obligations 
of  the  municipalities,  as  securities  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
the  tlebt  Meanwhile,  the  assignats  themselves  were  tran 
able  property,  which  might  be  exchanged  for  commoditi* 
assigned  in  payment  of  debts;  and  to  aid  the  negotiate 
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them,  they  were  made  transferable  without  indorsement,  and 
constituted  legal  tender ;  that  is,  they  were  converted  into  pa- 
nouoy,  and  as  the  issue  of  them  increased,  they  displaced 
the  sounder  portions  of  the  currency,  and  became  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange. 

As  the  t  xp.  n.litures  of  the  state  were  heavy,  through  the 
war  in  which  it  was  involved,  and  as  it  was  an  easy  process  to 
stamp  and  issue  a*tig*aU  in  satisfaction  of  all  demands,  the 
issue  of  this  paper  money  soon  became  excessive,  and  the  in 

ible  consequence  followed,  its  rapid  and  great  depreciation. 
full  in  value  could  not  be  cheeked  by  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates,  for,  as  the  cum  n<  \  depreciated,  the  prices  of 
the  national  domains,  as  well  as  of  all  other  property,  rose  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  issue  began  in  1790 ;  and  as  early 
as  1793  one  franc  in  silver  bad  come  to  be  worth  six  francs  in 
assignats.  The  arbitrary  government  of  the  Jacobins,  who 
were  thru  in  po  in  forced  circulation  the  anti- 

lie  property,  now  undertook  to  sustain  the 
value  of  its  <  unvnry  by  penal  enactments.  They  might  as 
\vrll  have  enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  sun  from  setting  at  the 
dose  of  the  day.  Six  years'  imprisonment  was  denounced 
against  any  one  who  should  exchange  any  amount  of  silver  or 
gold  for  a  greater  nominal  value  of  assignees;  and  a  maximum 

•rice  was  established  for  bread  and  the  other  necessaries  of 
The  only  consequence  was,  that  the  owners  of  grain  and 
other  commodities  refused  to  bring  them  to  market  at  all,  and 
thus  what  was  a  scarcity  became  a  famine.  The  starving  peo- 
ple then  became  furious ;  the  severities  formerly  exercised  only 
against  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  royalists  were  now 
turned  against  th«-  rich,  tin-  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  the 

it-re  who  were  accused  of  monopolizing  food  and  holding  it 
back  from  sale,  dec.,  and  these  were  sent  in  crowds  to  the  guil- 
But  all  tin-  terrors  of  that  period  which  was  emphati- 
cally called  "  the  Reign  of  Terror  "  were  not  enough  to  arrest  the 
<lrprrri.it  ion.     Bread  rose  to  22  francs  (nominally  over  $4)  a 

ud,  and  the  prices  of  other  commodities  were  in  proportion, 
issue  of  auignaU  amounted,  in   1796,  to  the  enormous 

i  of  45,000,000,000  of  francs.     But  the  state  receipts  from 
taxes,  loans,  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  and  other  causes, 

i   reduced   the   amount  actually   in    circulation   to  about 
32* 
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24,000,000,000.  These  were  exchanged,  at  tin-  rate  of  thirty 
for  one,  for  mandate , another  species  of  paper  money,  tin-  holder 
of  which  was  entitled  to  take  any  portion  of  the  confiscated 
estates  not  yet  sold,  by  paying  in  this  new  currency  22  times 
the  rent  which  tin-  property  brought  in  1790.  Tbc  mandate 
were  also  receivable  in  payment  of  government  taxes  and 
loans.  In  this  way,  the  stock  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
was  greatly  diminished  :  but  t lie  issue  of  mandate  still  1.. 
excessive,  they  finally  became  as  much  depreciated  as  the  as- 
signats  had  been  before  tin  -in,  and  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  both 
the  irovernment  and  the  people  reverted  to  a  specie  cum 
The  final  result  of  the  experiment  in  France,  as  in  America. 
was,  that  through  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  people 
paid  a  \<  iv  h«av\  tax  for  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  —  a 
tax  somewhat  irregularly  and  unequally  imposed,  but  yet 
approaching  as  near  to  equity  as  could  be  expected  from  any 
public  measure  which  had  its  birth  in  the  exigencies  and  tur- 
moil of  a  great  civil  war. 

Paper  money  was  also  issued  by  the  revolutionary  author- 
ities of  Hungary  and  Rome  in  1849 ;  but  the  speedy 
tion  of  the  former  government  in  both  cases  prevented  the 
experiment  from  being  worked  out  to  an  end.     In  fact,  expe- 
rience has  proved,  what  might  have  been  demonstrated  from 
the  theory  of  the  subject,  that  this  kind  of  money  is  a  pr« 
revolutionary  currency.     It  is   usually  first  issued   amid    the 
commercial  disasters,  and  the  destruction  of  public  and  pri 
credit,  which  arc  among  the  first  consequences  of  the  overthrow 
of  an  old  government,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war.     The 
way  is  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  it  by  a  violent  com 
tion  of  the  old  currency,  consequent  on  the  general  disappear- 
ance of  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  everybody  at  such  a 
crisis  is  disposed  to  collect  and  hoard,  or  to  send  out  of  the 
country.     This   gap  or  vacuum  in  the  circulation   manifests 
itself  by  the  extraordinary  low  prices  of  all  commodities,  the 
dilliculty  of  effecting  sales  of  any  kind  of  property,  the  co: 
quent  impossibility  of  meeting  commercial  engagements,  and 
general  bankruptcy.     Some  kind  of  money  —  it  hardly  matters 
what — is  needed  to  fill  up  this  gap;  and  it  turns  out,  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  that  the  issue  of  some  sort  of  conventional 
currency  is  the  only  financial  resource   of  the  revolutionary 
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government     At  the  trivial  expense  of  stamp 
with  a  vague  u  promise  to  pay  "  ut  some  future  date,  the  insur- 
•  rwisc  penniless,  iin«l  th.-ir  exchequer  as 
well  me,  us  if,  to  adopt  Mr.  Ricardo'*  illustra- 

tion, i  .  -Id  mine  had  been  soddeiUy  discovered  within  the  pre- 
H  of  the  push.-  treasury.    In  such  cases,  it  is  though 
be  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  people  which,  for  a  while, 
sustain*  the  credit  of  the  and  preserves  it  from 

any  material  depreciation,  till  a  very  considerable  amount  has 

!>e,-||     IsjUrd.        Hut     Id."     truth     |f!    Ili:if    lh'-L'.|,    pfod 1     III     th- 

eiicii  >  the  causes  already  explained,  creates  a  pressing 

want  of  somcthi  it  up,  an<l  restore  prices  to  their  for- 

HUT   le\e|.       Any    Kind    of    mon.-y.    though    t!if    l.-lin--    «.i'    th«- 

people  were  again  t  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  issuers  of  it, 
would  have  this  cffec '  d  only  that  it  be  made  legal  ten- 

der, or  an  instrument  for  discharging  debts.  80  long  as  the 
new  currency  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
spec-*  ^  value  will  remain  nearly  at  par;  — 

nearly,  I  say,  because  gold  and  silver  coin.  l><  ini*  capable  of 
expo.  which  pup.  r  mnm-y  i*  not,  will  always  command 

a  slight  i-rvmini  tin-  difference  indicated  by  this  pre- 

mium will  act  still  fun!:  .or  of  the  new  <  :  be- 

cause, for  reasons  alread \  ;<  d.  tin-  d«  pnviatrd  or  over- 

valucd  in  •  ven  what  n-maint-d  of  the  perfect 

and  son  i  i.l  «  .  and  take  the  whole  circulation  to  itwlf. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  currency  of  the  country  in  its 

normal  condition  is  equal  to   200  millions.     If,  thru,  in  the 

panic  created  by  a  revolution,  80  millions  should  be  hoarded 

or  sent  abroad,  the  insurgent  gov<  will  be  able  to  issue 

80  million-  in  paper  at  once,  \vhirh  \\  ill  circulate  at  a  discount 

:ot  more  than  *J  or  3  percent     As  every  person  will  thm 

r  to  pay  his  debts  and  make  purchases  with  paper  rather 

than  «»in,  inaMinuli  as  he  will  thereby  save  2  or  3  per  « 

'•inaininij  portion  of  tin-  M>nnd  cunviicy  will  be  gradually 
collected  an  ;  road,  and  the  new  government  will  be  en- 

abled to  issue  120  millions  more  in  .specie,  \vithout  doing  any 
•  han  raising  «>s  of  commodities  2  or  3  per 

i  Terence  too  slight  to  be  noticed. 

Any  revolutionary  government,  therefore,  though  it  should 
is  is  most  probable,  only  an  empty  treasury,  may  at 
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once  obtain  funds  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  <  cnntry,  by  merely  issuing  paper  money  to  this  r\imi. 
Still  further :  this  issue,  coining  immedia-  r  a  period  of 

violent  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  of  consequent  low 
s,  inability  to  realize  property  or  collect  debts,  general 
want  of  credit,  and  widely  spread  bankruptcy,  will  have  the 
Hi.  c  t  to  raise  prices  again,  to  restore  credit,  to  animate  com- 
ineree  anew,  and  to  diffuse  through  the  whole  country  the 
glow  of  returning  prosperity.  All  this  will  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  government,  and  the  revolutionary  I 
of  the  people  will  rise  higher  than  ever.  Yet  again:  as  this 
paper  money,  now  in  universal  use,  depends  solely  upon  ihe 
faith  of  the  revolutionary  government,  whose  engagement 
is  feared,  would  not  be  respected  by  the  former  authorities, 
should  they  be  restored  to  power,  every  person  in  the  country 
has  an  interest  in  resisting  such  a  restoration,  and  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  thus  that  a  heavy  national 
debt  and  a  large  depreciated  paper  currency,  such  as  exist  in 
Austria  at  the  present  day,  though  to  a  superficial  glance  they 
may  appear  as  sources  of  weakness  in  the  government,  are  in 
truth  the  pillars  of  its  strength.  Every  capitalist,  every  person 
who  has  any  property  to  lose,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
resist  a  revolution  to  the  death,  fearing  that  the  successful  in- 
surgents would  wipe  out  the  debt  with  a  sponge,  and  obtain 
room  for  a  new  batch  of  paper  money  by  repudiating  the  for- 
mer issue.  Without  its  enormous  national  debt,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  government  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  resisted  as  successfully  as  it  did  the  political  convulsions 
of  the  memorable  year  1848.  As  it  was,  every  stockholder 
and  every  shopkeeper  in  London  armed  himself  as  a  special 
constable,  to  resist  the  ragged  army  of  proletaries  who  assem- 
bled on  Kennington  Common  in  April  of  that  year. 

Could  the  revolutionists  stop  here,  then,  in  their  issue  of 
paper  money,  all  would  be  well.  Unfortunately  they  cannot 
stop.  There  is  a  necessity  of  lavish  expenditure  in  a  revolu- 
tion, especially  if  the  exigencies  of  a  civil  or  foreign  war  are 
added  to  the  other  demands  on  the  treasury.  Having  put 
forth  paper  money  enough  to  fill  up  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  country,  and  being  intoxicated  with  the  brilliant  success  of 
this  measure,  the  needy  government  finds  itself  compelled,  not 
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unwillingly,  to  issue  more;  and  then,  inevitably,  marked  de- 

11  sues,    John  Adams  stated  the  theory  of  this  sob- 

h  perfect  correctness  seventy-five  years  ago,  when  his 

v  was  affording  a  striking  illu-T  -ii.-  truth 

ue.    a  The  at  f  ordinary  commerce,  external 

i  country,"  he  says,  "may  be  computed  at  a 

:  i.     A  certain  sum  of  money  is  necessary  to  circulate 

among  the  society  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business.    This 

precise  sum  is  discoverable  by  calculation,  ami  r«lu<  il»lc  to  cer- 

.  m  i\   .-mit  paper  or  any  other  ciirrency  for  this 

pose,  until  sou  r.-.i.-li  tin-  ml.-,  ami  it  will  not  depreciate. 

-u  exceed  thi*  rule,  it  will  drpr.-riat,- ;  and  no  power  or 

act  of  legislation  hitherto  invented  cat  it.      In  the  case 

ou  go  on  emitting  forever,  tin-  u  li.-!--  mass  will  be 

worth  no  more  than  that  was  which  was  emitted  within  the 

In  the  case  already  supposed,  of  the  ordinary  run-. 
amounting  to  200  millions,  should  paper  money  be  issued  to 
the  extent  of  400  millions,  the  certain  result  will  be  a  deprecia- 
,-r  i-rnt;  that  is,  no  greater  value  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  community  than  200  millions,  though  the 
government  },  ,-  nominally  paid  otl'  twice  OS  much.  Here, 
tin -n.  ta\  v  issuing  400  millions  when  only  half 

as  much  was  needed,  the  ^ovrrnment  has  really  taxed  the  com- 
munity TO  the  exi  '-00  million-.  e  depreciation  to 
!i  eaeli  portion  of  this  sum  was  subject  at  the  date  of  its 
ion.     I               tance,  40  millions  of  this  sum  were  issued 
•re  the  d-              ion  began,  a  second  40  millions  when  the 
depreciation  was  at  1                           hird  40  millions  when  it 
was  at  25,  a  fourth  at  37J,  a              ii  at  50  per  rent,  the  tax 
upon  the  people  am              to  150  millions.     As 
the  depreciation  goes  on,  moreover,  the  necessity  of  issuing 
e  paper  rapidly  increases;  and  hence  t,  when  tin- 
fall  in  Mtlue  has  once  begun,  it  seems  to  continue  and  enlarge 
with  frightful  rapidity.     When  the  depreeiation,  for  instance, 
is  at  50  per  cent,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  doubled; 
government  must  pay  twice  as  mueh  in  wages  and  salaries, 
and                    us  and  munitions  of  war,  and  must  therefore 

•JoftftAdaast  HVfa,  VoL  V1L  p.  193. 
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pay  out  200  millions  to  do  the  work  which  100  millions  did 
before.     At  the  same  time,  its  resources  are  diminish! >d  :    nil 
payments  to  it,  bcm-  made  in  the  depreciated  currem ;  .  ettfl 
worth   but    half  their  nominal  amount.      When  the  <  un 
has  fallen  to  one  fourth  the  value  of  coin,  -100  must  1 
where  100  formerly  sufficed  ;  and  the  deficit  in  tin-  receipts  be- 
ing added,  the  proportion  may  be  even  live  or  >i\  lor  cue. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  rapid  depreciation 
of  the  currency  will  seem  to  impede  traffic  or  to  paraly/c  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary  —  at  least  until  the  depreciation  has 
become  extreme,  say  500  for  1  —  commerce  and  labor  will  be 
galvanized  into  unnatural  activity,  and  a  deceitful  glow  of  an- 
imation and  success,  like  the  flush  of  a  fever,  will  appear  to 
pervade  the  nation.  Prices  rise,  of  course,  as  rapidly  as  the 
currency  falls;  property  which  was  sold  for  100  to-day,  will 
command  500  or  1,000  to-morrow.  At  the  same  time,  money 
is  superabundant,  and  those  who  were  once  too  poor  to  buy 
can  now  easily  obtain  the  means  of  purchase.  The  pn 
of  debt  is  also  lessened ;  obligations  are  cancelled  by  paying 
back  what  is  actually  but  one  half,  one  fourth,  or  a  still  smaller 
fraction,  of  the  real  value  which  was  due.  Ease  in  getting  rid 
of  old  debts  only  creates  a  thirst  for  contracting  new  ones. 
Commerce  is  thus  stimulated,  while  the  basis  on  which  it  i 
is  every  day  becoming  less  secure.  A  reckless  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, akin  to  gambling  in  its  character  and  result s.  ap; 
to  have  seized  the  greater  part  of  the  community.  The  circu- 
lation of  Continental  money  in  America,  in  1779,  as  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  of  that  day,  was  "  never  more  brisk  and  quick, 
than  when  its  exchange  was  500  for  1."  And  M.  Thiers. 
speaking  of  the  depreciation  of  the  French  assignats  in  1795, 
says,  that  to  the  horrors  of  famine  were  added  the  scandals  of 
reckless  speculation  and  stockjobbing,  the  sale  of  merchandise 
which  had  no  existence,  as  the  pretended  traffic  was  only  bet- 
ting upon  prices,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  luxury,  dissi- 
pation, and  excess,  which  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
sudden  mutations  of  fortune. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  great  difference  be- 
tween convertible  bank  currency  and  inconvertible  bills,  or 
paper  money  properly  so  called,  —  that  the  latter  is  liable  to 
issue  in  excess,  and  consequent  depreciation,  while  the  former 
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IB  not    We  have  seen  that  the  former  it  necessarily  liable  to 

ilux   upon  the  institutions  which   issue  it,  the 

tig  in  active  circulation  not  depending  at  all 

:  tlie  wishes  of  the  banks,  but  upon  the  convenience  of 
puhhr.     This  rriUix  takes  place  in  three  forms,  through  lodge- 
•.•-i'.  the  repayment  <*f  loans  and  discounts,  and 

tl  pmn  i  at  the  counter  for  redemption 

These  are  but  three  forms  of  payment  to  the  banks,  and  in  the 
long  run,  they  must  equal,  and  for  a  time,  they  may  easily 
ceed,  the  payments  out  of  the  banks.     It  is  for  tin-  j,,. 

for  the  banks,  to  decide  what  portion  of  this  rrflux  shall 
ooo>  ttl  :ui'l  what  of  spr<  .  consequently,  v 

portion  of  each  *  hall  r.!  n  mi  in  circulation.  The  banks  can  do 
nothing  to  aileet  this  n-snlt.  lyt  them  pay  out  their  own  bill* 
IIM  1'aM  as  thry  may.  and  in  what  epiantitirs  tli«-y  may.  th«-  in- 
flowing  stream  will  be  of  corresponding  depth  and  volume. 
And  they  peril  their  own  safety  even  by  a  slight  tendency  to 
exec**;  for  a-  th«-y  ran  i  —  m-  th.-ir  hill-,  in  thr  majority  of 

cases,  only  by  discounting  the  notes  of  individuals  that  wii: 

are  for  some  weeks,  while  their  own  bills  may  be  brought 
back  the  next  day,  the  reflux  of  any  excessive  issue  might  ea- 
sily exhaust  their  specie  reserve,  and  oblige  them  to  suspend 
payment  And  the  public  are  sure  to  decide  rightly  what  per- 
of  th«*  reflux  «liall  consist  of  bank-bills,  and  when  the  re- 
flux itself  shall  be  augmented.  If  the  currency  bos  become 
redundant  because  trade  for  a  time  has  languished,  and  less 
mo  i  eded  to  effect  .the  fewer  exchanges  which  take 

place,  then  spare  funds  will  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  tin- 
dealers ;  and  these  funds,  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
with  tli. -in,  will  be  lodged  on  deposit  in  th<>  banks.     But 
it"  tin-  curr«  ncy  !»«•  redundant  because  tin-re  has  been  a  specu- 
\vhii-h  has  raised  the  prices  of  commodities,  and 
••fore  called  for  more  money  wherewith  to  eireulate  them, 
then  there  will  be  a  demand  for  specie  to  send  abroad,  where 
i  can  be  had  on  cheaper  terras ;  and  there  will  be 
he  bills  in  order  to  obtain  the  specie.     Those  who 
excessive  issue  of  convertible  bank-bills,  might  as  well 
••hend  that  Lake  Erie  would  overflow  its  banks  and  flood 
all  the  suiToundinij  country,  because  it  is  constantly  receiving 
surplus  waters  of  the  three  upper  lakes  and  of  inmiracr- 
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able  tributary  streams.  They  forget  that  the  average  level  of 
the  lake  depends,  not  upon  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into 
it,  but  upon  the  quantity  that  flows  out  of  it  over  Niagara 
Falls  ;  and  that  no  cause  could  affect  the  level  except  by  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  bar  at  the  opening  of  Niagara  ]{i\«-r.  which 
regulates  the  rate  of  the  cfllux. 

But  with  paper  money  it  is  not  so.     In  this  case,  tin-n- 
un reflux  :m<l  no  occasion  for  repayment,  so  thai  the  cpiantity 
in  circulation  depends  exclusively  upon  the  <pia  in  it  y  emr 
The  currency  that  is  supplied  with  inconvertible  \<  like 

the  Dead  Sea.  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  but 
has  no  clllux;  augment  the  flow  into  it,  and  the  lev.  1  must 
rise.  The  government  pays  out  its  bilks  of  credit,  or  paper 
money,  in  discharge  of  its  debts,  in  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
and  in  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries;  in  neither  of 
these  cases  does  it  create  any  necessity  for  repayment,  so  as 
to  bring  the  bills  back  again.  True,  the  paper  money  is  re- 
ceivable by  the  state  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  govern- 
ment dues;  but  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  issuing  it 
at  all,  unless  the  expenditures  largely  exceed  the  receipts;  and 
it  is  the  amount  of  this  excess,  or  the  extent  of  the  annual  de- 
ficit,—  very  large  in  a  revolutionary  period,  or  in  case  of  a  civil 
war,  —  which  determines  the  amount  of  the  annual  addition 
to  the  inconvertible  paper  currency.  As  this  currency  is  not 
available  for  remittances  abroad,  no  diminution  of  it  is  possi- 
ble through  the  purchase  of  commodities  in  foreign  land-. 
ry  exit  and  channel  of  reilux  being  thus  dammed  up,  the 
emission  of  every  additional  bill  must  advance  the  period  when 
depreciation  will  be^in,  or  increase  the  rate  of  that  depi 
tion.  To  adopt  Mr.  Tooke's  lan^ua^e.  the  distinction  be- 
tween bank  currency  and  government  paper  money  is,  that  the 
latter  is  "paid  away  and  is  not  returnable  to  ///  whereas 

the  bank  notes  are  only  lent,  and  are  returnable  to  the  iss* 
Because  the  paper  money  cannot  be  returned,  it  remain-  in 
circulation  as  an  agent  to  raise  prices,  so  that  it  "will  consti- 
tute a  fresh  source  of  demand,  and  must  be  forced  into  and 
permeate  all  the  channels  of  circulation." 

If  the  banks  suspend  specie   payment,  their    bills   become 
inconvertible,  and  are  thus  far  assimilated  to   paper  mo 
Still,  though  one  channel  of  reflux  is  thus  dammed  up,  the  bills 
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^  no  longer  presentable  for  redemption  in  coin,  they  can 

be  returned  to  the  banks  on  deposit,  and  in  re  pay  me  i 
the  loans  and  discount*.    Bank  paper  money  N  thus  distin- 
gobbed  from  government  paper  money,  this  last  not  being  re- 
ible  ut  all.     It  i«  expended  in  the  purchase  of  naval  and 

tary  stores,  in  building  ships,  in  constructing  public  « 
ccs,  and  in  the  payment  of  services  performed  for  th«-  Mat. 
means  being  usually  taken  to  insure  its  ultimate  return  to  the 
exchequer.     The  bank  issues,  on  the  other  hand,  being  made 
only  in  the  discount  of  approved  promissory  notes  of  short 
date,  naturally  return  after  a  short  interval,  even  if  they  are  not 
redeemable  in  specie.     So  long,  then,  as  the  banks  confine 
to  lii.-.r  proper  functions,  and  do  not  squander  their 
or  let  them  on  ibtful  .-ecuriiy,  there  is  no  reason 

why,  even  after  a  Mi-pension,  their  currency  sh«.uld  !»•  d. 'pre- 
dated, except  to  a  very  small  r\tnit.  Thus,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
laiui  suspended  specie  payments  in  1797,  but  its  notes  re- 

!ied  at  par.  or  within  two  per  rent  of  par,  till  1801.  Then, 
indeed,  a  heavy  demand  for  gold  to  be  exported,  on  account  of 
the  large  purchases  of  corn  which  were  rendered  necessary  by 
the  failure  of  the  English  crops,  and  of  large  expenditures  by 
ill'-  Hr::i«h  government  in  prosecu  the  war,  made  specie 

rise  to  a  premium,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  bank-notes 
to  be  depreciated  sev  ^ht  per  cent  These  disturbing 

causes  being  removed,  the  currency  rose  again  in  1803,  and 

inned  at  a  point  only  2j  per  cent  below  par  till  1809. 

i*  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  howrvrr.  A  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  sancti<  ier  by  law  or  puhlu  opinion,  for  any  long 

•ugh  to  have  shown,  that  government  expan- 
diturc  and  the  issue  of  government  paper  money  are  the  chief 
causes  of  a  depreciir  the  currency,  and  that  the  banks 

much  to  this  result  except  by  becoming  the 
agents  of  government,  or  by  misconduct  which  proceeds  rather 

i  than  ignorance  or  involuntary  error. 
1  r<;um  to  a  view  of  the  consequences  of  an  excessive  de- 
preci  money,  and  of  the  measures  which  then 

become  necessary  for  restoring  the  currency  to  a  specie  stand- 
ard. As  soon  as  the  bills  have  fallen  considerably  in  value, 
two  prices  are  established  for  commodities,  one  in  specie  and 
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the  other  in  paper  currency,  the  diil'm-nce  between  the  two 
marking  the  rate  of  depreciation.  When  this  difference  has 
become  inordinate,  the  progress  of  the  depredation  is  most 
rapid,  the  value  of  the  currency  fluctuating  BO  suddenly  and 
largely,  that  most  persons  are  unwilling  to  receive  it  on  ;m\ 
terms.  The  rate  to-day  may  be  500,  and  to-morrow  600,  for 
1;  under  these  circumstances,  also,  the  rate  \\ill  be  found  io 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  be  variously  estimated  by  d  i  I  - 
ferent  tradesmen.  So  much  confusion  and  uncertainly  are 
thus  created,  that,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  whole 
community,  the  paper  currency  is  discarded  altogether,  the 
price  in  specie  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  received  in  payment 
for  commodities;  and  it  the  paper  has  not  already  ceased, 
through  the  action  of  the  legislature,  to  be  nder,  ac- 

knowledgments of  debts  are  made  with  an  express  stipulation 
that  the  payment  shall  be  in  specie,  or  some  other  commodity 
of  fixed  value.  Such  a  restoration  of  the  standard  seldom  re- 
quires any  action  of  the  government;  it  is  the  voluntary  and 
united  act  of  the  whole  people,  having  been  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  reversion  to  a  specie 
currency  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  results,  already  no- 
ticed, of  the  first  issue  of  paper  money  and  its  gradual  depre- 
ciation. The  latter  seemed  to  animate  industry  and  com- 
merce to  relieve  the  pressure  of  debt,  and  to  supply  abundant 
funds  for  enterprises  which  must  otherwise  have  been  aban- 
doned ;  but  the  former  seems  to  carry  the  community  back,  by 
a  cruel  revulsion,  to  worse  evils  than  those  from  which  it  had 
apparently  been  rescued.  It  is  the  state  of  collapse  that  some- 
times follows  the  excitement  and  delirium  of  a  fever.  It  is 
now  seen  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  is  really  a  desperate 
measure,  that  the  relief  which  it  promises  is  but  temporary, 
and  that  the  prosperity  which  it  causes  is  wholly  fallacious. 
As  money  rises  from  a  low  valuation  to  a  higher  one,  wages 
are  depressed,  prices  fall,  trade  stagnates,  and  bankruptcies  be- 
come numerous;  and  these  evils  are  the  more  serious,  as  the 
depreciation  was  great,  and  the  revulsion  sudden.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  creditors  who  were  injured,  being  obliged  to  receive 
payment  in  a  currency  less  valuable  than  the  one  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted ;  now  the  debtors,  who  are  more  numer- 
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ons  and  leaa  able  to  bear  losses,  moat  suffer  harm  and  wrong, 

'  required  to  pay  more  than  they  received,  and  to  do 
at  a  time  wlim.  from  the  depression  of  wages,  the  abandon- 
industrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  and  the  fall 
•refits,  they  are  least  able  to  bear  an  additional 
All  these  hardships  are  summarily  attributed  to  one 
more  frequently  spoken  of  than  understood,  —  "a  scarcity  of 
1  means  only  a  higher  real  value  of  money,  the 
prostration  of  credit,  the  consequent  inactivity  of  capital,  and 
general  despondency. 

As  the  prosperity  growing  out  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  ex* 

P«  r.  h  paper  money  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  rev- 

ionary  government,  so  the  disasters  and  suffering  attendant 

close  create  a  reaction,  and  weaken  the  cause  of  the 

irgents.     The  popular  discontent    thus    generated  tends 

r  to  the  reestablishmeht  of  the  old  form  of  government, 

or  to  anarchy. 

waa  so  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  this  coun- 
try, when  both  the  people  and  the  army,  exhausted   by  the 
ts  and  sacrifices  which  they  had  made,  bankni;  tine, 

and  seeing  no  resources  open  to  them,  were  for  a  while  on  the 
point  of  turning  their  arms  against  each  other.     Nothing  but 
the  moderation,  wisdom,  and  firmness  of  their  great  Com- 
mander-in-chief saved  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  mili- 
tary usurpation.     The  establishment  of  peace  seemed  only  to 
r  matters  worse.     The  courts  then  began  in  earnest  to 
rce  the  settlement  of  accounts  and  the  payment  of  debts ; 
and  the  property  seized  for  this  purpose  being  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifuv,  its  former  owners   found   themselves  homeless  and 
penniless,  and  still  burdened  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
y  obligation  -  <  i  n  t  h  i  n  k  i  ng  multitude  then  began 

lamor  for  "stop-laws,"   or  enactments  to  delay  process 
on  after  judgment  had  been  obtained  for  debt; 
ier-laws,"  compelling  the  creditor  to  accept  in  satisfao- 
iis  i  luiiii  any  property  of  the  debtor  at  a  fixed  valua- 
or  appraisement,  instead  of  offering  it  at  auction  for  cash, 
when  it  \\ould  br'mn  but  a  trifle;  and  above  all,  for  a  new 
and  large  issue  of  paper  money,  the  rapid  depreciation  of 
h  would  enable  debtors  to  get  rid  of  their  obligations  on 
very  easy  terms.     Several  States  were  weak  enough  to  yield 
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to  these  demands,  and  thus  only  prolonged  the  period  of 
uncertainty,  confusion,  and  suffering,  besides  aggravating  the 
evil  l.y  injustice.  Massachusetts  resisted,  seeing  that  reallv 
the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  escaping  present  ditliculties  was 
to  adhere  resolutely  to  a  specie  currency,  and  to  enforce  a 
speedy  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims,  so  that  indus- 
try and  commerce  might  at  last  revive,  without  further  im- 
pediment or  drawback  from  the  past  The  consequem  < 
was,  that  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  this  Stair  in 
1786,  the  avowed  object  of  the  insurgents  being  to  close  by 
violence  ihe  courts  of  law,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  legal  in 
ures  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  to  compel  the  government 
to  make  a  fresh  issue  of  depreciating  currency.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed  with  diiliculty,  and  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired had  this  indirect  good  result,  —  that  it  animated  and 
strengthened  the  general  ell'nrt  which  was  then  made  to  cr< 
a  stable  government  for  the  whole  Union.  This  effort  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  one  article  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  prohibits  the  emission  of  "  bills  of  credit " 
and  the  enactment  of  "  tender-laws." 

In  France,  the  final  abandonment  of  the  depreciated  o.s> 
nats  and  mandats,  and  the  difficulties  i.i  which  the  government 
was  thus  involved,  had  consequences  equally  serious.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  exasperated  them  alike  against  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  authors  of  it,  whom  they  had  so  recently  followed 
into  the  wildest  excesses  of  Jacobinism.  A  reaction  took  place 
in  favor  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  which  was  so  general,  that  the 
royalists  obtained  the  command  of  the  elections,  and  seemed 
likely  to  obtain  their  end  by  a  peaceable  vote  of  the  two  Coun- 
cils or  legislative  assemblies.  The  Directory,  indeed,  aided  by 
the  army,  which  was  still  republican  in  sentiment,  prevented 
this  result  through  the  coup  (Tttat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  1797 ; 
they  seized  the  leading  royalist  deputies,  and  sentenced  them 
to  deportation.  But  the  triumph  was  dearly  bought,  as  it 
marked  the  ascendency  of  military  power,  and  foreshadowed 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon. 

It  follows  from  this  whole  review  of  the  subject  of  paper 
money,  which  I  have  intentionally  based,  as  far  as  possible, 
upon  historical  facts  rather  than  abstract  reasoning,  that  the 
depreciation  of  it  is  attributable  solely  to  excess  in  its  is 
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its  excess  could  be  prevented,  that  is,  if  the  amount  of  pa- 
per  currency  could  be  kept  precisely  equal  to  what  the  amount 
.•:..ll..-  mrr. -n.  >  \v..nM  I  x;  jn  case  there  were  no  paper  in 
icn  there  would  be  no  depreciation  of  the  paper; 
the  paper  might  even  command  a  premium  on  r 
aggregate  value  of  it  were  made  less  than  what  the  coin 
nt  to,  and  if  it  were  also  possible  to  prevent  the 
imp-  of  specie.    Money  acquires  the  power  of  exercis- 

ing its  functions,  not  from  any  intrinsic  qualities  that  it  pos- 
sisjBjea, but foJei]  i>.»m  ooaveottoo.    T«»  :ul"p*   Mr.  Miii'-im- 

tru.iL'--.    "••..n\,-nii.iii    i-   .jiii'.-    -nllirirnt    to   OOnlBf    fchfl     j>«-v..r. 

since  nothing  more  is  needful  to  make  a  person  accept  any* 

,  ami  even  at  any  arbitrary  value,  than  the  per- 

sua.v  .ill  be  taken  from  him  on  the  same  terms  by 

others."     The   value  of  paper  money,  not  depending  at  all 

upon  its  cost  of  prodnc  tion,  is  regulated  solely  by  its  quan 

A  certain  ^terminable  sum  of  money  is  needed  in  every  na- 

t  its  current  exchanges,  and  to  maintain  prices  at 

an  equilibrium  \\ith  the  average  prices  of  commodities  through- 

•he  commercial  world.     Coin  being  banished,  if  th<>  is*ue 

of  paper  money  is  less  than  this  sum,  the  paper  will  command 

if  greater,  it  will  be  at  a  discount. 

Ti  it  this  Mini  is  a  varying  quantity,  depend- 

ing i:  trade,  of  public:  confidence,  of  the  foreign 

-inges  as  affected  by  the  relative  amounts  of  tin-  «•  \ ports 
<>rts,  and  in  u instances  which  cannot  easily  be 

determined.     The  difference  in  value  between  the  coin  and  the 
paper  money  is  usually  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  depreciation 
he  latter;  and  so  it  is,  if  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  be 
standard.     But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
standard  it>rlf  may  vary,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
grea-  HS  productiveness  of  the  mines  whence  the  pre- 

.-  metals  are  obt  ut  also  according  to  the  varying 

•ind  for  gold  and  silver  in  different  localities.     A  general 
war  in    I-',  u  rope,  causing  large  sums  of  specie  to  be  moved 
about  in  the  military  chests  of  great  armies,  and  impeding  the 
rcoune  by  sea  whirl  i  :n<>ans  of  equalizing  pri- 

ces ;  the  consternation  produced  by  revolutionary  movements 
nl  to  anarchy,  or  by  the  progress  of  invasion   from 
abroad,  causing  large  amounts  of  money  to  be  hoarded ;  and 
33' 
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a  great  failure  of  the  crops,  making  heavy  importations  of 
grain  necessary,  which  must  be  paid  for  in  specie,  —  these  and 
other  circumstances  may  raise  the  value  of  specie  in  dill  e  rent 
places  much  above  its  average,  and  retain  it  at  the  ad\aii<-<-d 
valuation  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tooke  and  other  well-informed  writers,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Bank  of  England  notes  and  bullion  from  1810  to  1817, 
amounting  at  times  to  £">  PIT  cent,  "was  not  greater  than  the 
enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself,  and  that  the  paper,  though 
depreciated  relatively  to  the  then  value  of  gold,  did  not  sink 
below  the  ordinary  value,  at  other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a 
convertible  paper."  There  was  certainly  no  excessive  issue  of 
bank-notes  at  that  epoch  enough  to  account  for  their  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Kiiirlaiid,  indeed,  wa 
creased,  but  no  more  so  than  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gap 
in  the  currency  caused  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of 
country  bank  paper,  and  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing business  of  the  country. 

Reasoning  upon  these  principles,  Mr.  Ricardo  published,  in 
1816,  his  "Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Cur- 
rency." The  plan  was,  to  supersede  the  use  of  gold  coin  alto- 
gether, by  requiring  the  Bank  of  England  to  redeem  its  notes 
by  the  payment,  not  of  coin,  but  of  gold  bars,  or  bullion,  of  tin- 
standard  purity,  at  the  mint  price  of  gold  (X  3  17s.  lOjr/.  an 
ounce),  or  at  such  other  price  as  Parliament  should  determine. 
These  gold  bars,  or  ingots,  not  being  fitted  for  circulation  as 
curreney,  would  not  be  called  for  except  when  they  were 
needed  for  exportation;  but  if  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
became  excessive,  so  that  they  tended  to  depreciation,  the  gold 
would  be  then  needed  for  export,  and  the  issue  would  be 
checked,  or  the  notes  be  poured  back  upon  the  Bank.  Thus 
the  heavy  expense  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be  saved,  and 
full  security  would  be  given  that  the  value  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency would  always  correspond  with  that  of  gold. 

Government  adopted  this  scheme  as  a  portion  of  its  plan  for 
the  gradual  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  act  for  this 
purpose,  commonly  known  as  Peel's  Bill,  was  passed  in  1819. 
It  required  the  Bank,  from  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  to  the 
1st  of  October  in  the  same  year,  to  pay  its  notes  in  bullion  of 
standard  fineness,  at  the  rate  of  £  4  Is.  per  ounce.  From  the 


>ctober,  1820,  to  the  let  of  May,  1821,  it  WAS  to  pay 
bullion  ai  the  rate  of  £  3  19*.  &£.  per  ounce;  and  after  thi* 
last  datf,  it  was  to  redeem  it*  notes  in  bullion  at  the  old  mint 

Two  yean  afterward 

was  to  pay  coin  ;•"<•<-,  tin-  rr«um|»tiun  being  then  corn- 

is  the  Bank  had  abundance  of  coin  in  its  vu. 
•rgery  of  the  one-pound  notes,  a  large  amour 
a  it  was  necessary  by  this  scheme  to  keep  in  circulation  as 

It     Ml!»MlIUlr      fur     i;iUllr:i-      «T     -  u  \  .  'I  t  •  I  - 1 1  -,     (Ml     fij      I:  -'''''I      TullMr 

und  unoertainty,  the  Directors  anticipated  the  operation  of  the 
act  by  beginning  to  redeem  the  notes  in  coin  at  the  full  price 

The  plan  of  gradual  resumption  by  successive  steps  is  a 

good  one,  as  it  relieves  commerce  from  tli<  shock  which 

til. I  experience,  if  the  currency  were  suddenly  raised  from 

a  state  of  considerable  depreciat  ,>ar.     Should  another 

suspension  of  specie  payments  I  inks  of  this  country 

unhappily  take  place,  the  best  pol  the  legislature  would 

be,  to  sanction  the  depreciat  <  actual  amount  for  the 

lit  month,  «  •    the  banks  should  immedi- 

:it.-ly    pa)    -1"  «•!'•    lor   tli.'ir   .-.    '•        ••'    ''       ''•'>'  '•        '    •          '• 

advance  it  two  or  three  per  cent  each  successive  month,  till  it 

was  brought  again  to  par.     Confidence  would  thus  be  imme- 

• 'stored,  further  depreciation  would  be  impossible,  a 

would  at  once  be  fixed  for  resumption,  \.  run 

upon  the  banks  would  cease  almost  entirely,  as  each  holder  of 

UK  notes  would  perceive  that  he  would  gain  two  or  three  per 

cent  a  month  l>y  delaying  their  presentation. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

Tin:    DECLINE    IN     I  III.    VALUE    OP    MONEY. 

Ir  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  great  revolution  is  tak- 
ing pl:u -c  in  the  commercial  and  monetary  world,  caused  by  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  value  of  money,  —  a  revolution  tin 
like  of  which  has  not  occurred  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  of  which  there  is  but  one  parallel  in  all  history.  The  two 
precious  metals,  after  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  value  for 
a  very  long  period,  are  now,  owing  to  a  sudden  and  immense 
increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  undergoing  a  great  change,  not 
only  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  their  value  as  com- 
parod  with  that  of  all  other  commodities  in  the  world.  This 
change  is  not  to  be  a  merely  nominal  one.  It  might  seem,  in- 
deed, that,  as  the  precious  metals  arc  a  universal  measure  of 
value,  any  depreciation  of  them  would  amount  only  to  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices,  all  commodities  being  affected  in  precisely 
the  same  ratio,  so  that  their  relation  to  each  other  would  re- 
main unaltered.  This  is  true ;  such  a  change  would  not  ben- 
efit or  injure  any  one.  But  all  stipulations  for  the  payment  of 
money  at  a  future  day  will  be  really  affected  to  the  full  ex 
of  the  change  which  the  precious  metals  may  undergo  while 
the  contract  is  outstanding.  A  single  instance  will  enable  us 
to  see  the  vast  importance,  in  this  respect,  of  a  depreciation  in 
tin-  value  of  money.  The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain, — 
that  great  incubus  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  been 
properly  regarded  as  putting  the  English  people  under 
heavy  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  as  any  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  it  by  other  wars  would  make  the  burden  of  payiiu 
annual  interest  well-nigh  intolerable,  —  this  mountain  of  dd>t 
JIIUM  shrink  comparatively  into  a  mole-hill.  It  may  all  be  paid 
off  in  a  few  years,  with  as  little  effort  as  it  now  costs  to  pay 
merely  the  interest.  A  revolution  which  will  have  this  effect, 
and  a  proportional  one  on  all  other  contracts  to  deliver  money 
at  a  future  day,  may  well  be  deemed  a  momentous  one. 


mi.   hi:.  I.IM:    IN    i in:    v  M.I  i.   oi     VOM.-,  .  .';'.«:> 

>e  first  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  probable  extcn 
the  depreciation,  and  the  time  within  which  it  may  be  ex- 
••d.    Fortujmtcly,  there  is  one  example  on  record  of  a  per- 
y  similar  change,  the  study  of  \vhieh  \«.  ill  enable  us  to  see 
tli>    true  nature  and  probable  limits  of  the  present  revolution. 
•  irse,  to  the  efieet  produced  n. 

•in  the  American  mine*  in  the  sixtt'« 

and  >«-\ .  11*.  .  M!  h  •  i  nt  uri«--. 

We  do  not  need  to  know  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver actually  in  use  in  the  world,  either  as  coin  or  plate,  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  principle, 
that  the  pennant-  '-rage  value  of  a  commodity  depends, 

'ii  the  larger  or  smaller  stock  of  it  already  in  Ix-ing,  but  on 
the  average  cost  of  its  production.     If  a  pound  of  iron  is  worth 
one-thousandth  part  as  much  as  a  pound  of  silver,  it  is 
because  there  are  a  thousand  times  as  much  iron  u<>\v  in 
use  as  silver,  but  because  it  requires  a  thousand  times  as  much 
labor  to  raise  an  d  pound  of  silver  from  the  mines,  as 

it  *  iocs  a  pound  of  iron.     If  the  stock  already  in  use  be  ever  so 
large,  the  vu!  cannot  permanently  fall  below  the  cost  of 

prod  a*  the  labor  of  obtaining  more  would  not  be 

rni!  re  would  be  produced ;  and  th»-  constant 

conM  -ild  steadily  diminish  tite  stock,  till  the  value 

of  what  P-maim-d  would  rise  high  enough  to  pay  the  laborer 
he  effort  of  procuring  a  fresh  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  >t<K  k  is  ever  so  small,  no  one  will  pay  more  for  any  por- 
tion of  r  than  it  would  cost  him  to  raise  or  manufacture  the 
article  for  him* •!  steady  average  value,  then,  the  point 

about  \\hieh  the  prire  oscillate*,  never  departing  from  it  far  in 
MI.  is  the  cost  of  produc  id  a  tolerably  ac- 

curate measure  of  this  cost,  so  long  as  the  demand  remains 
the  same,  is  the  quantity  annually  produced. 

import  an:  to  recollect  this,  as  many  persons  have  been 

led  to  believe,  because  the  \i TV  great  addition  made  by  the 

California!!  and  Australian  washings  to  the  stock  of  gold  did 

.  and  sensibly  affect  the  value  of  that  metal, 

no  future  depreciation  of  it  is  to  be  expected    But  till  it 

is  ascertained  that  this  is  a  permanent  increase  of  supply,  and 

ly  discovered  auriferous  districts  will  continue  for 

many  years  to  \  probably  as  much  as  they  have  done, 
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but  enough  to  make  the  former  sources  of  supply  appear  eom- 
parativrly  insignificant,  and  thus  to  diminish  tin-  tin  mgc  cost 
of  production,  the  change  of  value  will  be  too  small  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  average  annual  -upply 
of  the  two  precious  metals  certainly  did  not  exceed  thn  •<•  mil- 
lions of  dollars.*     How  much  \vas  this  increased  by  Ihc 
plies  from  America  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  <  <  n 
furies?     Humboldt  is  here  the  only  authority  generally  relied 
upon  ;  and  as  he  made  very  extensive  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions, was  Well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  had  ready  access  to  official  sources  of  in  ion  nation 
unknown  to  former  writers,  was  well  versed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mining,  and  critically  examined  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  mines,  it  is  probable  that  his  statements  are  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth.     He  tells  us  that   the  annual 
supplies  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  America  were 
as  follows. 


America  discovered  in  1492. 

From  1492  to  1500  .......  250,000 

"     1500  to  1545  .......  3,000,000 

"     1545  to  1600  .......  11,000,000 

"     1600  to  1700  .......  16,000,000 

"     1700  to  1750  .......  22,500,000 

"  1750  to  1803  .......  35,300,000 

Hence  it  appears,  if  we  suppose  the  Old  World  continued 
to  furnish  as  much  as  before,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
teenth  century  the  supplies  from    America  had  doubled  tin- 
annual  product     In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  they  ren- 
dered it  nearly  five  times  as  large.     In  the  seventeenth  cem 
it  became  over  six  times,  and  in  the  eighteenth,  over  eleven 
times,  larger  than  it  was  before  1500.     The  great  increa.se  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  which  were  first  systematically 
worked  in  1545. 

How  great  and  how  rapid  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
money  was  caused  by  this  vast  increase  of  supply?     Here, 

*  Humboldt  estimates  that  all  the  European  and  Asiatic  mines,  as  late  as  1800, 
did  not  yield  annually  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 
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again,  the  means  for  forming  an  opinion  are  very  imperfect, 
••nsive  and  laborious  comparison  of  the 
liflerent  periods,  of  certain  leading  commodities, 
h  are  in  uniform  and  perpetual  demand.    The  staple  arti- 
cles of  food,  such  at  grain  and  meat,  are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  not  often  produced 
in  larger  quantities  than  are  wanted,  and  as  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  labor  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  given  quan* 
>.f  tin-in  in  our  criitury  a-*  in  another.     If  a  genuine  record 
can  be  -  the  prices  actually  paid,  at  one  place,  for 

such  articles,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  variations,  if  am 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  during  those  yean  may  be 
deduced  .  allowance  being  made,  of  course,  for  any 

alterations  of  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  passing  under  the 
same  d<  the  state  of  the  coinage, 

whether  \\  •  -m  and  clipped,  or  fresh  and  perfect     Such  a  record 
the  accounts  of  Eton  College,  and  in  the  lists  of 
oUected  by  Bishop  Fleetwood  and  M.  Dupr*  de  St. 
conclusions  deduced  by  various  writers  from  these 
!  do  not  agree  vary  well;  but  the  variations  do  not 
ly  affect  the  result  for  the  purpose  which  we  now  have 
We  select  the  computations  made  by  Adam  Smith. 
as  they  were  made  with  great  care  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
and  have  been  generally  accepted  by  lat-  •  on  Po- 

1  Economy. 

Adam  Smith  sa\  uericon  mines  do  not  seem  to  have 

produced  any  effect  upon  prices  till  after  1570,   though  the 

mines  of  Potosi  had  then  b<  d  for  a  qua 

Between  1595  and  1620,  silver  fell  to  about 

third  of  it-  former  value ;  and  about  1636,  it  had  fallen  to  one 

h  part  of  that  vain  it  has  remained  with  littlr 

variation  almost  to  the  present  day.     Before  1570,  a  quarter 

(eight  bushels)  of  wheat  of  middle  quality  was  sold  in  Eng- 

1,  on  an  average  of  a  long  period  of  yean,  for  about  two 

ounces  of  pure  silver;  about  1600,  (still  taking  an  average  of 

y  yean,  so  that  the  very  good  and  very  bad  crops  may 

it*  price  had  advanced  to  a  little  over  six 

ounces;  about  1636,  it  had  risen  to  nearly  eight  ounces.     The 

<ie  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in   England,  from  the 

Corn  Laws  up  to  1852,  did  not  vary  much  from 
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forty-three  shillings,  which  contain  almo-i  nces 

of  pure  silver. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  table  already  given  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  precious  metals,  we  find,  —  1.  That  dou- 
bling the  annual  product  of  money  for  half  a  century  had  no  effect 
on  its  value,  or  did  not  raise  prices  at  till ;  2.  That  tanking  the 
amatol  product  five  times  as  great  had  no  effect  vpon  its  r 
for  25  years,  after  which  time,  however.  ///  'unity  fell 

to  one  third  of  what  it  had  been;  3.  That  about  36  ?/  /  the 

annual  product  had  become  six  times  as  great,  the  valnr  hn<l  /; 
to  one  fourth  of  its  former  amount;  4.  T/iatfrom  1636  to  1848, 
or  212  years,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  underwent  no 
terial  alteration,  though  mmnn-hih'  the  a  nun  a  I  >•///>/*///  of  tlum 
had  become  eleven  or  twelve  times  greater  than  what  it  had  been 
before  the  discovery  of  America* 

These  facts  satisfactorily  support  two  general  conclusions: 
—  1.  That  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  supply  may 
take  place  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  value; 
2.  That  the  alteration,  when  it  does  occur,  is  very  slow  and 
gradual,  the  variation  from  one  year  to  another  being  hardly 
perceptible. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  only  experiment  recorded  in  his- 
tory, which  enables  us  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  prob- 
able effect  upon  the  money-market  of  the  vast  addition  which 
has  been  made  to  the  annual  supply  of  gold  within  a  i< 
by  the  discoveries  in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia.  To 
make  the  comparison  clear  and  obvious,  I  have  stated  the  re- 
sults in  their  broadest  form,  or  with  the  fewest  limitations  and 
doubts.  There  will  afterwards  be  considerations  to  suggest 
which  will  modify  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statements. 

Let  us  now  see  how  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  an- 
nual supply  during  the  present  century.  About  the  year  1800, 

*  According  to  J.  B.  Say,  however,  whose  conclusions  arc  based  upon  the  lists  of 
prices  collected  by  M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
so  carefully  worked  out  as  those  of  Smith,  silver  fell  to  one  half  of  its  former  vi 
as  early  as  1536,  and  to  one  fourth  of  that  value  as  early  as  1602,  ret 
unchanged  at  this  point  till  1800.    But  I  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  ei 
that  the  value  of  silver  was  at  all  affected  until  the  mines  of  Potosi  for  a 
able  period  had  been  pouring  out  their  vast  supplies,  —  that  is,  for  some  years 
1545. 
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the  annual  •  f  gold  amounted  to  $  UMUM.OOO,  and  of 

9 36,289,00^  ;-  a  total  of  $  4s,937,00a    There 

lie  large  portion  of  t  hi*  product  which 

Was  fiirni*li<-d   l»y   tii.-     \rn.-ri.-.m   mines  was    n'h.-r   increased 
than  dimini-h.-d  up  '.  when  the  contest  began  which 

independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
The  r«  .  and  tin-  proiKTi, 

to   whom  id-  . hi.-lly  In-longed, 

caused  the  works  in  many  mar*  to  be  abandoned,  and  there 
was  a  grrat  filling  oil  of  tin-  pr.'du.-r.     Mr.  Jacob  c.*- 
tlu-  twrnty  year  with  ls*j«l,  thry  did  . 

'00,000,  or  «••  My  lew  than  hu! 

HIT  product.     But  IK-  »-\  idently  exaggerates  the  falling 

i   tin-  otimate  which  Mr.  McCullodi  formed  in   1834 

may  be  safely  extended  t<>  the  whole  |x?riod,  making  the  an* 

nual  Mipply  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  be   $30,000,000. 

8001  I**:M,  tin-  mild  product  of  tin-  Rn— i:m  mines  and 

\vrll  the  niiii  J  rapidly,  -«•  that  Mr. 

affirmed,  in  1S-1  :f  the  Mipp!  thi.n 

source  should  continue  a  few  years  long*  uld  cause  a 

fall  in  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  \vith  -il\t-r  and  with 

106,      In  1M7,  it  had  raisrd  thr  annual  supply  from 

all  part*  of  th<  o  $67,000,000,  i  ink  one 

;    1  ir-.  r  than  it  had  been  in  1800.      But  what   was   this  to 

the  astounding  results  produced  by  the  discovery  of  th<-  Cali- 

m  and  Australian  gold  washings?     The  gold  obtained  in 

in  1852,  was  estimated  at  330,000  pounds 

the  Mipply  from  California   th  tl  to 

have  been  252,000  pounds  Troy.     It  ha*  tnrn«-.|  out,  indeed, 

1852  was  far  the  most  productive  year,  and  thm-  ha-  • 

a  considcral'  ice,  especially  in    '  t.     Still. 

i-itt-  the  total  product  of  these  two  countries, 

in  1S54,  at  350,000  pounds;   and  if  the  Mipply  from   Russia 

other  sources  be  added,  the  aggrega  irly  482,000 

i  bout   $119,536,000.     By  a  curiou* 
i  il    Mipply   «•!"  silver   from   the   ^i^»M^"   and   South 
t>c<ii  largely  augmented  during  the  last 
1  l.eing  one  third  larger 

in  l^-'.n  than  ii  was  in  1845;  the  aggregate  amount  min<xl  in 
year  was  nearly  $44,000,000.    Putting  these  two 
34 
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sums  together,  we  have  the  value  of  gold  an  !>i:mir(i 

from  the  mines  in  1854  equal  to  $  163,536,000.* 

The  results  now  obtained  may  be  put  into  a  tabular  form 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Annual  product  of  the 
two  predotu  meULi. 

From  1800  to  1810  ......  $49,000,000 

"  1810  to  1836  ......  30,000,000 

1847  ......  67,000,000 

1854  ...... 


The  supply  for  1854,  then,  was  five  and  a  half  times  larger 
than  the  annual  product  twenty  years  ago,  and  about  thn  -r 
and  one  third  times  larger  than  the  greatest  amount  obtain*  <1 
in  any  one  year  before  1840.  Unless  new  gold  fields  should 
be  discovered,  however,  of  which  there  seems  little  probability 
at  present,  it  is  certain  that  the  maximum  supply  was  obtained 
in  1852,  and  that  there  has  since  been  a  very  rapid  and  consid- 
erable falling  off.  While  718,000  pounds  Troy  were  obtained 
in  1852,  only  597,000  pounds  formed  the  supply  in  1853,  and 
482,000  pounds  was  the  estimate,  probably  an  exaggerated 
one,  for  1854,  the  diminution  in  two  years  being  nearly  33  ]>«  r 
cent  In  1855,  the  supply  was  probably  not  more  than  half  as 
great  as  in  1852.  The  falling  off  was  even  more  sudden  and 
marked  in  Australia  than  in  California.  In  respect  to  silver. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  is  steadily  but  slowly  on  th«  in- 
crease, the  most  cautious  estimates  making  tin;  increase  at 
least  2j  per  cent  a  year.  The  annual  product  of  this  metal  is 
now  estimated  at  very  nearly  $50,000,000,  the  chief  portion 
of  the  increase  being  from  Mexico  and  Chili. 

The  great  difference  between  the  experiment  which  was 
tried  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  that  which  is  now  in 
progress,  is,  that  in  the  former  case  far  the  greater  part  of  tin- 
addition  which  was  made  to  the  world's  stock  of  tin-  j>n  •<  -'n>\\< 
metals  was  in  silver,  while  most  of  the  present  increase  is  in 
gold.  And  this  is  a  very  important  difference,  as  regards  the 

'  The  estimates  in  this  paragraph,  except  that  I  have  sometimes  used  the  nearest 
round  numbers,  are  taken  from  J.  D.  Whitney's  "Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
States  described  and  compared  with  that  of  other  Countries,"  (Philadelphia,  1854,) 
a  work  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  original  information  of  much  interest,  and  a 
careful  digest  of  all  the  statistics  of  the  subject  that  could  be  gleaned  from  recent 
publications  of  good  authority  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
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!>••  probable  long  continuance  of  the  enlarged  an- 

1  product.  Silver  is  obtained  by  mining,  and  the  vein* 
whieh  are  worked  are  most  frequ<  •>«!  to  grow  richer  a§ 

followed  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     The  expense 
ing  them  increases  as  we  descend,  but  the  steadily  in- 
creasing product  is  generally  more  than  an  offset  for  thi» 
larged  cost    Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  obtained 
Tom  a  superficial  deposit  of  gravel  and  sand.     It 

'lirtly  found  in  what  the  ideologists  call  "1  and   in 

a  stratum  o:  >  great  thickness.     Being  thus  spread  <>« it 

over  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  lying  at  or  near  the  surface, 
almost  any  number  of  persons  can  be  engaged  in  obtain  i 
\\  ii  -eding  each  other's  operations.    If,  also,  as  is  the 

case  in  California,  and  to  a  great  Vustrolia,  the  land 

in  the  auriferous  district  has  been  hut  imperfectly,  or  not  at 
all,  appropriated  either  l»y  individual-  <T  the  ifovernment, —  if 
in  the  main,  open  to  all  comers,  as  the  Cheat  Bank  is  to 
all  fishermen,  —  then,  large  as  the  district  may  be,  it  is  soon 
covered  with  gold-limit. -rs.  The  most  promising  localities  are 

vly  exhausted;  and  thru,  every  year,  the  labor  of  gather- 
ing the  shining  dust  will  increase,  and  the  returns  will  dimin- 
ish. The  experience  of  California  is  conclusive  on  this  point. 

ro  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  obtained  was 
considerably  diminished  after  the  number  of  washers  was 
largely  increased.  True,  the  first  search  is  generally  imper- 
fect, and  a  second  washing  of  the  same  gravel,  with  more  care 

nMthod,  may  afterwards  yield  a  fair  profit.  So,  also,  the 
solid  rock,  though  it  be  tough  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  span- 
gles now  found  in  the  drift  were  originally  imbedded,  may  be 
crushed  and  ground  by  heavy  machinery,  and  a  supply  of  an- 

nis  sand  and  gravel  be  thus  obtained  by  artificial  means, 

•  Idition  to  that  which  natural   agencies  have  spr 

the  surface.     We  may  not  anticipate,  then,  that  the  gold- 

•  will  subside  as  rapidly  as  it  rose,  or  that  the  gold-bearing 
districts  will  ever  be  completely  exhausted.     Still,  two  pro- 
cesses must  always  be  more  laborious  and  expensive  than  < 
and  the  ground  will  no  longer  be  open  to  every  comer,  though 
he  has  no  other  capital  than  a  stout  pair  of  arms,  and  a  great 
capacity  of  enduring  fatigue.     When  the  business  is  all 

d  to  pounding  up  primary  or  metamorphic  rocks  with 
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dunes  which  are  yet  to  be  invented,  and  to  washing  gravel  for 
tin-  second  timr.  it  is  reasonable  to  expert,  that,  although  cap- 
iiali>i>  may  get  a  fair  return  for  their  enterprise,  the  steam-ships 
will  no  longer  bring  home  gold  at  the  rate  of  three  or  lour  mil- 
lions a  month. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  view,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  three  great  gold-bearing  regions  to  de- 
pend upon,  so  distant  from  each  other  as  Russia,  California. 
and  Australia,  it  will  not  be  deemed  incautious  to  anticipate. 
that  the  annual  supply  of  the  two  precious  metals  will  not  full 
below  a  hundred  millions  of  dollar*  for  many  years,  and  Unit, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  xn/>/*/y  //•///  d< predate  iu< 
to  one  half  or  one  third  of  what  was  its  value  before  l&~)d 

In  respect  to  the  relative  amounts  by  weight  of  the  two  ]>re- 
cious  metals,  it  appears  from  the  statistics  already  given,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  annual  product  of 
gold  was  to  that  of  silver  as  1  to  43.  In  1845,  the  supply  from 
Russia  having  largely  increased  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  being  somewhat  less  than  in  1800,  the  ratio 
was  only  as  1  to  17.  In  1852,  the  supply  from  the  Califoi nian 
and  Australian  gold-fields  having  obtained  its  maximum,  the 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  was  as  1  to  4 ;  in  other  words,  if  the 
annual  product  of  the  two  metals  had  continued  to  be  in  this 
proportion,  silver  would  have  risen  certainly  to  one  fourth,  and 
probably,  considering  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  ch< 
metal,  to  one  half,  of  the  value  of  gold.  But  the  proportion 
has  not  been  continued ;  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  in  each 
year  has  rapidly  fallen  off,  while  that  of  silver  has  steadily  in- 
creased, so  that,  in  1854,  the  ratio  is  probably  as  1  to  (5.  The 
following  table  exhibits  in  one  view  these  sudden  eh 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  metals,  the  figures  indica 
the  weight  in  pounds  Troy.* 

1800.  1846.         1862.          1851 

Silver        2,337,300        2,183,500        2,958,296        3,106,210 
Gold  54,000  129,250  717,950  482,000 

Ratio  1  to  43  1  to  17  1  to  4  1  to  6£ 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  while  the  M  •  •  \  i  <  -a  n 

*  In  this  table  I  hare  adopted  the  estimate  of  the  well-informed  City  correspond- 
ent, or  commercial  editor,  of  The  Time*,  that  since  1850  the  annual  product  of  ail- 
YCT  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate,  at  least,  of  2£  per  cent  a  year. 
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Vmericun  mine*  were  pouring  out  their 
,  gold  rose,  from  a  comparative  value  only  ten  time* 
as  great  as  *  •••  that  whi.-h  it  had  in   1-1-. 

nearly  16  to  1.    Only  three  yean  air 

sonable  to  Mieve  that  the  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the 

annual  product  of  gold,  the  annual  product  of  nilver  being  then 

»*?  nearly  stationary,  would  carry  back  the  relative 

of  tin-  two  metals,  not  m«-r  to  former  f  10 

Imps,  as  already  in* •utioiied,  of  4,  or  evrn 
It  \va*  rv.-ii  thought,  that  the  rise  in  the  comparative  value  of 
silver  would  be  a  tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  deprecia 
of  g.    I.      U-ting  nil  expectation,  the  govern  HUM 

monetized  gold,  and  made  silv.r  tin-  standar 
'.iiikintr  thrp-hy  to  avoid  th«-  threatened  dc<  Inn    in  tin- 
.     But  as  the  annual  supply  of  gold  is  now 
rapidly  falling  oil,  whilr  that  of  silver  is  steadily   in<  r«- i 
robablr  that  th«'  n-lativr  value  of  the  two  wil! 

be  nui.-h  aticotcd,  —  that  it  will  not  become  less  than  10  • 

.  —  \\hilr  then-  will  I >c  a  regular  progressive  diminution  in 
the  value  of  both.  We  cannot  expect,  then,  that  the  whole 
decli  '•  value  of  money,  or  even  a  considerable  por 

of  it,  will  IM-  indicated  by  the  variation  in  the  relative  values 
< 
Very  good  reasons  have  been  given  why  the  discovery  of  the 


*  Humboldt  declared,  forty  years  ago,  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain  contained  »il. 
TCT  enough  to  deluge  the  world.    A  recent  observer,  1C*  L/upoot,  wno  has  puDusned 

views  of  Humboldt,  and  adduces  much  additional  tesonxwy  in  confirmation  of  them. 
He  describes  several  formations  of  rock,  in  which  silver  is  almost  sure  to  be  found, 
and  says,  that  dthongh  these  formations  are  rare  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  as  we  tmrel  further  northward  they  become  of  frequent  occurrence,  and, 
on  crossing  the  principal  chain  of  mountains  towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
slope  of  the  Sonora  Cordillera  is  composed  of  them.  Improved 
of  mining,  also,  have  produced  great  retails  in  some  of  the  old  localities, 
where  the  works  had  been  given  ap  for  years,  under  the  belief  that  it  could  not  be 
continued  with  profit  Thus  the  Frscafflo  mine,  described  te  1817  as  an  abandoned 
property,  from  which  no  hopes  could  be  entertained,  now  yields  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  silver  annually.  From  another  locality,  in  Zacateeas,  which  was 
thought  to  be  exhausted  about  1800,  there  WM  extracted,  between  18*7  and  183t, 
aboat  ISO  million  francs*  worth  of  silver.  If  an  efldent  government  and  a  race  of 


to  this  country,  —  a  revolution  would  take  place  in 


teg,  and  a  fall  in  value  of  silver  would  be  inevitable. 
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American  mines,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tin-  influx  into 
(lie  market  of  eleven  times  as  much  of  the  precious  metals  as 
lid  not  reduce  their  value  in  the  same  proportion.  l>ut 
only  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1;  and  \vliy,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  silver  to  that  of  gold  was  as  45  to  1,  the  ratio  of 
their  values  was  only  as  1  to  I").  It  has  already  been  Q 
that  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  chieiK  on  account  of  its  inferior 
cost,  silver  has  been  far  more  generally  in  use  than  irold.  It 
has  supplied  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  currency  of  all  na- 
tion-. With  some  nations  of  the  East,  the  ( 'hinese  for  instai 
gold  is  not  used  at  all  for  this  purpose.  Even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  silver  is.  in  many  cases,  the  only  legal  tender,  gold 
heini:  merely  an  article  of  merchandise,  which  is  sold  at  an  agio 
that  Hue-  om  week  to  week,  though,  of  course,  few  peo- 

ple will  refuse  to  receive  it  in  payment.  Silver  must  always  be 
used  for  the  smaller  pieces  of  money,  at  least  until  Lr<>l«l  has 
fallen  much  below  its  present  value.  Our  gold  one-dollar  piece 
is  inconveniently  small,  and  will  not  probably  come  into  general 
circulation,  unless  there  should  be  some  alteration  in  its  form. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  the  value  of  money  falls  in 
precisely  the  same  ratio  in  which  its  quantity  is  increased.  If 
the  whole  money  in  circulation  should  be  doubled,  prices 
would  be  doubled ;  if  it  was  only  increased  one  fourth,  prices 
would  rise  one  fourth.  This  is  not  the  case  with  commodities 
generally,  the  value  of  which  does  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  supply ;  because  the  desire, 
being  for  the  thing  itself,  may  be  stronger  or  weaker,  and  the 
amount  of  what  people  are  willing  to  expend  upon  it,  \>< 
always  limited,  may  be  very  unequally  affected  by  the  dilli- 
culty  or  facility  of  attainment.  But  money  is  desired  as  the 
means  of  purchasing  everything,  and  the  demand  for  it,  ti 
.  consists  of  everything  which  people  have  to  sell. 

The  principle,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  money,  holds 
good  only  under  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  commod- 
ities, the  number  of  exchanges,  and  the  number  of  people  hav- 
ing occasion  to  effect   exchanges,  remain   unaltered.     Other- 
wise, if  there  be  an  increase  in  either  of  these  respects, 
quantity  of  money  being  unchanged,  the  value  of  that  m< 
A  ill  rise  ;  or  if  money  is  increasing,  the  increase  in  these  oilier 
respects  may  neutralize,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  depreciation  of 
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ney.  This  was  the  case  after  the  discovery  of  Ame*» 
ica.  '1'here  waa  an  immense  enlargement  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  at  that  period,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the 
modes  of  living.  The  discovery  *  ica  itself,  and  of  the 

passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  colonization 
of  the  West  by  Europeans,  greatly  « -nlarged  the  demand  for 
fore  150<  '  the  larger  portion  of  the  people 

•  :•••«  1  in  agriculture;  they  raised  most  of  the  articles 
wludi  they  needed  I  own  labor,  and  obtained  many 

other-  !•>  direct  barter.     Afterwards,  many  were  diver 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  conseqi 

labor  greatly  increased  the  number  of  pr..p«-r  mer- 
cantile exchanges.     The  middle  classes  now  fir-' 

oc  as  a  distinct  power  in  the  state.     As  wealth  advanced, 

luxury  grew  apace.    The  actual  consumption  of  the  precious 

ils,  by  abm  th«-  wear  of  plate,  lace,  and 

trinkets,  by  plating  and  gilding,  and  by  losses  through  ship- 

<  perceive  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
supply  having  become  eleven  times  as  great,  the  value  fell 
only  to  one  fourth  of  what  it  had  been.  On  the  other  hand, 
uhy  '!««•  value  did  not  advance  again,  in  the  century  during 
which  the  supply  was  nearly  stationary,  though  commerce, 
wealth,  and  luxury  were  still  rapidly  increasing,  is  a  j>< 
which  requires  explanation  But  as  society  advances,  means 
are  discovered  for  economizing  the  use  of  money.  The  vast 
ext«  credit  :  th<>  establishment  of  banks,  and  especially 

Savings'  Banks,  \\-\\w\\  bring  together  and  keep  in  active 
use  a  vast  number  of  small  suras,  which  would  otherwise  be 
hoarded  or  lie  dormant  in  the  hi 

•'  bank-notes,  checks,  and  bills  of  exchange,  which  p<  r- 

all  the  functions  of  money;  and.  more  than  all. 

perhaps  the  introduction  of  accounts  current  among  traders, 

•vhich  purchases  are  set  off  against  sales,  and  oommod 
are  thus  virtually  bartered  s,  money  being 

needed  only  at  the  final  settlement,  m  t  trifling 

amount,  —  all  are  expedients  for  completing  exchanges  wit  li- 
the actual  transfer  of  coin.     Only  the  rapidly  extended  use 

the  value  of  money,  and  consequent  fall  of  prices,  between 
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1810  and  1830,  when  tin-  annual  supply  of  tin-  precious  metals 
was  much  diminished,  and  the  operations  of  commerce  greatly 
enlarged. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  present  vastly  increased 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  be,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, retarded  or  neutrali/ed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
money,  through  the  growth  of  luxury  and  trade  ?  We  see  no 
eireumstances  likely  to  produce  this  result.  <  \«  pi  the  eoloni- 
zation  of  the  gold-bearing  regions  themselves ;  and  even  ihi- 
can  have  comparatively  little  influence.  These  countries  it  is 
true,  are  very  distant  from  the  world's  great  centres  of  com 
inerce  and  wealth,  and  their  population  grows  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  In  all  distant  colonies,  and  especially  in  those 
formed  under  the  excitement  of  searching  for  gold,  the  variou< 
expedients  for  economizing  the  use  of  money  are  slowly  intro- 
duced and  imperfectly  developed.  Time  is  needed  to  import 
the  machinery  of  banking  and  all  the  refinements  of  trade,  and 
especially  for  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  the  commu- 
nity, so  that  large  operations  can  be  conducted  upon  credit. 
For  many  years,  at  least,  California  and  Australia  must  use 
chiefly  a  hard-money  currency,  while  large  amounts  of  bullion. 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  will  be  in  transit  n, —  \\anderiiiLr 
about,  as  it  were,  from  one  country  to  another,  to  find  where 
they  will  be  of  most  value,  —  before  they  pass  into  active  cir- 
culation as  currency.  But  these  circumstances  can  impede 
the  result  only  for  a  few  years;  they  cannot  materially  lc- 
or  weaken  it.  Perfect  as  the  machinery  of  trade  now  is.  and 
perfectly  as  it  is  understood,  no  country  which  is  colon i/ed  l>\ 
commercial  nations  can  remain  far  behind  the  mother  land  in 
the  use  of  money-saving  expedients.  In  respect  also  to  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  for  articles  of  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion, M.  Chevalier  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  rather 
diminishing  than  increasing.  The  official  returns,  both  in 
England  and  France,  show  that  there  was  a  larger  manufacture 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  in  those  countries  before  1830  than 
there  ever  has  been  since,  if  we  except  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  during  which  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  there 
has  been  a  moderate  additional  consumption  of  gold  in  the 
arts.  "  The  luxury  of  our  days,"  says  Chevalier,  "has  demo 
cratic  features;  it  is  very  calculating  and  economical.  ! 
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-  few  massive  articles 

r,  ami  still  fewer  in  gol<i  eras  most  probable, 

he  general  principle  will  h<  value  of 

i  ill  full  in  the  Mime  ratio  h  the  average  annual 

Leaving  all  these  preliminary  considerations,  then,  we  come 
question, —  IB  there  anything  in  the  prospect  of  a 
great  decline  in  the  value  of  money  to  create  serious  uneasi- 
ness un  'A,-  -uir,,  ,-  it,  ,t  the  decline  will  be  grad- 
•  it  will  be  spread  over  many  years,  that  at  least  a 
•'•r  of  a  century  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed. 
•  •  will  be  a  rim-  in  th<>  prices  of  all  commodities,  with  a 
jM.n.iin-  increase  in  wages  and  salaries.    Labor  will  be 
>«T  paid,  both  because  it  will  be  more  productive,  or,  in 
r  words,  the  articles  it  produces  will  have  a  greater  nomi- 
value,  and  because  the  cost  of  living  will  be  greater,  so 
wages  and  salaries  did  n«>t  rise,  the  labor  could  not  be 
had  rices  being  general,  will  consequently  be 
Mil  .1 :  th.it  is,  one  commodity  may  be  bartered  for  an- 
s:un<-  trrms  as  before.     If,  when  flour  is  five 
irs  a  bam  1,  it  takes  five  barrels  of  llmir  to  buy  one  coat, 
after  money  has  fallen  to  one  half  of  its  valm-.  the  coat  can 
IK-  had  for  five  barrels  of  flour;  but  it  will  thru  U>  said  to 
be  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  the  flour  to  be  t.-n  dollars  a  barrel, 
•  -ad  of  five.     In  this  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  therefore, 
or  so  far  as  this  effect  extends,  no  one  will  be  directly  bene- 
fited, and  no  one  directly  injured. 

i  i  --sport  to  outstanding  obligations,  or  contracts  to  de- 
iture  day,  the  case  will  be  different.     If  I 
borrow  one  hundred  dollars  at  a  time  when  that  sum  will  pur- 
chase twenty  barrels  of  flour,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  other 
commodities,  and  am  not  called  upon  to  repay  it  till  in. 
has  so  far  fallen  in  valur  that  the  sum  will  buy  only  ton  bar- 
rels, the  debt  is  really  cancelled  by  returning  only  one  half  of 
the  value  which  was  borrowed.     To  this  extent,  thrn-: 
every  one  will  be  benefited  so  far  as  he  owes  money,  and  will 
be  injured  so  far  as  he  has  money  to  receive.    But  in  either 
ease,  In-  will  be  affected  only  by  the  amount  of  the  deprecta- 
ikes  place  in  the  interval  between  the  contraction 
uul  its  payment     If  twenty-five  yean  elapse  be* 
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fore  the  dcpn-ci  completed,  and  i  n  place  uni- 

formly, or  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent  a  year,  then  all 
promises  to  pay,  which  have  not  more  than  a  year  to  run,  will 
not  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  or  three  per 
cent  Now,  vastly  the  larger  number  of  contracts  that 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  are  completed  within 
the  year:  they  will  not  be  so  much  affected  by  the  general  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  money  as  they  often  have  been  by  the 
common  fluctuations  of  interest,  and  by  changes  in  tin-  price 
of  particular  commodities.  Often,  within  the  la.-t  ten  \ 
money  has  been  borrowed  when  the  current  rate  of  interest  did 
not  exceed  five  per  cent  a  year,  and  the  time  of  repaying  it  has 
come  when  it  could  with  diliienlty  be  had  at  one  per  cent  a 
month.  We  may  say,  generally,  then,  that  all  the  common 
transactions  of  business  will  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the 
great  change  which  is  in  prospect. 

But  all  fixed  money  payments  which  are  now  contracted  lor, 
and  have  many  years  to  run,  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
coming  alteration ;  that  portion  of  them  which  extends  over  a 
full  quarter  of  a  century,  will  experience  the  full  effect  of  it. 
All  government  stocks,  and  other  stocks  yielding  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  and  not  bearing  any  obligation  to  be  paid  off  in  a 
few  years ;  all  bank  stock,  and  other  permanent  investments 
of  money  yielding  income  only  under  the  form  of  interest ;  and 
all  property  let  on  long  leases  at  a  fixed  annual  rent,  must  de- 
cline in  value  with  the  money  which  they  represent  Such 
stocks,  and  the  property  also,  if  the  lease  be  a  perpetual  one, 
when  the  depreciation  is  complete,  will  possess  only  half  their 
present  relative  value.  The  nominal  income  yielded  by  them 
will  remain  the  same,  but  it  will  only  purchase  half  as  many 
commodities  as  before.  There  will  be  no  actual  loss  to  the 
community,  for  what  one  loses,  another  gains.  The  British 
tax-payer,  for  instance,  will  profit  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Hritish  fund-holders'  loss.  As  the  depreciation  goes  on,  tax a- 
tion  may  be  extended  pari  passu,  without  throwing  any  addi- 
tional burden  upon  the  community;  and  a  sinking-fund, 
formed  out  of  the  surplus  thus  obtained,  would  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt  in  less  than  one  generation.  As  such  stocks,  more- 
over, are  transferable,  and  frequently  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
the  total  loss  upon  any  portion  of  them  will  seldom  fall  on  one 
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person ;  it  will  !*•  divided  among  many,  and  thus  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  who,  prof- 
•h.-ir  capacity  as  tax-payers  by  the  dcpre*  .i.-i, 

occasions  this  low,  will  have  no  great  reason  to  complain. 
annuitants,  persons  who  have  insured  their  lives,  mort- 
gagees on  long  periods,  and  those  who  have  let  property  on 
permanent  or  long  leases,  will  be  almost  tin-  only  class  com- 
p.  lied  to  bear  the  loss  with  direct  compensation  or 

iw  of  escape.  The  funds  of  public  institution*  und  of  in- 
luals,  which  exist  in  the  form  of  floating  capital,  or  what 
ually  called  u  in <  interest,"  \\ill,  of  course,  sofler 

full  eilcct  of  the  depreciation  ;  hut,  a-  th.«  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate iscoinmonh  •  .1  \\ith  th«-  possession  of  such  funds, 
and  as  the  value  of  real  estate  will  rise  even  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  tin-  prices  of  commodities,  owing  to  the  general  eagerness 
to  H  ••  only  form  of  permanent  investment  which  will 
be  afleo:  «  dceline  in  tin-  value  of  raoii'-y,  th«-  loss 
in  this  case  will  not  be  generally  without  compensation. 

rates  of  interest  cannot  be  directly  altered  by  the 
change.  If  gold  sinks  to  half  of  its  present  vain.-,  the  $  100  of 
principal,  and  the  $6  of  annual  interest  f<  II  be  affected 

in  •,  the  same  ratio ;  both  sums  will  purchase  but  half 

as  much  of  any  given  commodity  as  can  now  be  obtained  for 
.  Being  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
decree,  their  relation  to  e:ieh  other  will  remain  unaltered.  In- 
directly, however,  a  slight  diminution  in  the  rates  of  interest 
may  be  produced.  The  great  ad  the  stock  of  the  pre- 

cious metals  will  appear,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  floating  capi- 
tal, seeking  investment  ;  it  will  swell  the  specie  reserves  of 
banks,  making  them  eager  to  extend  the  circulation  of  • 
••».     Thus,  until  the  prices  of  commodities  begin  to  be  sen- 
v  affected,  there  will  be  more  lenders  than  borrowers,  and 
money  will  be  offered  at  a  lower  interest.     It  was  so  in  1852. 
onsequence  of  the  influx  of  gold,  the  specie  reserves  of  the 
ks  were  distended  to  reple  The  Bank  of  England  bad 

the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-two  millions  sterling  in  its  vaults, 

y  110  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  about  double 
amount  that  U  usually  considered  a  safe  basis  for  ula- 

tion.     ( )n  the  strength  of  this  large  reserve,  its  charter  allowed 
i  bank-notes  thirty-six  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
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but  all  its  efforts  could   not  raise  th  illation  over 

tweiiiY-ihrer  millions.  It  consequently  reduced  tin-  rate  of  in- 
terest, first  to  2J,  and  then  to  2,  per  cent  a  year,  —  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  it  had  ever  di-< •< united  bills.  Consols,  morcc 
or  govern i m  nt  i hree-per-ccnt  stock,  rose  to  par  :nul  above,  and 
the  ministry,  therefore,  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  tin-  rat.  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  The  Bank  of  France,  also,  had 
specie  to  the  amount  of  1 'JO  millions  of  dollars,  or  far  more 
than  it  needed.  The  accumulation  in  our  own  Sul>-TreaHir\. 
or  government  exchequer,  was  about  seventeen  millions;  and 
the  coin  in  the  New  York  banks  exceeded  the  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation.  Supported  by  these  heavy  amount 
specie  in  their  vaults,  the  banks  of  England.  France.  :md 
America  might  safely  have  increased  then*  issues  of  notes  to  a 
very  great  extent;  and  they  did  endeavor  to  increase  then 

rwise  their  profits  would  have  been  much  diminished.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  pressed  more  accommodation. upon  their  cus- 
tomers, and  money  was  offered  at  very  low  rates.  Everywhere 
tin-re  appeared  to  be  a  superfluity  of  currency,  or  of  money 
seeking  investment,  which  did  not  fail  soon  to  produce  its 
usual  results. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  it  is  only  the  coin  in  active 
circulation  which  operates  directly  upon  prices.  What  is  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  is  dormant  in  this  respect,  its  olli< ••• 
being  only  to  guard  the  really  active  portion  of  the  cnn< 
against  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations.  The  effects  of  an 
influx  or  elilux  of  the  precious  metals  are  first  felt  on  these 
bank  reserves,  which  so  far  retard  or  deaden  the  shock,  that 
it  is  not  even  perceptible  by  the  community  at  large  till  the 
increase  or  drain  has  become  very  serious.  Then,  even  the 
banks  begin  to  feel  the  pressure.  After  an  unnatural  inflation 
of  prices  by  a  speculating  fever,  the  heavy  importations  of 
goods,  and  consequent  heavy  exportations  of  specie,  so  far 
diminish  these  specie  reserves,  which  are  the  ballast  of  the 
banks,  that  they  find  they  must  furl  sail,  or  contract  their 
paper  issues,  if  they  would  not  be  thrown  on  their  beam-ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  like  that 
which  existed  in  1852,  creating  an  immense  influx  of  >\> 
they  find  their  ballast  so  much  increased,  that  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  has  become  sluggish,  and  they  cannot  force  their 
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way  through  the  water  unless  they  spread  more  sail,  or  induce 

tomers  to  borrow  a  larger  an.  tmnk -notes, 

may  seem  strange,  that,  an  the  -  ^peculation  ha* 

i  ni.-  \\hrii  hut  -II-M   t,  mptation  was  oflercd.  it 
.id  have  shown  itself  so  dull,  when  then  was  a  moral  oer- 

•  hem  would  soon  be  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
the  prospect  of  a  general  and  gradual  rise  of  prices  does  not 
tempt  men  into  hazardous  enterprises  so  strongly  as  the  chance 
of  a  raddea  :md  pad  •  nh m.  •  -m.-in  of  th«-  prioc  of  DM  ago* 
moditv  or  several.     Tin    r«  |>ort  of  a  war  with  China   may 
;••  «>r  triple  the  price  of  tea  in  a  month  ;  or  a  rumor  of  the 
re  of  the  crops  in  England  may  create  a 
fever  almost  at  once   in   the   flotir-m  i; 

a  gradual  enhancement  in  the  money  value  of  all  com- 
modities does  not  (piickly  induce  people  to  purchase  largely 
on  borrowed  capital.     There  may  be  brief  and  violent  fiuctn- 
\alur  <>f   particular  commodities,  \vhil-- 

the  trp-at  movement  is  silently  p<  which  t*ln\vly  i-nhan- 

«•••-  iii.-  \  tin,-  ,,r  nil.  h  i-  ooooi  Kvabsij  :u:-i  B?ea  \<r«'>  ibie,  ?M:it 
Abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest,  will  be  to 
lower  the  prices  of  many  commodities,  instead  of  raising  them,' 
because  these  circumstances  aid  and  stimulate  production. 
More  cotton  u  ill  be  spun,  because  it  will  be  more  easy  to  ob- 
tain capitrtl  wherewith  to  build  manufactories  and  keep  them 
in  operation. 

Still,  the  loan  of  capital  could  not  be  so  generally  offered  at 
very  low  rates  of  interest  without  producing,  sooner  or  l>. 
roper  result,  —  a  disposition  to  speculate  and  a  general  in- 
ii  of  \}ric*-*.     Thi-  effect  began  to  be  manifest  towards 
the  close  of  1852,  and  became  very  oonsp:  HM  following 

year.     Commodities  generally  rose  in  price,  to  the  extent,  on 
an  average,  probably  of  yond  what  was 

obtn  h<  in  in  1850;  and  in  the  case  of  breadstuff*  and 

iier  articles  of  provision,  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops 
in  1854  made  the  enhancement  of  price   much 
greater.     As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased  cc*' 
/  \\hich  was  thus  produced,  there  was  a  general  ri* 
wages  and  salaries,  amounting  to  at  least  15  per  cent.     These 
results  were  attended  by  considerable  speculation,  it  is  true; 
35* 
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as  loans  could  be  easily  obtained,  and  there  is  ahvays  a  strong 
temptation  to  buy  on  a  rising  market  Thus,  the  very  lucra- 
ii\e  :r:ide  with  California  and  Australia,  stimulate •<!  l>y  the 
ordinary  disturbance  of  values  -which  was  created  hv  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  deposits  in  those  two  countries,  was  soon 
carried  to  excess,  and  a  reaction  ensued  which  ruined  i 
adventurers.  A  reaction  followed  throughout  the  United 
Slates  in  185-4,  which  extended  to  England  and  France  the 
following  year.  Many  persons  had  traded  beyond  their  means 
and  therefore  found  great  difficulty  in  meeting  their  CIIL 
ments.  The  rate  of  interest  rose  to  its  highest  point,  and 
loans  were  difficult  to  be  obtained  on  any  terms.  The  rate  of 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  fixed  at  six  per  cent  at 
the  close  of  1853,  and  seldom  fell  below  this  point  during  the 
two  following  years.  In  short,  there  were  all  the  features  of  a 
commercial  crisis,  except  a  fall  of  prices,  which  was  prevented 
l>y  the  steady  influx  of  gold,  diminished  in  amount,  it  is  true, 
but  still  sufficient  to  maintain  prices  and  wages  at  the  eleva- 
tion which  they  had  reached.  It  has  become  manifest,  then, 
that  this  is  a  permanent  elevation ;  having  withstood  a  : 
era!  pressure  in  the  loan-market,  which  continued  for  an  un- 
usual period  and  with  extraordinary  severity,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  give  way  when  ease  and  prosper! t 
turn.  No  one  expects  that  prices  will  return  to  the  level  at 
which  they  were  in  1850;  money  has  depreciated  in  value 
within  five  years  about  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  What  has  become  of 
the  larL'e  amounts  of  gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  banks 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  1852?     The  an 
swer  is  easy;  it  has  been  absorbed  by  this  very  rise  of  pri 
or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  assisted  in  SOUP 
perhaps,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  Russia,  which  has 
caused  large  amounts  of  specie  to  be  transported  to  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Crimea.     If,  as  has  been  estimated,  the  whole 
amount  of  coin  circulating   in   the  commercial  world  be 
1850  was  400  millions  sterling,  and  if  prices  have  risen  gener- 
ally 20  per  cent,  480  millions  are  now  needed  to  effect  the 
same  amount  of  exchanges  as  before.     The  depreciation 
taken  place  because  80  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  400  mill. 
of  dollars,  have  been  added  to  the  active  specie  currency  of  the 
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world.    This  amount  was  first  accumulated  in  the  banks,  them 
Miami  fur  it  in  open  market  till  the  dispositioF 

make  purchases  wn-  !.  which  at  last  produced  the  rise 

I  :  lie  bank  reserves,  as  we  have 

seen,  necessarily  created  jwsition  to  buy  ;  loans  being 

offered  in  large  amounts,  and  on  very  easy  terms,  the  purchases 

were  made,  prices  rose,  and  the  money  was  absorbed  i 
lotive  circula  tead  of  being  thrown  back  upon  tbe 

banks.     The  continued  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
•imtries  prevented  prices  from  receding  again,  and  the 

dcprecin'  UN  vain.-  ,.f  inoiu-y  i*  thus  established. 

reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  half 
:IT  in  l*.v.?:  thai  in  thr  |{:mk  of  France  has  been 

reduced  so  low  as  to  create  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  insti- 

The  experience  which  we  have  now  had  enables  us  to  pee* 

vith  some  confidence  thr  future  course  of  the  depreciation 

m  the  value  of  money.     It  will  not  stop  here;  the  continued* 

influx  of  at  least  100  millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  tbe  silver 

••§  and  gold  deposits  must  again  raise  the  prices  of  com- 

modities, within  five  or  six  years,  another  15  or  20  per  cent 

As  farther  supplies  are  received  from  California  and  Australia, 

the  specie  reserves  of  the  banks  will  again  be  distended,  the 

nterest  will  again  be  reduced,  loans  and  discounts  will 

«-ely  offered,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  larger 

amount  of  money  thus  thrown  into  the  market,  price*  will  rise 

-•ill  !n/:!'  r.  or,  what  i<  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  money 

will   lx-   -till   further  depreciated.    That  a  speculating  fever 

should  also  ensue,  many  persons  being  encouraged  by  thi- 

abundance  of  money  and  enhancement  of  price  to  make  pur- 

chases beyond  th<>ir  capital,  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  necessary, 

consequence  of  this  alteration  of  value.     It  is  evident  that 

change  might  take  place  by  a  steady  and  gradual  process,  each 

il  receipt  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  opera  r 

upon  the  market  to  raise  prices  to  an  extent  almost  too  Might 

•  appreciated  ;  if  so,  there  would  not  be  even  a  fluctuation 

iu  the  rate  of  interest  to  indicate  the  change  which  is  going 

is  more  probable  that  the  revolution  will  not  be 

thus  111111'..  nn  iu  its  progress,  but  that  it  will  advance,  so  to 

apeak,  by  hitches  and  starts,  a  single  year  being  marked  by  a 
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considerable  rise  in  prices,  which  will  he  followed  by  two  or 
three  years  of  seeming  quiescence,  and  then  another  rise  will 
;e.  Such  haa  been  our  experience  thus  far.  The  princi- 
pal ellect  upon  ihc  market  was  produced  in  lv~>:>,  ihe  receipts 
from  California  and  Australia  having  reached  their  highest 
point  the  previous  year.  Since  1853,  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral advance;  prices  have  only  been  maintained,  —  those -of 
some  commodities  have  even  fallen  oil'.*  In  a  year  or  two.  we 
may  expect  another  start,  if  the  annual  supply  from  the  min- 
ing countries  should  not  be  suddenly  and  largely  diminish- 

One  reason  why  money  does  not  sink  in  value  slowly  and 
uniformly,  but  by  starts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lime  which  is 
required  for  equalizing  prices  throughout  the  world.  After 
they  have  risen  in  the  chief  commercial  countries,  such  as 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  the  effect  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  East,  to  Briti.-h  India  and  China.  The 
price  of  opium,  tea,  silks,  and  other  Eastern  products,  must 
»also  rise,  and  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  pay  for  these  commodities  at  their  enhanced  valua- 
tion. The  East  has  always  required  more  metallic  currency 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  commerce  than  the  West,  as 
it  has  fewer  banks  and  other  expedients  for  economizing  the 
use  of  money. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred,  from  what  precedes,  tha 
from  regarding  a  considerable  decline  in  the  value  of  mon<  \ . 
when  produced  by  natural  causes,  as  a  calamity,  we  consider 
it  as  a  blessing.  It  will  greatly  alleviate  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion in  many  states  that  are  now  oppressed  by  a  heavy  na- 
tional debt  Private  debts,  as  well  as  public,  will  become 
easier  to  bear;  they  will  be  subject  to  a  steady  process  of 
abatement,  too  slow,  and  compensated  in  too  great  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  occasion  any  serious  loss  to  the  creditor,  and  still 
affording  a  sensible  relief  to  all  who  have  payments  to  make. 
The  greater  proportion  by  far  of  fixed  payments  are  made  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  business  or  industrious  undertak- 
ings, to  those  who  are  enjoying  leisure  and  wealth.  Thus,  the 

*  Breadstuff*  may  be  thought  to  be  an  exception ;  but  these  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  except  on  an  average  of  a  considerable  number  of  years.  A  very 
•hort  or  very  abundant  harvest  will  affect  the  price  of  flour  much  more  than  any  ad- 
vance or  decline  in  the  value  of  money. 
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id  the  encouragement  come  to  the  more  active  and  m 

diwtriou*  da  —  ,  uhil,.  thr  |o-,Mn:ill  ni  |.r..jM,r'iMii.  f.ill-  uj,..,, 

those  who  are  most  able  to  bear  it.    The  increasing  abundance 
ioney,  and  the  steady  rise  of  prices,  stimulate  all  forms  of 
utry  and  enterprise.    As  the  operations  of  trade  and  man* 
tore  are  quickened,  wages  tend  to  rise  even  in  a  higher 
•i«  prices  of  commodities.    Thus  the  condition  of 
laborers  is  ameliorated,  ami  the  <  the  distribution 

•  •-.iltii.  \.  -M.- -r.-.ir  misfortune  of  the  most  prosper- 

< >ns,  is  slow) \  bad*     Ilium •,  long  ago,  remarked 

kingdom  into  whieh  money  begins  to  i!-".    in 
greater  abundance  than  i  .  everything  takes  a  new  face; 

labor  and  industry  gain  !  •  r<  hant  becomes  more  enter- 

prising, the  mamii:i<mr<r  more  diligent  and  *kilful,  and  even 
()i<  i  in u<  r  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  atten- 
Hut  when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  the  work- 
man ha>  same  employment  from  the  manufacturer  and 

m«-rvh:mt.  though  h»-  j>:iy-  th«-  -:nn«-  j.n.  •••   !"..r  •  •'.  •  -r\ :  IIMIL'  Kfl  Hsl 

iiiarkrt.     The  farmer  cannot  dispose  <>i    hi-  corn  and  c 

•  i^h  he  most  pay  the  same  rent  to  his  landlord.  The  pov- 
erty, beggary,  and  sloth  that  must  ensue,  are  easily  foreseen." 

ii  so  cautious  and  conservative  a  writer  as  McCulloch  fully 
admits  the  truth  of  this  vi<  \\ .  though  he  adds  the  obvious  and 
just  qualifier  it  tin*  fall  in  • 

to  be  advantageous  to  a  country,  must  proceed  from  natunl 
causes,  and  not  be  an  intentional  rrduriinn  by  the  auih 

ie  state.     Apart  from  the  obligation  to  act  with  good  i 
and  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  which  is  incumbent  up* 
governm  obvious  that  any  measure,  having  this  end  in 

v,  would  occasion  a  great  shock  to  public  and  private  end- 

nd  cause  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  transported  to 
other  lands  as  to  places  of  serur 

Thox-  \vho  were  apprehensive  that  a  decline  in  the  valu« 
money,   produced  by   the   increased  supply  of  the  pre< 

ik  would  derange  the  operations  of  business,  and  destroy 
large  amounts  of  wealth,  may  console  themselves  by  P  m<  m- 

!ig  that  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  have,  at 
no  remote  period  of  their  history,  passed,  without  any  very  se- 

is  consequences,  through  crises  similar   in   Character, 

M  that  which  is  now  in 
35* 
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In  May,  1837,  when  all  i  he  banks  in  the  United  Sta 

pcnded  specie  pa  lOSC  to  a  premium  amoun 

•  ijc,  to  at  least  12  per  ecu].  ;m<l  therefore  disap- 
peared from  the  circulation,  all  obligation-  being  discharged  in 
paper, —  that  is,  by  the  payment  of  88  cents  on  the  dollar. 
This  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  cnrreney  was  far  more 
lent,  and  more  sweeping  in  its  effects,  than  that  which  \\ . 
now  experiencing.  It  was  a  depreciation  of  12  per  c.-nt.  and 
as  it  took  place  at  once,  it  literally  affected  all  debts  which 
came  due  while  it  continued.  But  a  gradual  depreciation  of 
two  or  three  per  cent  a  year  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence on  the  great  bulk  of  business  transactions,  which  involve 
obligations  to  pay  that  have  only  a  few  months  to  run.  It  is 
more  important  to  observe,  that  the  suspension  itself,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which,  in 
truth,  had  already  taken  place,  was  felt  as  a  relief.  It  had 
been  preceded  by  a  period  of  advancing  prices,  great  activiu 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  universal  prosperity. 
These  high  prices  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  had  been  unnatural,  and  was,  then 
temporary.  The  suspension  came,  not  because  the  currency 
had  expanded,  but  because  it  could  not  expand  any  further,  — 
because  there  were  not  gold  and  silver  enough  to  maintain  it 
at  the  point  which  it  had  reached.  The  distress  was  can 
not  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  money,  but  by  its  advance. 
—  by  the  contraction  of  prices,  and  the  restoration  of  things  to 
the  old  standard.  It  was  felt,  not  when  a  debt  of  100  dollars 
could  be  paid  off  by  88  dollars,  but  when  a  debt  contracted  by 
receiviiiir  \irtuallyonly88  dollars  had  to  be  discharged  by  pay- 
ing 100.  As  no  such  reaction  or  collapse  can  follow,  when  tin- 
rise  of  prices  has  been  occasioned  by  a  natural  cause,  that  is, 
by  the  augmented  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  we  shall  have, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  period  of  prosperity,  and  a  long  one 
too,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  bitterly  for  it  afterwards. 
It  was  just  so  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
Bank  of  England,  that  began  in  February.  17(J7,  and  con- 
tinued till  1819.  The  depreciation,  which  was  very  .-li^Jit  for 
a  few  years,  rose  suddenly,  in  1810,  to  13  per  cent,  and  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  181-1,  when  it  was  25  per  cent  The 
ministry,  who  at  first  regarded  the  suspension  with  great  anxi- 
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came  afterwards,  it  is  Mid,  to  be  a*  much  delighted  with 

tin  of  gold.     And  well  they 
depreciation  ,,f  the  currency 
jl:md  triumphantly  through  the  war,  —  wfasofa 
enhanced  rents  and  profits,  gav  ccdented  activity  to 

manufactures  and  comraer*-  •!»••   laboring  populn 

employed,  and  therefore  <juirt,   enabled  the  govern 
raise  enormous  loan-  y,  and  made  the  pr< 

bear,  with  ease  and  cheerfulness,  an  a-  >f  taxation  whi< -h 

they  can  now  hardly  contemplate  without  shuddering.    4-  ! 

says  a  writer,  "that  during 

the  greater  part  n  1793  to  1814)  the  trade 

of  id'-  (  unexampled  prosperity.     In 

no  twent  ''are  of  our  history,  of  which  we  have  antheo- 

toconnts,  has  there  ever  been  so  rapid  on  increase  of  pro- 

M.  :i  -  in  the  twenty-two  years  ending 

v  it  !•  I  - 1  i*  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  without  the 

prii ••  •-  of  those  years,  Wellington  could  not  have  dr 
the  Frrnrli  out  of  Spain,  or  triumphed  at  Waterloo.     The 
dark  hour  came,  when,  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  take  measures  to  contract  the  currency, 
restore  the  former  value  of  money,  and  submit  to  the  conse- 
1  of  prices.     "  In  whatever  degree  minor  circumstan- 
ces may  have  cooperated,  the  great  and  mighty  source  of  the 
distresses  felt  by  all  classes  of  producers  has  been  the  transi- 
tion  -!.r  took  place  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  —  the  tran- 
ii    from   an    immense,   unremitting,   protracted,  effectual 
demand  for  almost  every  article  of  consumption  to  a  com- 
parative cessation  of  th.it  demand.99     "  There  was,"  adds  Mr. 
Tooke,  "from  1814  to  1816  (a  period  of  rapid  contractio 
general  depression  in  the  prices  of  n> 

all  productions  and  in  the  value  of  all  fixed  property,  entailing 
a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures  among  the  agricultural. 
and  commercial.  :md  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and  ship- 
ping, and  building  interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one 

tiering  and  distress." 

By  a  very  natural  associat  ideas,  the  years  marked 

first  by  a  great  decline,  and  then  by  a  rapid  restoration,  of  the 
value  of  money,  come  to  be  remembered  only  as  one  period, 
or  complete  cycle,  of  great  prosperity  followed  by  still  greater 
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depression  and  distress;   and  mm  naturally   shrink   from  so 
cruel  an  alternation.      They  forget  that  th<-  pro-perit y  alone  is 
consequent  on  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  if  this  de- 
it  ion  could  continue,  or  become  permanent,  no  reaction, 
no  distress,  would  succeed.     It  was  such  a  permanent  <i< •< -line 
in  the  value  of  money  which  caused  the  marvellous  devdop- 
Mini!  of  thr  wraith  and  material  prosperity  of  England,  that 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  it  is  to  a  d<  •dine 
equally  permanent,  and  perhaps  equally  great,  that  wr  have 
now  to  look  forward.     Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  | 
pect  to  create  agitation  and  alarm.     We  know  not  what  polit- 
ical troubles  may  grow  out  of  this  grand  monetary  revolution, 
or  that  it  will  have  any  political  effect  whatever;  hut  indn 
commerce,  and  the  arts  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  but  en 
thing  to  hope. 

Coming  down  again  to  particulars,  it  was  generally  expected 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  money  would  be  indicated  by 
a  variation  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  supply  was  thought  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  former  metal.  Such  a  variation  would  enable  the 
legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
depreciation  which  has  taken  place,  and,  by  such  enactments 
as  the  Gold  Bill  passed  in  1834,  and  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1853,  to  adjust  the  state  of  the  currency  to  the  new 
values  of  the  precious  metals.  But  we  have  already  shown 
that,  owing  to  the  unexpected  increase  of  the  annual  product 
of  silver,  and  the  sudden  diminution  of  that  of  gold,  the  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  will  probably  be  much 
less  than  was  anticipated.  The  variation  wUl  indicate  in  /"/// 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  money,  but  it  will  not  be  a  measure 
of  the  whole  depreciation.  Silver,  for  instance,  is  now  onlv 
two  per  cent  dearer  in  comparison  with  gold  than  it  was  in 
1848,  while  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  both  metals,  or  of 
money  generally,  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  One  reason,  per- 
haps,  why  the  change  in  the  proportional  value  of  the  two  has 
not  become  more  manifest,  may  be  found  in  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  currency  of  France.  The  circulation  in 
that  country  was  almost  exclusively  metallic,  as  the  only  bank- 
bills  were  of  a  very  high  denomination ;  and,  till  recently,  it 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  silver,  gold  bearing  an  agio  of 
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about  seven  nd  t hen-fun  not  coming  into  gen- 

!  use.    But  tin  influx  of  gold  from  Australia  and  Califomiu 

ha*  reversed  thin  utat  ^*.     The  Fmieh  mint  box  coined 

a  very  large  amount  <»f  -..1.1  (luring  the  last  five  years,  which 

ha*  entered  rap  displacing  an  equivalent 

silver  coin,  which  has  t><  '<*d  up  and  sent 

ahr.'il.     Et  is  estimated,  by  well-informed  Frrnch  md  English 

writ-  tins  set  free  in  I -'ranee  alone  amount* 

to  thirty  million*  of  dollars.    To  this  was  added  for  a  time  a 

very  considerable  supply  from  thi -  country,  obtained  in  a  aim- 

way,  —  aa  we  know  that  before  the  law  was  altered,  in 

1858,  our  \:  '  riran  silver  c<>  nil  weight,  had  generally 

disappeared,  their  place,  for  purposes  of  change,  being  snpi  < 

and  (lipped  Spanish  pieces.  About  fifteen  mil- 
lion <>r  were  thus  set  free  in  the  United  States  for  a 
year  or  two :  In  it  tin*  new  law  of  1853  called  it  all  back 

Hut  any  -\.  though  a  small  one.  in  the  relative  value 

he  two  precious  metal*,  will  be  an  inconvenience  in  every 

country  where  there  is  a  double  standard.  or.  in  other  words, 

where  both  gold  and  -ilver  are  a  legal  tender  for  the  discharge 

r  according  to  the  law  already  explain  ictal 

which  is  overvalued  in  relation    to    the   other  will  push 

ion,  and  thus  become  the  sole  medium  of 
i  tinge.     A  change  must  be  made  in  the  mint  regulations, 
•-,   as  we  cannot  do  without   >ilver  for  purposes  of 
a small  change,"  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  do  without 
-"M  iu  making  large  payments.     The  question  then  arises,— 
and  it  is  a  very  import:  — how  the  n  in  the 

igr  shall  be  made.  Shall  it  be  by  adding  to  the  quantity 
of  gold,  or  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  now 
passes  for  a  dollar?  If  the  former  course  be  adopted,  tin- 
value  of  money  will  decline  only  in  proportion  to  the 

ilver,  the  greater  depreciation  iu  the  value  of  gold  be- 

ited  by  the  increased  qua  •  which  passes  under 

initiation.     If  the  latter  court*  erred,  money 

will  due  as  rapidly  as  the  worth  of  gold  is  depreciated. 

it  her  case,  several  successive  changes  of  the  mint  regnla- 

i  will  be  necessary.     If,  for  instance,  gold  is  now  worth  two 

less,  when  compared  with  silver,  than  it  was  four  or 
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five  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  ;m  cai:le  mu.-t 
be  increased  two  per  cent,  or  the  quantity  of  H!Y«T  eontained 
in  a  dollar  must  be  diminished  two  per  cent.     In  either  < 
the  relative  valua  of  the   two  precious  metals  still  tending 
to  change,  the  operation  in  a  year  or  two  must  be  repeated. 
The  matter  might  be  simplified,  it  is  true,  by  giving  up  tin- 
double  standard,  and  using  in  future  but  one  metal  for  coin- 
age.    Thus,  we  might  coin  gold  only,  and  at  tin-  present  , 
putting  232.2  grains  of  pure  gold  into  an  eagle,  or  23.22  gr 
into  a  dollar,  and  allow  silver  to  be  bought  and  sold  on  I 
bullion,  or  at  whatever  rate  it  might  command  in  the  market 
per  ounce,  Troy  weight.     Or,  gold  coins  might  be  di>p- 
with,  and  only  silver  allowed  to  circulate  as  currency,  and  at 
ormer  rate,  of  371.25  grains  to  a  dollar.     In  this  case,  as  so 
much  more  silver  would  be  needed  if  all  money  was  to  be 
composed  of  it,  its  absolute  value  would   probably  be  en- 
hanced; it  would  be  worth  more,  not  only  in  relation  to  Lr<>id. 
but  in  relation  to  all  other  commodities. 

The  question  which  we  are  now  considering  is  not  one  of 
mere  convenience  or  expediency;  we  must  also  see  what  ab- 
stract justice  requires  in  all  dealings  between  debtors  and  cred- 
itors. Those  who  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
gold,  rather  than  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  i 
passes  for  a  dollar,  may  argue  very  plausibly,  that  a  debt 
ought  to  be  cancelled  only  by  the  payment  of  money  equal  in 
value  to  that  in  which  it  was  contracted.  If  I  have  borrowed 
one  thousand  silver  dollars,  or  something  which  could  readily 
be  exchanged  for  one  thousand  silver  dollars,  I  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  cancel  the  debt  by  paying  one  thousand  ; 
dollars,  after  gold  has  fallen  to  one  half  of  the  value  which  it 
had  when  I  obtained  the  loan. 

This  argument  is  plausible,  but  it  is  insufficient     All  mer- 
cantile contracts  must  be  construed  literally,  or  must  have  a 
specific  performance.     The  law  never  undertakes  to  guard 
either  party  against  the  evil  consequences  to  himself  o 
change  of  values  which  he  has  not  foreseen.     Such  chan 
are  very  frequent  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  the  maxim. 
Caveat  emptor,  applies  to  them  all.     If  I  pay  one  thousand  dol- 
lars now,  for  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  to  be  delivered  three 
months  hence,  and  if  the  price  of  flour  falls  meanwhile  to  eight 
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dollars  a  bam  1,   1  u>  iifth  of  the  pur- 

chase-money will  be  paid  back  to  me ;  and  if  the  price,  on  the 
other  band,  rises  to  twelve  dollars  the  seller  m  uirr  me 

to  make  up  the  difference.    Bach  party  must  bear  the  come* 

ipieiices  of  hi*  bargain.  and  ••!"  hU  own  want  of  foresight      In 
manner,  if  a  landholder  ieaaea  an  estate  for  t  unt, 

i  annual  live  htimln><l  dollar-,  he  .  ully 

5Hft^n4  compensation,  nor  can  the  lessee  ask  an  aba 
it,  in  the  course  of  those  twenty  yeans  the  value  of  the  dollars 
aaoold  be  altere<l  umstances  over  \vhi< -h  n-  .•;.•  r  party 

had  any  control.     According  to  the  state  of  the  law  before 
1853,  when  we  suppose  the  lease  was  made,  the  annual  pay- 
ment was  to  be  t  him. IP-.!  times  23.22  grains  of  \ 
gold,  or  five  hundred  times  371.25  grain*  of  pure  hi. 
was  a  part  of  the  contract,  that  the  lessee  should  have  the  op» 
•  in  either  of  these  forms.  the  two  metals 
in  these  prop                      L?  both  legal  tender.     It  is  the  miafor- 
tunc  of  the  leaser.  Imt  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  less**- 
when  the  rent  becomes  doe,  the  83.28  grains  of  pure  gold  will 
no  longer  purchase  so  many  commodities  as  befor         i       lat- 
ter cannot,  therefore,  hi-  ohli^.-d  to  j,:t\  Ml\,-r :   for  he  l.nr- .iin.-.| 
to  pay  gold,   if  he  *aw  lit.      If,  indeed,  the  government  :•! 

rai-e  the  standard,"  as  it  >r  decree  that 

iollar  should  in  future  contain  only  200  grains  of  pur* 

ad  of  37155  grains  then  equity,  if  not  law,  would  re- 
quire the  lessee  to  pay  his  rent  in  coins  of  the  old  standard,  or 
r  equival-  :he  ^pirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  his  covenant 

•  >t  to  pay  what  *?'  ''-dadol  .but 

what  is  really  accounted  to  be  a  dollar  at  the  time  when  the 
bargain  was  made.     It  is  but  another  application  of  the  same 
of  equity  to  say,  t  T  be  held  to  pay  40 

grains  of  pure  gold  for  a  dollar,  when  he  covenanted  to  pay 
only  23.22  grains. 

i  all  considerations  of  expediency,  then,  it  would 
bvious  violation  of  just!  my  country  where  a 

>le  standard  exists,  to  seek,  by  altering  the  regul 

ml  the  expected  depreciation 

in  the  value  of  gold  from  ati- <  ting  the  value  of  all  mon* 
the  full  extent  of  such  depreciation.     In 

.^  to  alter  the  law  on  any  other  principle  than  those  00 
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which  it  was  altered  in  1853.     Tin    hill  on  i  hat  occasion  was 

prepan  d   in   conformity  \viih  an  able  report    from   the    Director 
Mini,  and  ii  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  by  a  large 
majority.      It    pro\  ides,   that   the  silver  half-dollar,    instead    of 
-rain.-  of  standard  silver,  one  truth    bring  alloy,  which 
was  its  former  weight,  should  contain  but  192  grains  of  such 
silver, —  th«    quarter  of  a  dollar,  dime,  and  other  H!Y< -r  onus, 
hem::  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.      In  other  words,  the  sil- 
\rr  dollar  no\v  contain-  onl\  ol.~i.li  grains  of /////'<    siher,  in  lead 
of  371J25  grains,  as  formerly,  the  reduction  being  about  (i.'.M 
per  cent.      Thus  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  our  coin-,  in-iead 
of  beinij  nearly  1  to  16,  as  before,  is  now  as  1  to  14.884.     The 
former  ratio  undervalued  silver  about  two  percent:  the  \ 
cut  one  overvalues  it  about  five  per  cent,  so  that  t  lie  re  will  be 
no  occasion  to  make  any  further  change,  till  gold  has  fallen 
more  than  live  per  cent  below  the  present  ratio  of  its  value  to 
silver.     At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  ne\v  silver  coin 
driving  the  gold  coin  out  of  the  currency,  the  law  provides  that 
the  new  coin  shall  be  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  live 
dollars.     As   the   silver  bullion  which  can  be   purchased    lor 
$100  is  coined  at  the  mint  into  $  105,  the  law  prohibits  silver 
from  being  deposited  for  coinage  except  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Mint,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  can 
is  taken  that  no  more  of  it  shall  be  coined  than  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  circulation,  as  otherwise  the  coin  might  be  de- 
preciated in  the  market  to  the  extent  of  tin    li\«    p«-r  cent. 

The  necessity  for  passing  this  law  arose  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  1852,  gold  having  fallen  two  per  cent  below  its  relative 
value  to  silver  as  established  by  the  mint  regulations  then  in 
force,  —  that  is,  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  having  fallen  two  per 
cent  below  the  value  of  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  though 
either  of  these  sums  was  legal  tender  for  a  dollar,  —  all  the  for- 
mer silver  coins  of  full  weight  had  been  melted  up  or  expor 
and  the  public  were  thus  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from 
the  want  of  "small  change."  The  only  small  coins  in  circula- 
tion were  the  worn  and  defaced  Spanish  pieces,  which  had 
lost,  by  abrasion  or  clipping,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  their 
nominal  value ;  and  as  there  were  not  enough  even  of  t  i 
for  the  purposes  of  the  currency,  it  had  become  very  dilii*  nit 
to  effect  small  purchases,  or  to  obtain  "change"  for  a  dollar. 
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A  |  |w  cent  Is  enough  to  tempt  the  bullion-dealers 

•  ithrr  up  th.         ';  ruin  very  eagerly  ami  send  it  abroad, 
i  Ilion  of  dollars  thus  tent,  —  and  we  were  then  re- 
mittni:.'  millions  to  Kuropo  every  month,      th.-y  made  a  gain 
of  $  ttMHM).  if  they  could  collect  the  ram  in  United  State*  til- 
>usly,  no  gold  would  he  sent  BO  long  as  silver 
i  could  be  bad;  and  though,  since  1789,  the  mint  bad 
toned  <>  nllion*  of  dollar*  in  such  coin,  in  lew  than  six 

in. MI-:.  •  it  ii:ul  become  so  scarce  that  an  American  half-dollar 
of  full  Wright  \vu*  fM'Mom  hem.  The  question  was  not,  then, 
whether  we  hhouM  t  ill  from  a  silver  coinage  containing  371.25 
graii  n  :!.••  dollar,  to  one  which  is  nearly  seven 

rior  to  it  in  value,  but  \vhetherwe  should  rise  from 
a  worn  and  insufficient  Spanish   mm-m  \,   which  had  loot 
10  per  o  its  value,  to  «  is  degraded  only 

about  five  per  cent.     The  new  law  did  not  by  its  own  efficacy 
ise  or  depreciate  any  kind  <»f  money  ;  it  only  recognized  a 
that  had  already  taken  place,  from  natural  causes, 
over  which  human  legislation  had  no  control,  —  a  deprecta* 
tinn  of  gold  caused  by  the  great  increase  in  the  annual  MI: 
of  that  metal,  and  a  depreciation  of  silver  money  produced,  so 
to  speak,  by  its  contact  with  the  depreciated  gold.     The  new 
law  was  a  measure  to  prevent  the  necessary  or  inevitable  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  money  from  proceeding  in  an  irregular 
.ner.  or  throwing  our  currency  into   unnecessary  confusion. 
At  present,  the  government  obtains  a  considerable  profit  from 
manufacture  of  -  n  :  its  over- valuation,  amounting 

to  five  per  cent,  is  also  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  ex- 
ported or  melted  up.  u>t  so  large  as  to  afford  any  temp- 
tation to  the  counterfc 

object  of  the  new  law  was  to  introduce  into  this  coun- 

uagc  which  has  been  tried  in  England  for 

years,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  excellently 

well,  especially  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  when  it  has 

ierwise  have  arisen  from 

varying  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.     The  English  system  i- 
i  >y  McCulloch  as  follows :  — 

1666  down  to  1-17.  no  seigniorage  was  charged  on 
the  silver  co  :i  new  system  was  then  adopted.    Silver 

nig  been  underrated  in  relation  to  gold  in  the  mint  propor- 
U 
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tion  of  the  two  metals  fixed  in  1718,  heavy  silver  coins  were 
drawn  from  circulation,  and  gold  only  being  used  in  all 
the  larger  payments,  it  became,  in  effect,  what  silver  had  for- 
merly been,  the  standard  of  the  currency.     The  act  of  <%th 
George  III.,  regulating  the  present  silver  coinage,  was  framed, 
not  to  interfere  with  this  arrangement,  but  so  as  to  render  sil- 
ver entirely  subsidiary  to  gold.     For  this  purpose,  it  i 
legal  tender  only  to  the  e\tont  of  40s. ;  and  665.,  instead  of 
62s.,  arc  coined  out  of  a  pound  Troy,  the  4s.  being  retained  as 
a  seigniorage,  which,  therefore,  amounts  to  65$  per  cent.     Th>- 
power  to  issue  silver  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ;• 
eminent  ;  who  have  it,  therefore,  in  their  power  to  avoid  th; 
ing  too  much  of  it  into  circulation,  and,  consequently,  to  pre- 
vent its  fusion,  until  the  market  price  of  silver  shall  have  risen 
to  above  5s.  6rf.  an  ounce." 

"Under  these  regulations,"  adds  McCulloch,  in  another 
place,  "silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  forms 
merely  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  currency,  or 
change,  occupying  the  same  place  in  relation  to  gold  that  cop- 
per occupies  in  relation  to  itself.  This  system  has  been  found 
to  answer  exceedingly  well."  Our  copper  coins,  like  those  of 
England,  are  rated  about  75  per  cent  above  their  real  value ; 
but  as  the  government  alone  determines  how  many  of  them 
shall  be  issued,  and  as  they  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only 
of  the  smallest  silver  coin,  this  over-valuation  is  not  produe 
of  any  bad  effect  As  no  more  of  them  are  issued  than  an 
led,  they  do  not  tend  to  fall  below  their  nominal  valuation, 
they  cannot  be  exported  or  melted  up  without  great  loss,  and 
the  coinage  of  them  affords  a  considerable  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment About  $  1,300,000  worth  of  them  have  been  issued  in 
thi-  country,  nearly  three  fourths  of  which  sum  is  clear  profit. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  law  of  1853,  that,  by  making 
gold  the  sole  measure  of  value,  it  will  enable  "the  debtor  to 
pay  in  gold  perhaps  worth  only  as  one  to  ten  [in  silver],  when 
he  contracted  to  pay  worth  as  one  to  sixteen."  But  the  mis- 
statement  here  is  obvious.  The  debtor  has  not  contracted  l<> 
pay  gold  which  shall  be  worth  sixteen  times  as  much  as  silver; 
ueh  obligation  is  expressed,  none  is  implied,  in  his  con- 
tract. II  has  simply  bound  himself  to  pay  as  many  times 
23.22  grains  of  pure  gold  as  he  owes  dollars,  be  the  worth  of 
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irold  more  or  lew.     The  In  <-h  be  mad< 

•met,  and  which  still  exists,  declares  that  the  coin  cent 
•A22  grains  of  pure  gold  shall  be  legal  tender  for  a  dollar, 
increase  the  qua  ^old  in  a  dollar, —  to 

declare,  for  instance,  that  it  should  m  future  contain  90  grains, 
—  unless  the  declaration  were  accompanied  u  it  \\  u  proviso  * 
all  debts  previously  contracted  roiglr  hargcd  by  pay* 

in>  i  aid  coin  or  its  equivalent,  would  be  to  violate  • 

elanse  in  the  Constitution  which  forbids  toe  passage  of  any 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contract**.  A  debtor  no  more 
insures  the  future  value  of  the  dollars  which  he  promises  to 
pay,  than  the  grain-dealer  insures  the  future  price  of  a  cargo  of 
floor,  which  he  sells  before  it  has  yet  come  into  port  The 
contingency  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  article  is  what 
the  buyer  knowingly  takes  upon  him.*- 

re  are  some  particular  reasons  why  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  money,  such  as  is  now  taking  place,  should  not  be  re- 
garded with  apprehension  in  this  country,  but  rather  as  a  great 
addr  he  future  sources  of  our  national  well-being.  As 

has  been  mentioned,  those  countries  \vhi.-h  have  a  large  na- 
tional debt  are  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  change. 
The  burden  of  taxation  will  be  essentially  diminished,  while 
loss  sustained  by  the  fund-holders  will  fall  on  shoulders 
are  most  capable  of  bearing  it,  and  will  also  be  distrib- 
uted among  many,  and  over  a  long  period  of  years,  th< 
cju. -lit  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  stocks,  moreover,  tend- 

r  their  real  depreciation  almost  imperceptible.     1 
this  reason,  the  present  revolution  in  th<-  monetary  world  seems 
to  be  contemplated  without  terror  iu  (in  at   Britain  :    a*  any 
one  hints  at  the  expediency  of  giving  up  the  present 
••  gold  standard,  which  exposes  the  currency  to  the  full 
shock  of  the  alteration.     There  are  few  advocates  there  of  the 
i  of  making  silver  the  standard,  and  gradually  increasing 
of  pure  metal  in  the  gold  coins.     Our  national 
is   true,   i-   l.ut    small,  and  what  little  there   is   will 
iguishcd.     But    •  tl    of   the    individual 

States  are  large,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which  i-  owned  in 

icre  are  also  stocks  to  a  very  large  amount,  ia> 
by  cities,  railroads,  and  other  corporations,  in  which  Knf 
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capitalists  have  made  large  investments;   \\hile  then*  are  no 

ign  stocks  owned  in  this  country.     The  rate  of  int. 
being  higher  here  than  in  the  Old  World,  European  capital 
has  been  attracted  here  in  so  large  quantities,  that  our  annual 
remittances  f«»r  in:<  rest  already  constitute  no  small  porii  »n  of 
cur  exports.     We  do  not  call  these  remittances  "a  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,"  as  they  are  often  denomin 
by  the  unthinking;   for  the   transactions  on  which  they  are 
founded  have  swelled  those  resources  far  beyond   the  limit 
which  would  otherwise  have  bounded  them.     Still,  it  is 
factory  to  remember,  that,  as  the  monetary  revolution  will  op- 
erate exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  indebted  party,  our  own 
land  will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  it,  in  proportion  to  our 
means,  as  any  other  country  on  earth. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

EFFECT     OF     SPECULATION     UPON     PRICES. THE    THEORY    OF    A 

COMMERCIAL    CRISIS. 

HAVING  considered  at  length  the  nature  and  uses  of  money, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  adjustment  of  prices  in 
the  market,  and  especially  the  causes  of  fluctuations  of  pri< •« -. 
The  price  of  a  thing  may  be  defined  to  be  its  present  market 
value,  or  temporary  exchangeable  power  reckoned  in  money. 
Its  permanent  or  natural  exchangeable  value,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  depends  on  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  is  tin •  pivot 
about  which  the  price,  or  immediate  market  value,  is  perpetu- 
ally oscillating,  never  departing  from  it  far,  or  for  any  con 
erable  length  of  time,  in  either  direction.  If  the  price  jails 
below  the  cost,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  article  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  the  price  will  soon  begin  to  rise ;  if  it 
considerably  exceeds  the  cost,  production  will  be  stimul;< 
more  of  the  article  will  be  offered  in  the  market,  and  then  tin- 
price  will  fall. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  the  price  so  adjusts  itself  that 
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demand  shall  be  jn»t  ••  supply.     If  the  *  up  ply 

be  too  great  for  the  preteiit  demand,  if  the  market  be  • 
stocked  with  the  article,  a  fall  <-i  price  most  cn0ue,  and 

niished  price  \\ill  bring  the  commodity  within  the  mean* 

of  a  larger  data  of  COHM  ite  demm  will 

iioreaaed  enough  to  take  off  the  qn  hichwaaadmg 

ho  market   n  th--  higher  pr  \  'of  instance,  when  Hour  is 

tan  dollar*  a  barrel,  it  is  beyond  the  mean*  of  a  large  clam  in 

the  coininm.  i  !•••  obliged  to  live  on  corn-meal 

and  potatoes.     We  will  suppose  that  600,000  barrels  of  flour 

can  be  disposed  of  at  this  price,  because  this  quantity  will  sat- 

isfy  the  wants  of  all  who  are  able  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  barret 

if  the  price  should  fall  t.  poorer  class  can 

purchase  flour,  and  a  million  of  barrels  may  consequently  be 

>sed  of.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  nlmuM  n. 
equal    to   the   (1  -if  only  500,000  barrels  should  be 

brought  to  market,  —  the  competition  of  the  buyers  with  each 
ill  cause  the  price  to  rise  (say)  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars; and  this  enhancement  of  price  will  le--«-n  the  numb* 
those  who  are  able  to  purchase,  so  that  now  only  half  a  million 
of  barrels  are  requm  .1.     Thus  the  Hu*  -  of  price  an 

means  through  which  the  demand  is  always  made  just  equal 
supply. 

there  is  one  remarkable  <  u  to  the  principle,  that 

eheii.  >rice  will  increase  the  demand,  «»r  augment 

of  consumers.     It  is  not  tm.-  that  purchasers  will  al- 
ways bi  they  can  buy  cheapest     If  the  pursuit   of 
wealth.  .  :hii)Lr.  the  desire  to  make  savings, 
were  always  the  ruling  i.  <•  principle  \\ould  hold  good. 
-(»:  in  many  instances,  the  riilinir  in« 

•f  irain.  luit  the  1..  y.     Through 

the  ii1.  dry  of  indivi.-  iy  of  wealth,  MHIIC  arti- 

eles  are  \  .!y  on  account  of  their  high  cost.     C'heajn  n 

he  demand  will  not  !>e  enlarged,  but  dimm; 
•::••!:!  will  then  be  abandoned  by 

class  of  persons,  who  will  immediately  seek  <  r    and 

re  costly  articles  with  which  to  gratify  their  love  of  osteci* 

ry  cheap,  and  they  will  go  out  of  UM 

•earls  were  a-  n  as  oysters,  pearl  brace- 

and  brooches  w<  ••  manufactured.     If  equally 

36* 
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serviceable  articles  of  intrinsically  higher  cost  cannot  be  found, 
the  aid  of  that  capricious  goddess,  Fashion,  will  be  called   in 
reate  a  factitious  enhancement  of  the  price  of  certain  com- 
modities.    The   demand  for  these   commodities  is  then    in- 
creased by  the  addition  to  their  price;  when  cheap,  they  \ 
neglected:  when  they  have  become  scarce  and  hi^h  in  price, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  persons  even  of  mode 
means  will  submit  to  considerable  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain 
them.     And  the  cases  are    neither    few    nor  unimportant,   in 
which  the  rule  is  thus  inverted.     Most  of  the  finer  manufae- 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  together  with  line  cutlery. 
pensive  pieces  of  furniture,  and   nearly   all  the  fancy   articles 
which  become  articles  of  desire  because  they  are  fashionable, 
belong  to  this  class.     Lower  their  price,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  diminished. 

What  Political  Economists  term  the  demand,  consists  of  two 
elements,  —  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  the  desire  for  the  thiiii,1 
itself,  or  the  disposition  to  purchase.  These  two  must  co< 
in  order  to  constitute  an  effectual  demand,  and  thus  affect  the 
price.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  including  person.-  of 
moderate  means,  it  is  the  want  of  the  former  element,  the  abil- 
ity, which  limits  the  demand.  In  this  case,  then,  lower  the 
price,  and  the  consumption  is  increased.  But  for  people  of 
wealth,  it  is  the  lack  of  the  second  element,  the  desire  or  di- 
position,  which  restricts  the  demand;  to  diminish  the  j 
will  not  increase  their  consumption  of  the  commodity,  but  in 
most  cases  will  lessen  it,  as  the  possession  of  the  article  \\ill 
no  longer  be  a  token  of  wealth. 

The  price  is  usually  said  to  vary  in  inverse  ratio  with  the 
-upply,  or  to  diminish  as  the  supply  increases,  and  vice  versa. 
Hut  not  all  the  commodity  which  is  in  being,  not  all  even  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  intended  sooner  or  later  to  be  sold, 
constitutes  what  is  properly  termed  the  supply.  This  term  is 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  article  which  is  already  in  the 
market,  or  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  quantity  which  is  held 
in  store  by  speculators,  awaiting  an  expected  rise  of  price,  ha- 
no  more  effect  on  the  present  market,  than  the  quantity  which 
Jrcady  purchased  and  held  in  store  only  for  consumption  : 
as  when  the  government  has  purchased  sufficient  stores  for  the 
army  six  months  in  advance. 


CKI8IB. 

>fenoe  to  what  is  now  offered  for  sal' .  it 

i.l  be  observed  that  the  price  docs  not  vary  In  ^  MM* 

h  the  deficiency  or  eioBM  of  supply.    This  dependi 

upon  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  or  rather  upon  the  nature 

he  desire  to  possess  it,— whether  it  be  a  natural  and 
perative  want,  or  only  an  artificial  one.     If  the  article  be  a 
m.  r.   lu  \iiry,  or  desired  o  | imposes  of  ostentation,  a  de- 

ficit i  n«-  third  in  the  amount  offered  for  tale  will  not 

make  the  price  one  third  larger;  rather  th.tn  purchase  it  at  a 
cost  so  much  enhanced,  many  persons  u  ill  «!•  •  without  it  alto- 
get  1>  the  annual  supply  of  diamonds  from  the  mines 
were  reduced  one  ha!  -.1, :»!,!.-  that  the  price  of  them 
would  be  doubled,  or  even  tint  it  would  be  materially  in- 
creased; as  they  arc  of  little  use  except  for  purposes  of  dis- 
play, persons  would  gratify  their  ostentatious  feelings  by  pur- 
chasing some  other  commodity  at  a  price  nearly  equivalent  to 
whir  rmerly  paid  for  diamond*.  Large  pearls,  or  other 
gems  of  high  cost,  would  answer  just  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  article  is  a  necessary  of  life,  so  that  people  will 
submit  to  any  sacrifice  rather  than  resign  it,  and  especially  if 
it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  an  apprehended  scarcity  of  it  oper- 
ates strongly  on  the  fears  of  t  itude,  a  deficiency  of  one 
1  may  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  price.  "The  price 
Kngland,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "has  risen  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  when  the  utmost  computed 
>ps  has  not  been  more  than  between  one 
sixth  and  one  third  below  an  average,  and  when  that  defi- 
ciency has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies." 

To  what  poii:  \vill  the  enhancement  of  price  in  either 

case  —  whether  of  luxuries  or  necessaries — be  carried  ?    "  To 

point,"  says  Mr.   Mill,  "  whatever  it  be,  which  equalises 

the  demand  and  supply ;  —  to  the  price  which  cuts  off  the  extra 

10  demand,  or  brings  forward  additional  sellers  suf- 

>  supply  i         1    appears,  also,  contrary  to  what  might 

have  been  anticipated,  that  articles  of  high  cost,  and  therefore 

omparatively  limited  demand,  are  most  steady  in  price; 

\\hile  those   ,-:"  prime  necessity  and  in  general  use,  such  as 

breadstuff's  and  other  provisions,  are  liable  to  sudden  and  vio- 

tlnctuations. 

influence  of  mercantile  speculations  on  price  has  been 
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well  explained  by  McCulloch.  M  I<  rarely  happens,"  he  says, 
"that  cither  the  actual  supply  of  any  species  of  produce  in 
nsive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of  that  demand,  can  be 
exactly  measured.  Every  transaction  in  which  prodn. 
bought  that  it  may  be  afterwards  sold,  is,  in  fact,  a  specula- 
tion. The  buyer  anticipates  that  the  demand  for  the  article 
he  has  purchased  will  be  such,  at  some  future  period,  cither 
more  or  less  distant,"  or  at  some  other  place,  either  in  the  same 
country  or  across  sea,  "  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at 
a  profit  ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  depends,  it  is  evi- 
dent, on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated  the  circum- 
stances that  will  determine  the  future  price  of  the  commodity. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all  highly  commercial  count 
where  merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own  <li- 
cretion  and  foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  frequently 
be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual  occurrence 
of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  by  the  anticipation  of  such  changes.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  merchant  to  acquaint  himself  with  every  circum- 
stance affecting  the  particular  description  of  commoditie 
which  he  deals.  He  endeavors  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  everything  that  may  affect  their  supply 
or  demand,  or  the  cost  of  their  production;  and  if  he  learned 
that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed,  or  that,  owing  to 
changes  of  fashion  or  to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  com- 
merce, the  demand  for  it  had  been  increased,  he  would  n 
likely  be  disposed  to  become  a  buyer,  in  anticipation  of  profit- 
ing by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
hardly  fail  of  taking  place  ;  or  if  he  were  a  holder  of  the  arti- 
cle, he  would  refuse  to  part  with  it  unless  for  a  higher  price 
than  he  would  previously  have  accepted.  If  the  intelligence 
received  by  the  merchant  were  of  a  contrary  description.  —  if, 
for  example,  he  learned  that  the  article  was  now  produced  with 
greater  facility,  or  that  there  was  a  falling  oil  in  the  demand 
for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of 
some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously  been  admitted. 
— he  would  act  differently ;  in  this  case,  he  would  anticipate  a 
fall  of  prices,  and  would  either  decline  purchasing  the  article, 
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except  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  it,  suppos- 
inn  to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price,    In  con- 
nonce  of  these  opera  t  ><*  prices  of  com  modi  tic 

'•-  an*!  |>eriods,  are  brought  comparatively  near  t<» 

.nipt  transitions,  from  scarcity  to  abundance, 

from  :timti.liinre  to  scarcity, are  avoided;  an  excess  in  one 

case  is  made  to  balance  a  deficient  v  in  :m<»ther9  and  the  stip- 

1  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  regularity 

All  (omrneree,  then,  may  be  said  to  <  a  speculation, 

••  leave  <•  «-w  those  operations  which  are  more  prop- 

regarded  as  subsidiary  to  commerce  than  as  forming  a 
part  i  as  the  actual  transportation  of  commodities 

ice  to  another,  and  breaking  bulk,  or  selling  by 
retail  for  the  greater  convenience  of  consumers.     The  rest  is 
!> uying  or  selling  wir  \v  to  profit  from  an  expected 

change  of  price ;  and  the  success  of  the  dealer  will  depend 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  anticipations.     Speculation,  then, 
as  McCulloch  remarks,  M  is  only  another  name  for  foresight9' 
lays  an  important  part  in  those  b«  arrangements  of 

Providence  through  which  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  indi- 
viduals are  made  to  minist«  general  good.     To  recur 
to  an  instance  already  •              if  through  the  speculations  of 
ite  merchants  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  metropolis 
are  supplied  with  food  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  without 
wastefulness  and  yet  without  stint,  each  family  receiving  every 
day  just  what  it  wants,  and  as  much  as  it  wants,  and  being 
admonished  through  the  price  to  limit  or  economize  its  con- 
'  any  one  article,  whenever  a  failure  in  the  harvest 
••In  -r  mode  of  supply,  or  even  the  prospect  of  a  failure,  ren- 
ders such  economy  essential. 

common  <-e  against  speculation  arises,  first,  from 

..umlins*  it  with  pi  in  \  >1  ing,  to  which  we  must  admit  that 
very  nearly  allied,  as  the  two  operations  run  into  one  an- 
imperceptible  degrees.     A  stock-jobber,  for  instance, 
agrees  to  purchase  at  a  future  day  a  particular  amount  of  gov- 
ernment stock  at  a  certain  price,  expecting  that  the  market 
price  will  rise  before  the  day  comes,  so  that  be  will  make  a 
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profit  by  the  bargain ;  the  jobber  who  contracts  to  sell  him  the 
stock  at  that  time,  and  on  those  terms,  expects  that  tin*  market 
price  will  fall  in  the  mean  lime.     But  the  party  who  agree 
sell  has  really  no  stock  to  dispose  of,  and  he  who  agrees  to 
purchase  does  not  expect  to  receive  the  stock,  but  only  to  n •- 
ceive  or  pay,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  difference  between  the 
actual  market  price  and  the  price  agreed  upon.     Ol> 
this  is  only  betting  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  stoekfl  within  a 
given  period,  and  is  therefore  properly  denounced  as  "  gambling 
in   the  stocks."     On  the  other  hand,  a  flour-merchant  airi 

urchase,  at  a  fixed  price,  a  cargo  of  flour  which  has  not  \ « i 
arrived  in  port,  because  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that   the 
price  will  rise,  while  the  person  who  sells  it  to  him  e> 
will  fall ;  and  this  is  admitted  to  be  fair  speculation,  or  a  legit- 
imate operation  of  trade. 

How  can  these  two  cases  be  distinguished  in  principle,  so  as 
to  prove  that  the  one  is  censurable  and  the  other  praiseworthy  ? 
McCulloch  says,  "  That  may  be  termed  a  gambling  adventure 
///  which  the  contingencies  are  unknown,  or  in  which  ///'•// 
nearly  equal" ;  for  instance,  if  a  bet  is  to  be  decided  !>• 
throw  of  dice,  it  is  gambling,  because  the  utmost  sagacity  can- 
not determine  how  the  dice  will  turn  up.  But  if  a  flour-mer- 
chant contracts  to  purchase  or  deliver  flour  at  a  future  day,  he 
relies  upon  the  information  which  he  has  obtained  respect  in ^ 
the  amount  of  the  crops,  and  the  probable  extent  of  the  de- 
mand, and  his  action,  as  it  is  thus  based  upon  calculation  and 
foresight,  is  a  fair  exercise  of  skill  in  trade. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  if  one  of  the  betters 
knew  beforehand  that  the  dice  were  loaded,  and  could  thus 
anticipate  how  they  would  turn  up,  he  would  not  be  a  gam- 
bler, but  an  honest  man.  But  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
deeid«--  directly  the  other  way.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  criminality  here  consists  in  the  deception,  the  one  party 
u-ing  information,  or  having  knowledge  of  facts,  which  the 
other  party  was  not  aware  of.  But  then  the  flour-merchant 
often  acts  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  may  have  ascertained 
some  circumstances  which  will  probably  affect  the  future  price 
of  grain,  and  he  bases  his  action  upon  this  knowledge,  c 
fully  concealing  the  facts  from  the  person  whom  he  deals 
with  ;  and  however  such  conduct  may  be  viewed  by  strict 
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moralists,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
merchants,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fair  exercise  of  activity  in  gefc 

tint;  earl)    inlomiiition,  :n,.l  ,,J   -;ii;.iei:\    in  profiting  t«V  it. 

S|n-eul.i!ioM  . MII  !.- •  .1.  .  ur  it.  I)  ill  -Jin-.ii   :. ,  .;  :-, .::,    gfJBblqg 

as  it  seems  to  me,  ueount  the  different 

motives  and  intentions  of  the  parties.    The  gambler,  acting 
i  the  love  of  excitement  almost  as  much  as  from  the  thirst 
ijain,  makes  bets,  or  forms  contracts  which  amount  to  bets, 
fttrenee  to  the  doctrine  of  chances  only,  having  no  re- 
gard to  the  effect  \\  transaction  will  h:r.  •  mr- 
kets  by  equalizing  prices  and  supplies,    The  upright  merchant, 
••eroding  as  far  as  possible  all  consideration  of  mere  <*h»iy**) 
forms  no  bargain  it   hi-  < M!« -illations  do  not  assure  him  th 
mutt  lead  to  a              10  result,  barring  only  all  unforeseen 
contingencies ;  his  transactions  are  all  real,  or  based  upon  the 
tid  transfer  of  merchandise,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
i  transfer  upon  the  markets  in  removing  a  surplus  from 
place,  and  >uppl  ying  a  deficiency  in  another.     Ac- 
tidents  t               1  not  be  foreseen  may  falsify  his  calculations, 
and  bring  failure  and  loss;  but  he  engages  in  no  enterprise 
bears  hazard  upon  its  face,  regarding  this  as  the  province 

Failure,  therefore,  always  takes  him  by 

prise,  and  he  shuns  danger,  while  the  ,  ,;her  courts  it,  or  delib- 
erately weighs  the  probability  of  loss  against  that  of  gain. 

her  prejudice  against  legitimate  speculation  in  trade 

has  arisen  from  its  supposed  effects  in  creating  an  unnecessary 

mccment  of  price,  to  i:  nut   of  the  consumers. 

Tin-  i-  a  mistake ;  the  speculator  cannot  raise  prices  unneces- 

saril  .njuriiig  himself  more  than  those  who  buy  of 

him.     Top:  -t.  1  will  take  the  strongest  case, 

one  in  \\hieh  he  is  most  frequently  exposed  to  popular 

in.  the  grain  and  Hour  trade.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 

•    each  crop    should    be    distributed   equally 

throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  year.     The  bust- 

ness  of  the  grain-merchant  is  to  equalize  the  supplies,  and  the 

re  equal  and  perfect  that  be  makes  this  distribution,  the 

larg<  profit.       i          erest,  then,  even  in  years  of  the 

greatest  scar  •  with  that  of  the  con* 

the  deficiency  be  very  great,  he  sends  to  foreign 

klitional  supply,  and  thus  contributes 
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ually  to  lower  the  price.  If  ihe  harvest,  on  the  oilier  hand,  has 
been  unusually  abundant,  he  exports  a  portion  of  the  surplus. 
and  thus  prevents  injury  and  discouragement  to  the  agricultur- 
ists from  the  price  falling  too  low,  and  guards  the  people 
against  the  formation  of  wasteful  and  improvident  hal>ii 
consuming  a  cheap  commodity.  True,  if  he  has  a  lar^e  st<x -k 
on  hand  when  the  scarcity  begins  to  be  felt,  he  makes  im- 
mense profits  from  the  rise  in  price;  and  he  some  times  holds 
back  his  stock  in  expectation  of  a  further  ri<e,  though  UP 
while  the  poorer  classes  are  actually  suffering  from  hunger. 
But  in  so  doing,  as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  he  only  treats  Un- 
people in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent  master  of  a  vessel 
often  treats  his  crew.  "  When  he  foresees  that  provisions  are 
likely  to  run  short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance. 
Though,  from  excess  of  caution,  he  should  sometimes  do  this 
without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  the  danger,  misery,  and  ruin  to  which  they  might  sometimes 
be  exposed  by  a  less  provident  conduct  If  he  raises  the  price 
unnecessarily  high,  he  becomes  himself  the  greatest  sufferer,  as 
he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  a  portion  of  his  stock,  by  the  natural 
decay  of  so  perishable  a  material,  and  of  being  obliged  to  sell 
what  remains  of  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  have 
obtained  some  months  before.  The  profit  which  he  makes 
when  the  price  unexpectedly  rises  from  a  failure  of  the  cr 
is  only  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss  which  he  must  suffer 
when  the  price  unexpectedly  falls.  The  average  rate  of  profit 
cannot  be  higher  in  this  trade  than  in  any  other,  as  the  busi- 
ness is  free  to  all,  and  as  competition  brings  profits  every- 
where to  a  level." 

In  fine,  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  those  who  still  imagine  that 
corn  is  artificially  raised  in  price,  would  do  well  to  consider, 
that,  as  the  supply  of  provisions  is  liable  to  great  variations, 
there  must  be  some  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature  for 
making  a  smaller  supply  last  as  long  as  a  larger  supply  ;  that 
there  is  no  way  of  thus  regulating  the  consumption  but  by  the 
price;  and  that  it  is,  accordingly,  in  reference  to  th 
object  that  the  price  is  invariably  fixed.  It  neither  can  be 
lowered  nor  increased,  but  for  the  sake  of  more  exactly  suiiini: 
the  daily  and  weekly  waste  to  the  supply  of  the  year.  If  we 
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suppose,  for  example,  that  the  supply  fails  in  one  year 

iiebw  the  level  of  an  average  crop,  (which  we  know 
fteqiK  inly  happen*,)  it  would,  if  consumption  were  to  go  on 
niry  rate,  be  consumed  in  the  course  of  eleren 
this  leaving  the  last  month  wholly  unprovided  for.     But 
we  know,  never  happens,  ui  presented  by  a 

rise  of  price,  which  measures  the  consumption  by  the  defi- 
ciency tif  tin-  imp  ;  and  whether,  therefore,  there  is  an  abun- 
dant ng,  or  scarce  crop,  a  suitable  allowance  is  sore  to 
be  measured  <>ut  to  the  consumer  by  a  low,  a  middling,  or  a 
Ugh  price.  The  corn-dealer,  indeed,  think*  nothing  about  all 

commodity  at  the  highest  price ; 
,  be  takes  his  full  advantage ;  but  while  be  is 
only  of  himx-lt.  while  he  is  only  playing  his  own  pal- 
try game,  he  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
1*8  good  out  of  r\ii.  ami  who  turns  the  little  passions  of 
man  to  the  purposes  of  His   own   benevolence  and  wisdom. 
re  is  really  nothing  in  nature  more  wonderful  than  that 
great  law  of  society  iliaistencnii  is  measured  on 

due  proportion  to  the  supply  of  tin-  \.-ar :  and  the  more  deeply 
rr«l,  th»-  mop-  worthy  will  it  appear  of  profound 
and  rational  adin 

•   in  th  ide,  as  in  other  branches 

ommerce,  prices  are  sometimes  raised  or  lowered  unneces- 
sarily by  the  operations  of  speculators,  who  have  been  misled 
by  wrong  reports,  or  have  crn-d  in  1 1 irir  estimates  of  the  effects 
\\hirlt  \vouUi  be  produced  on  the  market  by  political  changes, 
'h«-  breaking  out  of  a  war,  n  nd  discoveries,  or 

the  stoppage  of  some  source-  well 

as  other  persons  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  calculations, 

(I  noon  correct   themselves; 

.  are  usually  of  small  and  short  di;  n«l  they 

injure  none  so  much  as  those  who  make  them.     When  the 

•ho   mark  riences  a  revulsion,  and 

for  a  time  an-    i  pressed  as  much  below  their  proper 

as    they    were  formerly,  without   due  cause,  elevated 

above  it,  so  that  the  average  result  to  the  consumers  is  the 

same  a*  turbance  had  happened.     When  war  was  ex- 

••d  between  England  and  China,  in  1S*9,  it  was  believed 

that  the  supply  of  tea  would  be  almost  entirely  cut  off;  the 

37 
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whole  supply  in  the  market  was  therefore  eagerly  bought  up 
by  dealers  and  speculators,  and  prices  advanced  100  per  <  <  nt 
and  upwards.  But  in  less  than  three  month.-,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  supply,  by  means  of  indirect  shipments,  cargoes 
being  transhipped  from  American  ;md  Dutch  to  English  ves- 
sels, would  probably  be  as  large  as  ever,  while  the  consump- 
tion had  been  much  dimini.-hcd  by  the  high  price.  Tin-re  was, 
consequently,  a  violent  reaction  in  the  market,  consumers  ob- 
tained their  tea  cheaper  than  ever,  and  most  of  the  speculators 
became  bankrupt.-:  they  had  injured  nobody  but  themselves. 

Such  a  speculative  movement  as  this,  all'cetingthe  price  of 
only  one  commodity,  can  seldom  be  of  much  importance  to 
the  whole  body  of  consumers,  or  the  community  at  lar-e.  hi 
fact,  there  is  but  one  article,  wheat  and  the  Hour  which  is 
made  of  it,  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  vast,  on  account  of 
its  being  in  universal  use,  that  any  enhancement  of  its  price. 
not  connected  with  a  general  rise  of  prices,  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  But  in  this  case,  fortunately,  the  source 
supply  are  as  numerous  as  the  consumption  is  great;  and 
owing  to  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate,  an  unusually  poor 
harvest  in  one  district  or  country  is  usually  offset  by  an  un- 
usually good  one  in  another.  In  1847,  there  was  a  iu< 
eral  failure  of  the  crops  in  Western  Europe  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years ;  but  the  harvest  in  the  United  Si 
was  abundant,  and  the  unavoidable  enhancement  of  price,  as 
already  explained,  having  limited  the  consumption,  the  aggre- 
gate supply  for  the  whole  world  was  sufficient  for  the  aggre- 
gate demand.  On  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  wheat 
and  Hour  that  is  constantly  in  the  market,  speculation  has  a 
comparatively  limited  effect  upon  its  price.  "  Not  only  its 
value,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a 
few  private  men  are  capable  of  purchasing,  but,  supposing  t  lies- 
capable  of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced renders  this  purchase  altogether  impracticable."  1 
produced  all  over  the  country,  and  is  necessarily  divided  at 
lir.-t  among  an  immense  number  of  owners,  some  of  whom 
supply  the  consumption  in  their  immediate  neighborhood^ 
while  others  send  their  produce  to  distant  markets.  "  The  in- 
land dealers  in  corn,  therefore,  including  the  farmer  and  the 
baker,  are  necessarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any 
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•  cnmmiMlKN.  ui-i  T  ht*tr  dispersed  situation  renders  it  alto- 
upoMibl'-  •  «-r  into  any  general  combina- 

in  a  year  of  *«  herefore,  any  of  them  should 

fin.i  Hi  it  In-  had  a  good  deal  more  of  corn  upon  band  than 
th'  onrreol  price,  he  could  hope  to  dispose  of  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  t<  > 
own  loss,  and  to  the  sole 

A-oiild  mini'  •    rid   nf  hi*  COTO 

re  the  new  crop  began  to  «>m.    in.     The  same  motives, 
the  same  interests,  which  would  thus  rr:  <•  condu« 

any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  «••  1  oblige 

.  in  general  to  sell  th.  .»  Hi«-  prirr  which,  accord- 

lie  best  ot  th.  -ir  ]M.i;"'.<-nt,  was  most  suitable  to  the 
scarcity  <>r  pi-  lie  seasoi 

But  apart  from  those  mistakes  of  speculators  which  affect 

8  of  only  one  or  -lea,  experience  tell*  us  that 

for  more  general  errors  are  sometimes  committed  ;  that  a  fever 

of  speculation  appears  at  times  to  seize  upon  the  whole  mer- 

cant  i  unity,  producing  for  a  while  an  unnatural  infla- 

tion of  the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities,  and  then,  with  a 

sudden  reaction,  carrying  them  back  to  a  point  much  below 

ner  average,  and  thus  causing  general  distress,  loss  of 

contl  ;»nd  bankruptcy.     These  violent  changes  from  a 

•d  of  great  n<  nd  seeming  prosperity  of  trade,  to  one 

narked  depression  of  prices,  stagnation  in  business,  and 

general  inability  to  meet  pecuniary  engagements,  are  called 

com  ionetary  crises,  and  are  among  the  most  strik- 

ing phriiiMiu-im   iii  tin-  history  of  commerce.     The  stat. 

trade,  says  Lord  Overstone,  (formerly  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,)  "re- 

«-s  appaivnrly  in  an  establish*  First,  we  find  it  in 

a  state  of  quiescence,  —  next  iinpro  —growing  <• 

e,  —  prosperity,  —  excitement,  —  over-trading,  —  convul- 

i  ,  —  pressure,  —  stagnation,  —  distress,  —  ending  again  in 

scence.''  ionce  does  not  seem  to  teach  caution,  or 

its  and  speculators  how  to  avoid  a  recurrence 

'    •  vil.     These  crises  are  not  of  mfn-.|uent  oortirn 

Both  in  England  nnd  the  United  States,  they  come  round,  on 

an  average,  about  once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years.     Sir 

•  HVoJU  ^AtawM,  p.  *M 
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Robert  Peel,  speaking  in  1844,  says :  "  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  have  been,  I  think,  four  such  periods,  —  in  1825, 
in  l^-.>.  in  1835-36,  and  in  1838-39."  Sin.-,-  fee  date  of 
his  r-perrh,  there  have  been  two  others,  —  in  1847,  and  in  1855. 
In  the  United  States,  there  was  a  very  violent  mom  i 
in  1837,  when  all  the  banks  in  the  country  suspended  ipeefti 
payments.  Another  followed  in  18-11,  when  there  was  a  par- 
tial suspension  by  the  banks,  and  a  third  in  1854. 

When  it  is  c\p. •< -led  that  circumstances  will  cause  some 
commodity  to  rise  in  price,  dealers  in  it  enlarge  their  pur- 
chases, in  order  to  profit  by  the  alteration  ;  and  these  additional 
purchases  tend  to  increase  the  effect  to  which  they  have  refer- 
ence, or  to  raise  the  price  still  higher.  Other  speculators 
then  attracted  into  the  business,  and  their  operations  cause  a 
further  advance.  The  price  thus  obtains  an  unnatural  eleva- 
tion, much  above  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  first  tended  to  raise  it;  and  those  who  h 
accumulated  a  large  stock  of  the  commodity  now  become  anx- 
ious  to  sell.  This  is  the  turning  of  the  tide  :  the  price  ceases 
to  advance,  and  even  begins  to  decline.  The  holders  rush  into 
the  market  to  avoid  further  loss,  and  their  eagerness  to  sell  car- 
ries down  the  price  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  The  lessons  of 
experience  are  of  little  use  under  such  circumstances;  for 
though  it  be  generally  perceived  that  the  rise  is  merely  spceu- 
lative,  and  the  reaction  be  foreseen,  each  dealer  still  wishes  to 
hold  back  till  the  advance  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  to 
sell  only  when  the  decline  is  about  to  begin.  A  few  succeed 
in  choosing  the  right  moment  for  disposing  of  their  stock  :  hut 
the  sanguine  wait  for  the  tide  to  rise  still  higher,  and  are 
caught  by  the  suddenness  of  the  revulsion.  A  concurrence  of 
circumstances  may  affect  the  price  of  several  commodities  at 
once;  and  then,  partly  from  sympathy,  partly  from  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  seeing  great  fortunes  quickly  accumulated 
by  the  few  who  made  large  purchases  at  the  right  moment,  the 
rise  becomes  general,  and  a  fever  for  buying  and  selling  almost 
any  article  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  com  i  n  u  n  i  t  y .  .M 
of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the  market  when  any  new 
channel  of  commerce  is  opened,  or  when  any  considerable 
of  price  is  anticipated,  are  not  merchants,  but  persons  engaged 
in  other  business,  or  living  perhaps  on  fixed  incomes,  who 
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gpeculat  hope  of  «udd«  ajiing  their 

speculation,  a»  in  roost  other  things,"  says  McCulloch, 

<  iividoal  derives  confidence  from  another.     Such  a  one 

purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  peculiar  or  accurate 

in  regard  tin-  demand  and  supply, 

because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before  him."     Th« 

terlVp-Mr."    «'!'    IMT-OH-,     lint     ••\|MTiriir.-.l     111     l-u^ii,.--     PHSfls,     of 

course,  to  fan  the  excite i  I.  \\h»-ii  the  recoil  comes,  to 

reader  the  catastrophe  more  general  and  mon»  ruinous. 

>  opposite  theories  prevail  respecting  the  nature  and 
causes  of  a  commercial  crisi*.     The  first  attributes  nearly 
whole  evil  to  an  unnecessary  expansion  of  the  currency,  caused 
lie  misraanageni  he  banks,  and  undertake**  to  find 

a  preventive  or  a  remedy  by  pin  ry  heavy  restrictions 

upon  the  issue  of  bank-notes.     The  other  regards  the  banks  as 
necessarily  passive  in  the  matter,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do 
i  !•  living  or  selling  commodities,  and  finds  the  character- 
feature  of  the  phenomenon  in  :i   -P  :,t  ,  \T. 
syst«  iiieh  cannot  be  prevented   by  lej: 

and  which  might  take  place,  and.  :  often  has  t. 

plat '  ••§  where  only  a  metallic  currency  was  in  use. 

B  party  maintains  that  an  expansion  of  the  curr- 
always  precedes  a  commercial  crisis,  and  th:r  -  expan- 

\\-hich  produces  the  rise  of  prices;  the  other  affirms 
the  rise  of  prices  which  produces  what  there  is  of  :u 
pansion,  but  tlmt  this  increase  of  the  currency,  at  the  most,  is 
<• ;  —  that  it  is  one  of  the  attendant  circumstances 
or  consequences  of  the  crisis,  hut  i>  not  its  cause.     Their  doc- 
trine is,  t  hit  prices  rise  first,  and  tin?  there  is  a  slight  increase 
of  the  r;  r\vards. 

I  have  already  endeavored  at  some  length  to  prcv. 
convertible  paper  currency  cannot  be  issued  in  excess;  tha 
whole  amount  of   money  needed  by  the  country  is  a   tiv  d 
I  it  is  not  in  the  po\\  a  banks,  however  dis- 

pose may  be  to  do  so,  to  make  any  direct  additi. 

the  aggregate  of   notes  circulating  in    th.-ir  respective  dia- 
tricts.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  an  expansion 
the  cMirreney  cannot  produce  the  fever  of  speculation  ami 

itural  rise  of  prices  which  lead  inevitably  to  a  commercial 
crisis. 
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Tin-  currency  theory  is  really  founded  upon  the  old  « n 
difficult   to  be  entirely  exploded,  which  confounds  nil  \vc;dtli, 
and  especially  all  capital,  with  which  regards  r\ 

debtor  as  a  person  who  has  borrowed  money,  and  ev» 
itor  as  an  owner  of  money  which  is  temporarily  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another:  and  which  therefore  considers  any  exces 
the  contraction  of  debts  as  resulting  from  the  abundance  of 
money,  and  any  general  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  debts  as 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  money.     The  theory  may  be  con- 
1.  then,  by  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  which  teach  us. 
that  what  any  person   borrows  is  really  not  money,  but  the 
merchandise  which  he  purchases  with  money;  that  wh.it  he 
pays  is,  iu  truth,  only  a  certificate  of  the  ownership  of  prop 
which  is  made  over  or  transferred  to  hi- creditor:  and  that  an\ 
general  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  debts  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  many  persons  have  contracted  to  deliver  property  at  a 
future  day,  and  have  been  deceived  in  their  expectation 
obtaining  the  property  in  season  to  fulfil  their  engagers 
Money  plays  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  whole  circle  of 
these  transactions,  being,  in  truth,  only  a  means  of  effecting 
these  transfers  of  property  with  somewhat  greater  facility ;  all 
the  transactions  might  take  place,  though  in  an  awkward  and 
clumsy  way,  not  only  if  the  currency  were  exclusively  metallic, 
but  if  there  were  no  money  whatever  in  circulation,  so  that  all 
commerce  should  be  reduced  to  barter.     The  same  >p, •< -hie 
sum  of  money  —  that  is,  the  same  coins   or   bills  —  ma\ 
used  to  effect  several  payments  in  the  same  day;  and  if  there 
was  not  money  enough  in  the  country  to  perform  this  office 
quickly  and  conveniently,  the  deficiency  might,  in  great  part. 
be  made  up  by  causing  what  money  there  was  to  do  more 
work  in  a  given  time,  or  to  effect,  on  an  average,  six  instead 
of  three  payments  a  day;  in  other  words,  greater  <juicKu« 
circulation  might  be  made  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in 
amount.     The  office  of  money,  then,  in  facilitating   the  ex- 
change of  merchandise  and  other  values,  is  precisely  analo 
to  that  of  carte  and  horses  in  effecting  the  transportation 
merchandise.      It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm,  that  a  superabun- 
dance of  the  means  of  transportation  tempted  merchant 
transport  more  commodities  than  were  needed,  or  that,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  there  could  be  any  serious 
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iilltlling  contract*  for  the  delivery  of 

Th<-  tl.M-lrin.-  u  hi.  h  atln»uit."»  all  th<-  Cvill  of  «0flSjtf«  -JHT- 

•he  mismanagement,  or  excessive  issues,  of  the 
banks,  may  be  all  summed  up  in  the  oft-repeated  aasrr 

the  money  in  circulation  that  affects  prices."* 
Now  it  is  certain  and  obvious,  that  the  power  of  making  ex* 
travagant  purchases,  and  thereby  enhancing  prices  and  con* 
t MI. tiling  to  bring  about  a  commercial  crisis,  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  «|».  v,  whether  coin  or  bank- 

ii. »t. •-,  ihat  i^  in  rirrulati.'ii.      It    ini^'lit    I"-   •  -\«-n-i-«. I.  M   I  hv««- 

already  said,  to  any  though  the  currency  were  exclu- 

sively metallic*,  and  even  though  there  were  no  currency,  so 
all  debts  should  be  contracted,  and  all  payments  made,  in 
kin.!.  <>r  by  the  delivery  of  specified  amounts  of  particular  mer- 
ohandtse.t  An  individual  may  purchase  by  giving  in  ex- 
change c-iili.-r  his  own  notes,  or  bank-notes;  that  is,  he  may 
buy  with  his  own  promises  to  pay,  or  with  the  bank's  promises 
to  pay.  The  former  promises  may  be  issued  in  great  excess ; 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  their  amount  The  latter  cannot 
issued  in  excess.  There  is  a  check— an  instantaneous 
and  decisive  check  —  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes;  specie  or 
actual  valur  may  !>«•  ilnnantl.-il  lor  thrin  at  any  Inn.-  at  th«- 

bank  counter;  and  such  a  demand  is  a  certain  consequence 


•  CWrmcy  or  J/owy;  it*  Atarv  mo*  U**,  and  tk,  Effttto  of  U* 

ofBorton.    1855.    p.  60.    Thb 

ftf  tjia    MMBHMMMW  tli  •  n    «     K_  f    '  > 

oi  uic  nirmicy  tttOMj^  vj  unv  %n  MB  IDOH  w* 


t  Of  coone,  when  there  b  a  currency,  whether  paper  or  metallic,  it  b  not  denied 
V*-~!^^~n^~*1*™^V*^^i*~"°~^^ 

of  »U'M  au^tnrntation.  My  only  j>oinn  sirv.  t:rM,  that  Kank  or  convcrtiM«%  f.irr>  r>  -. 
C0MM  ne  HHen  is  exoeat,  eno,  secondly,  IBM  an  tncreue  oC  toe  currency  b  Dot  t»e 
eWy  meant  of  affecting  price*,  fcr  price*  might  he  rabed,  as  b  iaMrted  in  the  text. 
though  there  were  no  circulation.  A  metallic  currency  can  he  augmented,  a< 
•omla  and  Auftralta  naTe  already  taognt  BS,  and  pricee  bare  riaen  in  coe)ie<joetKT 
80,  abo,  p*pcrmonc7  p«^y»«^torfoconrvi^p^ttCTmtT^.c™bc± 
•ncu  in  j^rvat  t'xrf"1*,  ana  pri''<  ^  ri*r  riiorni"ti^ly  in  <x3n*c<|tion''C.  :i>  .•  ;  :  ••  1  •'•'•  * 

preceding  ehapler.    The  great  miitake  of  the  currency  doctors  conibu  In  ohetf* 
nately  confounding  hank  currency  with  paper  money,  thoogh  hardly  any  two  thagt 

the  paper  roohlee  of  Bwda,  the  Continental  money  of  the  Ametican 
and  the  drculation  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1797  to  1819,-afl  hetaf 
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even  of  a  slight  excess  in  the  issue.  Tim*  j.  ,,,,  check  on  1 1n- 
excessive  issue  of  ilir  notea  »>f:my  private  person,  becau-e  they 
are  given  on  time,  —  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  more.  Specie 
cannot  instantly  be  demanded  for  them. 

Over-trading,  or  excessive  speculation,  arises  from  an  abuse 
of  the  purchasing  power,  which  every  man  possesses  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  "  The  amount  of  purchasing  power 
which  a  person  can  exercise,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "is  composed  of 
all  the  money  in  his  possession,  or  due  to  him,  and  of  all  his 
credit.  He  is  tempted  to  exercise  the  whole  of  this  power 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances;  but  he  always  possesses 
it ;  and  the  portion  of  it  at  any  time  which  he  does  exercise  is 
the  measure  of  the  effect  which  he  produces  on  prices."  In 
fine,  credit  as  much  exceeds  currency  in  its  influence  on  prices, 
as  the  number  of  purchases  on  credit  exceeds  the  number  of 
purchases  for  cash;  and  in  the  dealings  of  merchants  with 
each  other,  every  one  knows  that  this  ratio  is  at  least  as  one 
hundred  to  one.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  most  traders 
find  no  difficulty  in  extending  their  credit,  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  is  concerned,  to  any  extent  that  they  may  think 
desirable.  They  may  not  be  able  to  borrow  or  hire  capital 
directly,  but  they  can  purchase  merchandise  on  credit,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  no  other  check  than  their  own  judgment  of  what 
is  honest  and  safe.  Even  in  England,  where  a  far  more  rii/id 
rule  of  credit  is  applied  than  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tooke 
says,  "a  person  having  the  reputation  of  capital  enough  for  hi- 
regular  business,  and  enjoying  good  credit  in  \\\<  trade,  if  he 
takes  a  sanguine  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  price  in  the 
article  in  which  he  deals,  and  is  favored  by  circumstances  in 
the  outset  and  progress  of  his  speculation,  may  effect  purchases 
to  an  extent  perfectly  enormous  compared  with  his  capital. 
The  conditions  requisite  are,  that  the  market  should  be  a  large 
one,  and  the  article  susceptible  of  great  fluctuation  of  price 
from  political  or  physical  causes ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  only  an 
of  this  description  that  are  the  subject  of  speculations  snf fi- 
tly extensive  to  attract  notice."  Thus,  when  the  dilTic -ill- 
ties  with  China,  in  1839,  produced  a  speculation  in  tea.  one 
dealer  was  known,  "who,  having  a  capital  not  exceeding 
£1,200,  which  was  locked  up  in  hi  *,  had  conni\<d 

to  buy  4,000  chests,  value   above   £  80,000 " ;   and  this  was 
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'   the  outlay  of  actual  capital  or  currency  in  any 
shape.     Another  example  given  it  that  of  an  operation  in  the 
grain  market  between  1838  and  1842.    "  There  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  person  who,  when  he  entered  on  hi*  extensive  spec- 
ions,  was,  as  it  appeared  by  the  subsequent  culmination  of 
iHains  possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding  X  3,000,  Imt 
being  successful  in  the  outset,  and  favored  by  drcum«tance»  in 
l*ogfess  •  iterations,  he  contrived  to  make  purchases 

to  such  an  ext. -nt,  that,  when  he  stopped  payment,  his  engage- 
ments were  •  >  over  half  a  million  uteri 
These  are   Kngltsh  examples;    I  need  nut  quote    American 
ones,  as  the  memory  of  any  <»t  <>ur  merchunta  will  supply  in- 
stances quite  as  striking  aa  any  that  have  been  mentioned. 

o  i  hi-  .;  that  credit  maybe  indefinitely  extended 

;my   r\|i:iii-i«w  nt"  the  enrn-ney,   it   may  be  objected, 
that  IH  necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  disposable 

capital  in  tin-  a  for  no  more  capital  can  be  borrowed 

than  there  is  capital  to  lend.     Exactly,  so ;  but  then  the  instan- 
ces given  are,  nominally,  not  loans,  but  purchases ;  and  conse- 
the  limit  tii  thru,  tinount  of  capital  which 

is  seeking  a  borrower,  only  interest  being  expend*  but 

the  amount  of  merchandise  which  is  seeking  a  purchaser,  and 
on  \vhii-li  profits  are  expected.     To  buy  on  credit  is  only  to 
•  u  (Mi  the  hard  condition  of  paying  for  the  sum  borrowed, 
'•ly  the  rate  of  interest,  v>  six  per  cent,  but 

the  rate  of  profit.  which  equals  at  least  ten  or  twelve  per  cent 
Hence  a  merchant  who  would  immediately  refuse  to  lend  a 
brother  merchant  $  5,000  on  interest  for  six  months,  will  very 
readily  sell  him  $  50,000  worth  of  goods  on  six  months'  cr- 
Tim-  tin -re  i-  literally  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  credit;  the 
•U-  amount   of  merchandise  offered  for  safe,  both  in  this 
>reign  lands,  may  be  sold  on  credit,  under  the 
ittation  of  the  high  prices,  and  consequent  expectations  of 
large  profits,  which  are  caused  by  a  speculating  fever ;  and  hav- 
ii  sold  once  in  this  manner,  the  purchasers  may  then 
sell  them  again  to  another  set  of  speculators,  and  again,  till 

.in-  is  ii:  ,    multiplied.     What  a  mountaii 

indebtedness  may  thus  be  created,  without  the  intervention,  at 
least  before  some  months  have  elapsed,  of  one  dollar  of  cor* 
rency,  or  even  any  demand  upon  the  banks  for 
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loans!  Large  importations  are  only  one  mode  of  obtaining 
creditor  "borrowing  money,"  as  it  is  termed;  and  conum  -n  -ial 
crises  are  oftcner  produced  by  tin  -in  than  by  any  other  m< 

Here  in   the  United  States,  there  is  a  peculiar  fund    for 
speculation,  and  a  means  of  creating  fictitious  values  1<>  any 

:it.  \viiliout  any  alteration,  for  tin-  time,  of  tin-  (piai 
or  value  of  money.     I  refer  to  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
by  tin-   national  government.     Up  to  June,  1853,  abom 
millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  had  been  sold,  or  granted  a\ 
for  schools,  military  bounties,  and  internal  improvement^ :  and 
tin  -re  remained  about  as  much  more  to  be  disposed  of,  exclu- 
sive of  the  immense  regions  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Oregon,  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Kanzas,  and  Nebra 
As  the  great  tide  of  emigration  constantly  rolls  westward,  these 
lands  assume  value  according  as  the  region  in  which  they  are 
situated  promises  to  become  more  or  less  populous.     I  have  al- 
ready explained,  in  treating  of  the  theory  of  rent,  that  the  value 
of  the  lands  is  determined  by  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  this  distribution  is  determined  either  by  nature  or 
the  works  of  man,  according  as  one  spot  is  more  fertile,  more 
salubrious,  better  supplied  with  water  and  timber,  or  better  sit- 
uated with  reference  to  navigable  streams,  railroads,  and  u 
lines  of  communication  between  different  districts.     Obviously, 
there  is  great  room  for  the  exercise  of  sagacity  and  foresight  in 
determining  how  soon  and  how  quickly  any  particular  district 
will  be  peopled,  or  for  enterprise  in  executing  the  public  works 
which  will  draw  emigrants  thither.     There  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  a  populous  village  or  city  has  sprung  up  within 
ten  years  upon  lands  which,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  v 
unoccupied  forest  or  prairie,  and  could  be  obtained  at  the  gov- 
ernment price  of  $  1.25  an  acre.     Reckoned  as  village  or  town 
this  land  may  be  worth  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  u 
acre.     Here,  then,  in  the  possibility  of  buying  land  in  the  wil- 
derness at  a  merely  nominal  price  by  the  acre,  and  selling  it 
within  a  few  years  at  a  high  valuation  by  the  square  foo 
an  unbounded  and  most  attractive  field  for  speculation;  and 
the  records  of  the  Land-Office  show  how  far  it  has  been  earricd. 
Between  1840  and  1850,  the  average  number  of  a  I  by 

the  government  each  year  was  less  than  two  millions;  and 
even  this  probably  exceeded  what  was  actually  required  for 
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increase  of  the  populatioi  ^35,  twelve  million*, 

in  1886,  ovt  -re  thus  disposed 

irrhusm  from  the  government  either 
•old,  or  expected  the  land  to  tho*«-  who  were  to  bay  of 

'•'• 

nfold  return,  u  i...  h  n  a  very  low  estimati  .\vs  that 

their  operations,  during  the  two  yean,  created  speculative  or 
tious  value*  amounting  to  320  millions  of  dollar*.      In 
.in  con*equenoe  of  the  rapid  ufaMioa  <>f  railroad*  at 
the  West,  and  the  large  grants  of  land  by  Congress  in  aid  of 
these  improvements  and  for  military  bounties,  these  specula- 
tions have  been  renewed  and  extended  even  to  a  greater 
amount  :ore;  and  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  vain 

money,  and  to  tin-  aJnu»t   inm-iliM.-  ain<  lie  immigra- 

i*  probaltlf   that    tin-  expeditions  of  the 
speculators  have  been  in  a  great  mea*urr  nil  tilled. 

All  the-e  immense  operut  i^ht  have  been  carried  on 

erratinu   any    pereeptible    increase  of  the  circulation. 
ieed,  sold  land  only  for  cash ;  but  then  its 
price  was  very  low,  and  most  of  the  land  was  not  purchased 
i  received  as  a  gift,  in  grant*  /or  the  extension  of  rail- 
road* and  in  bounties ;  and  the  grantees  and  original  purchas- 
ers sold  agni  ng  credit,  receiving  their  pay  in  annual 
instalments  distributed  over  so  many  year*  a*  not  to  occasion 
at  any  one  time  any  pres-  :  the  loan  market .     In  respect 
even  to  the  amounts  received  from  the  government  ?-al. 
may  be  observed,  that,  a-  they  fell    \ery  far   -hurt  i.f  the  air^re- 
gate  annual  expend i'  might  have 
been  all  defrayed  or  offset  by  the  payments  due  to  public  con- 
tractor* and  for  military  and  naval  services,  without  occasion- 
ing the  transfer  of  a  single  dollar  in  coin  or  bank-bills.     In  fact, 
y  payment*  for  land  were  thus  made  by  drafts  upon  the 
isury  which  had  been  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
government  expenditi 

ugh  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  spec- 

;  -urchases  being  made  to  any  extent,  and  of  prices  being 

consequently  enhanced  to  the  highest  point  \\hieh  they  have 

1  before  a  comm«--  ut  any  pern 

a  of  the  e  nee  may  be  cited 

.  also,  not  only  that  this  is  the  possible  operation  of 
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the  market.  hut  that  it  has  been  tin-  :n-nr.il  roult.  The  opin- 
ion prevails  very  generally,  botl  i  in  Kngland  and  this  com 
that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  is  very  much  increased 
when  a  speculative  fever  is  at  its  height,  and  that  price- 
only  in  consequence  of  this  increase;  but  nothing  can  he  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  "It  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment 
on  this  point,"  says  !Mr.  Mill,  "if  \ve  consider  the  proportion 
which  tlie  utmost  increase  of  hank-notes  in  a  period  of  sp< 
lation  bears,  I  do  not  say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
country,  but  to  the  hills  of  exchange  alone.*  The  average 
amount  of  bills  in  existence  at  any  one  time  is  supposed  con- 
siderably to  exceed  a  hundred  millions  sierlin<_r.  The  hank- 
note  circulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  le.-s  than  thiny- 
five  millions,  and  the  increase  in  speculative  periods  at  most 
two  or  three  "  millions,  —  evidently  not  enough  to  raise  general 
prices  one  per  cent,  and  hardly  to  produce  a  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  price  even  of  any  one  commodity  of  large  consump- 
tion, such  as  cotton,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  or  any  other  that  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  speculative  movements. 

The  published  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  irive 
the  average  amount  of  the  circulation  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  afford  curious  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  po-iiion. 
In  1847,  there  was  a  monetary  crisis  in  England,  which,  with 
one  exception,  that  of  1825,  was  severer  than  any  that  had 
been  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
There  were  two  periods  of  stricture  or  panic  in  the  cour 
the  year,  the  one  occurring  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
other  in  October,  the  inierveniiiir  period  being  one  of  compar- 
ative quiescence.  "  The  effect  of  the  severe  contraction  of  ac- 
commodation," says  Mr.  Tooke,  "was  to  paralyze  nearly  all 
transactions  on  credit  throughout  the  country."  Every  dcM-rip- 
tion  of  property,  (food  only  excepted,  as  the  crops  had  1 
deficient,)  rapidly  fell  in  value  to  a  very  great  extent.  "  It 
would  not  be  easy,"  remarked  Lord  Ashburton,  "to  estimate 
depreciation,  extending  over  all  merchandise,  stock-,  rail- 


*  Bills  of  exchange,  it  should  be  observed,  perform  the  same  office  in 
which  promissory  notes  do  in  this  country,  their  number  and  amount  imli<  :r 
some  extent,  though  not  entirely,  the  extent  of  the  purchases  that  hav< 
been  made  upon  credit,  and  the  returns  from  the  Stamp-Office  making  it  possible  to 
estimate  very  nearly  the  average  amount  of  them  in  circulation  at  any  one  time 


road  shares,  Ace. ;  it  probably  would  not  hare  been  overstated 
y  per  ecu  .hat  was  won*,  it  para* 

i*  property  in  the  bands  of  the  possessors,  renderin 

towards  meeting  th.-ir «  ngagements,  and  thus  pro- 

d,  in  many  eases,  pecuniary  sacrifices  much  beyond  the 

,.  depredation  of  the  value  of  the  property  itself*     Y 

is  a  t  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  the 

Bank  of  Knglan  :  all  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  United 

tioin,  in  thr  Icuuls  of  the  public,  was  greater  during  the 

evening  period;  and  was  very  nearly 

•  the  average  of  the  cirruht ion  in  the  years  1845  and 

1846,  when  the  specular  inn  in  railroad  stock,  which  was  one  of 

he  crisis,  was  at  its  height*     Mr.  Dansoo 

says :  *•  During  those  months  in  which  the  purchases  and  sales 

iy  property  were  most  numerous  and  extensive,  while 

ytxxly  was  buying  and  selling  shares,  and  I!M-  mm-nt  rate 

ttercst  was  only  2)  per  cent,  that  portion  of  the  circulating 

mrtlium  \vhirh  mn>istr<l  of  H:uik  of  KiiL'hmd  notr-  \va-  l.ut 

slig)  .ill,  in<  rcased ;  and  it  reached  its  greatest  amount 

when  the  prices  of  shares  were  lowest,  when  everybody  had 

ceased  to  speculate,  when  the  number  and  amount  of  mm-nt 

transactions  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  discredit,  and 

ii  tli.-  en  tint-class  bills  had  risen 

i  2J  to  4}  p<  r 

1  States  agrees  perfectly  with 

that  of  England,  in  proving  that  th<-  <  in  illation  of  bank-notes 

»t  perceptibly  expan-l'-'i  in  periods  when  commerce  is  brisk, 

spev  rates  of  interest  are  low,  —  in  one 

\\onl.   \vh«-ii   it    i-   usually   .-aid    that   "  mon> a  \<  plenty":   and 

not  restricted,  but  usually  somewhat  increased,  when 

a  crisis  ensues,  and  the  rates  of  interest  are  raised  to  the  highest 


I  he  imp  of  ibe  Brak  of  ft^isad  dradtfkm  fcr  tht  tU 

gwtU,  1847,  (4  period  of  qok*e««»,)wM  £19,60(^)00;  and  in  the  tU 
i»g  Norember  JO,  (a  period  of  pmnic,)  it  WM  £  20,900,000.  Tbt 
note  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  month  ending  A agait  u. 
to  £54,500,000,  and  in  that  coding  November  «,  to  X36,700,00a  For  tot 
wwlu  ending  April  84,  (the  ant  period  of  panic,)  the  Bank  of  KngU 
wa§  SI  milUoM,  and  that  of  all  the  bank*  of  IMM  WM  M  9  milliow. 
circoUiioo  Ibr  1846,  which  the  currency  doctor,  would  call  "the  year  of  •ipMrioa,* 
wm^  for  the  BeAk  of  England,  21.1  mUlioot;  for  all  the  banks,  Sf^mlHom  See 
the  table  appended  to  Tooke's  //ofcry  ofPritm/nm  1889  »  1S47  i  i  Jinn  I.  p.  44S. 
38 
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point,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  <>f 
pecuniary   rntja:  hankrnptcy  is  frequent.       It   will   be 

generally  admitted,  that  1853  was  a  year  of  tin-  former  charac- 
iieini;  a  period  of  advancing  prices,  few  fail  \< -ral 

speculation  in  railroad  stocks  and  other  securities,  and  having 
all  the  usual  signs  of  commercial  prosperity.     The  aggr< 
circulation  of  all  the  Massachusetts  bank-  in  September  of  thi< 
year  was  about  $21,200,000.     The  following  year,  1854, 
of  the  opposite  character.  l»cin^  a  time  of  great  financial 
fress,  which  steadily  increased,  till,  in  Deceml  mounted 

to  a"  panic.  Now  the  total  circulation  of  the  Boston  and  the 
country  hanks  in  this  unlucky  year  never  fell  below  23  million- 
of  dollars;  in  July,  it  amounted  to  25  millions,  and  early  in 
December,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  it  was  24J  mil- 
lions. A  period  of  quiescence  began  in  the;  spring  of  1855, 
and  continued  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  year;  speculation  was 
repressed,  but  the  rates  of  interest  were  low,  and  it  was  easy 
to  obtain  loans.  Yet  in  April  of  this  year  the  circulation  had 
fallen  off  to  about  21 J  millions,  and  early  in  September  it  was 
less  than  23  millions.* 

It  is  not,  then,  the  want  of  money  which  occasions  distress 
and  bankruptcy  in  a  commercial  crisis,  or  when  the  rates  of 
interest  are  very  high;  for  the  returns  show  that  the  amount 
of  the  circulation  is  usually  increased  at  such  periods,  though 
the  di (Terence,  whether  of  excess  or  defect,  is  too  slight  t<>  ! 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  markets.  But  the  real  cause 
of  the  distress  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  disposable  capital  in 
the  market  to  meet  the  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for 
loans,  which  is  occasioned  when  the  time  arrives  for  paying  off 
the  excessive  purchases  on  credit  that  have  been  made  during 
the  fever  of  a  general  speculation.  The  notes  of  hand  and 
hills  of  exchange,  wrhich  were  so  freely  and  thoughtlessly  given 
when  prices  were  advancing,  and  when  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  advance  still  higher,  must  come  to  maturity,  usu- 
ally in  six  months  or  less;  and  then  come  the  pressure  and 

*  A*  the  law  now  requires  a  weeklj  report  from  the  Boston  banks,  and  a  monthly 
report  from  the  banks  out  of  Boston,  to  be  made  on  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  published  in  the  newspapers,  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  condition 
at  any  period,  which  formerly  was  impossible.  See  American  Almanac  for  1855 
and  1S56. 
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tin-  panic.     A«  it  was  the  unusual  amount  of  these  private 
•raises  to  pay,"  and  the  extravagance  of  the  purchases  in 
u  in,-},   they  orix  that  first  produced  the  enhancement 

of  prices,  so  now  the  demanded  fulfilment  of  them  causes  pri- 
ces to  recede,  and  makes  speculators  eager  to  sell,  and  unilti- 

the  application*  to  banks  and  usurers  for  loans.      I 
whole  distress  b  thru  imputed  to  "  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market,"  though  the  amount  of  mmx  y  in  circulation  b  jnst  as 
great  as  ever,  probably  greater,  and  though  money  has  been  as 
pa*M  is  played  as  insignificant  a  part  in  the  mailer,  as 

tip-  carts  and  ships  in  which  the  merchandise  that  was  bought 
on  speculation  is  transported.  The  speculator  who  makes  an 
eager  appeal  to  a  bank  for  assistance,  does  not  ask  that  the 
circulation,  or  bonk  issues,  shall  be  increased  for  his  sake ;  he 
does  not  want  coin  or  bank-notes  particularly,  but  will  tx 
y  satisfied  wr  k  \vhirh  will  suffice  to  take  up  his 

i'.-ct  of  whirh  will  be  to  transfer,  either  at 
that  bank  or  another,  a  certain  amount  <>f  the  deposits  from  the 
credit  of  one  person  t  •"  another,  without  adding  a  dollar 

to  ih.-  rirrnlation.     Every  one  knows,  ticit.  in  a  large  commer- 

.  nearly  all  promissory  notes  are  paid  in  this  man 
:"  bank-notes  are  used,  it  is  only  to  be  carried  across  the 
y,  or  across  the  street,  to  another  bank,  without  remaining 
on  hour  in  circulation.     In  such  cose,  a  bank-note  for  $  100  or 
$  1,000  is  only  a  substitute  for  a  check,  and  is  hardly  entitled 
to  be  called  "  money ";  it  is  only  a  :  r  the  transfer  of 

credit,  ami  lias  i.  whatever  on  prices. 

When,  in  a  period  of  financial  pressure,  a  complaint  is  made 
of  u  the  scar<  n-  only  'hit  <>;>ital  is  wanted 

in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
loans  than  tli<-  banks  and  other  dealers  in  loans. can  supply. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  disposable  capita]  in  the 
^ket,  seeking  investment  in  loan-*.  It  i<  accumulated  chiefly 
by  savings  from  income,  which  arc  made  by  persons  who  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  manage  their  capital  for  themselves  by 
engaging  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  therefore  seek  to  lend  it 
to  others.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  floating  fund  b  accu- 
mulated in  the  banks,  making  up  both  their  capitals  and  de- 
posits, and  thus  constituting  far  the  larger  part  of  what  they 
are  able  to  lend  to  their  customers.  Hence  it  is,  that  what  are 
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called  the  "  loans  and  discounts"  of  the  banks  so  lar<M  1 
the  amount  of  their  Circulation.  Cut  off  altogether  their  power 
of  issuing  bank  currency,  and  their  ability  to  make  loans  would 
not  be  diminished,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  fifth.  The 
aggregate  loan  by  the  Massachusetts  banks  amount-  almost 
precisely  to  one  hundred  millions,  and  their  average  circulation, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  is  only  about  twenty-three  millions  ;  and 
from  this  last  sum  must  be  deducted  about  three  millions  lor 
the  specie  reserves,  which  are  kept  only  for  the  security  of  their 
circulation,  and  would  come  into  active  use,  or  be  disposable 
Tor  loans,  if  that  circulation  \vere  taken  away. 

And  here  we  can  see  another  reason  why  the  banks  are  un- 
able to  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure  the  issue  of  their  in 
It  is  only  by  reducing  their  loans  and  discounts  immensely, 
that  they  can  be  sure  of  acting  at  all  upon  their  outstanding 
circulation;  cut  off  thirty  millions,  for  instance,  from  the  loans 
and  discounts  by  the  Massachusetts  banks,  and  as  seventy 
millions  would  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  customers,  tin- 
larger  part  of  the  twenty-three  millions  of  their  notes  mi.Lrht 
continue  to  circulate ;  in  other  words,  the  portion  of  the  loan 
which  was  withdrawn  might  be  paid  back  to  them  almost  ex- 
clusively in  coin  or  the  notes  of  banks  in  the  neighboring 
States,  or  by  transferring  a  large  amount  from  their  deposits. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  not  diminishing  but  extend- 
ing their  loans,  their  circulation  may  come  back  upon  them  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

Hence,  also,  if  the  complaint  against  the  banks  for  undue 
pansion  "  in  a  speculating  period,  and  undue  "  curtailment " 
when  the  crisis  comes,  means  anything,  it  means  an  expan 
and  curtailment,  not  of  bank  currency,  but  of  bank  loans  and 
discounts.      There  would  be  some  truth  in  this  statern 
though  it  may  still  be  said,  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  loan  is  not  large  enough  to  have  any  considerable  effect 
on  prices.     The  loan  from  the  Massachusetts  banks,  which  a 
little  exceeded  ninety-three  millions  early  in  December,  1854, 
when  the  financial  pressure  was  at  its  height,  rose  to  over 
ninety-nine  millions  in  September,  1855,  when  the  market  was 
quiescent  and  the  rates  of  interest  low.     The  difference 
only  six  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  six  millions  could  not 
raise  general  prices  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent     And  even 
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rencc  U  not  to  bo  laid  to  the  fault  of  the  banks,  but 

customers,  who,  when  the  demand  for  loans  was  great* 

cut,  withdrew  five  millions  from  their  deposits,  and  over  one 

niilli. .11  from  their  specie  reserves.    The  banks,  who  only  play 

matter,  bringing  borrowers  and  land* 
made  smaller  loans  because  less  capital  was  placed 

The  other  p<  r  disposable  capital,  wii 

movers  at  varying  rates  of  interest,  bat 

does  not  get  into  the  banks,  or  is  only  lodged  there  temporarily 

mti.-h  more  fluctuating  in  amount,  and  is  the  real 

agent  or  subject  of  that  "expansion"  and  "contraction"  which 

are  so  much  complained  of.     During  the  period  of  quiescence 

I  lows  a  commercial  crisis,  people  go  on  quietly  making 

savings  from  income,  and,  li:i\ing  learned  from  recent  v. 

experience  the  folly  of  new  speculations  and  hazardous  invest- 

HI'-! i'-.  they  pref<  i  engage  in  any  enterprise  on  their  own 

account,  hut  only  to  lend  their  nurplus  funds  on  good  n 

gages  or  first-rate  personal  security,  and,  in  this  last  case,  only 

for  short  periods.     But  as  almost  everybody  at  such  a  time  is 

afraid  of  speculation,  new  enterprises  are  not  started,  trade  is 

here  is  not,  consequr  <-h  demand  for  loans, 

and  that  little  demand  is  fully  supplied  by  the  banks  from  their 

regular  funds.     Lenders  then  compete  with  each  other,  and 

strive  to  :  lerchants  and  manufacturers  to  borrow  by  of- 

ii^  the  use  of  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest.      I'.  •  M  the 

hanks,  under  su-  instances,  are  sometimes  compelled  to 

reduce  their  rates  of  discount,  in  order  to  find  borrowers  and 

keep  their  capital  employed.     Purchases  of  approved  stocks 

already  for  some  time  in  the  market,  whether  of  national  or 

State  funds,  banks,  manufactories,  or  railroads,  ha  fleet 

in  diminishing  the  amount  of  disposable  capital  in  the  loan* 

let,  hut  only  transfer  the  ownership  of  portions  of  it  to 

r  individual-      I     \.  who  seeks  to  invest  $ 50,000,  cannot 

inid  a  borrower  \vho  will  take  it  on  good  security  and  pay  him 

a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest  nd  finally  decides  to  buy 

Beading  Railroad  bonds,  or  New  York  State  stocks,  he  only 

transfers  his  $50,000  to  B,  who  sells  him  these  bonds  or  stocks, 

and  \\  ho  \\  ill  now  come  into  the  loan-market  to  find  a  bor- 

funds  \vhi.-h  he  has  received.    The  supply  of  dis- 

88 f 
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posable  capital,  then,  will  be  just  the  same  as  before.  If,  how- 
ever, a  State,  a  city,  or  a  railroad  comes  forward  to  contract  a 
new  loan,  and  thus  issues  an  additional  amount  of  stocks  or 
bonds,  the  capital  which  it  receives  is  permanently  taken  out 
of  the  loan-market,  ami  expmded,  perhaps  in  construeiin^ 
water-works,  new  roads,  or  other  internal  improve]  i  HI 

1  have  already  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  gradual  de- 
cleiiMun  of  the  rate  of  pmlh.  which  takes  place  in  every  coun- 
try as  it  advances  in  opulence  and  gradually  extends  its  < -nter- 
j>ri<e  over  the  whole  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  iixed 
capital.  This  declension  is  soon  manifested  in  the  loan-market, 
steadily  operating  against  the  rate  of  interest,  and  cansm 
though  with  many  fluctuations,  to  move  slowly  down\v 
The  savings  from  income,  which  at  first,  for  the  most  part, 
were  invested  as  soon  as  made,  either  in  constructing  ro 
docks,  and  canals,  or  in  furnishing  manufactories  with  costly 
machinery,  are  finally  driven  more  and  more  into  the  market 
as  floating  capital,  seeking  borrowers,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  work  of  fixed  capital  is  so  nearly  completed,  that  no  farther 
application  can  be  made  of  it  except  at  great  hazard,  or  with  a 
prospect  of  very  small  dividends.  After  the  loan-market  be- 
comes gorged,  however,  and  the  losses  experienced  in  former 
speculations  are  gradually  forgotten,  the  low  rates  of  interest 
and  the  facility  of  obtaining  loans  again  allure  the  multitude 
into  hazardous  enterprises.  New  schemes  are  brought  forward, 
and  old  ones  resuscitated. '  Docks,  copper-mines,  new  ra  i  1 1 
laying  out  new  cities,  cutting  lumber,  driving  tunnels  through 
mountains  and  under  rivers,  opening  trade  with  Au MI  alia,  and 
many  similar  undertakings,  are  proposed  as  excellent  means  of 
investing  capital  and  obtaining  large  returns.  Merchants  catch 
the  infection,  and  make  large  importations  of  goods.  The 
scale  of  expenditure  is  enlarged,  as  people  are  tempted  to  spend 
in  proportion  to  their  expected  gains;  and  thus  prices  begin  to 
rise.  The  merits  of  every  new  scheme  are  so  loudly  trump< 
that  those  who  first  invested  in  them  arc  enabled  to  sell  out 
their  shares  at  a  high  profit.  The  plethory  of  the  loan-market 
is  so  far  relieved,  that  the  rates  of  interest  rise,  and  the  cautious 
and  prudent  capitalists  are  as  much  delighted  as  the  daring 
speculators. 

After  a  time,  the  period  of  payment  arrives.      The.   notes 
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h  liuve  been  given  for  heavy  purchases  on  credit,  come  to 

;. ,  and  anxious  borrower*  find  to  their  dismay  thai  the 

iio  market  bat  tamed,  and  there  is  now  very  little  float- 

i*  be  had,  and  that  only  at  high  rates.    There  is  an 

iiense  increase  in  the  demand  for  loans,  and  a  great  dimina* 
apply,  as  many  capitalists  have  caught  the  infec- 

.  ami  |  rrferrcd  to  speculate  with  thrir  funds,  rather  than 
to  i.-nd  th.  in  MII  Urtemfc  'I'ii--  baafca,  md.  -  .1. .  ootfm  to  ;•  ad 
as  usual,  as  their  capital  exists  f«  -T  purpose;  but  their 

means  are  stn.:i)  limit,  d,  and  they  can  only  supply  the 
nary  anx  thrir  customers, 

wants  are  sadly  in.-n-. «>••.!.  Ti.ry  are  besieged  with  applica- 
tions which  they  cannot  grant,  and  are  then  blamed  for  having 
first  contributed  to  heighten  i  - mcnt,  by  • 

at  low  rates  some  months  before,  and  now  refusing  to  lend 
excr  null  sums  and  on  harder  terms.  The  charge  is 

wholly  unjust,  for  by  furuMiing  a  steady  supply  to  the  loan- 
mar'  <  nlarged  in  a  period  of  speculation  nor  diminished 
of  pressure,  their  operation  i-  likr  that  of  the  balance* 
wheel  in  a  in  tending  to  deaden  the  shock  of  transition, 
and  to  moderate  both  extremes.  The  difficulties  which  the 
speculators  labor  under  compel  thnu  to  make  forced  sales  of 
their  shares  or  <  rcbandiae  which  they  have  bought  at 
•<•  prices;  and  this  eagerness  to  sell  creates  suspicion, 
and  soon  lead*  to  an  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  many  of 
tin-  schemes  in  \\huh  they  have  engaged.  These  fictitious 
values  are  destroyed,  and  th  d  wealth  disappears  like 
a  dream.  Public  confidence  being  thus  shaken,  a  general  de- 
sire to  realise  property,  as  it  is  termed,  or  to  convert  mere 
d<  nrcs  of  d<  other  actual  possessions,  ensues; 
and  thru  follow  many  failures,  and  general  agitation  and  dis- 
trr>>. 

I  have  described,  is  so  far  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  of  the  run  .:it  it  might  all  occur 
in  MII  -h  a  <ity  as  Amsterdam  was,  when  it  had  but  one  bank, 
and  that  one  only  a  bank  of  deposit,  in  \\hich  the  merchants 
lodged  all  their  surplus  funds,  and  effected  all  payments  among 

iselves  by  a  mere  transfer  of  credit  on  the  books.  There, 
also,  a  period  of  quiescence  in  trade  might  cause  an  arcnmula- 
tion  of  iloating  capital,  and  a  consequent  facility  of  obtaining 
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loans  on  low  rates,  which  would  finally  induce  n  <  Kl«-  (><  <  u- 
lation ;  and  this  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  all  the  phenomena 
of  a  commercial  crisis.  To  expect  that  mm  will  It-am  \\isdom 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  evils,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
1  them  in  future,  would  be  to  expect  that  they  would 
cease  to  make  savings  from  income,  or  thai  the  accumulation 
Mating  capital  thus  produced  would  no  longer  K diK--  the 
rates  of  interest,  or  that  no  persons  would  be  found  willing  to 
engage  in  hazardous  undertakings  when  they  can  make  unlim- 
ited purchases  on  credit,  and  are  importuned  to  accept  loan  son 
easy  terms. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  reckless  speculation 
is  the  only  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  loan-market,  rendering 
the  supply  for  a  while  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Physical 
or  political  causes,  a  failure  of  the  crops,  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  or  the  return  of  peace,  may  create  a  sudden  demand  for 
capital  to  be  sent  abroad,  which  will  so  far  lessen  the  <juamit y 
usually  offered  to  borrowers  as  to  occasion  them  serious  in- 
convenience, and  even  to  create  a  panic.  For  illustration,  I 
need  only  borrow  in  part  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  the  crisis  of 
1847.  "  It  is  not  universally  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  credit  characteristic  of  a  commercial  crisis  must  have 
been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary  and  irrational  extension  of 
it.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged  to  another  class  of  mercantile 
phenomena.  There  occasionally  happens  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  tending  to  withdraw  from  the  loan-market  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  capital  which  usually  suppli<  -  it.  These 
circumstances,  in  the  present  case,  were  great  foreign  payments, 
(occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  unprecedented 
importation  of  food,)  together  with  the  continual  demands  on 
the  circulating  capital  of  the  country  by  railway  calls  and  the 
loan  transactions  of  railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  fixed  capital  and  made  unavailable  for 
future  lending.  These  various  demands  fell  principally,  as 
such  demands  always  do,  on  the  loan-market.  A  great,  though 
notth*  irrea  test,  part  of  the  imported  food  was  actually  paid 
for  by  the  proceeds  of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
ments which  purchasers  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  railway  share- 
holders, found  themselves  obliged  to  make,  were  either  made 
with  their  own  spare  cash,  or  with  money  raised  for  the  ocra- 
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•ion  IQ  first  supposition,  tbej  were  made  by  withdraw- 

n  bankers,  and  thus  cutting  off  a  part  of  the 
stream*  \\  hi.  n  fetl  the  loan-market;  on  the  second  snpposi 

-ale  of  securities,  or  by  taking  up  money  at  interest     This 
con i  i  of  a  fresh  demand  for  loans  with  a  curtailmn 

the  capital  disposable  for  them,  raised  the  rate  of  interest,  and 

made  it  MI  |H)ft»iblc  to  borruu  u  tin-  MTV   best  seen 

Some  firms,  therefore,  which,  by  an  impm\ident  and  un mer- 
cantile mode  of  conducting  business,  had  allowed  their  ca; 
to  become  either  temporarily  or  permanently  unavailable,  be- 
came unable  to  cotmnuii<i  ih:it  perpetual  renewal  of  credit 
which  had  previously  enabled  them  to  struggle  on.  These 
H  stopped  payment  :  their  failure  involved,  more  or  leas 
deeply,  many  other  firms  which  had  trusted  them;  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  general  ^distrust,  commonly  called  a 

An  occasion  to  make  large  foreign  remittances  may  arise 
either  from  a  sudden  increase  of  imports,  or  from  a  sodden 
|K>rts.     In  the  United  States,  as  we  may  al- 
ways raise  more  food  than  is  necessary  for  our  own  consump- 
ii. ore  likely  to  proceed  from  the  latter  cause ;  in  Cheat 
ML  where  the  crops  in  the  most  fruitful  seasons  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  feed  the  people,  and  are  liable  to  frequent  though 
partial  failures,  the  fbaBM  cause  is  most  likely  to  operate. 
Here,  a  financial  pressure  is  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  food, 
or  a  want  of  demand  in  Europe  for  our  surplus  crops,  so  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  remit  gold  instead  of  exporting  provis- 
ions; there,  it  arises  from  a  scarcity  or  dearth,  which  compels 
the  people  to  buy  grain  of  other  nations.     But  r  case,  a 

t  tance  of  gold  is  not  a  necessary  or  a  *  ristic  feature 

10  phenomenon.     In  the  long  run,  commodities  are  always 
hased  with  commodities ;  we  pay  for  our  imports  with  our 
exports.     Hut  the  call  being  a  sodden  one  for  th<>  P.  nit  tance 
of  actual  values,  and  not  having  anything  else  to  send  abroad 
except  at  a  great  sacrifice,  we  send  bullion  or  coin,  and  the 
mes  upon  the  bank  reserves;  but  the  next  year,  we 
have  to  buy  the  specie  back  again,  by  either  restricting  our 
imports,  or  increasing  our  exports.    The  bank  lesenres  being 
lessened  by  this  abstraction  of  eoin,  those  institutions  usually 
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their  disroiiFits.  in  order  to  |>n»\i<le  for  tlicir  own  secu- 
rity. But  in  1847,  the  Bank  of  England,  though  £  7,000,000 
in  01  -in  had  been  taken  from  its  coffers  to  send  to  America  :m<l 
the  Baltic  for  food,  adopted  the  bolder  policy  of  incrca-iiiLT  l>oth 
its  discounts  and  its  circulation;  or  rather,  Iho  latter  was  in- 
crea-e<l  in  spite  of  itself,  in  order  to  fill  up  tlic  vacuum  both  in 
the  loan-market  and  the  currency  which  had  been  created  by 
these  foreign  remittances.*  The  financial  pressure  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  much  greater;  and  in  fact,  it  was  at 
stopped  entirely  by  an  announcement  from  the  Bank,  under 
the  -Diction  of  the  government,  that  it  was  prepared  to  make 
further  advances,  though  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

And  generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  drain  of  specie, 
by  falling  upon  the  bank  reserves,  though  it  should  produce  a 
slight  decrease  of  the  <  -irculation,  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  all  subtracted  from  the  active  circulation, 
or  if  domestic  commodities  should  be  immediately  sent  abroad 
at  a  great  sacrifice  to  pay  the  debt,  through  our  inabili: 
make  the  remittance  in  bullion.  These  reserves,  being  locked 
up  in  the  vaults,  have  no  effect  whatever  on  prices,  and  a  1 
portion  of  them  might  be  sent  abroad  without  the  loss  !>' 
perceived  at  the  time,  —  certainly  without  its  being  indieated 
by  any  change  whatever  in  the  market.  True,  the  money 
must  all  be  bought  back  again,  ultimately,  to  provide  for  future 
emergencies  of  the  banks  of  a  different  character  ;  and  it  will  all 
be  bought  back  again  within  a  year,  cither  by  restricting  our 
imports  or  increasing  our  exports,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the 
temporary  excess  of  the  former,  which  first  produced  the  drain 
of  specie.  We  send  abroad  the  money  at  first,  only  as  a  con- 
venient article  to  serve  for  a  sort  of  pledge  or  security  that  we 
will  soon  pay  our  debts  in  commodities.  When  the  promise 

•Mr.  F.  Baring  stated  in  Parliament,  December  3,  1847,  that  "the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  on  September  12,  1846,  was  £  16,354,000,  and  that,  on  April  17, 
1847,  it  was  reduced  to  £9,330,000,  being  a  diminution  of  £  7,024,000.  Now  I  take 
the  same  dates  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  notes,  and  I  find  that,  on  Scpt< 
12,  1846,  the  amount  was  £  20,982,000,  and  on  April  17,  1847,  it  was  £21,228,000, 
being  an  increase  of  £  246,000.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible,  before  the  bill  [of  1844] 
was  in  practical  operation,  to  see  how  the  reserve  of  notes  would  operate  ;  but  it 
tainly  never  entered  into  tfte.  contemplation  of  any  one  then  considering  the  subject,  that 
£7,000,000  in  yo!d  should  run  off,  and  yet  that  the  note*  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
rather  increase  than  diminish." 
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is  fiiliiUVd,  th.-  pledge  is  returned.      We  wanted  what  the 

noiers  call  "an  ertmttion,"  in  order  that  we  might  have 

niiae  the  flour,  cotton,  and  tobacco  wherewith  to  pay 

debts ;  and  by  ending  the  specie  at  a  pledge,  we  obtain 

the  delay  that  we  wanted. 

The  result  of  this  whole  discrotsiori  may  be  summed  > 
the  following  proposition :  —that  the  function  of  money  at  a 
meant  of  e/eetins  exchange*  it  entirely  dittinct  from  its  function 
as  a  ttanaart  or  measure  of  vaJ*c.  For  the  former,  which  is  its 
ohief  purpose,  the  relative  abundance  or  scan-it  v  of  money  is 
:i  m. in. -r  oi'  no  important-  u  h;it.-v,-r.  Il  Wfl  bm  DMN  BOM) 

than  we  need,  a  portion  of  it  will  li.-  idle,  rith.-r  in  the  vaults 
links  or  in  the  pockets  *  i Is.     If  we  have  less 

money  than  might  seem  necessary,  we  can  get  along  very  we! 
i  substitutes,  and  can  even  dispense  with  the  use  of  money 
altogether.    In  other  words,  money  is  a  convenience,  but  not 
a  nece*  us,   if  we  have  no  gold  or  silver  coin,  bits 

of  paper,  called  bank-notes,  will  do  just  as  well ;  if  we  have 
•  %ven  bank-notes,  then  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  book-cred- 
ransfers  of  credit  on  the  books  of  a  bank  or  a  clearing- 
«•,  will  enable  us  to  purchase  goods,  and  to  make  or  receive 
payments;  ami  it  we  have  not  even  these  contrivances,  we 
can  still  barter  commodities  directly  for  commodities,  as  we 
already  do,  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  the  institution  of 
i  ml  accounts  current.     Turn   the  matter  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  impute  all  tip  « \il>  in  ilu»  commercial  world  to  money 
as  the  universal  scape-goat,  or  hope  to  get  rid  of  them  by  tin- 
kering the  currency.     Trade  is  an  exchange  of  merchandise ; 
and  .  *  as  insignificant  a  part  in  it,  to  recur  to  a 

former  illustration,  as  the  carts  in  which  th<>  merchandise  is 
transported.  If  we  have  not  carts  enough,  we  can  carry  the 
goods  on  our  backs ;  if  we  have  not  money,  we  can  still  ex- 
change, though  with  some  additional  trouble.  \Vhm  we 

1,  we  consume,  not  money,  but  commodities  that  -r 
our  tu.st.  .      \Vln-n  we  rontrart  debts,  we  bor- 

row, not  in.  t ho  goods  \vhirh  we  purchase  with  the 

•  MI  we  find  any  diihYnlty  in  pay  ing  our  debts, 
>fmone\  ult.  hut  th«»  want  of  capital, 

and  this  want  arises  from  our  own  improvidence. 
The  other  function  of  mo:  of  serving  as  a 
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or  measure  of  value,  is  performed  through  a  delicate  compari- 
son of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities  with  that  of  tin-  two 
precious  metals,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  not  so  much 
the  relation  of  merchandise  to  specie,  as  the  relation  of  all  the 
dillercnt  articles  of  merchandise  to  each  other.  It  is  useful  1o 
Know  tli at  a  barrel  of  Hour  in  worth  ten  dollars,  and  a  coat 
twenty  dollars,  not  because  it  is  a  fact  of  any  practical  impor- 
tance that  a  barrel  of  flour  will  buy  ten  times  3-1  •">.')  trains  of 
pure  silver,  or  that  a  coat  will  buy  twenty  times  this  quan 
because  very  few  persons  have  occasion  to  buy  silver  at  all ; 
but  as  the  tailor  and  the  farmer  most  frequently  barter  coats 
for  flour,  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  know  the  exact  relative 
values  of  these  two  commodities.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the 
amount  of  silver  in  a  dollar  might  be  increased  or  dimiui.-hcd 
to  any  extent,  and  it  would  answer  the  end  equally  well.  Con- 
sequently, in  relation  to  this  function  also,  the  abundance  or 
scarcity,  the  high  or  low  value,  of  the  precious  metals,  cone 
us  very  little.  For  the  purposes  of  trade  between  diilen-nt 
nations,  or  for  comparison  of  international  values,  moreover, 
this  alteration  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  passing  under 
a  given  name  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  the  bullion-mer- 
chants take  care,  by  equalizing  their  distribution,  that  tl 
two  metals  shall  have  the  same  relative  value  to  other  com- 
modities all  over  the  commercial  world.  It  is  only,  as  we  1 
seen,  for  transactions  extending  over  long  periods  of  time,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  if  this  relative  value  has  undergone 
any  alteration. 
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TBB   DOCTRINB   OF   INTERNATIONAL   BXCBANOBS;   THE   POLICY  OF 
BNCOURAOINO  DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES    BY  LAYING  DUTIES  ON 
BOOM 


THE  explanation  \vhirh  hat  been  given  in  former 
of  the  circumstances  wliirh  .1.  (ermine  prices,  and  of  the 

\chnngr  ign  countries,  has  prepared  the  way  for  a 

fuller  consideration  of  the  general  question  between  free  trade 
and  the  protective  system.     I  have  already  endeavored  at  BOOM 
length  to  show,*  th:it  the  general  doctrine  of  free  trade  is  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  the  policy  of  granting  protection  under 
special  <  r  umstanoes ;  that   it  does  not  conflict,  for  example, 
system  of  imposing  for  a  time  duties  on  imported 
i.-r  to   !'<>-T.T  tin-  manufacturing  interest  hen*  in 
America,  which  cannot  flourish,  or  even  subsist  to  any  great 
extent,  \\ithout  -  I  now  resume  the  subject,  in  older 

to  consider  more  particularly  the  effects  of  such  a  system  upon 
other  nations.     This  brings  us  at  once  to 
an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  international  values  and  ex* 
iges, —  a  recent  and  valuable  addition  to  the  science  of 
tical  Economy,  and  one  which  has  lately  compelled  the 
ishionetl  advocates  of  free  trade  to  make  numerous  and 
very  sigi  concessions  to  tlu  ir  opponents.     It  has  struck 

away  the  great  prop  of  the  universality  of  their  system,  and  has 
coinjH  ll.-,l  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  may  be  excessive,  even  for  a  long  period  of  years ; 
and  that  t  ii<  lo  consequence  of  such  excess  is  to  depress 

the  prices  of  our  exports  in  all  foreign  markets,  and  thus  to 
ralize  all  ural  advantages  for  producing  these  arti- 

cles of  export,  by  compelling  us  to  exchange  them  for  foreign 
goods  upon  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 

•Tto,  the  evil  of  excessive  importation  has  bee  a  held  to 
be,  that  it  caused  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  country,  or  what 


•  SM  <nfe,  pp.  SS  -17,  and  Chapters  VUL  and  UV. 
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was  technically  called  "  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade."  To 
this  unwi>e  argument  the  reasonable  answer  was,  that  a  drain 
of  specie  to  any  injurious  <  \ tent  is  impo.-Hhlc :  r«,r  an  unnat- 
ural elllux  of  money  must  raise  the  value  of  what  is  left,  and 
thereby  lower  the  money  price  of  all  goods  which  are  exchanged 
for  it.  The  fall  of  prices  thus  occasioned  would  inevitably 
tempt  foreigners  hither  to  make  tlieir  purchases,  and  the  g< 
thus  bought  must  be  paid  for  by  remittances  of  coin  or  bullion, 
BO  that  the  current  of  specie  would  be  turned  the  other  \\a\. 
Money  is  a  self-distributing  commodity,  which  always  appor- 
it.-elf  among  commercial  nations  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  each. 

In  theory,  this  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound;  and  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  refute  it,  we  know  of  none 
which  have  had  even  the  appearance  of  success.  1'nu  ii<  ally, 
however,  as  all  intelligent  merchants  will  admit.  \«  r\  lan_re  im- 
portations are  found  to  be  attended  with  very  gMfcefikk  K\- 
perience  has  proved  that  they  tend  to  depress  the  prices  of 
domestic  products,  to  paralyze  domestic  industry,  and  even  to 
bring  on  commercial  crises,  which  are  equally  disastrous  to  our 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests. 
account  for  these  facts,  which  are  inexplicable  upon  the  narrow 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  McCulloch,  we  must  go  back 
to  first  principles,  and,  after  gaining  clear  ideas  of  t lie  nature  of 
commercial  exchanges  in  general,  must  see  how  the  aggregate 
of  our  own  exchanges  with  oilier  nations  is  effected. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has  been  shown  that  prices  arc 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  demand  to  the  supply,  and 
that  an  extension  of  the  market,  or  an  increase  of  the  demand. 
can  be  obtained  only  by  submitting  to  a  fall  of  prices,  so  a 
bring  the  article  within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  con- 
.Dinners.  In  any  market,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  at  a 
given  price  can  be  consumed ;  if  more  goods  are  forced  upon 
the  market  than  it  naturally  requires,  the  price  must  fall,  and 
then  the  consumption  may  be  very  much  increased. 

It  has  also  been  proved,  in  treating  of  bills  of  exehanL"-.  (  pp. 
319-329,)  that  we  really  purchase  commodities  with  commod- 
ities,—  that  we  pay  for  our  whole  imports  with  our  whole- 
ports, —  that  if,  in  our  traffic  with  any  one  country,  Mi 
for  instance,)  our  imports  much  exceed  our  exports,  then  we 
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pay  the  balance,  not  in.  money,  bat  by  transferring  to  that 
due  to  us  from  another  country,  (England,  for 

.•h  which  our  trade  is  Mich  th  |*>rU  exceed 

•MI, ..r1-.     h  i-  ..nly  the  balance  of  the  immenaely  long 

r  trade  with  all  foreign  countries  what* 

soe\<  ;  and  thin  cash  balance  can- 

ti  an  insignificant  fni.  either  side  of  the 

account.     The  advocates  for  free  trade  have  always  insisted, 
we  most  bay  merchandise  of  England,  not  only  to  induce, 
-liable,  England  to  buy  merchandise  of  us,  —  that 
ue  inn-  my  country  in  order  to  sell  to  her,  and  must 

t«  mm h  as  we  fell.     Hut  it  is  not  so.     It  is  not  necessary 
we  should  take  of  English  manufactured  goods  enough  to 
pay  !  th<-  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  which  we  sell  to 

'land  is  able,  though  of  course  she  is  not  very 
with  ;H  the  balance  in  tea  from  China,  coffee  from 

MI  Russia,  or  whatever  other  article,  from  what- 
ever other  country,  we  see  fit  ire.     We  can  compel  her 
to  pay  us  in  whatever  commodities  we  may  select;  for  the 
!es   which   we  sell  to  England  —  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat  —  ere  of  prime  necessity  to  her,  and  most  of  which  she 
her<\     As  our  exports  must  pay  for  our 
•rt.s  th<-  only  p.  .int  to  be  considered  is,  how  we  eon  dispose 
of  the  exports  to  most  advantage,  or  obtain  for  them  the  largest 
n  of  the  imports. 

HI  of  our  domestic  products  is,  the  labor  that  is 
nded  upon  their  production.     But  the  cost  to  us  of foreign 
prod  h«  lalx>r  which  has  been  expended  upon  their 

ibor  which  we  must  expend  upon  the  ar- 
ticles that  are  given  in  exchange  for  those  products. 

ivantage  of  an  interchange  of  commodities  between 

"  says  Mr.  Mill.  •"  consists  simply  and  solely  in  this, — 

nableseach  to  obtain,  with  a  uiven  amount  of  labor  and 

i  greater  modities  taken  together. 

.. -com pi i.nhes  by  enabling  each,  with  a  fourth]  of  one 

\hich   has  cost  it  so   much   lat>«r  pital,  to 

<-hase  a  quantity  of  another  commodity.  \\  hich.  if  produced 

ild  have  required  labor  and  capital  to  a 
amount  To  render  the  importation  of  an  article  more 
tageous  than  its  producti  necessary  that  the  foreign 


country  should  be  able  to  produce  if  with  less  labor  and  capi- 
tal than  ourselves.  We  may  even  have  a  <  advantage 
in  its  production ; — but  if  we  are  so  far  favor, -d  by  circum- 
stances as  to  have  a  still  greater  positive  ad\auta^e  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  article  which  is  in  demand  in  the  foreign 
country,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater  return  to  our  labor 
and  capital  !>y  employing  none  of  it  in  producing  the  article 
in  which  our  advantage  is  least,  but  devoting  it  all  to  the 
production  of  that  in  which  our  advantage  is  <^<  and 
giving  this  to  the  foreign  country  in  exchange  for  the  oilier. 
It  is  not  a  difference  in  the  absohttr  cost  of  production,  which 
determines  the  interchange,  but  a  ditl«  rence  in  the  con: 
cost" 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  for  instance.  I  by  their 

tropical  climate  and  fertile  soil,  can  raise  provisions  cheaper 
than  we  can  in  the  United  States.     And  yet  Barbadoes  buys 
nearly  all  her  provisions  from  this  country.     Why  is  thi.- 
Because,  though  Barbadoes  has  the  advantage  over  us  in  1 1n- 
ability to  raise  provisions  cheaply,  she  has  a  still  greater  ad 
tage  over  us  in  her  power  to  produce  sugar  and  molasses, 
she  has  an  advantage  of  one  quarter  in  raising  provisions,  >he 
has  an  advantage  of  one  half  in  regard  to  products  exclusi 
tropical;  and  it  is  better  for  her  to  employ  all  her  labor  and 
capital  in  that  branch  of  production  in  which  her  advanta: 
greatest.     She  can  thus,  by  trading  with  us,  obtain  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  meat  at  a  smaller  expense  of  labor  and  capital  than 
they  cost  ourselves.     If,  for  instance,  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  ten 
days'  labor  in  the  Tinted  States,  and  only  eight  days'  labor  in 
Barbadoes,  the  people  of  Barbadoes  can  still  profitably  buy  the 
flour  from  this  country,  if  they  can  pay  for  it  with  sui^ar  which 
cost  them  only  six  days7  labor;  and  the  people  of  this  com 
can  profitably  sell  them  the  flour,  or  buy  from  them  the  BU 

ided  that  the  sugar,  if  raised  in  the  United  States,  would 
cost  eleven  days'  labor.  This  is  a  striking  example  to  show 
the  benefit  of  foreign  trade  to  both  the  countries  which  are  par- 

10  it.     Tte  United  States  rec<  Inch  would  ; 

cost  them  eleven  days'  labor,  by  paying  for  it  with  flour  which 
costs  them  but  ten  days.  Barbadoes  receives  flour,  which 
would  have  cost  her  eight  days'  labor,  by  paying  for  it  with 
sugar  which  costs  her  but  six  days.  If  Barbadoes  prodi 
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greats?    UCtlity,    hut   gTtQ/faf  in  pft* 

cuely  the  MM  digrce,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  inter* 


Now  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  trade  between  Eng- 

land and  the  United  States,    We  will  suppose,  what  is  the 

.  has  a  very  considerable  advantage  over 

the  pr«  Hour,   and   tobacco; 

••  England  has  tome  advantage  (a  comparatively  trifling 

one  )  manufactured  goods  ;  —  we  say,  a  compare- 

ding  advantage,  because  cotton  and  tobacco  cannot  be 

I  England  at  all,  and  one  of  these  articles  (cotton) 

cannot  be  purchased  by  her  in  sufficient  quantities  from  any 

other  country  than  the  United  States  ;  while  we  can  manufac- 

:i  11  tii«-  goods  that  are  now  manufactured  in  England. 

Some  of  them  (the  coarser  cottons,  for  instance)  we  can  even 

mamifai  ri»  chcapl  th«- 

tuestiona!  ng  to  the  lower  profits  of  cap- 

ital and  the  lower  wages  of  labor,  can  be  more  cheaply  manu- 

factured in  England.     To  simplify  the  matter  as  much  as  pos- 

sible, we  will  take  bat  one  article,  /our,  as  the  representative 

of  all  the  commodities  that   America  sells  to  England;  and 

hut  'loth,  as  the  representative  of  aU  the  goods 

h  Kngland  sells  to  America;  —  that  is,  we  will  suppose 

trade  between  the  two  countries  to  consist  exclusively  of 

these  two  articles.     As  it  has  been  proved,  tha  •  ign 

trade,  we  barter  directly  commodities  for  commodities,  we  can 

••ave  money  out  of  the  case  altogether,  and  esti- 

te  the  value  or  cost  of  tin-  two  only  by  comparing  them 

\V«    will  Mippose,  on  account  of  the  re- 

spe<  mtages  possessed  by  the  two  countries,  that  th< 

im-tion  ••!"  one  barrel  of  flour  in   Kngland  costs  as  mm  h 

labor  and  capital  as  would  suffice  for  the  manufacture  of  /m 

U  of  cloth  :  \\  hi!  icrica,  one  barrel  of  flour  can  be 

pro.  thr.-r  fi  H  cost  in  England,  —  or,  in  other 

words,  for  as  much  labor  and  capital  as  would,  in  E*gUmd, 

only  six  yards  of  rlnth.     \V)i«ther  this  state  of 

things  proves  that,  in  America,  the  cost  of  Hour  is  less,  or  the 

cost  of  cloth  greater,  than  in  England,  is  a  point  of  no  impor- 

tance.    We  can  simplify  the  matter  still  further,  then,  by  sop- 

posing  that  cloth  can  be  manufactured  to  equal  advantage,  or 
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tin*  same  an i  d  capital,  in  both  count, 

Our  supposition  is,  thai,  so  long  as  each  country  produces  both 
commodities  for  itself,  the  American  price  of  a  barrel  of  llour 
will  be  six  yards  of  cloth  ;  while  the  English  price  of  a  barn- 1 
of  (lour  will  be  ten  yards  of  cloth. 

Now,  if  a  system  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  be 
established,  the  two  commodities  will  he  exchanged  for  each 
Mt her  at  the  same  rate  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
price  will  be  equalized  between  the  two  countries ;  but  at  what 
point  will  it  be  eqiiali/ed ':  Shall  the  Knglish  price  be  estab- 
lished in  America,  or  shall  the  American  price  he  established 
in  England?  Or  shall  a  price  intermediate  between  the  two 
be  established  ?  Either  of  these  three  suppositions  is  possible. 
The  Englishman  can  allord  to  give  /  ,  for  it  will  cost 

him  that  amount  of  labor  and  capital  to  produce  tin-  Hour  in 
his  own  country,  or  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  can  afford  to  sell  the  flour  for  six  yards,  because  this 
quantity  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  his  own  country,  would  cost 
him  as  much  labor  and  capital  as  a  barrel  of  flour.  Suppose 
that,  by  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  price  in  both  coun 
is  fixed  at  seven  yards.  The  advantage  of  the  trade  is  then 
shared  between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  shared  unequally. 
America  gains  one  yard  on  each  barrel,  as  she  now  receives 
seven  yards  of  cloth  for  the  labor  which  formerly  produced  but 
six;  England  gains  three  yards  on  each  barrel,  for  the  Hour 
now  costs  her  but  seven  yards  a  barrel,  while  it  formerly  cost 
her  ten.  We  will  suppose  that,  at  these  rates,  America 
100,000  barrels  of  flour  to  England,  and  receives  in  exchange, 
of  course,  700,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  demand  on  each  side 
must  be  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  supply  received  on 
the  oilier.  So  long  as  England  wants  only  this  amount  of 
flour,  and  the  United  States  only  thre  quantity  of  cloth,  t^ie 
rchange  will  continue  at  this  rate,  giving  three  fourths 
of  the  profit  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  fourth  to  this 
country. 

But  suppose  the  demand  to  vary  in  one  of  the  two  countries ; 
suppose  that  England,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  her  popu- 
lation, now  needs  150,000  barrels  of  flour,  which  America  is 
perfectly  able  and  willing  to  furnish.     But  England  can 
for  this  larger  purchase  only  by  sending  over  more  cloth  ;  the 
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red  States,  however,  by  the  supposition,  nr-  fully  supplied 

y  received  before;  they  can- 
more  at  the  old  rate  of  seven  yards  for  one  barret 
•Main  th.-  additional  quantity  of 
he  needs  ?     She  baa  but  one  course  to  pursue ; 
she  ;fer  her  doth  at  a  reduced  price,  knowing  • 

iced  price  will    -  mi   tin- 

class  of  consumers,  who  will  tuk«-  oil'  tin-  increased  quai 

she  needs  must  sell.      ln-:«-ad  «>f  seven,  she  will  now 
offer  nine  yards  -  Hour.     At  Mu  price, 

the  Americans  may  be  willing  and   able    to  buy  1,350,000 
yards  of  <i  h  will  150,000   barrels  of 

(lour  rr«pnrvd  l»\   lln-i.i:  -  not  need  this  large 

.upland  has  y  a/ 

the  reduced  ,  r  rountrii-s,  and  obtain  in  exchange 

t,  coffee,  sugar,  and  products,  which  (at 

reduced  price  again)  we  do  need.     If  \vc  do  not  receive  the 

f  the  change  of  price  in  cloth,  we  shall  reori 
other  commodities. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  mode  l>y  \\hirh  Knuland  might 
obtain  the  additional  quantity  of  Hour  required  without  lower* 
ing  i.  Suppose  that  the  demand  of  the 

ed  States  for  doth  had  been  kept  down  to  700,000  yards 
by  a  protective  tariff,  the  r  «>m  \\hic-h   \  ex- 

penses of  our  g«  .null  it  somewhat  enhanced  the 

ii  to  our  people.     Suppose,  further,  that  onr  gov- 
:  that  England  was  inclined  to  purchase  more 
llour  of    us  in   ord-  i  it   inclination,  should  deter- 

mine to  <ilx>li  h  ili.-  tariff,  and  admit  .•!  .or  at  a 

nominal    duty.       Tl 

be  so  far  increased,  obtain  her  150,000 

barrels  of  Hour  l>y  paying  fc:  iic  rate  of  seven  yani 

a  barn  1.      \\'«-  >)ionld,  indeed,  h-  ncreased  quantity  of 

ife,  but  recri\c  in    pa\im-nT   only   1,050,000,   instead 
1 ,350,000,  yards  of  cloth.     By  this  wise  act  of  legislat 
also,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  gov- 

l>y  direct  taxation,  should  have  our  domestic 
in  s  ruined,  and  the  profits  of  our  agriculturiste 
dimini-:  be  influx  into  their  business,  and  the 

•n.  ui"  the  disbanded  workmen  from  our  man- 
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Those  who  have  followed  tin*  reasoning  thus  far  will  have 
perceived,  that  our  suppositions  all  alonij  have  been  only  dis- 
goised  statements  of  recent  facts.  The  great  increase  of  the 
ish  population  in  consequence  of  tin*  misery  of  thai  pop- 
ulation, the  policy  of  the  English  landlords  in  depopulating 
tlieir  vast  estates  by  driving  the  peasantry  into  the  town.-,  thus 
substituting  manufactures  for  agriculture  as  their  employment. 
and  the  deficient  harvests  of  1846  and  1847,  —  all  tin 

bined,  created  an  evident  necessity  for  a  much  enlarged 
importation  of  breadstuffs  into  Great  Britain.      These   t 
were  rccogui/ed  almost  simultaneously  by  the  leading  English 
statesmen   of  both  parties, — by  Lord  John  Russell  and   Sir 
Robert  Peel;  and  they  led,  first  to  a  partial,  and  in  a 
short  time  to  a  total,  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  —  those  laws 
which  had  existed  for  over  thirty  years,  avowedly  to  cheek  our 
sale  of  provisions  to  England,  and  thereby  to  enhan< •<•  the  price 
of  English  manufactures  in  America.     But  under  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  of  1842,  a  much  enlarged  supply  of  grain  from  this 
country  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  corresponding  i 
rial  reduction  in  the  price,  not  only  of  English  manufactures, 
but  of  all  the  other  foreign  products  needed  in  this  country 
which  had  been  purchased  for  us  with  English  manufactures. 
The  English,  therefore,  were  eager  to  procure  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  this  tariff,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  Amer- 
ican statesmen  that  such  a  step  would  be  only  a  fair  return  for 
the   abolition  of  the  corn   laws,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  n- 
sary,  in  order  to  induce  and  enable  the  English  to  buy  more 
grain  and  flour  from  us.    This  argument  would  have  had  : 
force,  if  it  had  been  shown  how  they  could  avoid  nmking  this 
enlarged  purchase  at  any  rate.    But  these  representations  \ 
successful ;  Congress  did  substitute  the  tariff  of  1846  for  that 
of  1842 ;  and  this  lowered  the  price  of  English  manufactures 
in  this  country  so  far,  that  our  increased  consumption  of  them 
paid  for  the  whole  enlarged  supply  of  breads  t  nil's   needed   by 
Great  Britain.     The  result  was,  that  a  conjuncture  of  ev< 
which  ought  to  have  operated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,   really 
paralyzed  our  domestic  manufactures,  almost  destroying 
of  iron,  and  greatly  injuring  those  of  cotton  and  wool,  while 
the  English  manufactures  have  never  been  more  prosperous 
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«•  obrog  i  be  com  laws.     Why  should  they 

j.roducts  in  the  United  States 

has  grcu  used,  while  the  reduction  of  price,  through 

\vhieh  alonr  thin  im-p-ax-  of  demand  could  have  been  effected, 
baa  r  rough  the  English  manufacture™ 

ving  less  for  their  goody,  >ugh  our  own  modifica- 

\Ve  have  thereby  j<»  •  thrown  away  the 
beni  voul.l  naturally  have  accrued  to  us  from  t!.- 

creased  Engl  -ions,  and  we  have  near- 

ly crushed  our  •«  n  manufacture-  into  tin*  liar- 

»w  stated  the  doctrine  of  international  values  in  tin- 
most  precise  manner,  carefully  analyzing  each  step  of  the  pro- 
cess, in  order  \vas  no  gap  in  1 1..-  reasoning. 

-  necessarily  complicated  and 

abstruse,  I  will  now  state  -am  in  a  more  general  way, 

in  order  to  be  more  fully  '  «>d. 

America  produces  t -hi< -ily  raw  ma:. -rial,  because  she  has  the 
advantages  of  a  more  extensive  territory,  and  a  more  fertile 
soil ;  England  produces  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  because 
ntages  of  more  capital,  longer  experience,  and 
cheaper  labor.  (I  mu-t  now  use  numbers  and  measures  almost 
at  ra  oience  of  brief  celoo]  um- 

bers and  denominations  will  answer  equally  •.  illustrate 

the  principle  with.)      In  eon>eqtienee  of  their  re-pretive  advan- 
tages, we  will  suppose  that  Mil -la  ml  must  give  the  labor  vested 
i  poun.i  red  goods  for  one  hundred-weight 

-.«.  material ;  while  the  labor  vested  in  six  pounds  of  such 
goods  would  raise  or  buy  one  hundred-weight  of  raw  mat 

ica.     Now  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  (whit-h  i-  in  it- 
self a  perfectly  sound  and  just  doctrine,  if  app:  .  o  coun- 

.re  similarly  situate,!  in  every  respect,)  if  app 
his  case,  would  teach  the  Americans  to  give  themselves 

of  raw  material,  and  the  English 

exclusively  to   manufactures,  ground   that  each  could 

hose  of  t  -re  profitably 

.-.Mild  produce  that  articl  I    t  us  suppose 

id  raise  nothing  but 
raw  mat. -rial.    What  will  be  the  consequence? 

As  ever)  1  nation  must  consume  more  value  vetted 

manufactured  goods  than  in  raw  material,  (without  reckon- 
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ing  tea,  coffee,  and  tropical  products,  which  ;////>/  be  bn 
from  abroad,)  it  is  evident   thatwemu-t  i  miU  pr» 

to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  morr  than  we  c.-m  easily 
pay  for  by  selling  to  them  raw  material.     In  order,  tin 

rge  the  fore 5 ir  11  market  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  ilour, 
—  in  order  to  hrinij  them  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of 

omen,  —  \ve  must  oiler  them  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
We  must  oflcr  them  at  the  American  price,  (of  one  hundred- 
weight for  six  pounds  of  manufactures,)  rather  than  at  the 

:,-//   price,  which   they  would   otherwise    naturally   assume, 
of  one  hundred-weight  for  ten  pounds.     At  this  last  pri 
may  be  assumed  that  we  could  dispose  of  only  one  thousand 
tons  of  the  raw  material;    and  for  this  amount  we   should 
procure  only  200,000  pounds  of  manufactun  ,i    :  :      -not 

enough  to  supply  our  wants.  But  in  order  to  obtain  more,  we 
must  be  able  to  sell  more ;  and  in  order  to  sell  more,  we  must 
offer  the  raw  material  at  a  lower  price,  so  as  to  enable  a  greater 
number  of  foreigners  to  purchase  it.  If  we  oflcr  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  pounds  to  the  hundred-weight,  we  might  be  able  to  sell, 
not  merely  one  thousand  tons,  but  ten  thousand;  and  this, 
at  the  price  mentioned,  would  give  us  1,200,000  poun<: 
manufactured  goods,  which  might  perhaps  be  sufficient.  The 
principle  is,  then,  that  whichever  nation  is  under  the  strongest 
temptation  or  necessity  to  buy  from  others, —  whichever  i 
to  buy  more  value  than  it  can  readily  sell  of  its  own  products 
to  pay  for.  —  that  nation  labors  under  a  disadvantage  in  the 
traffic,  and  must  offer  its  own  commodities  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price. 

"At  the  lowest  price  which  is  possible,"  we  say;    for  the 
theory  shows  clearly,  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the 

•  •  can  neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed.     We  cannot  sell 
for  less  than  six  pounds,  because  the  labor  and  capital  expend- 
ed  in  producing  a  hundred-weight  of  raw  material  would,  with 
all  our  disadvantages  in  manufacturing,  enable  us  to  mam 
ture  six  pound-;  of  such  goods  for  ourselves.     Neither  cai 
obtain  more  than  ten  pounds,  because  the  English  labor  and 
capital  bestowed  on  ten  pounds  of  these  goods  would  enable 

Kndi-h.  in  spite  of  their  disadvantages  in  regard  to 
produce,  to   raise   one    hundred-weight  of  raw   material    for 
themselves.     Within  these  limits,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  opera- 
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of  a  protective  tariff;  beyond  them  is  the  sphere  of  free 

trade.     Prohibitory  duties  are  always  unwise ;  for  the  object 

>  check  consumption,  not  to  destroy  foreign  trade.    The 

»ose  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  secure  to  each  nation  the 

use  of  its  own  natural  advantages;  or  rather,  to  prevent  it 

throwing  these  natural  advantages  away,  by  too  assido- 

oli-    and    -  «..    ..    ivi    enltj\ati..n    of    th«-m.    tfe      •!!•••     •  :     v.  :,;,  h 

would  h-  he  other  arts  and  bra 

perish  by  neglect  An  analogy  may  here  be  traced  between 
the  true  policy  of  a  nation  m  d«  \eloping  all  its  resources,  and 
the  true  system  of  edncatio  iting  all  the  mental 

facu  a  man.     One  faculty  of  a  child,  the  memory  or 

the  imagina  ay  be  developed    by  accidental  circum- 

stances  to  an  inordinate  extent     An  unwise  parent,  like  the 
injudinous  partisans  of  free  trade,  would  foster  and  enlarge 
instead  <>i  :  to  din  ;  and  would 

leave  the  other  faculties  to  die  out  by  disuse, 
..d  mak.  e    talent  preternaturally  developed  a 

em>e  rather  tlian  a  l.le-in^.  A  community  cannot  pr.-jM-r 
•voting  all  its  energies  to  the  cultivation  of %but  one  of 
the  three  great  branches  of  industry.  Devoted  to  agriculture 
alone,  or  to  manufactures  alone,  or  to  commerce  alon- 
makes  no  difference;  —  in  cither  case,  it  will  have  but  one 
class  of  articles  to  sell,  while  it  will  have  two  classes  of  arti- 
cles to  purchase;  —  in  either  case,  it  will  have  a  greater  sur- 
plu-  of  one  kind  to  dispose  of,  than  other  nations  will  be  willing 
or  able  to  purchase,  except  at  the  lowest  possible  price;  —  and 
to  sell  u  west  possible  price,  as  we  have  now  demort- 

strat'  ist  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  natural  advantage 

\ve  are  endowed  by  Nature,  and  to  put  ourselves 
•  oun tries  in  this  respect,  whUe  we  are  be- 
'hem  in  every  other  respect 

On  this  point,  the  history  of  England  is  as  full  of  instruo- 

:  our  own  country.     The  English  peasantry  have 

away  from  their  natural  pursuits  and  mode  of  life 

in  the  fields,  and  have  been  forced  to  become  operatives  in  the 

-,-lish  manufactures  have  thus  been  developed  to  a 

prodigious  extent ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  England  is 

importuning  every  government  in  the  world  to  throw  down 

arriers  i  ion,  and  to  receive  manufactured  goods  at 
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a  marvellously  cheap  price, —  a  price  much  below  their  natu- 
ral  cost  of  production,  if  English  labor  were  remum -r;ii« -d 
fair  rate.     But  it  is  not  thus  remunerated  ;  the  w  ages  of  J 
lish  operatives  have,  of  late  years,  been  reduced  to  tin  point 
where  starvation  is  ever  imminent  ;    and    bewildered   by   the 
lamentable  consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  astonished  to 
find  general  misery  where  their  theory  of  free  inide  led  them 
to  expect  general  prosperity,  the  Kniji-h  economists  have  had 
recourse  to  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Malthus  and  Kieardo  to 
explain  away  the  failure  of  their  prognostications,  and  I 
actually  discovered  that  all  the  evil  must  be  attributed  to  an 
inevitable  cause,  —  to  the  over-population  of  the  earth.     AYhat 
has  been  the  fate  of  England  in  regard  to  manufactures,  i 
be  our  own  condition  in  respect  to  agriculture,  if  we  do  not 
become  wise  in  time. 

That  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  protective  policy  to  a 
tent  which  will  impeach  the  truth  of  all  the  leading  docii 
of  Political  Economy,  as  that  science  is  usually  taught,  must 
appear  from  the  limitations  of  the  theory  which  have  been  al- 
ready laid  down,  and  from  the  fact  that  this  theory  is  frankly 
accepted  even  by  those  English  economists  who  arc  the  stoni- 
est advocates  of  the  general  doctrine  of  free  trade.     For  proof, 
I  quote  from  John  Stuart  Mill. 

"  If  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  "  what  country  draws  to  itself  th- 
greatest  share  of  the  advantages  of  any  trade  it  carries  on,  the 
answer  is,  —  the  country  for  whose  production-  there 
other  countries  the  greatest  demand,  and  a  demand  the  most 
susceptible  of  increase  from  additional  cheapness.  In  so  far 
as  the  productions  of  any  country  possess  this  property,  the 
country  obtains  all  foreign  commodities  at  less  cost.  It  j 
its  imports  cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  demand  in 
foreign  countries  for  its  exports.  //  also  gets  its  imports  cheap- 
*he  less  the  extent  and  intensity  of  its  ovn  <l  nnnnl  for  (hem. 
The  market  is  cheapest  to  those  whose  demand  is  small.  A 
country  which  desires  few  foreign  productions,  and  only  a  lim- 
ited <jinn thy.  while  its  own  commodities  are  in  great  request 
in  foreign  countries,  will  obtain  its  limited  imports  at  extremely 
small  cost,  —  that  is,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  its  labor  and  capital."  ' 

«  BCU'i  Political  Economy,  Vol.  II.  p.  131. 
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Consent  I'-M  •  1  ;..  he  argues,  »•  of  a  new  branch  of 

export  trade;  or  an  increase  m  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
products,  either  by  the  natural  course  of  event*,  or  by  an  abro- 
guti  •  vur  demand  for  foreign  commodi- 

ties by  the  laying  on  of  import  dutic*  at  home,  or  of  export  duties 
elm-  -these,  and  all  other  events  of  similar  tendency, 

would  make  our  import*  no  longer  a  balance  i»r  <»ur  .-\jMirts; 
rhe  countries  which  take  our  exports  would  be  obliged  to 
offer  th'  Milties  (specie  among  the  rest)  on  cheaper 

i   ill--  relation  of  demand;  and 

thm  we  should  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  acquire  a  generally 
high  •  -.  hi«  -idents  the  reverse  of  these  would  pro- 

duce •  hr  reverse,  —  would  reduce  pricr 

It  appears,  then.    '  .\    more    I'.-r    the    interest   of 

American  pi  HINTS  and  agriculturists.  t!i:m  of  the  manufacturers 

i  selves,  t:  of  >hould  be  laid  on  the  importation  of 

•n   manufactured  goods,  so  as  to  restrict   the  amount  of 

such    import  at  i«  MI.        \\  «     thus  purchase    our  imports  more 

cheii|  ime  thing,  as  commodities  are  actu- 

ally bartered  for  com  ,  we  sell  our  exports  at  a  higher 

prio  '-fleet  of  the  duty  is  not  to  rai-e  the  price  of  the 

imported  articles,  but  to  cheapen  them,  the  duty  actually  fall- 

ing in  great  part  upon  the  foreign  manufacturer.     During  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1854,  for  instance,  we  sold  to  other  na- 

S  cotton  to  the  amount  of  93  millions  of  dollars,  tobacco  to 

the  amount  of  10  millions,  and  vegetable  food  nearly  equalling 

66  millions;  the  total  exports  of  tin-  produee  of  the    IV 

States  that  year,  excluding'  gold  and  silver  coin,  were  about 

millions.     Our  total  imports  retained  for  con  u  during 

the  name  period  (deducting  what  was  n  i)  amounted 

almost  exactly  to  27fi  millions.     The  difference  between  these 

urns,  61  millions,  being  <  <>o  much  to  be  attributed 

ie  profits  of  trade  and  costs  of  transportation.  \\e  ran  in 

balance,  and  h  ul  to  pay 
•  i  HIT  over  38  millions  of  California  gold.   The 
imposed  on  all  the  articles  that  pay  any  duty  is 
about  25  per  o 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  have  been  the  probable  effect  of 
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doubling  the  duty  upon  all  the  imported  articles  which  come  in 
Competition  \vilh  American  in;unif;ict urcs.  The  value  of  >uch 
.•robahly  did  n«>t  exceed  100  million-:  the  other  'nil- 
ports,  amounting  to  176  millions,  are  of  such  commodities  — 
tea,  roller.  1 1  rugs,  raw  materials,  and  tin-  like — that  we  should 
be  obliged,  under  any  circumstances,  to  purchase  them  o! 
eigners.  To  double  the  duty  on  the  former  articles  \\onld 

•ably  reduce  the  amount  imported  from  100  million-  ; 
millions,  so  that  the  revenue  of  our  own  go\rnmirm  \vonld 
not  be  affected  by  the  alteration.  .But  Knirland.  from  whom 
we  obtain  most  of  the  goods  which  come  in  competition  with 
our  home  manufacture-,  would  still  need  to  obtain  from  us  as 
much  vegetable  food,  meat,  and  tobacco,  and  nearly  as  much 
cotton  and  California  gold,*  as  ever :  and  her  sale  of  her  own 
manufactures  to  the  United  States  bein^  diminished  to  th 
tent  of  50  millions,  she  would  be  obliged  to  offer  to  all  nations, 
the  United  States  included,  these  manufactures,  and  other  com- 
modities also,  at  lower  prices.  Compelled  to  seek  an  < -\u •n>ion 
of  the  foreign  market,  or,  in  other  words,  to  create  an  incrc 
demand  in  other  countries,  for  whatever  she  has  to  sell,  to  t In- 
cited of  over  ten  millions  sterling,  she  must  submit  to  a  in- 
duction of  price,  which  will  bring  her  commodities  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  class  of  consumers.  American  consumers,  for 
in  ance,  would  not  take  even  half  as  much  as  before,  if  the. 
price  in  this  country  were  enhanced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
additional  duty,  —  that  is,  25  per  cent.  England  would 
to  bear  probably  15  per  cent  of  this  duty,  or  to  reduce  her 
prices  in  this  proportion,  leaving  the  American  price  to  be  en- 
hanced 10  per  cent,  which  would  be  encouragement  enough  to 
set  additional  manufactories  in  motion  in  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  produce  at  home  the  50  millions'  worth  cut  off'  from 
our  imports. 

Already,  then,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  that  a  protective  duty  rais« 
price  both  of  the  home  commodity,  and  of  the  foreign   one 
which  continues  to  be  imported,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  duty. 

*  I  say,  nearly  as  much  gold  as  ever,  because  the  United  States,  havi: 
perhaps  the  greatest  gold -producing  country  on  earth,  must  continue  to  export  that 
metal,  and  other  countries  must  continue  to  receive  it  from  her,  till  money  and 
prices  are  equalized  all^ver  the  commercial  world. 
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in    v.  tiM-h  CUM  we  admit  it  would  be  iii!|M>litic, —  the  home 
iicreased  to  the  «  more  than  one  half, 

seldom  mon  -h-.  OM;  Everywhere  the  ine- 

quality in  the  di  u . -alth  is  such,  that  the  claM  of 

persons  having  an  income,  for  instance,  of  9  2,500  a  year 

'illy  25  per  cent  I*-*  num.  T..U-  Tli-in  t|,,.  ,  !  .,*. 
having  $2,000  a  year,  t >nt  is  probably  not  more  than  half  a* 
greii  .'ii,  the  price  should  rise  t 

doty,  say  25  per  cent,  the  total  consumption  would  not  be 

df  as  great,  as  only  those  would  buy  who  have  an 

i  larger  than  the  smallest  |x>e» 

sessed  by  any  of  tli<  •nrclmsers;  but  a  portion  of  what 

iscon-ii  i ir  now  of  home  product  import 

ild  fall  oil  considentb!  i  50 

reasoning,  it  is  true,  applies  only  to  the  somewhat  finer 
and  more  costly  articles  of  manufacture,  for  which  alone  a  pro- 
in  needed.     In  respect  to  breadstuff*  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  prime  necessity,  we  have  already  seen  that  a  very  con- 
siderable enhaiK  >  price  is  needed  in  order  materially 

The  sale  of  the  cheaper  and  more 

common  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  also,  may  not  be 
•i  checked  by  an  addition  of  20  or  30  p*-r  cent  to  their  price, 
as  their  cost  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  e\p.-ndi!u- 
any  class  of  persons.     But  the  principle  hold- true  in  the  only 
eases  in  which  we  need  to  aj 

lowever,  it  would  seem  *  in  con- 

r  is  injured  to  a  certain  <  xung  compelled  to  pay  at 

least  10  ;  more  for  the  article,  whether  of  home  or  for- 

eign manufacture,  than  he  paid  before  the  additional  dir 

viii*  imposed.     But  the  principles  now  established 
nit  he  is  compensated  increase  of  price  in 

i »ce,  by  a  necessary  redii-  the  price  of  on> 

modi<;--.       In    Old  I   to  pay  for  the  American  prodn.  tl    which 

she  »iif5/  ol»  inland  must  be  able  to  make  up.  in  . 

commodities,  for  the  10  millions  sterling  worth  of  her  manu- 
;rc-  win.  11  no  longer  take.     But  our  market  being 

•beady  fully  supplied  with  these  articles  at  their  present  prices, 
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she  must  tempt  us  to  take  more  of  them  by  reducing  their 
price.     She  must  sell  her   manufactures  cheaper,  not  only  to 
tin    Tinted  States,  but  to  China,  Java,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  ami 
thus  obtain  more  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  she  can  offer  to 
us  at  rates  so  low  as  to  increase  our  consumption  of  them  to 
the  required  extent.     These  articles  being  in  universal  use,  tin- 
reduction  in  their  cost  to  US  will  be  more  than  a  compensation 
for  ihc  additional  10  per  cent  which  we  must  pay  for  cotton, 
wool,  and   iron  manufactures.      Our  domestic  manufacn 
being  thus  restored  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  many  addi- 
tional hands  being  required,  as  well  as  more  capital,  to  prose- 
cute them,  the  competition   in  agriculture  will   be  slackened. 
and  the  price  of  our  agricultural  exports  will  naturally 
Our  sale  of  raw  cotton  will  not  be  diminished,  because  tl 
duced  price  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Europe  will  increas. 
consumption  of  that  article  there  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  a  slight  reduction  of  the  quantity  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  of  these  principles  may  seem  novel ;  but  a 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  us,  that  we  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  How  is  it  that 
England  has  been  able  to  extend  her  manufacturing  enterpri-e 
to  its  present  vast  dimensions,  except  by  reducing  the  price  of 
its  products  so  low  as  to  cut  off  by  competition  the  rival  man- 
ufactures of  every  country  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  that 
has  not  been  wise  enough  to  foster  its  domestic  industry  by  a 
protective  tariff ?  While  her  own  industry  and  skill  were  not 
developed  enough  to  enable  her  to  defy  rivalry,  she  maintained 
as  rigid  a  system  of  protective  and  prohibitive  duties  as  was 
established  in  any  country  on  earth.  One  of  the  just  com- 
plaints which  ultimately  produced  the  American  Revolution. 
was,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  "  England 
should  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  manufacture  even  a  horseshoe 
for  themselves."  She  then  obtained  the  raw  products  of  her 
own  colonies  on  easy  terms,  by  prohibiting  them  from  selling 
to  any  other  customer  than  herself;  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries she  bought  at  prices  almost  as  low,  by  carefully  keep 
her  purchases  from  them  within  the  narrowest  possible;  limit-. 
so  that  they  were  compelled  to  sell  cheap  in  order  to  sell 
enough  to  pay  for  their  imports.  Afterwards,  when  so  much 
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capital  and  skill  were  embark  tctarea  that  they 

<mger  dreaded  competition,  her  protective  system  wan  abol- 

lahed;  u  defensive  armor  was  no  longer  needed,  ahe 

if,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  other  nation*,  whose 

education  in  skil  dustry  had  hardly  begun,  to  do  the 

HIIIIH-.  e..n-.'lmi:  Minn  f'nr  I he  e, m»r. j IP  ii T  rum  oj  'h-  ir  .I.,!...  -•!.- 

enterprises,  by  the  assurance  that  she  could  manufacture  for 

••apiT   thin  ild   inriimfartnre  for  themselves. 

The-  in    this  argument  wo*,  that  ti 

I  would  he  thereby  so  m 

•  .-.1.   th;tt   they  would  be  obliged  to  sell  their  own  raw 
products  on  the  lowest  Dossil- 
I  bor  ^lish  nut 

which  alone  th<-  theory  of  free  trade  is  appli- 
cabl<  dl  the  countries  of  the  globe  were  actually,  or  were 

ready  to  become,  constituent  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
gre:<  he  free-traders  might  seem  plau- 

that  th.-  whole  analogy  is  forced 
unnatural.     By  treating  i  m  race  as  one  great  f 

we  are  not  following,  but  depar  m,  the  appn: 

desi:  :••  nee,  as  indicated  in  th<-  dispensations  whi<-!i 

eferywheie  pre*<  iselves  to  our  observation.     In  these 

we  are  totally  unable  to  disc.  d  incor- 

poration.    Separated  by  intnrd  :md  d.-iin.-.l  boundaries,  «•• 
by  broad  tracts  of  ocean  ;  diilrrinir  «  v«-n  in  physical  organiza- 

irth's  surface  varying  in  tem- 
pera- M  to  tlir  almost 
unendurable  cold  of  the  arctic  reigor  «•  all,  absoln 
nnintcll<                                                 <>f  language;  —  the  1 ' 
seen                            |>ed  on   •            -ure<  «»t"  nature  and  of  hu- 

in  unmistakable  characters,  :  ions  shall  n-i 

sepn  1  distinct,  each  pursuing,  niid.-r  the  restraints  < 

lornl  obligations  laws,  its  own  separate  inter* 

and  t>e:mtiftil  harmony  with  the  similar  arrangenv 

among  indhridnala  of  the  <:\\\n-  nation,  ear  h,  however  tir: 

uting  to  that  general  good  which  i-  tmt  the 

of  the  sep:tr:itr  irood  of  its  p:irts."  ' 


toeirw.  No.  CLTXL  p.  W.     It  would  b*  ewy  to 
id<b7tbo«cwho»npportcdib*poJk7<>fSirRob 
eoraUw*.    Tho»,tho  Hon.G.8mytlM,iiiatpe«chftt  Gorttrbwyfe  1M7, 
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The  situation  of  the  United  States  is  so  peculiar,  that  argu- 
ments drown  from  Kmopean  experience  fur  the  guidane 
our  rumlurt  are  apt  to  be  wholly  fallacious  and  unsound.  We 
can  more  profitably  go  for  a  lesson  to  the  other  side  of  the  hab- 
itable globe,  —  to  a  country  even  more  widely  separated  than 
we  are,  by  a  waste  of  ocean,  from  the  arts  and  industry  of 
Knirland  and  her  European  rivals; —  I  mean,  to  British  India. 
There  we  find  a  deficiency  of  capital,  an  abundance  of  fertile 
territory,  a  consequent  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  and  a 
lack  of  that  skill  in  manufacture  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  long  experience  under  a  strict  protective  policy,  such  as 
England  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  centuries  ;  —  all  these  cir- 
cumstances strongly  reminding  us  of  corresponding  features  in 
our  own  condition.  Now,  the  Governor-(  Jeneral  of  India,  in  a 
correspondence  \\ith  the  East  India  Company  on  the  sul> 
of  the  Dacca  weavers,  makes  this  statement :  —  "  Some  years 
ago,  the  East  India  Company  annually  received  of  the  produce 
of  the  looms  of  India  to  the  amount  of  six  to  eight  million 
pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The  demand  gradually  fell,  and  ha.- 
now  ceased  altogether.  European  skill  and  machinery  have 
superseded  the  produce  of  India.  Cotton  piece-goods,  for  ages 
the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem  for  ever  lost ;  awl  t/iv 
present  suffering  to  numerous  classes  in  India  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce." 

I  have  introduced  this  example  especially  because  it   throws 

light  upon  another  reason,  already  urged  in  another  place  (pp. 

191,  192),  for  the  establishment  of  a   protective  policy,   in 

America  as  well  as  in  India; —  I  mean,  the  great  di  Hen-nee  in 

the  cost  of  transportation  between  raw  materials  and  manulae- 

d  goods,  which  operates  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 

country  producing  the  latter,  because  manufactures  have  much 

ijreater  value  in  the  smaller  weight  and  bulk.     Rice.  win  -at . 

cotton,  and  sugar  are  among  what  might  be  called  the  greatest 

natural  exports  of  India^   as   they  are   produced    then 


remarked  :  "  I  cannot  quit  this  subject  of  Free  Trade  without  expressing  my  opinion 
on  it*  abstract  principle.  I  by  no  means  hold  that  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is 
absolutely  true,  or  that  it  is  of  universal  application.  If  I  were  an  American,  the 
citizen  of  a  young  country,  I  should  be  a  Pro  If  I  were  a  Frenchm:i 

citizen  of  an  old  country  with  its  industry  undeveloped,  I  should  equally  be  a  1'ro- 
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cheaply  in  great  abundance.     The  avenge  price  of  wheat  at 
Calcutta  it  leas  than  fifty  cents  a  bosh.-l  ;  i.ut  the  freight  and 


it  there,  aino  ufhty  cents.     England,  thereforr, 

ii?h  she  hat  abolished  her  corn  laws,  enjoys  a  virtual  pro- 

• 
.  ,  ,  •       i  .  . 

i  cannot,  on  an  average,  exceed  40  per  cent  of  their  valor. 
The  difference  between  these  two  rates,  amounting  to  120  per 
cent  come,  really  pruhii»  •*  effects;  and  India 

wheat  is  not  brought  md  at  all.     The  difference  in  the 

eost  of  transporting  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
across  the  A;  y  not  so  great  as  in  sending  them 

r.  •  1  1  M.  1  i  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  give  a  very 
i  1  1  1  portant  advantage  to  the  traffic  to  England.  Our  chief  arti- 
.  raw  cotton,  is  a  very  bulky  one  ;  and  even  bread- 
stuns  and  tobacco  are  more  expensive,  both  for  land  and  sea 
carriage,  than  the  cheapest  manufactures  of  the  loom.  I  speak 

to  carriage  by  land  as  well  as  sea,  because  the  greater  part 

10  raw  material  that  we  export  is  raised  Cur  in  the  interior, 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  most  of  it  to  the  Atlantic  coast  far 
oeeds  that  of  carrying  it  over  the  ocean.     On  the  other  hand, 

hief  article*  <  r  from  Great  Britain,  with  the  possible 

except  inn  <»f  pig  and  bar  iron,  are  of  the  finer  species  of  manu- 
facti  Therefore  contain  great  value  within  little  weight 

and  bulk.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imtfamtft 
the  average  charges  of  transportation  of  so  many  different  arti- 
cles; 1'iit  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  consider  the  difference 
as  twenty  per  cent  on  th<>  whole  value  of  the  goods  in  fav< 
Bnglaml  :  that  is,  as  an  English  protective  tariff  to  that  extent 
In  "Mi.  T  words,  if  we  send  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  raw 

rial  :.  .  I  -'.upland,  we  must  pay  thirty  per  cent  on  its  value 

arriage,  before  it  is  admitted  ;  while,  on  a  million  of  dol- 
lars' urn  fact  urrd  goods  received  in  exchange, 

th<   English  have  to  pay  but  ten  per  cent     Consequently,  on 

•  TV  prim  -iples  of  free  trade,  which  means  nothing  but  trade 
\\ith  .-.ilia!  advantages  to  the  two  parties,  we  ought  to  lory  a 
general  protective  duty  of  twenty  per  cent 
On  i  in  favor  of  what  may  be  called  the 

ican  system  must  be  mentioned,  be* 
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answer  to  an  argument   frequently  and  >t  Tenuously  nr^ed  on 
tin-  other  >ide.      It  is  said  that  a  protective  dir 
to  the  <•••  .  not  only  of  those  goods  which   an-   impi> 

and  which  therefore  pay  the  duty,  but  of  those  also  which  are 
manufactured   within  the  country,  and  sold  at  an  cnha 
price,  because  they  are  in  a  great  measure  protected  agmn>t 
foreign   competition.       I    have  already  alluded  to  two  fn 
which  do  away  wit h  mo>t  of  the  force  of  this  argument;  — 
namely,  first,  that  a  protective  duty,  being  designed  as  a  check 
to  injurious  fluctuations  of  price,  is  graduated  with  rd'cn-n.-. 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the  foreign  commodity  is  ever  sold. 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  average  price.     Thus,  a  dir 
thirty,  may  not  raise  the  average  price  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  this  last  may  be  the  whole  amount  of  real  protection 
that  the  American  manufacturer  needs:   hut  to  secure  t hi s  pro 
tection  at  all  times,  the  duty  must  be  fixed  at  thirty  per  cent. 
because  circumstances  may  sometimes  force  the  foreign,  com- 
modity upon  the  market  at  a  price  fifteen   per  cent  belov 
ordinary  value.     And  secondly,  it  has  just  been  shown  that  the 
Kiiirlish  manufacturer,  in  order  not  to  lose  altogether  his  hold 
upon  the  American  market  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  is  obliged 
to  lower  his  price,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  pays  from  one  half  to 
three  fifths  of  the  duty,  instead  of  throwing  the  whole  of  it 
upon  the  American  consumer. 

But  further,    this   expression   "forcing  upon   the  ma 
points  to  another  fact  of  frequent  occurrence  in  trade,  which 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  placing  a  check  upon  exct^ 
imports.      The  reaction  of  a  commercial  crisis  in   England. 
making  dealers  there  eager  to  get  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  at  almost  any  price,  —  or  the  beginning  of  such  a  < 
in  America,  when  the  speculative  fever  tempts  importers  to  ac- 
<  umulatc  stocks  to  a  ruinous  extent,  —  may  cause  a  glut  in  our 
market  of  many  commodities  at  once,  depressing  the  value  of 
the  whole  exchangeable  produce  of  the  country  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  proportion  which  the  stocks  of  those  com  mod 
bear  to  the  aggregate  of  that  produce.     We  have  seen  thai  the 
abstiaction  of  a  third  part  of  the  ordinary  supply  may  double 
the  price,  or  fail  to  raise  it  more  than  one  sixth,  accordin 
the  article  is  one  of  prime  necessity,  or  one  which  people  can 
easily  do  without     So  the  addition  of  a  third  to  the  ordinary 
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stock  of  goods  on  hand  may  sink  the  price,  not  merely  in  pro- 

.crease,  but  to  one  half  of  it*  former  am<» 
The  whole  stock,  then,  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  products, 
•  be  sold  i  uinous  sacrifice. 

ve  already  explained  one  important   exception  to  the 
general  ml. ,  tlmt  the  effect  of  cheapening  commodities  is  to 

.i-r   thr   Kilr  of  thrm,  by  brin^in^  tin-in  uithm  the  reach 

of  a  larger  body  of  consumers ;  and  this  exception  has  an  ob- 
_?  upon  the  pre-  .-ct     Mr.  Mill  very  fairK 

states  the  point  as  follows,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
awn  -he  concession.    "  When  a  thing 

is  bough  H  costliness,  cheapness  is  no 

recommendation.     As  Sismomli  rrmarks,  the  consequence  of 
cheapening  articles  <>  less  is  expended  on 

things,  but  buyers  substitute  for  the  cheapened 

article  some  other  which  or  a  more  elaborate 

quality  of  the  same  thing ;  and  as  thr  inferior  quality  answered 
the  purpose  <  y  equally  well  when  it  was  equally  expen- 

sive, a  tax  ou  the  article  would  really  be  paid  by  nobody 
would  be  a  creation  of  public  by  which  nobody  would 

.in  respect  to  all  articles  which  are  used* 
purposes  of  ostentation  and  display,  the  only  strong  argu- 
ment against  a  protective  tar  Derates  as  a  tax  upon 
consumers  by  slightly  increasing  the  prices  of  the  comimxi 
on  \vhi.  •  is  imposed,  ceases  to  have  any  weight  what- 
ever. If  th-  ved,  consumers  would  save  noth- 
ibandon  the  use  of  the  cheapened  com- 
modity, and  seek  out  one  of  higher  cost,  not  because  it  is  of 
superior  quality  or  convenience,  but  because  its  high  price  r 
den  the  possession  of  it  a  token  of  wealth.  If  silks  are  so 
in-: i  in  ;:.••<•  that  fine  cottons  content  the  love  of  display,  the 
additional  at  f  labor  required  for  the  production  of  silks 
is  saved.  An  expensive  cotton  fabric  gratifies  the  spirit  of 
ostentation,  of  rivalry,  of  showing  one's  self  as  well  off  as  one's 
hbors,  just  as  effectually  as  a  cheap  silk.  Taxes  upon  this 
class  of  luxuries,  then,  cost  the  community  nothing ;  the  proceeds 
of  such  taxes  arc  an  absolute  saving.  Even  if  the  finest 

Vol.  1L  p.  441. 
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American  cottons  were  fifty  per  cent  dearer  ih:m  Kn-li-h 
goods  of  the  same  quality,  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  on  tin-  im- 
<'d  commodity  would  be  no  tax  upon  the  consumer.  With 
the  duty,  he  would  buy  the  Aim T'K -an  or  the  English  article  :it 
$1.50  a  yard,  and  it  would  answer  his  only  purpose,  —  would 
fully  irnitify  his  love  of  display.  Without  th<  t/ufi/.  despising 
the  cheaper  article,  he  would  purchase  an  English  or  French 
silk  at  $1.50  a  yard,  and  would  be  no  better  off  than  in  the 
oi her  case;  while  the  government  would  lose  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax,  American  manufactories  would  be  stopped. 
and  American  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  sumptuary  laws  for  their  own  sake. 
But  taxation  itself  being  essential  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, such  an  apportionment  of  the  indirect  taxes  amoni: 
rious  commodities  as  will  discourage  idle,  wasteful,  and  luxu- 
rious consumption,  is  clearly  expedient  and  just.  For  the 
aggregate  amount  expended  all  over  the  country  for  any  arti- 
cle of  luxury  is  increased  by  diminution  of  its  price,  and  les- 
sened by  augmentation  of  that  price.  If,  for  instance,  tin- 
number  of  diamonds  should  be  so  much  increased,  that  the 
price  should  fall  one  half,  people  would  purchase  more  than 
twice  as  many  of  them.  There  would  then  be  no  real  saving 
to  the  community,  but  an  actual  loss;  for  the  aggregate 
penditure  of  the  country  in  diamonds  would  be  increased  by 
the  whole  amount  bought  by  those  who  should  be  more  than 
enough  to  make  up  twice  the  former  number  of  purchasers. 
On  the  other  hand,  double  the  price,  and  there  would  be  less 
than  half  the  former  number  of  purchasers,  and  consequently 
a  real  saving  to  the  community.  If,  then,  we  make  the  more 
costly  manufactures  for  ourselves,  instead  of  obtaining  them 
from  abroad,  their  price  will  be  somewhat  enhanced,  there  \\  ill 
be  a  smaller  aggregate  expenditure  upon  them,  the  purposes  of 
luxury  and  ostentation  will  be  equally  well  answered,  and  the 
prices  obtained  in  foreign  markets  for  our  exports  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  diminution  of  our  imports,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  that  diminution.  Silks,  very  fine  cottons  and  wool  1 
expensive  cutlery,  articles  of  virtu  and  hijuutrrie,  and  the  like. 
are  necessarily  consumed  unproductively  ;  we  gain  nothing, 
we  even  lose,  by  cheapening  them.  If  the  wages  of  labor  can 
l'c  kept  up  by  raising  the  prices  of  such  articles,  we  i/ain  all 
round. 
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would  be  incomplete,  if  some 
••e  were  not  tak«  u  arguments  against  lay- 

meMic  m  mul'.icim  — .      .\.-arls   all  •  •!    :i.-  •  :  .  .;.    •-.-     UMBtd  Bf) 

ttxi  maxims,  that,  as  a  coim in  mode  up 

i>  al-o  IH-I  :',,r  the  «  .•ininunily  :  that  md:  .  M.I  .!  btttSf  •:.  m 
tin-  L«. ^eminent  ran  d.-t«  rnnm-  uhat  i-  DDOll  :•  r  &  r  OWB  -d 
vantage;  an*!  tint  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  mer- 
chant in  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the 
best  r  he  trade  of  the  v,  i.-n. 

-  argument   i.,-.iy  be  pressed  too  far  is  very  evident ; 
lor  i  lual»  were  always  the  best  judges  of  what  their 

own  interest  my  ••:  •  .!«!  refuse  to  pay  any 

taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  ami   nearly  all  would 
MI  a  large  r<  'he  taxes  v.  hi<  h  are  severally  irn- 

posed  upon  them.     Coinpar.r  v  have  sagacity  and  fore- 

sight cnong!  -  themselves  the  truth,  however 

v  be  disposed  to  yield  a  passive  assent  to  it  from  cns- 

•iuirity  c»f  others,  that  govern n 

tlirou^hout  a  system  of  repression  and  restraint,  exists 

the  common  good;  that   in  its  administration,  it  is 

cessary  to  saeritio-  th«-  Kntemti  ••:  individuals  to  the 

general  welfare  ;  that  private  property,  for  instance,  must  often 

be  taken  for  public  uses ;  that  sometimes  persons  must  be 

taken  away  from  their  own  occupations,  and  be  compelled  to 

serve  on  juries,  or  in  the  army  or  r  to  testify  in  courts 

-e  property  and  lite  to  the  hazards  of  war, 

perhaps  of  a  war  \\hieh  tij.-y  consider  impolitic  or  unjust,  and 

liings  which  they  regard  as  vexatious 
ital  to  their  private  concerns.     The  best  govern- 
in. -nt  restfl  mii.h  more  upon  prc-  and  the  tacit  assent 
:«-d  only  from  the  force  c»'               than  upon  the  int. -Hi 

•as  of  its  subjects.     No  one's  consent  is  asked,  as  soon 
as  he  arrives  at  years  of  discr  hot  her  he  will  submr 

the  laws  which  he  has  hod  no  hand  in  making;  his  submission 
for  granted,  and  he  can  withhold  it  only  at  the  expense 
onment  .  Peace  and  war  must  be  made  v 

out  consulting  him,  or  asking  how  they  will  affect  his  private 
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welfare;  often  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  oflered   tor 
either  is,  that  it  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, though  some  must  suil*  r. 

it  this  remark  is  too  general  to  meet  the  whole  force  of  tin- 
argument  for  free  trade,  and  is  introdui -c(l  here  only  to  show 
that  the  alleged  identity  of  individual  with  national  interests, 
upon  which  this  argument  i-  based,  is  not  a  truth  of  universal 
application.  We  may  gain  a  belt <-r  view  of  the  applicability 
of  the  maxim  in  this  particular  case,  by  considering  one  of 
Adam  Smith's  ingenious  illustrations  of  it.  which  has  beei 
frequently  cited  as  to  appear  almost  a  truism. 

u  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,"  says  Smith. 
uto  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  partieular  an  or 
manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capital-,  and  mu-t. 
in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domestic  can  be  bought  there  as  cheaply  as 
that  of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If 
it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of 
every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make 
at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy. 
The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys 
them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer 
tempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs 
those  different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  may 
have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbors,'  and  to  purchase 
with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  may  have  occasion  for. 
What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family, 
'scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom."  * 

But  this  comparison  between  individuals  and  communities 
is  often  a  faulty  and  deceptive  one,  and  is  particularly  BO  in 
this  ease.  Certainly  it  would  be  unwise  in  an  individual  to 
be  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  :  he  would 
thus  lose  all  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labor,  and  would 
not  become  skilled  in  any  department.  But  this  objection  does 

•  Wealth  of  Nation*,  p.  200. 
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hold  iii  the  cams  of  a  con  .  which  has  only  a  • 

;ind  U  really  made  n  icluaU,  who 

may  distribute  among  themselves  all  the  employments  which 

arerequi  -he  pro.l  the  commodities  that  the 

society  needs.     No  one  person  required  to  practise 

m  one  art,  tin-1  tin-  division  ••:' ;  tlMir  among  these  . 

•    SO    many   «!  eommunitiev       Still 

•• ;  as  communities  are  sepam  i  each  other  often  by 

broad  tracts  of  sea  or  ..ml.  I  a*  confine  its  indus- 

try to  the  production  of  a  single  commodity,  and  purchase 
whatever  else  it  need  1  states,  all  its  articles  of  con- 

sumption hut  one  would  come  to  it  burdened  with  a  consid- 
erable cost  of  transportn  id  the  sale  of  its  own  single 
product  every  where  hut  -    would   he   im))cded  by  an 
••Mil  the  same  cause.     All  the  advantages 
of  a                       ibor  result  from  a  separation  of  employments 
among  indi\ i«l; i:iK  :md  become  disadvantages  in  the  case  of 
-tates,  counties,  and  even  towns.    To  one  who  is  a 
blackHmth.  it  is  no  help,  hut  riither  a  hinderance,  t 
door  neighbor  is  a  blacksmith  also;  he  has  thus  a  comp« 
in  satisfying  the  wants  of  1  :«•,  where  every  me- 
his  best  :md  most  profr  istomers;  and  as 
;v  i>  li.-.i\\.  h<-  .-HIM..:  r-irry  hid  wares  for  sale 
.MI  without   Ic-srning  his  profits. 

The  inhabitants  <  t.»\vu  uu<l«TM:in.l  their  own 

!.im  Smith  di«l.  ln-r.-i«l  of  form- 
ing t  ( ompos. 
sans  of  one  trade,  each  community  has  its  own  mason,  shoe- 
maker, carp*  1  clergyman, 
and  i-  t!.u-  n<>t  obliged  to  -•  n-1  miles  in 
.1  horse  shod,  a  i-himncy  huilt,  :i  tootli  pu!I«-tl,  or 
a  marriage  celebrated.*  A  Yanko-  farmer  with  half  a  dozen 

im  not  deuOling  Inugiwinr  CMW.    Mr.  R*s  who  littd  a  V»c  tfaat  hi 
Mji:  "I  knew  two  bfotbm  wboM  fcf»ior«tt<M  ky  imo^^tht  iilerior 
of  that  countnr.  in  the  mkUt  of  its  forwtt,  tad  coagcyieBdj  at  a 
taac«v  perh^w  twenty  or  thirty  mile*,  from  utUktrs  of  aay  teeriplkNk  Hrtss; 
of  them  largts  f»mili«  and  prodortir*  fkrmi,  they  h*d  occuta  for  the  Mrrfew  of 
rmrioo*  artificer*,  and  Imd  the  ro«m«  of  paying  them.    NerortbeUw,  tWy  wy  rarrfy 

•  •  • .  .  •.;-•'•••..'  '  '         ;••!'.• 

families.    As  they  ware  prndent  and  iagadocj  men,  of  which  they  produced  the  bat 
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stout  sons,  acts  upon  the  same  principle,  in  not  educating  them 
all  to  his  own  employment,  hut  making  a  mechanic  of  one,  a 
merchant  of  another,  a  sailor  of  a  third,  sending  a  fourth  to 
college,  and  keeping  only  one  at  home  to  be  his  own  successor 
upon  the  farm.  As  all  occupations  :ir<-  piv<-:m»ui.-.  IK-  Knows 
that,  by  this  course,  he  multiplies  the  chances  of  success,  or 
reduces  the  chances  of  failure,  for  the  whole  family,  In- 
sulting each  member  of  it  with  an  employment  best  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  powers  and  inclination. 

Adam  Smith's  illustrations  are  fallacious,  because  they  are 
drawn  from  extreme  cases,  in  regard  to  which  no  one  would 
think  of  denying  the  correctness  of  the  maxim,  and  are  then 
applied  as  if  it  were  correct  in  every  instance,  though  the  uni- 
versality of  the  principle  is  the  only  point  in  question.  Thus 
he  argues:  "  By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine. 
too,  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  cxp- 
for  which  at  least  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign 
countries.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making 


eridence  in  the  general  success  of  their  undertakings,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  were  at  the  head,  I  think  it  likely  that,  in  this  also,  they  had 
turned  their  means  to  the  best  account    In  fact,  as  they  who  are  familiar  with  thr: 
details  of  beginning  settlements  in  North  America  will  admit,  by  tin-*  plan  t! 
a  great  measure  obviated  the  two  chief  drawbacks  on  the  prosperity  of  new  nv 
mote  settlements,  —  the  excessive  dcarness  of  every  article  not  pro«!  from 

the  great  expense  attending  the  transport  of  the  raw  produce  and  retransport  of  the 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  serious  inconvenience  arising  from  the  diflinilty,  in  such 
situations,  of  supplying,  when  necessary,  unforeseen  but  pressing  wants. 

"  Among  other  things  which  they  got  made  on  their  own  farms  were  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather.  That  they  might  get  this  done,  they  were  at  the  pains  and  expense  of 
•ending  one  of  the  young  men  to  some  distance,  to  make  himself  sufficiently  master 
of  those  trades  for  their  purpose.  They  thought,  however,  that  the  cost  they  were 
thus  pat  to  was  repaid,  thrice  over,  by  the  saving  of  time  and  expense  wlii<  1. 
fcctcd  for  them,  in  enabling  them  to  make,  out  of  leather  which  cost  th«-m  very  little, 
numerous  articles  that  they  must  otherwise  have  been  constantly  sending  for  to  a 
great  distance,  by  roads  that  were  almost  impracticable  a  great  part  of  the  season." 

A  Free-Trader,  continues  Mr.  Rac,  would  certainly  have  remarked  t« 
heads  of  families:  "You  arc  in  want,  you  say,  of  some  pairs  of  shoes ;  surely,  then, 
it  is  best  for  you  to  purchase  them  at  the  place  where  you  can  get  them  <  h> 
But  by  the  plan  you  are  taking,  of  going  to  a  great  expense  to  have  them  made  at 
home,  they  will  certainly  cost  you  more  when  made  there,  than  if  bought  at  the 
place  where  you  have  hitherto  purchased  shoes." 

Any  one  can  judge  whether  such  advice  would  have  been  sound. 
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in  Scotland?"     Certainly  not    And 

1  also  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to  rate  tea, 

ooflee,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  product*,  in  New  Eng- 

\Ve  here  labor  mil  disabilities,  arising  :• 

i  iritics  of  soil  and  clima  h  time  and  practice  can 

move  or  essentially  ;>.      But  Americans  can 

profitably  raise  ami  •  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  flax, 

for  the  production  and  fashioning  of  uhi.h  we  have 

as  great  advantages  as  the  English,  and  even  greater,  skill  and 

•  il  alone  exoepted.    We  can  therefore  profitably  spend 

••T,  and  :  -ion  of  that  skill  and  cap- 

we  can  profitably  sui  r  a  certain  number  of 

years,  to  an  ii<l<iiti<>u;il  tax  for  this  purpose,  appearing  in  the 

additional  pri( •«•  \vlm-h  we  mast  for  a  while  pay  for  the  domes- 

We  may  lam  Smith's  favorite  mode  of  illustration 

against  himself,  by  asking  if  it  be  not  as  reasonable  for  a  na- 

.  as  it  confessedly  is  for  an  individual,  to  enter  upon  a  coarse 
.  or  serve  an  apprenticeship,  —  though,  during  the 

•d  of  di.«ri|»l.  i^ins  will  be  small,  the  labor  severe, 

and  perhaps  th--  .  \|>enses  heavy,  —  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing an  art  or  handicraft  \\  hi.-h  may  afterwards  be  exercised 
with  great  profit.  We  suppose  that  the  art  is  one  for  whi<  h 
1  «-r  ill--  nation  is  sufficiently  qualified  by  nature, 
so  that  merely  the  tact  and  dexterity  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice  are  wanting.  The  common  answer  of  the 

•crates  of  free  trade  to  this  question,  *that  when  the 
proper  time  has  arrived,  and  sufficient  capital  has  been  accu- 
mulated, manufacture!}  will  introduce  thrm-rlves,  without  the 

<>f  protective  duties,9  is  evasive  and  in-uiji.-i.  <roes 

upon  the  supposition,  that  want  of  capital  is  the  only  obstacle 

MO  immediate  commencement  of  manufacturing  enterprise, 

reas  skill  is  also  requisite ;  capital,  we  admit,  may  be  aeca- 

unil:tt«l  in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits;  but  skill  can  be  ac- 

d  only  by  actual  experiments  in  manufacture,  and  those 

pimento  can  be  tried  only  at  considerable  sacrifice.  Indi- 
viduals cannot  be  expected  to  sul  hese  sacrifices,  when 
the  results  of  the  experiment,  if  successful,  will  not  accrue  to 
their  exclusive  advantage,  but  will  be  open  to  all.  In  truth, 
the  acquisition  of  manufacturing  skill  is  a  national  advan- 
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tage,  though  it  invariably  occasions  a  loss  to  the   individual 

who,  lirM  in  his  nation,  attempts  to  acquire  it;  it  is  therefore 
j  paid  for  at  tin-  national  expense,  or  by  a  protective  dm \ , 
which  insures  the  bc;  foi  a   limited  time  again-:    over- 

whelming competition  from  abroad. 

•  11  in  (Jreat  Hritain.  where  free  trade  may  now  be  said 
to  be  the  fa-hi» •  nahle  doctrine,  though  it  has  become  so  only 
within  the  last  lift  re  n  \cars.  and  in  every  oilier  civili/.cd  nati«»n. 
th<-e  principles  arc  Mined  into  practical  application  through 
ihc  encouragement  allordcd  to  authors  and  inventors,  b\ 
curing  to  them  for  a  limited  period  the  exclusive  right  to  :  <•!! 
their  n-j  -.vritiinjs  and  discoveries.  Patents  and  copy- 

rights, which    no  one  think-  it    improper  to  tyrant,   are   signal 
-  of  the  successful  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
protective  system.     They  are  strict  monopolies,  no  one  but  the 
author  or  inventor,  and  In  •-,  being  allowed  to  manufac- 

ture or  sell  the   particular  book  or   machine  which  is  thus   pro- 
tected.    Consequently,  they   are   prohibitive  rather  than   pro- 
tective duties;  any  price  can  be  set  upon  the  articles  which  the 
owner  of  the  patent  or  copyright  sees  fit  to  demand.     And   the 
public   cheerfully   pay  the  addition  thus  made  to   the  natural 
cost  of  the  commodity,  knowing  that,  without  such  encourage- 
ment, few  good  books  would  be  written   and   few  useful   ma- 
chines invented,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  lim'r 
( in  England  and  the  United  States,  fourteen  years  for  a  patent 
and  forty-two  years  for  a  copyright,)  the  right  to  make  and 
vend  the  work  will  become  general,  and  the  community  will 
then  be  the  richer  by  the  whole  value  of  the  original  propri* 
genius  and  labor.     But  he  who  first  introduces  a  particular  art 
or  manufacture  into  a  country  is  as  great  a  public  benela- 
as  one  who  subsequently  invents  a  new  process  or  a  new 
chine   for  executing  the  work  at  less  cost     In  fact,  it  is  only 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  former  that  the  latter  acquires  a 
field  and  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  gei 
To  the  capitalists  who  bnilt  the  city  of  Lowell,  is  fairly  attrib- 
utable much  of  the  merit  of  the  inventions  which  have  been 
made  in  it.  or  ha\e  there  first  been  reduced  to  practi*     :  and 
these  are  probably  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  have  been 
made  within  the  same  time  in  any  manufacturing  city  in  the 
world.     According  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  introduction  of 
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rhr  .(.mm  manufacture  into  the  United  States  has  given  em- 

I '  X),000  persons,  and  that  of  iron  to  more 

n  60,000.     What  tingle  invention  made  within  the  liroiu 

is  had  c*|u:ill y  important  results,  or  has  been 

carried  out  at  equal  hazard  and  sacrifice  t 

Tli.-  MMOMbltMH  of  irrmtiiii!  patnil    rij/ht-  :md  « -.  -j.\  rii.'h§- 

idmitted  by  an  able  advocate  of  free  trade, 
umation  of  monopolies,"  he  says, 

.•In  not  to  .-  •-.  patents,  by  which  the  originator  of  an 

roved  process  is  pern  "»joy,  for  a  limited  period, 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  his  o\vn  improvement    This 

is  not  making  the  commodity  dear  for  his  benefit,  but  merely 

postponing  a  part  of  -used  cheapness  which  the  public 

owe  to  the  inventor,  in  •  compensate  and  reward  him 

it  he  ought  to  be  both  compensated  and 

rewarded  for  it  \\ill  not  be  denied;  and  also,  that  if  all  were 

at  once  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ingenuity,  without 

ug  shared  the  labors  or  the  expenses  which  he  had  to  incur 

and  labors  would  be  undergone  by  nobody,  except  by  very 
opulent  and  very  public-spirited  persons,  or  the  state  must 
a  value  on  the  service  rendered  by  an  inventor,  and  make  him 
a  pecuniary  grant  This  has  been  done  in  some  instances, 
[as  when  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of  £  20,000  for  a  method 
uding  a  ship's  longitude  at  sea],  and  may  be  done  without 
inconvenience  in  cases  of  very  conspicuous  public  benefit ;  but 
in  general,  an  exclu*i  --go  of  temporary  duration  is  pref- 

erable, because  it  leaves  nothing  to  any  one's  discretion,  be- 
cause the  reward  conferred  by  it  depends  upon  the  invention's 
_'  foun.1  useful,  and  the  greater  the  usefulness  the  greater 
reward,  and  because  it  is  paid  by  the  very  persons  to  whom 
I)M  service  is  rendered,  the  cousin  he  com  modi 

mg  conceded  thus  ranch,  Mr.  Mill  finds  himself  obliged 
by  consistency  of  reasoning  to  make  the  following  additional 
A  huh  really  covers  the  whole  ground  usually 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  protective  system  in  the  United 
States.  "  The  only  case,"  he  says,  "  in  which,  on  mere 
pies  of  Political  Economy,  protecting  duties 


•  Mill'i  Political  Eommy,  Vol  IL  p.  497. 
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is  when  they  are  imposed  temporarily,  (especially  in  a  \ouni: 
and  rising  nation.)  in  hopes  of  natnralixing  a  foreign  huh 

in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circiimMances  of  the    country. 
The  superiority  of  one  comr  another   in   a  branch   of 

production  often  arises  only  from  having  begun  it  BOOIMT. 
re  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  di>ad\an- 
tage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired 
skUl  and  experience.  A  country  which  has  this  skill  an<; 
perience  yet  to  acquire,  may  in  other  respects  be  better  adapted 
to  the  production  than  those  which  were  earlier  in  the  field; 
and  besides,  it  is  a  ju>t  n  mark,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production, 
than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rath- 
their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  Un- 
burden of  carrying  it  on,  until  the  producers  have  been  edu- 
cated up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  tra- 
ditional. A  protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time, 
will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  which  the 
nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  expcrimc 
Now  with  reference  to  the  great  manufactures  of  c< 
wool,  iron,  flax,  and  silk,  no  one  affirms  that  Great  Britain  ha- 
any  natural  and  inherent  advantages  for  prosecuting  them 
which  are  not  enjoyed,  in  an  equal  or  greater  decree,  by  tin- 
people  of  this  country.  The  English  have  "  only  a  present  su- 
periority of  acquired  skill  and  experience,"  resulting  from  tin- 
fact,  that,  in  some  of  these  branches  of  production,  they  had 
over  two  centuries  the  start  of  us,  and  in  all  the  others,  they 
had  been  at  least  fifty  years  in  the  field  before  manufacturing 
enterprise  began  in  the  United  States.  Even  their  larger  com- 
mand  of  capital  is  needed  only  for  the  purpose  of  supply  in:: 
foreign  markets,  the  resources  of  our  count rynn  n  in  this  respect 
being  fully  adequate  for  the  home  supply,  and  the  excln 
control  of  the  home  market  is  all  that  can  be  given  by  pr< 

We  ha  supplies  of  iron  ore  and 

coal,  and  at  least  equal  facilities  for  raising  wool,  flax,  and  >ilk. 
Cheap  land  I  ndant  water-power  are  also  important  nat- 

ural auxiliaries  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country. 

»/6/W.,pp.487,488. 
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ntuge  over  Great  Britain,  as  the  raw  material  must 

be  t  hen  brought  back  again  in  th< 

•I  state,  and  told  hero  at  a  coat  enhanced  by  the 

r  t  In*  c-cmrwr 
>  OS,  also  •  e-hiji    in    ili.-  art  of  pro- 

rt  them,  as  already  men- 

d,  and  utid.-r  •  i!  ?iie  Kn:  I  foreign  markets     Thin 

branch  of  industry  was  first  introduced  into  the  LY 

war  of  181*J 

our  jHiri-  beint,'  Oie  inanaiaetarai 

really  had  a  monopoly  «-f  the  home  \\  r  tho  peace, 

as  it  wai»  apparent   •  .r.-  would  be  en- 

:n  comp'  Congress  passed  the 

»aed  a  duty  of  t 

all  cotton  fabrics,  requiring  also  that  they  should  be  taken  at  a 

minimum  valuation  «  \ ts  a  square  yard.     By  the 

1S24  and  1828,  this  minimum  valuation    v as  advanced, 

first  t..  thirty,  and  thru  to  ilm  |  the  square  yard,  and 

soc.  u  littlr  modification  till  1SU,  \vh«-n  therednc- 

:)ced.     But   IM-I'OP-  thf  taritl"  of  1842 

was  enacted,  the  cheaper  cottons  had  ceased  to  need  any  pro- 
and  began  to  b*  In  th<>  course  of  only 

thirty  y<-ars,  tin-   infant    i  had   grown  to   mntn 

and  ceased  to  need  th<-  aid  of  government.     \Vi  icire, 

>r'n>*  \vhirh,  thirty  years  ago,  were  held  at  a  wini- 
mum  val  ts  the  square  yard,  are  now 

sold  ^,  and  t  he  annual  exports  of  thorn 

in  1853  amo  <  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollar-. 

that  an  equally  efficient  protect 

rrnd'  r«-d  for  an  •  iod,  to  the  manufactures  of  wool,  rtax, 

i  ild  produce  a  similar  effn  se  great  branches 

lly   nursed  during  the  period  of  their 

growth,  might  subsequently  rep  a  .  !  the  cost 

'•naporary  protect! 

Against  the  favorite  dogma  of  Adam  Smith  and  hi-  follow- 
ers, that  individual  and  national  interests  arc  identical,  I  have 
already  -  he  decisive  remark  of  Mr.  Rae,  that  "  individ- 

uals grow  rich  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  previously  existing ; 
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nations  by  the  creation  of  wealth  that  did  not  before  e\ist" 
Laws  which  simply  permit  private  persons  to  amass  wealth, 
or  which  favor  the  aggregation  of  property  in  a  few  hands, 
without  opening  any  new  sources  of  national  wealth,  —  as  by 
favoring  invention  and  discovery,  and  introducing  new  arts 
:md  new  processes  in  those  formerly  established,  —  are  posi- 
tively injurious.  There  has  been  an  immense  emigration  From 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  it 
has  doubtless  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  1 
joined  in  it;  but  who  can  question  that  their  removal  ha-  been 
a  serious  loss  to  the  country  which  they  have  abandoned,  and 
if  the  drain  should  continue,  and  even  increase,  as  it  has  done, 
that  it  would  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  English  strength  and 
prosperity.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  English  st; 
men  and  economists,  that  nearly  all  the  sufferings  of  Ireland. 
which  have  led  to  this  unparalleled  exodus  of  her  people, 
might  have  been  avoided  if  other  manufactures  than  that  of 
linen  could  have  been  established  there,  so  as  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  all  classes  of  the  population.  But  Irish  manu- 
factures, unluckily,  with  the  single  exception  that  has  been 
mentioned,  are  of  later  date  than  those  of  England,  and,  with- 
out the  shield  of  a  protective  tariff,  have  never  been  ab! 
advance  beyond  a  stage  of  sickly  infancy.  Ireland  has  been 
reserved  as  a  market  for  English  manufactures,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  for  them  in  agricultural  products,  -while  her 
own  children  were  starving.  Her  present  weakness  and  mis- 
ery may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  free  trade  with 
her  over-powerful  neighbor. 

"Invention,"  says  Mr.  Rae,  "is  the  only  power  on  earth 
that  can  be  said  to  create.  It  enters  as  an  essential  element 
into  the  process  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  because 
that  process  is  a  creation,  not  an  acquisition.  It  does  not  ne- 
cessarily enter  into  the  process  of  the  increase  of  individual 
wealth,  because  that  may  be  simply  an  acquisition,  not  a 
ation.  The  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  two  processes  are 
perfectly  similar,  is  incorrect"  Hence,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth  is  the  increase  of  the 
skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment,  and  of  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances, with  which  the  national  labor  is  applied.  Poland  is 
not  so  rich  a  country  as  England,  not  on  account  of  any  defi- 
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•or,  for  a  Polish  or  Russian  serf  probably  works  as 

id  as  many  boors  in  the  day,  as  an  English  artisan ; 

work  to  so  good  purpose.     Hi*  toil,  being 

mere  tillage,  taxes  his  muscle*,  but  not  his  brains. 

v. 

agriculture  double  the  capital  which  he  employed  last  year, 
<  onception  which  most  reaclih  p 

he  n  -   land  wlnrh    h, 

miiiilHT  of  horses,  cattle,  farming  utensils,  fee*, 
and  has  double  the  number  of  bams  and  other  necessary  build* 
ings, 

enlt  vhieh  it  had  a  century  ago,  we  cannot,  of 

course,  conceive  •  farms  are  double  the  extent  they  than 

were;    neither  do  we  conceive  that  its  farmers  have  simply 

number  of  barns  and  other  buildings,  of  cattle, 

.^hs,  harrow^  -ils,  \\hieh  they  than 

We  conceive  a  change  in  tho  mode  in  \\  hi.-h  i-  fields 

are  1  -died:  in  the  form  and  qualities  of  the  stock; 

in  the  eoM-tmetion  of  all  :ii«-  implement*  of  husbandry  ;  in  the 

sue  and  arrangement  of  the  barns  and  other  buildings;  and 

.   through   th.--.-  chanire^,    the    national    agricultural   labor 

produces  at  least  double  the  pr> 

this  change  necessarily  involved  in  our  conception  of  the  pro- 
cess by  \\hieh  nation-*  increase  their  capitals,  and  not  nccessa- 
rily  involved  in  tin-  j-r...  .  -  by  whieh  indr.  i.!u  a  Li  increase  their 
capitals,  that  constitutes  the  diilerence  be 

account  already  given  (Chap- 
:  t  he  necessary  restrictions  upon  the  growth  of  cap- 
arising  from  the  limitations  of   th--  ii.-Id  of  employn. 

i  ml  profits,  the  great 

u  constant  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  society, 
•it:   from   the  dimini-hi-d  \  the  soils  to  whit  h 

.•••lied  successively  to  resort,  and  from  the  consequent  fall 
,  i-  the  progress  of  imp:  matters  not 

her  this  improvement  takes  place  through  the  invention 
new  processes  and  new  machines,  or  the  introduction 
arts  and  manufactures  from  abroad,  the  condition  of  the 
in-  the  oil,  r  of  satisfactory  rewards  to  the  inventors, 

•BsAJavMHfra** 
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and  of  the  latter,  a  temporary  safeguard  of  the  imrodi. 
against  foreign  rivalry  by  a  protective    i;mH'.     il.-re    a-nin   I 
borrow  the  substance  of  an  illustration  from  Mr.  Rae.     We 
are  much  richer  than  our  fathers,  because  we  have  tlm-hiuij- 
machines  where  they  had  only  flails,  power-loom  h<  y 

had  only  hand  looms,  reaping-machines  where  they  had  only 
sickles,  &c.  Now  the  wealth  which  ran  be  accumulated  in 
the  form  of  flails,  hand-looms,  and  sickles,  is  very  lin 
since  no  more  of  any  of  these  implements  can  be  profitably 
manufactured  than  are  wanted  for  specific  and  limited  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  which  can  e\i-t  in  the 
form  of  threshing-machines,  power-looms,  and  reapiiiLr-ma- 
chines,  is  very  considerable;  —  not  unlimited,  it  is  true,  but 
vastly  greater  than  the  capital  formerly  vc-ted  in  the  Simpler 
implements.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  can  be  profit- 
ably directed  towards  promoting  the  progress  of  science  and 
art,  and  favoring  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  which  can 
be  prosecuted  only  by  complex  and  costly  machinery.  Gov- 
ernment efforts  are  needed  for  these  ends,  because,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  inventors  and  pioneers  in  new  enterprises  are  poorly 
compensated  by  the  public. 

"Individuals  as  well  as  nations,"  argues  the  same  author, 
"acquire  wealth  from  other  sources  than  mere  saving  of  i 
nue ;  skill  is  as  necessary,  and  consequently  as  valuable,  a  co- 
operator  with  the  industry  of  both,  as  cither  capital  or  p 
mony ;    and   therefore  the  expenditure  which  either    may   be 
called  on  to  make,  to  attain  the  requisite  skill,  is  very  well  be- 
stowed.    But  though  skill  is  valuable  both  to  nations  and  to 
individuals,  there  are  many  circumstances  that  render  it  more 
so  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.     In  the  first   place,  it  is 
more  durable."     The   skill   of  an   individual   dies  with  him. 
while  that  of  the  community  endures  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion.    "  If  it  be  worth  while  paying  a  considerable  apprcj 
fee  for  the  acquisition  of  an  art  which  can  be  probably  < 
cised  only  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  must  be  better  worth 
while  to  pay  for  one,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  which  may  be  retained  for  hundreds  or  thousand 
years."     Again,  the  future  skilled  labor  of  an  individual  can- 
not be  mortgaged  or  sold,  except  the  laborer  sell  himself  along 
with  it,  —  a  transaction  which  is   not  sanctioned  in  modern 
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*.    "  On  the  contrary,  any  portion  of  the  future  revenue 

i.-.l  !•>   the  skilled  industry  of  a  nation  may  be  sold,  and 

consequently  an  addition  to  the  national  skill  gives  a  proper- 

Idition  to  the  command  of  national 
udden  emergency.     The  produce  of  the 

tain  stands  mortgaged  for  a  sum  which  it  would 
appeared,  a  century  ago,  n 

industry  could  sustain,  because,  a  century  ago,  it  wm» 
po»M  onceive  the  vast  increase  which  has  bean  made  to 

the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment    \\itli  which  it  was  then 

The  considerations  that  have  now  been  presented  tend  to 
show,  that  tin-  tax  imposed  upon  a  community  by  any  protec- 
tive duty  that  falls  short  of  n  prohibition,  is  a  very  light  one, 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  paid  by  the  foreign  producers, 
and  reappears  in  the  additional  price  received  for  exports ;  that 
it  keep*  up  the  rate  of  wages,  and  enlarges  the  field  for  the 
em;  of  capital ;  that  it  prevents  the  business  of  agri- 

rul-  mg  so  overdone  as  to  render  raw  material  the 

.elc  of  export,  and  to  depress  the  price  of  this  so  low 
ugh  the  people  have  a  rude  abundance  of  food  and 
other  mere  necessaries,  they  are  deprived  of  roost  of  the  corn- 
finis  and  elegances  of  lift* ;  that  so  far  as  the  duty  bears  only 
upon  articles  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  the  tax  is  really  paid  by 
nobody,  but  is  a  creation  of  public  revenue  out  of  a  mere  change 
in  i!  'i-  and  tastes  of  the  rich  ;  that  a  protective  system 

is  needed  only  while  the  people  are  going  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  in  manufactures,  and  can  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  skill  and  experience  have  been  obtained,  when 
the  cost  of  the  commodities  will  be  less  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  duty  had  never  been  imposed ;  an«i  -  general 

effect  is  to  stimulate  invention,  to  multiply  the  productive  arts, 
and  to  enlarge  the  sources  of  national  opulence. 

But  on  this  great  question  between  free  trade  and  a  pro- 
tect i  -'so  arguments  relating  only  to  pecuniary  loss 
or  gain  do  not  merit  so  mu<  h  notice  as  the  considerations 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work,  re- 
specting the  devotion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  to 

'  Bart  N~Pn»dplmifP#*mlFti j.  pp.  tl,  U. 
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skilled  or  rude  labor,  and  their  consequent  collection  in  i. 
and  cities,  or  wide  dispersion  ovrr  tin-  face  of  tin-  « on 
Viewed  in  this  light,  I  confess,  the  <pi< --timi  o  In-  one 

«>gress  in  civili/ation  and  the  arts,  or  a  gradual  rc- 
turn,  I  will  not  say  to  barbarism,  but  to  iliat  MT\-  imperfect 
stage  of  civilization  which  eodffcl  in  all  countries  \\here  tin- 
population  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture.  The 
best  leuMativc  policy  is  that  which  will  most  clJectualK 

ip  all  the  natural  adxaniages  of  a  country,  whether  mental 
OF  material.      It  is  as  wasteful,  to  say   the    least,    to   allow 
ehauical   skill   and   inventive  ueniu-  to  remain  unemployed,  as 
it    would  be  to  permit  water-power  to  run   without    tuniiiiir 
mills,  or  mineral  wealth  to  continue  in  the  ore,  or  fores; 
wave  where  cotton  and  grain  might  grow  luxuriantly.      If  the 
rude  labor  of  husbandry  is  to  form  the  principal  employment 
of  the  people,  the   higher  remuneration  of  .-killed  labor  in   the 
arts  must  be  sacrificed  :  and  this  would  be  as  bad  economy  as 
to  turn  our  richest  soils  into  sheep-pastures,  or  to  feed  cattle 
upon  the  finest  wheat     The  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  over 
vast  tracts  of  territory  in  the  isolated  pursuits  of  agricul 
the  great  majority  of  them   being   doomed   to  work   which 
would   not   tax  the  mental  resources  of  a  Russian  serf  or  a 
Feejee-Islander,  must  be   fatal,   not  only  to  the   growth   of 
wealth,  but  to  many  of  the  higher  interests  of  humanity.     The 
hardships  and  privations  of  a   life  in  the  backwoods  an 
ful  drawback  upon  that  bounty  which  confers  as  a  ir< 
homestead  farm  with  a  soil  that  reproduces  the  seed  a  hundred- 
fold.    To  give  full  scope  to  all  the  varieties  of  taste,  genius. 
and  temperament  ;    to  foster  inventive  talent  ;    to  allbrd 
quatc  encouragement  to  all  the  arts,  whether  mechanical,  or 
which  are  usually  distinguished  as  the  fine  arts;  to  con- 

rate  the  people,  or  to  bring  as  large  a  portion  of  them  as 
possible  within   the  sphere  of  the  humani/intr  influences 
larger  means  of  mental  culture  and  social  improvement  which 
can  be  found  only  in  cities  and  large  towns;  —  the-e  are  ob- 
which  deserve  at  least  as  much  attention  as  the  inquiry 
where  we  can  pun  base  calicoes  cheapest,  or  how  great  p« 
niary  sacrifice  must  be  made  before  we  can  manufacture  rail- 
road iron   for  ourselves.     I  see  not  how  these  ends  «-an   he 
obtained  in  a  country  like  ours,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  cursed 
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with  great  advantage*  for  agriculture,  emigration,  and  tbe 

M-grr^itiori    of    ?}„•    jMoj.l,-  from  ru«  }»    OUMT,    Without     tisfOWfs^ 

over  our  manufacturing  industry,  at  leant  for  half  a  center 

•ball  need  this  shield  only  while  we  are  pawing  through  the 
term  luge  and  apprenticeship,  which,  for  a  nation, 

ourse,  is  always  a  protracted  one;  we  shall  need  it,  to 
adopt  Bnrke's  phrase,  only  while  we  are  in  the  gristle,  and 
have  not  yet  hardened  int.>  th«-  )><>n, ,  of  manhood.  When  we 
have  enjoyed,  as  England  has  already  enjoyed,  the  benefit  of 
a  strict  protective  pc>l  a  century,  for  the  purpose  of 

completing  our  education  in  manufactures,  then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  do  ••  inland  at  last  has  done,  —  to  throw  down 

all  barriers,  and  rid  to  compete  with  us  in  the 

application  of  industry  and  skill  to  any  enterprise  designed  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE     DISTRIBUTION    OP    PROPERTY    AS    AFFECTED    BY     THE     LAWS 
Ri:  N    THE    SUCCESSION     TO    TUB    ESTATES   OP    PERSONS 


THE  question  respecting  the  distribution  of  property,  which 

has  (In  cussed  only  in  the  abstract  by  politicians 

and  Political  Economists,  has  now  become  one  of  practical  in- 

terest and  .-•'  the  gravest  importance.     The  sacredness  of  the 

itution  has  been  generally  reoogn  tin-  accumu- 

•  •II  of  \\ralth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  was  indispeaai 

in  or.!-  r  :h:it  the  aggregate  property  of  the  nation  might 

r  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  prevention  of 

endless  disputes,  the  enconrageni'  dustry  and  enterprise, 

and  the  promotion  of  all  the  higher  interests  of  society,  was  a 

A-  were  bold  enough  to  cl-  ic  inheritor  of  an 

estate  usually  claims  it  even  as  a  natural  right;   be  seldom 

thinks  of  defending  his  possession  of  it  merely  on  the  ground 
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of  general  expediency.     He  holds  that  he  is  indebted  for  ii.  not 
to  government,  or  legislation,  or  the  general  consent    of   the 
but  to  those  general  principles  of  morality  and 
natural  law  which  protect  his  person  and  insure  him  the 
n-e  of  his  faculties  and  hi-  time.     Consequently,  he  in\. 

the    aid    of  the  law.   the   assistance  of  society,  whenever    I 
molested   in   the  enjoyment   of  his  property.     His  doctrin- 
that  government  did  not  give  it  to  him,  but  that  govern m«  i 
bound  to  take  good  care  that  he  be  not  unjustly  deprived  of  it. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all   \nh>r\t>,l  property 
is  actually  enjoyed  by  the  gift  of  law  and  the  COHM -m  of  soci- 
ety.     A    natural    riijht    is    not    limited    by    the    hoimdaries    of 
states;  yet  a  second  son  in  France  claims  an  e<jual  share  of 
his  parent's  real  estate,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  that  the  eldest  son  in  England  claims  the  whole.     An 
American  is  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  whole  property  by  will, 
according  to  his  own  judgment  or  caprice ;  he  may  endow  a 
college  or  a  cat  with  it,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
his  natural  heirs.     But  this  posthumous   privilege,  this  post- 
mortem enjoyment  of  wealth,  is  strictly  limited  in  Fram-e  .  if  a 
testator  has  one  child,  he  can  dispose  of  but  half  of  his  prop- 
erty;  if  he  has  two  children,  only  a  third,  and  if  three,  only  a 
fourth,  of  his  estate  is  subject  to  his  own  will.     The  rcspc. 
shares  of  the  sons  and  daughters  are  accurately  determined. 
and  a  man  cannot,  even  by  gift  during  his  lifetime,  do  any- 
thing to  contravene  the  effect  of  this  law.     Now,  as  most  of 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  in  the  course  of  a  single  genera- 
must,  descend  by  inheritance  or  bequest,  and  as  this  descent  is 
regulated  by  legislation,  it  follow.-  that   inherited 
property  is  the  creature  of  law;  its  distribution  is  cil'ected  by 
government,  or  by  the  general  consent  of  society,  and  is 
ulated  by   considerations   of    expediency    alone.      It   sound- 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  same  authority  which  in  Fin- 
land  upholds   the   right  of  primogeniture,   and   in    Scotland 
gives  the  privilege  of  perpetual  entail,  and  in  France  deprives 
a  testator  of  the  power  of  LfivinLr  away  more  than  a  small 
tinn  of  his  property  by  will,  might,  with  > slice,  decree 

that  a  man's  whole  estate  on  his  decease  should  escheat  to  1 1n- 
state, or  come  under  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  to  be  ap- 
plied equally  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation.  The  legisla- 
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and  joint  h«-«r-  of  all  property  which  is  vacated  bydcati 
because  it  t>clievesth  ---t  «»f  the  whole 

peop  estate  should  be  ind-  n1-  d  only   l.y  the  eliildn  n 

>odccea0c<l,  or  should  dc*ccn<!  •••  thmUl.^t  noo. 

which»i  -fivechildre..  r  thr 

i*  Mircly  competent  to  d«-pri\e  the  -i\ili 

al*<>  inheritance;    if  it  leaven  but  <mr  fourth  of  th<- 

entate  to  the  caprice  of  the  testator,  it  may  destroy  the  cfTicacy 

it  101110  comuderationji  of  justice  and  natural 
•  general  aut!  liie  prop- 

erty which  a  man  does  not  inlnrit,  hut  :K  tually  create*  by 

iiK  lustry,  seems  to  be  his  own  by  a  higher  :m<l  f-ngrr 

ran  cont-  m>  mir 

to  say,  that  his  power  ov«  <i:tl>lo  article 

thus  produced   l.y  him  shall  cease  at  his  death  ;  :,,r  tin 
sup<  title  consists  in  the  fact  that  he,  the  pnssgusor 

u*  property,  was  also  its  creator,  and  one  v 

r*t  owner  cannot  urge  this  plea ;  to  defend  the  ab- 
solute right  of  the  heir,  would  l><-  .  that  a  right  by 

ice  is  equal  to  one  by  creation,  and  thus  to  destroy 
original   ehtim  <»f  Miperinriiy  of  title.      Absolute  ownership, 
however  sacr  necessarily  t  mm  nates  at  the  death 

dual;  so.  I  him  of  nothing  that  i> 

own,  when  r  r. -fuses  him  testamentary  power,  because  nothing 
•iig*  to  earth  can  be  enjoyed  beyond  the  grave,  and  he 
has  nothing  can  be  d  '>f  nothing. 

Again,  the  rightful  the  legislature  over  the  de- 

scent of  property  is  li  trusts  and  expectations  that 

have  been  created  by  immemorial  usage  and  the  pr< 

ML'  itate  «•:'  the  ••  conduct,  the  hopes,  the  nil* 

,  are  regt  ,  the  customs  of  the  country,  by 

of  prescription,  and  by  long  otal»h>hcd 
10  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  of  prop 
n  their  character  ire  classed  with  the 

*  of  the  con-  like  those  which  detcm 

the  :  the  executive  government,  whether  it  shall  I* 

publ  rehical;  and,  excepdag iosigi 

eant  changes  of  forms  and  details,  they  are  never  altered 
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on  grand  emergencies,  or  after  a  stormy  revolution.      | 
of  fortune  adapts  the  education  of  his  children  to  their  presumed 
future  enjoyment  of  his  large  estates;  and  alth<  own 

absolute  right  to  his  lands  and  goods  certainly  1«  rminatos  at 
his  death,  these  children  sutler  flagrant  wrong,  if  their  li. 
expectation-  are  deceived,  and  they  are  compelled   to  adopt 
a  course  of  life  for  which  they  were  not  trained.     S 
under  an  implied  contract   with  all  who  are  members  of  It,  not 
to  make  sudden  or  wanton  changes  in  its  own  fnndam 
statutes,   on   whose  presumed  inviolability  great  hopes   have 
been  cherished,  and  plans  devised  the  execution  of  which  was 
to  extend  through  future  generations.     Thus,   if  the  I'Vnch 
law  of  descent  were  suddenly  introduced  into  this  country,  a 
great  outcry  would  be  raised,  not   merely  against  the  policy, 
but  the  justice,  of  the  measure;  though  no  one  thinks  of  im- 
pugning the  law,  as  it  actually  existfl  in  France,  on  any  high» T 
ground  than  that  of  expediency.     The  right   of  regulating  the 
descent  of  property  by  will,  of  rewarding  a  favorite  child,  and 
disinheriting  a  stubborn  or  vicious  one,  has  come  to  be  con.-id- 
ered  here  as  a  necessary  incident  of  ownership;  it  would  he 
urged,  that  the  government  might  as  well  rob  a  man  directly 
of  his  wealth,  as  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  giving  it  a 
as  he  sees  fit,  whether  the  gift  is  to  take  effect  during  his  1  i  f<  •- 
time  or  after  his  decease.     Yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than 
that  a  man  necessarily  abandons  his  earthly  property  at  tin- 
grave;  and  if  any  wrong  is  done  in  the  distribution  of  it.  that 
wrong  is  not  suffered  by  the  deceased,  who  is  beyond  ihc 
sphere  of  injury  from  his  fellow-man,  but  by  those  whom  he 
leaves  behind.     If  his  nearest  of  kin  have  any  absolute  right  to 
it,  beyond  the  limits  of  prescription  and  positive  statute,   in 
preference  to  all  other  persons  in  the  community,  and  to  the 
community  itself,  we  have  yet  to  learn  on  what  foundation 
this  right  in  based,  and  by  what  civilized  nation,  or  in   what 
code  of  laws,  it  has  ever,  to  the  full  extent,  been  recoi/ni/rd. 
There  is  an  implied  contract  between  society  and  the  individ- 
ual, that  he  shall  be  protected  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
his  earnings,  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  so  long  as  he  is  - 
of  enjoying  them ;  when  that  capacity  ceases,  the  contract  is 
dissolved,  the  obligations  of  society  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
\  hat   is  left  behind  without  a  natural  owner  comes  into  the 
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from  a  regard  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  Bomber. 
These  consideration*  are  appUcable  to  oil  inherited  property, 

ii<  r  ml  ..r  (icrsonal  ;  o  most  conclusive  in  the 

•    ;       \\ 

respecting  the  mnni»  :.i'-h  t« -mti.ry  was  first  par* 

celled  out  and  appropria  mive  use,  or  whether  the 

origi:  ice  by  express  compact,  or  by  »i 

sufferance  which  gradually  became  prescr  ^ht,  there  is 

•-•1  in  oommoa  •  •  all  men, 

and  the  appropriation  <»i  it  1>\  individuals  is  now  udn 
be  equitable  only  because  it  is  believed  to  be  expedient    The 
earth  was  gi\«t.  to  !..-  ihr  I,  ,.  and  to  provide  for  the 

subsistence,  of  all  m<  n,  and  it  was  at  first  enjoyed  in  common, 
ocean  and  the  air  are  so  used  even  now ;  the  former  is 
i  highwu \  -us,  because  its  vast  extent  affords 

he  right  of  navigating  straits,  narrow  seas, 
:tn«l  ml. -i-  into  the  land,  is  sometime*  lit  idrr  the  pre- 

-»•.' TII  i  :.•!,:  must  have  the  entire  control  of  them 
'•vent  iin.TtVrence  and  di-putes,  or  to  provide  for 
its  own  soft  -  repay  itself  for  <  uenta  requir* 

order  to  make  the  navigir  hem  aafc  for  all.     These  are 

reasons  of  mutual  convenience;  y  similar  reasons 

are  alleged  to  justify  th*  <  md  the  appropn 

iiidividnid  <>•,'.!.  it  appropria-  it  in  the 

first  instance  was  certainly  a  usurpati  must  have  taken 

placi-  \vit)ii>ut  the  consent,  an  -lie  knowledge, of 

the  vast  those  who,  up  to  that  period,  had  enjoyed 

it  in  common,  <•  -i'  whom  had  consequently  as  good  a 

'•d  it  in.     I  Id  be  proved 

•hi-  divi-ion  did  not  promote  the  general  welfare,  or  that 
it  produced  on  the  \v  :••  harm  than  good,  every  person 

itherashiu  privilege  of  ruin 

11:  th«-  \\hol'  n  common  with  others,  as  his  natural 

i»irthrii;ht.     I  i  portion  of  the  land  is  always  given  up 

for  general  use  as  a  highway,  because  it  is  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage that  all  should  have  the  privilege  of  passing  ov 

farms  contiguous  to  the  highway  could  not  equitably  be 
held  as  private  property,  except  from  a  similar  regard  to  the 
non  interest. 

42 ' 
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Two  rations,  1  must  be  admitted  to  modify 

th<   inferences  which  might  otherwise  be  dra\\  n  from  thi>  state- 
ment.    The   lir.-'  L'i\rn   'm    the  language  of  Mr.  Mill. 
•  If  t  In-  land  derived  its  productive  power  wholly  from  nature," 
he  >ay>.   "and  not    at    all  from    indu-try,  or   if  there   were  any 
means  of  discriminating   \\hal    is   derived  from   each 
not  only  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  tlie  IK  i- 
injustice,  to  let  the  ijifi  of  nature  be  engrossed  by  a  few/'    Dm 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  "  though  land  is  not  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry, most  of  its  valuable  qualities  are  so.     Labor  is  not  on  Is 
requisite  for  using,  but  almost  equally  BO  for  fa-hionin^.  the 
instrument.     Considerable  labor  is  often  required  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation.      In  many  cases, 
even  when  cleared,  its  productiveness  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
labor  and  art.     The  Bedford  Level  produced  little  or  nothing 
until  artificially  drained.     The  bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the  same 
thing  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little  besides  fuel.     On 
the  barrenest  soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  the   material   of 
the  Goodwin  Sanpls,  the  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  1 
so  fertilized  by  industry,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  Europe.     Cultivation  also  requires  buildings  and 
fences,  which  are  wholly  the  produce  of  labor.     The  fruits  of 
this  industry  cannot  be  reaped  in  a  short  period.     The  labor 
and  outlay  are  immediate,  the  benefit  is  spread  over  many 
years,  perhaps  over  all  future  time.     A  holder  will  not  incur 
this  labor  and  outlay,  when  his  successors,  and  not  him 
will  be  benefited  by  it.     If  he  undertakes  such  improve m 
he  must  have  a  long   period  before  him  in  which  to  profit  by 
them:  and  he  cannot  continue  always  to  have  a  long  period 
before  him,  unless  his  tenure  is  perpetual." 

Again,  land  usually  does  not  long  continue  in  the  pos^-non 
of  the  person,  or  even  of  the  natural  heirs  of  the  per 
first  appropriated  it,  or  took  it  out  of  the  common  stock.     He 
sells  it  to  another,  who  pays  a  price  for  it  out  of  the  account- 
lated  fruits  of  his  previous  industry,  these  fruits  being  his  < 
property  by  the  highest  title  under  which  property  is  ever  held. 
Society  cannot  reclaim  the  land,  then,  without  stripping  the 
present  owners  of  their  rights,  which  they  have  acquired  in  tin- 
niest unexceptionable  manner.     Whatever  claim   the  commu- 
nity may  have,  is  good  only  against  him  who  first  wrongly 
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appropriated  what  wa«  not  hU  own,  and  not  against  one  who 

possesses  nothing  that  ha  has  not  fairly  paid  for  « • 
proceed*  of  hit  previous  industry  and  fn 
vested  his  wealth  in  a  purchase  of  land  und-  r  the  tacit  sanc- 
tion -Mil-    pobtte,  win  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  mriev. 
consequences  of  their  previous  neglect  without  gross  injustice. 
Lin  ^reasoning  is  needed  to  hcory  of  the  Com- 

mnmM>,  \\li-.  propose  an  eqn  f  goods  as  a  remedy 

iftirly  all  tl..-  <  \iN  with  which  society  is  afflicted.  They 
are  not  a  war 

tremes  of  opulence  and  povrr  •  hope  of  rising  to  the  one 

and  the  fear  of  fa  Him;  into  tin-  other.  —  is  the  constant  stimu- 
lus which  keeps  up  that  energy  an  t y  of  the  human  race, 
through  u  hi.-h  :,i,,n,-  these  goods  are  created.  Make  men  se- 
of  a  provision  for  all  their  wants,  take  away  from  them 
all  objects  oi  M,  destroy  both  anxiety  and  emulation, — 
and  these  are  the  certain  results  of  an  enforced  equality  of 
property  and  condition,  —  and  after  a  few  yean,  even  if  there 
remained  anything  to  be  divided  among  them,  (which  then 
would  not,  for  their  wastefulness  under  such  circumstances 
would  equal  their  indolence,)  they  would  become  useless  and 
discontented  drones,  devoured  by  rnnni,  or  eager  for  wrangling 
and  fighting  with  each  other,  as  the  only  means  of  relieving 

But  the  theorists  tell  us,  th  necessity  of  laboring  for 

the  good  of  the  community  would  be  a  motive  to  action,  which 
would  Mipply  the  place  of  the  necessity  which  every  person 
now  feels  of  lab<>  i.imself.  We  answer,  that  the  com- 

mon adage,  "  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  i» 
enough  to  show  the  folly  of  this  supposition,  which  implies 
great  ignorance  of  the  dispositions  of  mankind.  The  com- 
monest observation  proves,  that,  to  make  a  man  industrious, 
you  must  show  him  tha  Mis  industry  will  be 

ly  his  own;  if  be  is  to  share  them  equally  with  a  thou- 
sand others,  who  have  not  shared  the  particular  effort  which 
produced  *  will  throw  aside  hi  *  of  labor  in 

disgust,  or  n -liiujui-h  them  on  the  first  approach  of  weariness. 
\erti on  must  be  immediate,  or  it  will  not  be 
if  you  prove  to  him  by  a 
onstration,  that  his  individual  welfare  is  inseparably  eon- 
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'  (1  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.     M«  n  do 
not  act  from  such  far-sighted  calculation  as  tin  ,,,.k 

first  to  their  own  interests  at  the  present  moment     Practic 
each  one  will  argue  thus:  '  I  am  but  a  unit  in  a  vast   multi- 
tude, and  the  effect  which  my  idleness  or  industry  at  this  time 
will  have  on  the  general  welfare,  will  be  a  quantity  too  small 
to  be  appreciated;  and  little  as  the  general  stock  will  1  .(dimin- 
ished by  my  refusal  to  work,  my  personal  share  of  that  dimi- 
nution or  loss,  being  the  quotient  after  another  division  am 
the  whole  multitude,  will  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  dc- 
gree,  an  atom  that  I  cannot  distinguish,  — while  the  <lli> 
overcome  my  present  unwillingness  to  labor  will  be  consider- 
able.    I  will  remain  idle,  then.'     This  is  very  selfish  and  short- 
sighted reasoning,  it  is  true;  but  it  needs  very  little  kno\\  led^e 
of  human  nature  to  convince  one,  that  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  reason,  and  very  little  calcula- 
tion of  consequences  to  see  what  would  be  the  result. 
member  of  the  community  should  thus  think  and  act, 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  told  that  men  must  be  educated,  and 
taught  to  act  with  more  foresight  and  less  selfishness,  and  1mm 
considerations  of  duty  and  benevolence,  instead  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing the  impulses  of  the  moment  Certainly,  let  them  he 
educated,  and  their  moral  condition  be  improved,  by  all  m« 
when  they  have  become  universally  intelligent,  philanthropic, 
and  industrious,  and  are  no  longer  actuated  by  selfish  mot ' 
property  may  well  be  abolished,  and  society  may  exist  under 
any  form,  for  the  social  state  cannot  then  fail  to  be  a  happy 
one,  however  constituted.  Meanwhile,  as  this  work  of  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  whole  race  will  probably  be  a  slow  and 
tedious  one,  and  as  the  new  institutions  will  not  be  practicable 
till  it  is  completed,  it  might  be  well  to  commence  with  the  op- 
ulent classes  alone,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  numl><  r.  and 
who.  when  converted  and  made  purely  benevolent  and  unself- 
ish, will  need  no  persuasion,  no  hew  framework  of  so< 
induce  them  to  share  their  goods  equally  with  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren.  Human  nature,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  ii  is 
evident,  is  not  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  your  n<  \\ 
institutions;  any  such  improvement  in  it  as  might  render  it  fit 
for  their  support,  would  take  away  the  necessity  of  making 
any  change. 
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general  advantages  of  the  ii  n  of  property  arc* 

RO  obvious,  may  be  Raid  to  - 

tank  in.  I  relapse  into  barbarism,  —  nay, 

the  condition  of  tin-  wild  tx»ujit.«;  for  even  a  Ravages 

cannot  live  togrf  usive  ownership  •  rode 

t  ions.     No  one  would  su 

.-•  l.i'.or  of  tilling  the  gr  cause  others  would  have 

an  equal  right  with  him  r,.  reap  <*Rt     No  man  would 

even  erect  a  hut,  if  I 

as  soon  aa  it  was  completed.     I'M,  i.  n.,-  and  frugality  would 

"*sible  virtue  :<>r  the  future  would  be 

made,  if  tho-r  who  wasted  and  v  «TC  allowed  to  enjoy 

•  •  who  saved  it     No  society  could 

be  organ  r  tin*  only  bond  of  association  is  the  posses* 

sion  of  certain  property  and   rights  from  the  «•; 

It  those  who  on-  ubers  of  the  society  are  excluded. 

crsal  want  would  1  raal  war,  and  that  condi- 

of  mankind  wl.  >es  imagined  as  the  inevitable  re- 

-nl:  Q|  the  evil  j  of  human  natuiv,  when  not  checked 

by  despo'  uld  bo  «  irful  rra1 

>  guard  against  theac  trcmrndous  cvih,  the  sacredneas  of 

property  is  recognized,  govcmin<-nt  is  instituted  for  its  protec- 

.  and  laws  are  made  a«e,  to  regulate 

Ifl  for  tin-  di-trihtr 

s  producer  or  -r  !•  r.  -  ..•  dbposal  of  his 

Ivors.     Tii*-  ru!.-  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  last  case 

-e  who  are  nearest  of  kin  to  the 

deceased,  though  in  proportions,  according  to  the 

•  •y  of  tin-  law  in  <I  onntrics.     A   man's 

near  ions  are  commonly  said  to  be  his  natural  heirs. 

because  they  have  any  natural  or  indefeasibl*  >  his  es- 

tates, but  because  they  arc  nearest  to  his  affections,  and,  if  his 
will  \\vn«  to  be  consulted,  they  would  generally  succeed  to  the 
own  The  strongest  natural  claim  to  property  thus  left 

vacant  is  sur<  of  the  community  at  lar^ 

be  land,  it  originally  belonged,  and  under  whose  protection  and 
vhosc  aid,  \vh<  th<  r  it  be  real  or  personal,  it  was  accumu- 
i-laim.  in  universally  admitted,  as  they 

assume  the  power  of  giving  the  property  away  by  designating 
the  persons  who  shall  inherit  it,  and  t  he  proportions  which  they 
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shall  respectively  hold.     And   there  is  no  doubt  that   KM 
acts  wisely  in  consulting  tin-  wishes  of  the  original  propri. 
by  limiting  the  succession  to  his  own    family  or  hi 
connections.     Industry  and    < <  onomy  are  thus   promot. -d,  as 
every  one  is  encouraged  to  labor  and  to  save  up  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  since  tho-e  who  are  dearest  to  him  are  to  have  tin- 
benefit  of  his  accumulations.      If  he  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
his  estate,  if  society  at  large,  or  individuals  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  him.  »  be  his  heirs,  his  exertions  would  he 

limited  to  the  attainment  of  a  fortune  hardy  sullieient  to  sup- 
ply his  own  wants.  He  would  spend  both  income  and  princi- 
pal, and  be  reckless  of  the  future,  so  that  he  had  enough  left 
for  the  necessities  of  his  own  de. -lining  years.  Family 
also,  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  a  law  giving  the  in- 
heritance to  strangers ;  children  would  have  less  in  rev- 
erence their  parents,  who  could  not  labor  to  promote  the 
fare  of  their  offspring,  except  for  the  brief  remaining  period  of 
their  own  existence;  and  as  the  admirable  constitution  of  our 
moral  nature  is  such,  that  we  always  love  those  most  upon 
whom  we  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits,  parental  affec- 
tion under  these  circumstances  would  be  very  sensihly  dimin- 
ished. Besides,  such  a  law  could  be  executed  only 
imperfectly.  Invention,  stimulated  by  affection,  would  be 
constantly  on  the  rack  to  evade  it,  by  fraudulent  transfers  and 
sales  effected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  owners;  and  the 
attempt  to  prevent  such  practices  would  lead  to  intolerable  in- 
quisition into  private  and  domestic  concerns,  and  to  endless 
litigation. 

It  is  from  the  wisest  reasons,  therefore,  from  the  most  judi- 
cious regard  to  the  general  welfare,  that  the  law  gives  the 
property  of  a  person  deceased  intestate  to  the  nearest  of  kin. 
Still,  there  is  room  for  a  wide  discretion  in  determining  the 
principles  on  which  the  estate  shall  be  divided  among  those 
who  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  the  first  pro- 
prietor. Shall  any  regard  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ceased  in  this  respect?  Shah1  ah1  share  alike  ?  Or  what  j 

ce  shall  be  shown  to  the  sons  over  the  daughters,  or  to  the 
first-born  over  his  brothers  and  sisters  ?     These  are  grave  (j 

-,  and  on  the  answers  to  them,  more,  we  had  almost  said. 
than  on  all  other  causes  united,  the  form  of  government  and 
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the  u.-ii  IP-  .  :   -he  people,  the  whole  political  and  social  frame* 
k  of  MX  .-very  country,   i  depend. 

have  not,  till  <>t*  late  yean,  been  much  diioussed  either  by  leg- 
islators  or  poiitioai  economists.    "  I  am  Mirpn.»«-d,"  »ays  M. 
De  Tocqucvill, ,    -  that  ancient  and  modi-rii  jurut*  have 
attributed  a  greir  i  ..;  inheritance.     It 

they  belong  to  civil  affaire ;  but  they  bught,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  all  political  institution- ; 
\\  inl.-  political  laws  are  only  the  symbols  of  a  nation's  o 

••«e  which  determine  the  descent  of  property  exercise 
an  «  ;i:iry  inilunit •••  over  its  social  state.    They  operate 

1  certain  manner.       M  in    i     , 
means  a  kind  of  preternatural  power  over  the  destiny  of  mi- 

M.     When  the  legislator  has  established  the 
laws  of  succession,  he  may  rest  from  hi-  labors.     The  machine 

is   a    -elf-aetini;  MIL-,  ami  \\li.-n  on,-.-  pur  m  BOHOO,  «'    Vjfll    :i-I- 

vancc  steadily,  as  of  its  own  accord,  towards  the  previously 
appointed  «-.  ustrd   in  one  nianm -r,  it   i. rings  together, 

rates,  and  heaps  up  property  first,  and  power  after- 
wards, in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  it  causes  an  aristocracy,  so  to 
speak,  to  spring  out   of  tin-   Around.     Adjusted  on  different 
urned  another  way,  its  action  is  still  more  rap- 
•\v  breaks  up,  pulverizes,  and  disseminates  wealth  and 
power.     It  crushes  or  shatters  every  obstacle  that  is  found  in 
its  path ;  it  rises  and  fulls  upon  the  ground  with  repeated  blows, 
till  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  seen  but  an  impalpable 
and  moving  dust  on  win  cracy  is  seated." 

Inn.;  1><  tW<>  De  Too  ni  address  delivered  at 

i  1820,  Mr.  \\Y lister  said  uiUican  form  of 

government  rests,  not  more  on  political  constitutions,  than  on 

those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  transmission  of 

.     Governments  like  ours  could  not  have  been  roain- 

•d  where  property  was  holden  according  to  the  principles 

md,  could  the  feudal 

on  possibly  exist  with  us.    Our  New  England 

brought  hither  no  great  capitals  from  Europe;  they 

themselves,  cither  from  their   original  condition,  or  from  the 

.  of  their  common  interest,  nearly  on  a  general  level  in 

respect  to  property.    Their  situation  demanded  a  parcelling  out 
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and  division  of  the  lands ;  and  it  ma\  !><•  fairly  said,  ilia;  this 
necessary  act  fixed  the  future  frame  an.!  form  of  then-  govern- 
HIT!.  character  of  their  polii i«al  in.-tit  minus  was  d< 

mined    i  imdamental   laws   respecting   property.     'Tin 

laws  rendered  estates  divisible  among  sons  and  dan-l 
The  right  of  primogeniture,  at  iir.-i  limited  and  curtailed,  was 
afterwards  aboli.-h.  ,1.  The  property  was  all  freehold.  The 
entailment  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  ilic  other  procesaet  f«>r 
and  tyiiiij  up  inheritance.-,  were  not  applicable  tn  the 
condition  of  society,  and  seldom  made  use  of.  On  the  COO- 
trary,  alienation  of  the  land  was  every  way  faeilii;  u  to 

the    subjecting   of   it  of  debt.       The    e-tablish- 

ment  of  public  registries  and    tin-    .simplicity   of  our   form 
conveyance,  have  greatly  facilitated  t lie  change  of  real  «• 
from  one  proprietor  io  another.     The  consequence  of  all  these 
causes  has  been,  a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  jjr 
equality  of  condition  :  the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a  popu- 
lar government. 

"  A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdi 
ion  of  property  on  government  is  now  making  in  Franee. 
The  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  property  in  that  coun- 
try now  divides  it,  real  and  personal,  among  all  the  children 
equally,  both  sons  and  daughters;  and  there  j  .  also,  a 
great  restraint  on  the  power  of  making  dispositions  of  prop- 
erty by  wilL  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  effect  of  this 
might  probably  be,  in  time,  to  break  up  the  soil  into  such 
small  subdivisions,  that  the  proprietors  would  be  too  poor  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  executive  power.  I  think  far  oth- 
erwise. What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth  will  be  more  than 
gained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sympathy  of  senti- 
I  would,  presumptuously  perhaps,  ha/ard  a  conjecture. 
that  if  the  government  do  not  change  the  law,  the  law.  in  half 
a  century,  will  change  the  government;  and  this  change  will 
not  be  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  some  Euroj 
writers  have  supposed,  but  against  it." ' 

In  just  ten  years,  this  remarkable  prediction  was  fulfilled 
by  the  revolution  of  1830  ;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  more. 
by  the  still  more  democratic  revolution  of  1848. 

•  Webster's  Work,  Vol.  I.  pp.  35  -  37.    I  have  condensed  the  extract 
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remes  of  opulence  and  destitution  should  ad* 
.  a  few  revelling  in  tin-  .-MJ.  ••,:••••.•  ,  •  immense  for- 
tune*, while  inillioiui  ar»»  n  arc  suffering  fr  \vmnt 
til  the  comfort*,  and  even  <>f  tin-  nnressarifs,  of  life,  is  the 
great  reproach  of  mod. -r                     n,     Mm  h  i\e  m-.jiiif-^rd 
only  because  they  believed  it  to  be  irreparable. 
remov.                              >f  property  wms  sup- 
pow-.l  t.»  thre-iti-ii  tin-  -e,              -he  institution  iturlf,  and  thus 
to  1,-  i.l  iniinedia'.-K  to  tin-  <ii««.              f  society  and  govern* 

of  all  thr  hijjhrr  iritifnto  of 

him  ly.      Th*-  -ulij,-,-!   would  u«»t  In-nr  TO  be  tampered 

i  :  tin*  M  IJM.FI  tlii*  |Miint  in  fa- 

i  th«-  r\  To  excite  tln-ir  fears,  to  shake  their 

oont  itntion  as  it  exists,  b 

"•:ik  the  -prim:- •  »rise  at  once, 

;inse  nen 

i   the  laws  affr,  distrib- 

wealth,  therefore,  are  seldom  proposed,  except  in  the  oomsff  of 
some  gr-  -i.  \\hen  the  fotindatioos  of  sod- 

ire  l>roken  up.  and  the  \\hole  fal>rie  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
basis,  and  erected  anew. 

Sii.M-  n  (  honges,  then,  ore  out  of  the  question;  they  would 
.    enhance,   or  render  universal.  !•»  \vhieh  we  seek  to 

:il\  iiKpiiry  is,  whether  causes  may  not  be  set 

\vhieh  will  t.  nt  inre>i-til)ly  to  the  eqaaliza- 

of  wealth,  v  r  the  present 

v,  or  injuring  any  Tested  rights,  or  lessen- 

ij.preci:! 

If  the  diil'u-  .  the  di  estates,  and  the  coo* 

seqn  i  to  e, ju-ilit y  of  condition,  when  thus  grado- 

A  ith  resistless  force  upon  the  in* 
of  the  state,  and  change  the  nu  the  governn. 

we  need  :«»n-  the  n-snlt.      In  these  modern  days,  pol it i- 

> words  property,  as  in  former  ages  it 

was  always  united  with  military  streu  aches  are  but  an- 

name   foe  |X)Wer,  either  in  a  n-pnl>lu\  a  monarchy,  or  a 
despotism;  :\  ••  possession  of  them,  when  fairly  earned, 

usually  coupled  with  sobriety,  prudence,  ju- 
ry, and  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  with  n  distrust  of  inno- 
vation and  a  love  of  order,  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  the 
43 
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command  or  the  leading  influence  in  the  state.  A  due  regard 
for  equality  of  rights,  thru,  only  requires  that  wealth  should  be 
open  to  the  attainment  of  all,  that  it  should  i  made  in- 

alienable or  indivisible  by  its  present  holder,  never  be  l.xKrd 
up  by  legal  proceedings  which  bind  future  generations,  but  In- 
left  to  circulate  air,  and  to  lind  its  natural  level,  as 
water  does,  by  diffusion  in  broad  seas  and  oceans.  The  a< -qui- 

>n  of  it  will  thus  be  a  natural  test  of  character,  ability,  and 
intelligence,  and  political  power  can  nowhere  be  more  safely 
lodged  than  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors.     In  a  country  where 
no  one  is  poor  except  by  his  own  fault,  where  misery  i-  n 
necessarily  inherited  by  one  class  as  immense  wealth  is  by  an- 
other, where  pauperism  never  exists  except  as  a  consequence 
of  folly,  indolence,  or  crime,  the  holders  of  property  may  ju 
claim  the  exclusive  control  of  the  state.     They  will  not   need 
to  have  this  power  expressly  given  to  them  by  laws  and  con- 
stitutions; it  will  naturally  and  inevitably  fall  into  their  p«>~- 

ion, —  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  they  shall  deem  neces 
for  their  own  security  and  happiness. 

Admitting  these  general  principles,  then,  that  property  ouirht 
to  be  made  inviolable,  that  it  should  descend  only  to  t lie  fam- 
ily or  kindred  of  the  deceased,  and  be  distributed  amon^  them 
from  a  regard,  not  to  their  private  interests,  but  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community,  (though  these  two  ends  in  the  lon<_r 
run  will  be  identical,)  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  po]j, 
the  different  laws  by  which,  in  different  countries,  this  distribu- 
tion is  effected.     We  take  it  for  granted,  that  great  inequality 
of  wealth  in  any  country  is  a  great  national  evil,  to  be  avoided 
or  lessened  by  the  use  of  all  just  means  which  are  consii- 
with  the  security  of  property  itself.     If  such  inequality  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  or  increase,  except  from  inevitable  nece.- 
the  conduct  of  the  legislators  who  foster  or  permit  it  becomes 
eriminal  in  the  extreme;  upon  their  heads  are  justly  ch:i 
able  the  privation  and  wretchedness, the  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation,  the  famines  and  plagues,  which   it  brings  upon 
millions  of  their  fellow-beings. 

The  only  systems  of  law  regulating  the  succession  to  prop- 
erty which  need  lure  be  considered  are  those  which  obtain 
spectivcly  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in   Fra: 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  these  three  counn 
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may  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  effects  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 

toms  an«i  tions  which  are  encouraged  or  created  by 

which  they  are  necessarily  connected    The 

\  of  the  law  is  sure  to  direct  the  inclinations  and 

f  the  people,  so  that  the  law  ,  chargeable  with 

joins,  not  of  what  it 
permits,  exemplifies,  and  fosters. 

Tim  /land,  the  n-ht  of  primogeniture  applies  only 

10  real  proper  •(.•states;  but  the  effect  of  the 

and  sat  uduce  even  those  who 

\vilhi  to  devise  the  larger  share  of  all  the  property,  and  very 
often  the  whole  «.f  the  real  estate,  to  the  oldest  son.  Entails 
are  allowed  during  the  lifetime  of  any  number  of  persons  actu- 
ally iu  •  1  till  tin-  first  unborn  heir  shall  be  twenty-one 
years  old;*  and  further,  am  entail  may  grant  leases 
h  \\ill  be  good  against  the  future  owners  of  the  estate  for 
three  lives.  Numerous  other  impediments  are  created  to  the 
sale  or  d  al  estates,  and  the  people  are  thus  encour- 
aged to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  law  by  settlements,  trust 

proce^e^,    and    other    le-al  de\  ice-  ;    MI  that,  at    an\    OM    HBM, 

real  property  of  the   kingdom   is  as  sal  up  and 

guarded  against  the  extravagance  or  \vilfulne.*  of  the  actual 
possessor,  as  if  perpetual  entail  were  permitted  there,  as  it  was 
till  recently  in  Scotland.     It  is  estimated,  that  more  than  one 
real  estate  in  the  latter  country  was  thus  pro- 
tect' Against  division  or  alienation  from  particular 
nice,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  law  requires 
larger  portion  of  the  property  to  be  distributed  equally,  the 
•  -ee  in  the  ]  .  and  very  seldom  ex- 
increasing  the  share  of  a  favorite  child  by 
small  portion  \\hich  they  are  allowed  to  give  according  to 
their  d\vn  jud^n>                     :  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Paris 
•  than  one  person  out  of  seven  makes  a  will  at 
f  these  testators  gives  the  icscrved 
ic  of  his  legal  heirs,  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  of 

\n  Kntfuh  gentleman-  aiyt  MeCnOoefc,  •  may  entail  an etfsM on  any 
or  series  of  beta,  daring  the  lonfort  UfcoT< 

in  the  deed,  and  alive  when  it  was  made,  and  till  twenty-one  yean  i 
of  the  last  sunriring  nominee.  It  to  immaterial  whether  the  partial 
new  be  parties  on  whom  the  estate  may  or  may  not  derolre  " 
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part*  into  which  the  otate  is  divided,  the  others  prefcmn: 

bestow  it  up.  IgVB.      In  both  countries,  then, the  COD 

of  the  people  carries  out  tin-  general  policy  of  thr  1 

or  preventing  tin-  distribution  of  property,  Justus  tip 

tore   de;rrmine>   in    tho>c  coses  whic  :  iled    by    thr   law 

alone,  without  regard  to  tin-  \\ishcs  of  the  owi. 

in  America,  the  law  lakes  the  middle  course  be; 
the  Kuj;li>li  and  the  French  policy.     The  custom  of  gavelkind 
is  the  rule,  unequal  diMribntion  is  the  exception.      Kntail- 
generally    more    i  i    than   in    England,    perpetual   enl 

hein^r  never  allowed  ;   and  all  minor  n-irictions  Oil  the  divi 
or  sale  of  landed  cMate>  beiiiL:  taken  away,  the  partition  or 
transferor  real  property  '.  <  I  about  as  easily  as  that  of 

movables.     On  the  other  hand,  the  l;iw  does  not  oblige  a  par- 
ent to  distribute  his  properly  equally,  but  he  may   make   what 
distinctions  he  chooses,  and  may  virtually  di.-inherit   all   his 
children,  if  he  sees  lit.     J3ut  the  custom  follows  the  law  ;  in 
persons  do  not  make  a  will,  but  allow  the  law  to   tak- 
course.     A  testator  seldom  makes  a  very  unequal  distribution 
among  his  children  ;  but  if  he  is  childless,  he  often  dispose 
his  properly  according  to  fancy,  the  expectations  of  more  di- 
tant  heirs  not  being  much  regarded. 

From  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  three  countri* 
might  naturally  expect  that  there  would  be  monstrous  inequal- 
ities in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  England,  while  in  France 
and  this  country,  property  would  be  as  nearly  at  a  level  in  the 
community  as  it  can  be  brought  by  the  influence  of  legir-lation. 

i  rue,  that  the  several  systems  must  have  time  to  opn 
before  their  full  effects  can  be  perceived.     The  French  system 
did  IK*'  come  into  full  effect  till  the  revolution  of  1789;  it  was 
one,  and  the  most  effective  of  all,  of  the  sweeping  measures 
adopted  at  that  epoch  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breaking   the 
power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.     Only  two  generations  having 
elapsed  since  that  time,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  splitting 
of  landed  estates  and  the  general  subdivision  of  property  i 
not  yet  been  carried  out  there  to  their  full  but  that  the 

equalization  of  wealth  is  destined  to  go  much  further. 

This  maybe  doubted;  here  in  New  England,  where  the 
law  of  equal  partition,  applied  directly  only  to  the  property  of 
intestates,  but  governing  in  fact  the  descent  of  nearly  all  prop- 
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.  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  two  eenUuJaa,  the  land  U 

'•aim  so  much  subdivided  as  in  Prance  ;  and  we  have 

probably  more  persons  of  large  fortune,  in  proportion  to  the 

.  t  him  can  be  fo<  My  department  of  that 

i  is  already  so  small  that  it  will  not  sop- 

M?  than  one  family  with  the  average  degree  of  comfort 

among  landholders  of  the  same  class,  one  of  the  heirs  will  boy 

•  ill  use  the  price  of  their  shares  as  means 

ing  themselves  in  s«  iral  employ* 

In  truth,  it  is  demonstrable 

there  must  be  t)  on  of  cstat< 

the  ground  owned  an  :i  small  proprietor  be  in- 

Hiifli-  ii  family,  his  poverty  will  oblige 

him  to  sell  it,  and  tl.  cr,  of  course,  must  be  a  person 

y  than  hin.-.-lf.  »  talk  of  the  risk 

be  \\lmlr  country  fulling  i:  !iands  of  a  set  of  pauper 

proprietors  ;  the  first  symptoms  of  pauperism  will  oblige 

b,  and  capitalists  will  reunite  the 

\vliii  -li  had  Ix-rn  injured  by  excessive  subdivision.     The  ability 

.rcliase  can  never  be  wanting,  as  all  the  natural  causes  of 

u.-alth  operate  without  check  during  each 

••  genera  during  od,  they  are 

1  l.y  laws  regulating  the  succession  to  property.     We  can, 

tin  T  lily  adi  IK  -lusion  which  has  been  drawn 

r  the  smaller  properties  in  Pr« 

have  not  sensibly  dimini>h<  d  in  :/e  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Possibly  these  small  estates  may  increase  in  number 
through  the  breaking  up  of  larger  ones  ;  but  they  will  nor 

I  Legor  i  .  in  an  article  pnblbbed  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Political  Eroootn  r."  to 
and  centre  of  France,  and  hat  MtabUabcd  tbe  followinj  rwulu.     F 


belonging  to  elercn  different  depwOMBV),  were  dirided,  in  1815.  into  S.7&4.SSS  at- 

utw  or  •cparmte  properties;  and  in  1M7,  they  had  only  f,4M,OM( 

a  diminution  of  thirteen  per  cent  in  thirty-two  yean. 

cantona,  belonging  to  riKtaaa  dij>aii»naj|it  there  wart  M46.971 

tie*  in  1815,  and  in  1847  there  were  3t09«,»5,  being  an  iacreaae  of 

per  cent  in  thirtj-two  year*.    Taking  the  •tfiagin  for  the  in  < 

prbe  nearly  a  third  part  of  all  France,  to  appean  that  there  were  SJOI^ft*  eaMM  te 

1815,  »ml  only  5,534,297  in  1847,  being  a  dinunntioo  of  orer  o««  per  ceert.    bit 

rery  etidcnt,  then,  that  the  mtvctttmmt  or  rabdiricioa  of  I 

bM  reached  iu  limit,  and  has  probably  begun  to  dedte 
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more  co i  in  dimension,  for,  if  smaller,  they  -\vould   not 

support  a  single  f a  m  i  1  y . 

Among  ill*-  ancients,  as  a  general  rule,  all  property,  on  tin- 
death  of  the  owner,  descended  as  a  matter  of  course  i«»  hi- 

children,  or,  if  lie  had  none.  i«»  his  nearest  relatives.      In  All.- 
Solon  confined  the  privilege  of  making  a  \\ill  to  such  as  had 
no  children  ;  before  his  time,  the  .  as  necessarily  divided 

among  the  nearest  of  kin.  In  Rome,  for  a  long  period,  chil- 
dren could  be  disinherited  only  by  a  will  made  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  so  that  the  act  was  not  so  much  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  of  the  legislature.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  Kmpire, 
the  law  required  all  the  children  of  the  testator  to  be  named  in 
the  will,  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  disinherited,  that  special 
reasons  should  be  given  for  such  treatment.  And  the  heir  thus 
excluded  might  brinir  :» 11  action  to  test  the  validity  of  these 
reasons  :  if  they  were  found  insullieient,  the  will  was  set  aside, 
and  the  disinherited  child  was  admitted  with  the  other 
what  the  law  termed  their  "  legitimate  portion"  of  the  paternal 
estate.  Before  the  Code  and  the  Pandects  were  compiled, 
this  portion  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  Justinian 
decreed,  that,  if  there  were  not  more  than  four  children,  they 
should  succeed  as  of  right  to  a  third  part  of  the  pro; 
more  than  four,  they  received  at  least  one  half.  Among  the 
Germans,  also,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  the  children 
were  protected  in  their  natural  heirship.  and  the  right  to  d< 
property  away  from  them  was  not  allowed,  llener  it  appears 
that  the  French  law  of  compulsory  partition  is  no  innovation  ; 
the  voice  of  antiquity  generally  is  in  its  favor,  as  consonant 
with  reason  and  the  natural  sense  of  equity. 

The  riirhl  of  primogeniture,  and  the  privilege  of  entailing  es- 
tates, or  devising  them  to  a  series  of  heirs,  any  one  of  whom 
has  only  a  life-interest  in  the  property,  without  the  pow< 
alienating  it  or  burdening  it  witli  debt,  had  their  origin  in  the 
feudal  system.     Before  the  rise  of  feudalism,  it  is  true,  m 
were  in  some  instances  preferred  to  female-,  and  the  eldest  son 
had  some  ad  over  his  brethren  ;  thus,  according  to  tin- 

Jewish  law,  he  h;'d  a  double  share,  :i  peculiarity  which  was 
borrowed  from  the   Mosaic  code  for  a  short  time  by  the 
settlers  of  New  England.     In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  even  in  Old 
England,  all  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  was  divided 


10  notnrr. 


daughter*.      ••  The  green  network  of  Itedges  spread  over  toe 

face  of  England,  that  peculiar  charm  •<:  Knglish  land/1  Uattrib. 

Laing  to  this  circumstance;  it  could  have  been 

huM  u..-  partitioned  -il  »•>  than  aoek  nn  -  brio  U  b  •  I  Psfj 

iniMl.-r.it.-  extent.       In    S.-otl.md.    l-'r.iii.  ••.   ud  t  i-  :-...;.;,.  v.  : ..  r. 

•mall  enclosures  do  not  *•  face  of  the  country  is  not 

mur  •  iiii'-.-  .pandit  iu  broad 

and  onendoeed  districts.     In  England,  even  down  to  the  time 

•  m;il  pr, 

thrtv  ,  the  widow, 

another  r*>  ili.-  liii'    1  descendant^  nn<l  the  direction  of  the  third 

h<-  will  nftlic  testator;  if  there  were  no  chil- 

1  the  other  half  might  bo  db- 

poM-d  ..f  !»y  tetemant 

illy,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  prin- 
•itrodn.-.  d  into  the  kingdom, 

and  an  •  mge  was  made  in  the  rules  which  determined 

succession  to  the  estates  of  persons  deceased.     The  system 
\vhirh  was  then  .--t.il.li-!  igiand,  though  it  has  under- 

gone some  changes  of  form,  has  continued,  on  the  whole,  with 
ions  on  essential  points  than  in  any  other  country 
in  I  a>  eminently  favorable  to  the  nobles  and  the 

gentry,  and  it-      n  muance  has  kept  up  the  power  and  re;. 

HOC  of  the  ari-torraey  in  (  ;.  while  almost  every- 

v. !.  espedaUy  during  the  pna<  it  has  rapidly 

decl  agg"*g;i  propcrt;.  nniense 

landed  estates,  and  a  v<  of  movable 

goo<  l>een  the  economical  n  >ult>  «.f  this  preservation  of 

the  prin«i)>le-  oi  the  feudal  sy.-tem  relating  to  the 

her  tract  had  disappeared. 

i  an  aristocr.f  try,  is  as  much  under 

r  great  barons,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  King-makcr":  only  the  power  of  the  nobles 
now  reM-,  not  on  their  arms,  but  r  wealth.     In   France 

and  her  kingdom*  on  the  Con  u»  triangular con- 

v,en  the  p.  op1,--,  the  nobles,  and  the  sovereign  termi- 
nated in  a  partial  union  of  the  people  and  the  crown,  which 
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made  the  latter  practically  absolute,  and  enabled  it  .  it  IK  -r  to 
crush  th<-  aristocracy,  or  to  render  it  entirely  subservient  to  the 
throne.     But  in  England,  the  barons  and  the  gentr\ 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  took  the  lend  in  v  bom 

the  crown  the  Great  Charter,  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  tin-  I' 
tition  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  othrr  lime-honored  muni- 
ments of  English  freedom.  Thus  they  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  the  crown,  and  have  never  entirely  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  Tln-y  bave  never  become  unpopular  as  a 
•S  but  have  preserved  their  vast  estates  and  their  social 
-lit  and  influence  along  with  them.  Their  political  privi- 
leges have  been  from  time  to  time  abridged  ;  but  their  ••  weight 
in  the  country,"  to  adopt  a  phrase  which  is  peculiarly  English, 
is  now  as  great  as  ever.  The  aristocracy  of  France,  on  tin- 
other  hand,  is  extinct,  that  of  Spain  is  effete,  that  of  Germany 
and  Italy  hardly  exists  except  in  name.  Its  influence  in  : 
countries  has  not  been  great  enough  to  preserve  the  laws  by 
which  alone  great  landed  estates  could  be  kept  together  and 
preserved  through  successive  generations;  and  without  such 
estates,  political  power  is  an  accident,  and  titles  are  an  idle  <li>- 
tinction.  In  fact,  titles  have  usually  multiplied  as  the  power 
of  the  nobles  has  declined. 

Feudal  estates  were  held,  for  the  most  part,  on  condition  of 
rendering  military  service,  and  therefore  could  not  pass  into  t he- 
possession  of  females,  except  when  the  male  line  was  extinct. 
There  were  obvious  inconveniences,  also,  in  the  partition  of 
such  estates;  for  in  military  arithmetic,  the  sum  of  all  the 
parts  is  not  equal  to  the  whole.  A  great  baron,  who  could 
bring  a  thousand  armed  retainers  to  the  wars,  was  a  match  for 
at  least  twenty  of  the  inferior  nobles,  each  of  whom  could  not 
muster  more  than  a  hundred  followers.  "The  security  of  a 
landed  estate,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "the  protection  which  its 
owner  could  afford  to  those  who  dwelt  on  it,  depended  on  its 
greatness.  To  divide  it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expose  <• 
part  of  it  to  be  oppressed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  incursions 
of  its  neighbors.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  then-Cure,  came 
to  take  place,  not  immediately  indeed,  but  in  process  of  time, 
in  the  succession  of  landed  estates,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
has  generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies,  though  not 
always  at  their  first  institution.  That  the  power,  and  conse- 
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the  secur  »d  monarchy  may  not  be  weakened  by 

moat  descend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.    To 

u  hit -h  of  them  so  important  a  preference  shall  be  given,  most 

be  determined  by  some  general  ut  upon  the 

-ful  distinction*  of  personal  i 

.  luldren  <>f  the  same  family,  tin-re  can  I*  *putable 

difference  bu  -f  sex  and  that  of  age.     The  male  ecx  it 

miiv« -r-  t  iie  female,  and  when  all  other  thingi 

are  equal,  t  i.  verywbere  takes  the  place  of  the  younger. 

op-nitim-,  :md  of  what  b 

called  lineal  success  i.  i  r  thr   Kn-i^h  nobU- 

law  of  England,  un!  of  most  kingdoma  on 

i  tie  aa  well  aa  the  property  to  de- 
scend 01.  '•  oldest  son;  tin-  \.>UML" T  children  were  mere 
commoners,  and  th.-r.  :\.r«-  did  not  make  hereditary  honors 
cheap  by  multiplying  them,  or  uniting  them  with  poverty, 
i  tiger  branches  of  the  family  found  their  own  impor* 
tain  <-ed  by  ministering  to  the  greatness  of  the  bead  of 
their  house.  If  they  acquired  wealth  and  r  ;>utation  for  them* 
selve  iiuttrr.-M-d  the  strength  of  the  main  trunk  in  their 
,\  pedi-r.-,- ;  if  they  were  poor  and  weak,  they  were  lost 
in  the  crowd,  and  cast  no  shade  on  the  splendor  of  the  boose 
whence  they  originated. 

u>ugh  to  the  j-ridi-  and  ambition  of  the 

nobles,  that  the  estate  should  be  kept  together,  and  in  th<-  pos- 
sessi-  .-•  person.     Means  must  be  devised  also  to  pet- 

it  from   IM-MII:  al  I,  or  passing  out  of  the  family  alto- 

gether.    'I'ti--  i  Idest  son  might  be  a  sot,  a  spendthrift,  or  a 
simpleton,  :  >se  witless  grasp  the  broad  paternal  acres 

mds  of  parasites,  gamblers,  and  creditors. 
To  «•  property  was  entailed  on  a 

succession  of  heirs,  no  one  of  whom  had  a  riyht  to  spend 
than    it-    annual  it   with  debt. 

attainder  for  treason  or  :  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the 

MI;  t.ut  if  the  present  possessor  held  only  a 

life-interest    in    it    under   an  entail,  t  lie  property  would  pass  at 

f  the  attain  MOST 

ti  ..Mild  not  be  impaired  f  a  previous 

life-hold. T,  any  more  than  by  a  steward  or  a 
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The  property  was  not  his,  cither  to  be  forfeited  or  t<>  l.<  Clim- 
ated by  sale  or  debt     Of  course,  it  was  for  the  in  the 
crown  to  prevent  entails,  but  of  the  nobles  and  other  g 
landholders  to  multiply  them.  and  to  render  them  HI-'K-I  ;md 
perpetual.      I'nder  Edward    I.,   when   the  power  of  the  ba: 
was  nearly  at  its  height,  they  succeeded  in  passing  the  sta 
entitled    I)c  (fonts  conditional  ilms,  which  established  a  sy^ 
of  perpetual  entail,  each  successive  heir  p-ei-ivin^  the  land  only 
under  cuu<Uti<w.  \\<  ih«-  la\\  yers  say,  of  not  alienating  it,  but  of 
transmitting  it  unimpaired  to   his   successor.     Such  laws,  as 
Adam  Smiih  remarks,  "are  founded  upon  ihc  most  absurd  of 
all  supposition-. —  the  supposition  that  every  successive 
eration  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth  and  to  all 
that  it  possesses ;  but  that  the  property  of  the  present  i/'-iiera- 
tion  should  be  restrained  and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy 
of  those  who  died,  perhaps,  five  hundred  years  ago."     But  tin- 
statute  of  Edward's  parliament  remained  in  force  for  over  two 
centuries,  \vhich  was  more  than  enough  to  manifest  its  injuri- 
ous results.     "  The  inconvenience  thereof  was   great," 
Lord  Bacon  ;  "  for  by  that  means,  the  land  being  so  sure  tied 
upon  the  heir  as  that  his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it 
made  the  son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful ;  < 
marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and  to  grow  insolent  in 
vice,  knowing  that  there  could  be  no  check  of  disinheriting 
him.     It  also  made  the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  com- 
mit  murders  felonies,  treasons,  and  man-laughters ;  for  that 
they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt  the  heir  of  his  inherit- 
ance.    It   hindered   men  that  had   entailed   lands,  that   they 
could  not  make  the  best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  imp 
ment,  for  that  none,  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate  as  for  term  of 
his  own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  nor  lay  any 
great  stock  upon  the  land,  that   might  yield  rent  improved. 
Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the  crown  and  many  subjects 
of  their  debts ;  for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer  than  his 
own  lifetime:    which    caused   that  the  king  could  not  safely 
commit  any  office  of  account  to  such  whose  lands  were  en- 
tailed, nor  other  men  trust  them  with  loan  of  money." 

These  inconveniences,  and  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
nobles  under  the  Tudors,  enabled  those  arbitrary  monarch 
do  away  practically  with  the  law  of  perpetual  entail;  though 
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repealed  by  the  legislature,  it  was  nullified  by  a  coir 
ance  of  the  lawyers  and  the  court*,  which  enabled  the  party 
in  (XMsession,  by  a  fictitious  suit,  to  bar  the  entail,  and  part 

>  the  estate  by  an  ordinary  conveyance  This  method  of 
destroying  perpetuities  has  been  simplified  and  extended  by 
acts  of  Parliament  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  as 
to  establish  tin-  law 

••al  estate  being  allowed,  as  ahead  »ned,  only  t« 

1 1  during  any  numl><  «-s  already  in  being,  and  for 

twenty-one  years  after.     In  Scotland,  however,  the  not* 
and  gen  nig  suffered  much   from  forfeiture 'during  the 

seventeenth  century,  a  law  was  passed  in  1685,  authorizing 

:iu»ldrrs  •  ttr-  in  !"•;""''>';  and  five  yean 

afterwards,  another  statute  expressly  exempted  entailed  es- 
tates from  confiscation,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  ought 
to  4-  T  lii-  o\\n  fault,  and  not  tin-  iiino<«-m  uith  or  for 

the  guilty."     Under  these  acts,  more  than  half  of  all  Scotland 
was  fettered  by  strict  entail  for  ever ;  *  and  though  the  mani- 
fest evils  of  such  restraint  caused  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  of 
moke  several  vigorous  efforts  to  change  the 
land-owners  successfully  resisted  them  till  a  few  years 
trnent  passed  an  act  which  carried  into  Scot- 
land all  the  important  features  of  the  English  system  of  en- 

As  political  power  and  social  influence  in  England  have  al- 
ways followed  the  ownership  of  real  estate,  all  the  contrivan- 
ces of  legal  ingenuity  h:i  brought  into  play  to  prevent 
the  tl  i  of  landed  property,  and  to 


»lrangc  comnut  with  UiUauiom  of  tying  ap  the  rwlwua^  -The  law  of  Scot- 
Und,N  MT.  MrCullooh,  -to  regard  to  tbo  dertong  of  morable*.  it  at  promt  Moriy 
«1  with  the  old  law  of  England.  IB  the  former,  if  A  fclher  die  learing  a  vi*V 
ow  and  children,  whether  of  UM  last  or  any  former  marriage,  the  tMMiia  OHIMO* 
to  a  third  pan  of  hi*  morahit  pcoperty  ot  lyteoi  (tnm  the  kj#im*r~iof  the  B» 
man*),  and  the  widow  to  another  third  part.  If  there  be  no  widow,  or  if  *•  1m 
renounced  by  her  marriage  contract  UM  jm  nfcto,  the  ItyiHm  of  the  ctildm 
amount*  to  half  the  penooale»tate.  And  it  b  Amiwr  to  be  ohwnrtd,  thai  the  rigwl 

may  ho  defeated  by  the  father  conrcrting  hit  morable  into  fixed  propertr.  aod  by 
his  executing  *&prmmti  cooTeyaaet  of  hit  whok  moraUe  < 
This  is  Tory  nearly  the  French  law 
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tin-  nominal  ownership  in  tin-  family,  even  after  tin-  substance 
has  been  dissipated,  or  the  estate  FO  heavily  burdened  with 
mortgages  and  other  encumbrances  that  the  o-ten-ible  propric- 
tor  can  derive  little  or  no  income  from  it.  Since  the  riirht  of 
primogeniture  takes  effect  only  in  case  of  intestacy,  so  that  it 
can  be  defeated  by  making  a  will,  and  as  an  entail  is  valid 
only  for  a  limited  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  property  inn.-t 
be  frequently  liable  to  pa--  out  of  the  family.  It  i 
make  entails  effectual  fora  eentnry  or  more:  l>nt  .Mc( 'ulloch 
says,  "this  is  not  often  done,  and  fifty  or  sixty  years  may.  per- 
haps, be  assumed  as  their  usual  average  duration."  But  the 
aristocratic  feeling  prevails  so  generally  through  succes 
generations,  that  no  sooner  is  one  deed  of  entail  discharged, 
than  it  is  renewed  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate:  and 
thus,  with  the  aid  of  marriage  settlement-,  tni-t  deeds,  and 
other  similar  devices,  nearly  all  the  landed  property  in  Hng- 
land,  at  any  one  moment,  is  as  effectually  tied  up  as  if  it  were 
subjected  to  perpetual  entail. 

Mr.  Byles,  an  English  sergeant-at-law,  remark-.  •  estates  are 
kept   in  families,  not  by  the  law  of  entail,  but  by  the  power 
which    exists    of   creating    life-estates.''      When    a    land-owner 
marries,  he  wishes  to  make  provision  for  his  wife  and  the  i 
of  the  marriage  after  his  death ;  and  to  do  so,  he  makes  over 
his  estate  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  successively 
ing  only  a  life-interest  in  the    property  for  himself:    in  legal 
phrase,  "he  becomes  tenant  for  life,  his  son  tenant   in  remain- 
der.    As  soon  as  the  eldest  son  comes  of  age.  he  ean  make 
way  with  his  interest,  just  as  his  father  could   before  him  ;  or 
father  and  son  may  join,  and  sometimes  do  join,  in  alien;! 
the  estate  altogether.     But  in  practice,  the  more  usual  cm 
is  this  :  the  son  is  about  to  marry,  and  is  advised,  or  cho< 
to  settle  a  life-,  -late  on  himself,  and  to  provide,  after  his  deaih. 
for  his  wife  and  the  issue  of  the   marriage,      lie  resettles   the 

e":   that  IS,  he  takes  it  out    of  the  market  a-ain.  by  i  . 
it   up  against  division  or  alienation   for   another   genera 
"  And  so,  in  fact,  estates  are  kept  together  and  resettled  « 
generation,  by  the  voluntary  act,  or,  if  you  pleas*-,  the  family 
pride,  of  their  owners,  and  not  by  the  law  of  entail.      In<i 
personal  property  may  be  settled  by  means  of  life-estates  as 
effectually  as  landed  property,  and  the  fund  may  be,  and  often 
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istaslong;  although  such  a  thing  as  an  estate  tail 
m  personal  property  never  existed  at  any  period  of  onr  lau 

ue  respect,  indeed,  this  mode  of  keeping  toe  property 
together  and  preventing  »<oing  out  of  the  family  by  a 

perpetual  series  of  marriage  settlements,  trnstdeedt,  entails, 
and  other  legal  devices,  is  more  injurious  in  its  oooseqnenees 
than  the  mode  •  >p  once  for  ail,  and  for  ever,  by  a 

perpetual  entail     In  the  latter  case,  unless  power  is  granted 
by  a  special  statute  f..r  the  purpose,  there  is  no  power  of  bar- 
ng  the  estate  by  mortgages,  rent-charges, 
rights  ot  *ettlcmci  s  long  leases  at  low  rents 

purchased  by  a  heavy  pn.  '  the  commencement 

iie  lease,  and  other  modes  of  consuming  the  income  in  ad- 
vance, u  .-   nominal!)  the  heir 
r  a  perpetual  entail  comes  into  possession,  he  finds  that, 
;i»h  he  cann.                 r  .-ell  the  estate,  or  make  any  provis- 

un  portioned  children,  be  has,  at 

least,  the  whole  income  of  it  nn.iimmi  •}..-.!  for  his  lifetime, 
does  not  im<l  himself  in  the  i  ^  and  embarrassed coodi- 

M.illy  owning  an  estate  of  X  10,000  a  year,  with 
an  establish!  -ponding  splendor  and  magnitude  to 

be  kept  up,  \\hile  his  actual  income  does  not  exceed  one  or 

isand  pounds.     Hut  this  is  too  frequently  his  ca*< 

the  estate,  instead  of  b«  rpctual  entail,  has  been 

settled  and  resettled  again  and  ap  fetters  upon 

it   has  been  removed  every  generation  or  two,  only  to  make 

room  for  anot  h  •  •  r .     I  "or  at  each  period  of  renewal  or  settlement, 

there  have  been  debts  to  be  secured,  wives  to  be  dowered, 

daughters  and  younger  sons  to  be  provided  for,  and  loans  to 

be  obtained  lildiugs  or  effect 

vements,      Family  pride  prevents  these  charges 

ii  the  natural  manner,  by  selling  a  portion  of 

theestat'  hoi.    n  res  roust  be  retained,  but 

nmbrance  which  annually  subtracts  a  fixed  sum 

At  each  successive  period,  as  a  general  rule, 

the  number  and  amount  of  these  encumbrances  are  increased, 

till  they  at  last  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  income,    M  Nor  is 

'  says  Mr.  Byle*  nod  their  estates. 

^ross  the  little  neighboring  properties,  and 

hole  estate  with  money  to  pay  for  the  new  pur- 

44 
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chase.  Thus  the  complication  of  settlements  and  charts  <%ni- 
braces  and  corrupts  even  tin-  sound  pans,  like  tin-  liidn.ii>  roots 
of  a  cancer."*  In  reaped  to  one's  worldly  pi  the 

greatest  misfortune  which  can  happen  to  a  man  in  <  Ireat  Urit- 
ain  is,  to  be  born  heir  to  a  large  and  heavily  burdened  CM-., 

A  strict  system  of  perpetual  entail  opposes  an  almost  iu.-ur- 
mountable  barrier  to   making   impro Yemenis   upon    the   l:md, 
-ii ice  each  holder  of  a  life-interest  in  the  estate  is  unwillin 
expend  any  portion  of  the  income  upon  it,  beeaux-  the  bendi- 
eial  consequences  of  such   expenditure   will    be   reaped   chiHly 

iiis  successors.  Leaseholders  for  short  terms,  also,  can  not 
be  expected  to  make  permanent  improvements,  the  advantages 
of  which  will  be  chiefly  experienced  by  the  owners  of  the  pmp- 

,  and  by  those  who  may  come  after  them  under  subsequent 
leases,  with  whom  they  have  no  tie  of  a  common  inn  KM,  af- 
fection, or  kindred.  These  evils  of  the  Scotch  system  bcini,' 
great  and  notorious,  Parliament  applied  a  partial  remedy, 
in  1770,  and  again  in  1824.  The  former  act  authori/ed  the 
lite-holder,  in  spite  of  any  prohibition  in  the  deed  of  entail,  to 
grant  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  of  small  patches  of  ground. 
not  exceeding  five  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  building;  it  al.-o 
empowered  him  to  burden  the  estate  to  the  amount  of  six  \ 
rent,  for  agricultural  improvements  and  the  erection  of  a  man- 
sion-house, provided  that  he  contributed  out  of  his  own  income 
towards  these  objects  one  fourth  as  much  as  was  charged  upon 
the  estate.  The  act  of  1824  made  a  still  greater  innova 
it  allowed  the  possessor,  notwithstanding  any  prohibition  in 
the  deed,  to  make  provision  out  of  the  estate  for  his  widow 
and  younger  children  ;  and  the  limit  of  the  encumbrances  thus 
authorized,  under  both  acts,  was  fixed  at  two  thirds  of  the  net 
annual  income.  Thus,  as  McCulloch  remarks,  "the  income 
of  the  heir  in  possession  of  an  entailed  estate  may  be  reduced 
to  a  third  part  of  its  net  rental ;  and  out  of  this  portion,  he  has 
to  keep  up  the  mansion-house,  and  to  defray  the  whole  «  x| 

•  Few  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  saddest  story  in  all  literary  biography,  —  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  virtually  killing  himself  by  over-exertion,  and  rcdu<  ii 
genius  since  Shakespeare's  day  to  idiocy,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pay  off  vast  encum- 
brances on  the  large  landed  estate  which  he  had  imprudently  collected,  in  the  hope 
of  "founding  a  family"  that  could  hold  its  place  for  all  time  among  the  1. 
try  of  Scotland.     And  that  family,  though  he  left  four  children,  two  of  whom  were 
sons,  —  where  is  it  ? 
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of  in anaging  the  estate, 

failur.-  of  ?•  nonta,  and  such  like  contingencies.     Heoee  it  fol- 
•  frrc  disposable  income  of  un  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session of  an  estate  <  *00  a  year  may  not,  and 
300  or  X  2,000  a  year."     No 
came  at  last  to  believe,  that  a  system  of 
peri*-1  ml  <lltul  lading  to  such  consequences  was  not  worth 
me!  abrogat.  lie  law  of  1848,  which  per: 
*9  to  be  broken,  and  assimilated  the  Scotch  to 

Tuo  peeuliar  eimmiM.tii.-,--,    tended  t. .  i--.  r--  i  -••    ••.-    ''::•!•  n- 

d  estate  in    I  r  hind.     Far  the  larger  portion  of  the 

1  h  i.i  !••••!!  confiscated  wince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  . 

id  granted  immense  estates  out  of  the  forfeited 

try  officers,  and  noblemen,  who  pre- 

.,'land,  and  to  let  their  property  on  long 

leases  to  others,  who  assumed  all  the  care  of  management     In 

i,  property  can  be  leased  only  for  a  limited  period 

in  Ireland,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  grant  a  lease 

•.iin  number  of  lives,  with  a  covenant  for  perpetual  re- 

il.  <>n  the  payment  of  a  moderate  fine  on  the  fall  of  each 

amount  so  leased,  says  Mr.  1  *  very  great,  perhaps  as 

t  of  Ireland."     This  is  not  all ;  the  first  lease- 

n  a  perpetuity  again  lets  out  the  land  to  others,  who  in 

•  turn  u-  smaller  portions,  an  increased  rent  be- 

i^d  at  .  These  intermediate  landlords, 

or  u  middlemen  "  as  they  are  termed,  and  perpetual  leases,  are 

uinhrances  upon  Irish  estates,  in  a<l 

the  marriage  settlements,  mortgages,  heavy  annuitic*,  and  fanv 
liarges,  with  u  hi.  h  they  are  as  heavily  burdened  as  Eng» 
or  Scotch  property. 

impover  of  the  land,  the  decline  in  value  of  real 

estate,  the  distress  of  the  landlord,  and  the  misery  of  the  ten- 
table  results  of  this  condition  of  things, 
ilord  has  no  interest  in  its  improvement, except 
it  as  he  may  wish  to  benefit  the  heir  at  law  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed him.     If,  as  is  gene  .»  bos  daughters  and 
nger  son                           .  whatever  savings  be  can  make 
fro  i                       will  not  expend  upon  the  land,  but  will  invest 
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iier  forms,  where  they  will  be  subject  to  his  control  by  will. 
Thus  the  fanoea  and  Imiklings  are  allowed  to  dee 

fleeted,  the  ground  is  scourged  with  exhausting  crops,  and 
the  i <  11:1111  s  in  possession  are  oppressed  with  ihr  i  pos- 

sible rente,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  utmost  present  : 
from  the  estate,  at  whatever  injury  to  the  future  value.     Mi. 
Pi  i  ii  describes  a  "by  no  means  uncommon  case,"  in  which  t  lu- 
lu-ir  comes  into  possession  of  a  deeply  encumbered  estate,  when 
already  "burdened  with  d«-!»i^  <,f  his  own,  contracted  on  tin- 
faith  of  his  inheritance,  and  borrowed  on  terms  of  usuri«»u>  in- 
terest proportionate  to  the  ri-k  incurred.      In  what  (liilieulti- 
he  at  once  involved,  this  owner  for  life  of  a  lar^e  tract  of  coun- 
try, with  a  long  rent-roll,  but  in  fact  a  small  property!     He 
cannot  maintain  his  position  in  society  without  spending  more 
than  his  income;  debts  accumulate;  he  borrows  on  ti 
of  hi. s  life-interest,  and  insures  his  life  for  the  security  of  the 
lender.     He  lets  to  the  highest  bidder,  without,  regard  to  char- 
acter or  means  of  payment.     His  object  is  immediate  income, 
not  the  future  value  of  the  property.     If  the  tenants  are  with- 
out leases,  he  raises  their  rents.     If  leases  fall  in,  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  the  preference  to  the  last  occupier."  He  cannot  sell 
a  part  of  the  property,  though  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  might 
greatly  improve  the  value  of  the  remainder.     "  Perhaps,  with 
all  his  exertion,  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  or  put  oil  his 
creditors.     Proceedings  are  commenced  against  him,  and  the 
estate  passes,  during  his  lifetime,  under  the  care  of  the  worst 
possible  landlord,  —  a  receiver  under  the  Court  of  Chan. 
•   In  very  many  cases,"  says  a  respectable  witness,  "  where  en- 
cumbered estates  have  fallen  under  the  management  of  law 
courts,  the  district  has  usually  rather  resembled  one  which  has 
been  plundered  by  an  enemy,  than  one  under  an  enlightened 
government,  in  a  country  long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of 
war." 

These  evils  having  become  intolerable,  Parliament  at  last 
applied  a  remedy,  in  1848,  by  creating  by  statute  the  commis- 
sion for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland.  I  nder  this 
act,  an  encumbered  estate,  by  consent  of  the  owner,  or  on  ap- 
plication of  the  mortgagees  or  other  creditors,  might  be  at  once 
released  from  all  burdens  by  the  hii^h  authority  of  Parliament, 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  an  indefeasible  title  good 
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against  all  the  world.     The  proceed*  of  the  Mia  are  paid  into 

the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  distributed  by  that  court,  at 

between  the  owner,  hi*  creditors,  the  *•> 

•  •*  encumbrancer*,  the  heir*  at  law,  and  all  other  Jntatestad 

pan  ma  the  process  was  an  eaty  and  simple  one;  the 

legal  i.m.  l.-ii*  were  all  taken  off  the  land,  and  applied  only  to 

i  waa  received  from  the  aale  of  it,  the 

itarl:  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 

(ret-  encumbrance,  resting  npon  the  beat  of  all  titles,  a 

parliamentary  one,  a  %  divided  into  inch  portion*  aa 

would  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser*.     Before  thi* 

act  was  pasted,  the  mortgages  and  other  burden*  cowing  the 

<lc  property  equally,  and  •  Icring,  through  their  com- 

ition.  til*'  title  to  it  MTV  <li»u!>rful.  r   \v*a*  impottihle  to  aatt 

a  portion  of  the  pn  nly  be  disposed  of  at  a 

-•,   .iii-l   with  a  title  »o  n,  and  law 

heavy .  ild  bring  but  a  small  part  of  it*  real 

proceedings  under  thi*  statute  afford  curious 

i  real  proper  .  tnd  had 

Up  to  October,  1854,  upwards  of  two  million*  of 
acres  bad  changed  hands  under  the  authority  of  thi* 
sion.  2  estates  to  5,< 

r>09,303.    Of  these  estates,  964  had  been  in 
over  five  years,  167  over  ten  years,  17  over  thirty-five 
and  '.'  feaa.     In  about  five  years,  more  than 

ided  property  in  the  island   had 

thn>  hands  of  this  commission.     How  much  more  it 

mdergo  the  same  process,  it  is  impossible  but  the 

proceedings  have  been  delayed,  in  order  to  avoid  crowding  so 

mneh  land  upon  the  market  at  once  at  to  depress  the  price. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  that  appenr 

turns  is.  tint  the  land  sold  hat  been  divided  into  about  five 

times  as  iniiiiy  distinct  estates  at  before.    The  amount  of  the 

ranees  was  such,  that  only  a  small  por  the  pro* 

sale  of  the  property  remained  for  the  benefit  of  it* 

nal  owners, 

this  detailed  account  of  the  state  of 

m  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  afiaefeed  by 

tiu  id  and  by  the  laws  regulating  the  succeed  on 

H' 
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afford  almost  a  complete  explanation  of  those  striking  peenli- 

efl  in  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  people  of 

that  country,  by  which  ih«  y  are  distingaisned  from  nil  other 

•  >ns,  and  which  have  suggested  those  theories  in  political 
economy  that   all'ect   the  wh  -t  of  the  science  as  i 
taught  by  the  English  auihori lies  upon  the  subject.     Such  the- 

-  as  those  of  Malthus  upon  population,  Kicanlo  upon 
and  profits,  Adam  Smith  upon  free  trade,  and  McCulloch  upon 
this  very  matter  of  the  succession  to  property,  inu.-t  have  .• 
nated  from  experience  in  an  anomalous  state  of  society,  from 
observation  of  the  laws  of  wealth  as  exemplified  in  their  op 
tion  under  very    peculiar    circumstances.     Any   refutation    ,,f 
them  would  be  insufficient  which  did  not  point   out.  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  they   \vcre  .-iiLTi^'Med,  and  oiler  some  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena  which   should  be  consistent   with 

d  principles  and  facts  of  universal  experience. 
The  avowed  objects  of  the  English  laws  which  regulate  the 
descent  of  property  arc,  the  concentration   of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  support  of  an  hereditary  territorial  ; 
tocracy.     These  ends  have  been  obtained.     The  inccjuali:; 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  England  is  greater  than   in  any 
other  civilized  nation  ;  and  her  nobility  and  gentry  are  wealth- 
ier, more  intelligent,  more  highly  cultivated,  more  influential, 
and  more  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  power  and  prop« 
than  the  corresponding  classes  now  exiMinir.  or  that  <\.  i 
existed,  in  any  country  in   the   world.      Five    noblcim-n,  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  At  hoi,  Suther- 
land, and  Buccleuch,  own  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all  Scotland.' 
I  have  already  quoted  the  assertion  of  M.  de  La  \  crime,  that 
2,000  proprietors  possess  among  them  one  third  of  the  land 

*  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  comprises  about  700,000  acres,  or  r< 
erably  more  than  1,000  square  miles.  The  domain-  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane, says  M.dc  Lavergne,  "extend  one  hundred  English  miks,  or  forty  leagues, 
in  length,  and  reach  nearly  from  sea  to  sea."  Both  of  these  immense  estates  hare 
been  cleared  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  Highland  clans  by  which  they 
were  not  only  occupied,  but  owntd,  have  ceased,  properly  speaking,  to  exist ;  they 
hare  been  driven  into  exile,  or  have  been  exterminated  by  privation  and  hardships. 
A  few  remnants  of  them  inhabit  some  miserable  fishing  hamlets  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  swell  the  bulk  of  the  destitute  classes  in  the  great  cities.  "By  far  the  wealth- 
iest proprietor  in  the  Lowlands  is  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,"  whose  estates  extend 
over  several  counties,  and  whose  palace  at  Dalkeith  is  an  establishment  of  regal 
magnificence. 


and  Ireland.     It  u  admitted  that,  up  to  1948,  there  were  not 

re  titan  5,000  Scotch,  Mid  8,000  Iriah  land-owner*;  and 

good  reasons  have  been  adduced  (page  195)  for  the  opinion, 

that  there  are  only  40,000  who  should  he  classed  as  landed 

•rs  in  England.     Ahoat  60,000  families,  then,  own  ah1 

si  occupied  by  over  27  million*  of  inh 
ants. 

I  'ranee,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  laws  requiring  the 
equal  partition  of  the  property  of  person    deceau  :  .-••    Bjiatai 

rtuully  ceased  to  exist,  and  out  of  a  |x>pulation  of 

abt»  tivr  million*,  at  least  five  and  a  half  million*  are 

landholders.     Considering  these  as  heads  of  families,  and  ai- 

Average  four  persons  to  a  family,  we  find  that 

millions,  or  nearly  he  whole  popula- 

ners  of  the  soil     Making  the  same  allowance  for 

families  h  lam! holders,  we  have  but  240,000  indi- 

ibout  the   11  •„»•»,   part  B  people,  who  share 

among  them  the  total  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 

amounts  to  more  than  sixty  millions  sterling.    In  Prance,  . 

estimated  that  there  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  proprietors 

whose  estates  do  not  exceed  an  average  of  ten  acres  each,  and 

three  millions  of  others  whose  properties  average  about  thirty 

MM, 

These  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  countries  i 

•pet  ion  of  landed  property  are  very  startling 

Id  almost  exceed  belief,  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the 

policy  of  the  law  so  strongly  favors  aggregation  in  the  one 

case,  and  partition  in  the  other,  that  such  consequences,  sooner 

or  later,  are  inevitable,     A  race  of  husbandmen  living  on  their 

own  small  properties,  and  constituting  what  was  called  the 

v  of  th<>  land,  were  :  the  principal  cultivators 

iul  and  Wales.     The  larger  portion  of  the  population 

were  then  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground,  whieh  then  piodoead 

uin  enough  for  the  national  consumption,  and  there 

no  complaints  that  the  country  was  over-peopled.    Bat 

ice  of  small  proprietors  is  now  extinct;  large 

large  farms  have  absorbed  the  small  ones,  and  the 

ists,  who  were  once  two  thirds,  now  form  but  one  fifth,  of  the 

<>pulation.     Th<    dot  trine  of  the  dominant  school  of 
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English  economists  is,  that  farming  must  be  carried  on 
every  other  trade;  that  large  farms,  like  large  machine- hops, 
large  cotton-mills,  and  large  iron-work-.  can  produce  chraper 
than  small  ones,  and  therefon  .  very  properly,  supersede  and 
obliterate  them.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  run-ret  ness 
of  this  doctriiu  .  it  has  certainly  been  carried  out  in  prac 
According  to  the  census  of  1851,  thru-  are  in  Great  Britain, 
1,132  farms  containing  each  1,000  acres  and  upwards  and 
2,816  others  which  are  over  600  acre  ;ont.  There  arr 

but  190,573  farms  of  less  than  100  acres  each,  while  in  France. 
as  we  have  just  seen,  there  are  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
do  not  exceed  ten  acres. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  tin-  -  in<»nsi» T -farm"  system 
hat  it  economizes  labor,  and  admits  the  application  of  cap- 
ital on  a  large  scale,  so  that  machinery  can  take  the  place  of 
human  beings,  great  operations  in  draining  and  manuring  can 
be  effected,  and  the  most  improved  processes  of  agriculture  can 
be  carried  out  in  their  full  perfection.  It  may  be  so,  if  by  rent 
we  understand  only  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  acci 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  landlord.  In  many  cases,  his 
estate  will  give  him  a  larger  income  if  devoted  to  pasturage 
than  to  tillage;  for  in  the  former  case,  only  a  few  herdsmen 
are  required  to  perform  all  the  labor  that  is  needed  on  a  thou- 
sand acres.  But  it  does  not  produce  so  much  food ;  it  does 
not  afford  sustenance  to  so  many  people.  He  who  turns  his 
land  into  a  sheep-pasture  or  a  deer-park,  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Dutch,  when,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  trad,  in 
spices,  they  destroyed  a  portion  of  what  they  imported  in  or- 
der to  enhance  the  price  of  the  remainder.  It  behooves  the 
landholders  who  reason  in  this  manner  to  ask  themselvc 
they  do  not  lose  as  much  by  the  increased  cost  of  pauperism 
as  they  may  possibly  gain  by  the  enhancement  of  their  r 
In  England  alone,  the  amount  levied  for  the  poor  rate  in 
1850  exceeded  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  (about 
$36,000,000)  ;  the  average  number  of  paupers  receiving  relief 
on  any  one  day  was  almost  exactly  one  million;  and  the 
whole  number  of  different  persons  relieved  during  some  part  of 
the  year,  was  three  millions.' 

•  Pashley  on  Paupcritm  and  the  Poor  Law*,  (London,  1852,)  pp.  8-12. 
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The  proper  objeet  of  all  cultivation  u  to  increase  the  qnan- 
l>e  marketable  prodooe  of  tbe  land,  and  this  is  what  the 
y,  especially  in  such  a  country  as  Bog- 
In?  object  of  the  land-owner  who  doc*  not 

.'•PS  U  to  reserve  as 

h  as  potaible  of  this  produce  for  him-  .       lie  may  often 
obtain  a  greater  net  return  by  diminishing  the  grots 

enable  him  to  send  1,000  bushels  of  grain 

of  800  bushels  being  needed  to  pay  the  wages  of  these  laborers ; 

while  ton  laborers  will  prodooe  600  bushels  for  sale,  and  require 

>  bushels  for  wages;  his  rent  in  tne  former  case  will 

be  only  200,  w hi.  : MO  bushels. 

interest,  tin -n,  to  employ  tbe  smaller  number  of 

laborers,  and  thereby  to  produce  the  smaller  quan  ood, 

especially  since  the  inadequate  supply  in  the  marl  than 

enhance  the  price  of  the  grain.     It  may  be,  that  500  will  seO 

for  u*  luin-li  as  could,  under  the  other  supposition,  be  obtained 

i  .000  bushel*.     Hut  itiscerta;  lie  interest  of  the 

u  a  country  teeming  with  population  and  deficient  m 
the  >  iat  he  should  adopt  this  course.    Hare  is 

another  in*taiuv,  tin  u,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  often  quoted 
maxim,  U  vicinal  and  national  interests  are  identical. 

v  half  a  century  ago,  the  most  profitable  use  which  the 
farmers  of  < '  1  \\Vstem   Pennsylvania  could  make  of 

th.-ir  -mm  was  to  distil  it  into  whiskey ;  for  in  this  highly  con- 
centrated form  alone  would  it  bear  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion eastward.  The  interests  of  the  individual  hem 
prompted  him  to  deprive  the  grain  of  its  nutritions  |MOptiliiai 
and  con vejt  it  into  a  poison  ;  tin-  interests  of  the  public  required 
a  very  <  proceeding. 

a  larger  gross  product  of  food  may  be  obtained  from 

th.-  hud  v.  !.•  to  small  properties  than  worn  it 

Id  in  Urge  farms,  is  a  fart  wlm-h  no  Kngtiah  traveller  on 

the  Con  in  think  of  disputing.     **  In  Flanders,*'  says 

tbe  country  resembles  a  carpet,  little 

patches  of  g*  iig  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  crops 

hades  and  hues,  not  separated  from  each  other  by 

enclosures,  and  all  blooming  like  a  garden  from  the  care  and 

skill  of  the  cultivator.     Not  a  bit  of  ground  is  allowed  to  ran 
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to  waste,  every  nook  and  corner,  every  patch  in  the  angle  of  a 
",  being  searched  by  the  spade  and  hoc,  and  weeded  by 
hand."  The  wonders  of  English  farming  arc  accomplished  on 
a  large  scale,  \\iih  hi^li  \\i\\>\\  indeed,  but  with  much  neces- 
sary neglect  or  slighting  of  the  nooks  and  corners,  \vhich  can- 
not  be  tilled  by  machinery,  but  will  yield  returns  only  to  man- 
ual labor.  Spade-husbandry,  of  course,  is  less  profitable,  and 

i  less  product^ c,  than  husbandry  by  the  plough,  \\hci 
land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear.  But  where  only  the  nobility 
and  gentry  own  the  land,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
are  constantly  in  want  of  employment  and  food,  pn<vly  tin- 
reverse  holds  ;  cultivation  by  the  spade  is  then  true  economy, 
and  husbandry  on  a  large  scale  is  criminal  wastefulness  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence.  The  utmost  amount  which  land  is 
capable  of  producing  can  be  estimated  only  on  the  small 
patches  of  ground,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city,  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  market  gardeners.  1I«.  clod  is 

broken,  every  shovelful  of  earth  is  raked  and  sifted,  every  peb- 
ble and  weed  is  carefully  removed  by  hand,  and  an  abundance 
of  hoarded  manure  being  applied,  while  every  accident  of  rain 
or  sunshine  is  economized  or  averted,  the  crops  arc  imm< 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  little  space  that  is  cultivated. 
Usually  two  or  three  crops  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
raised  from  the  same  land  in  one  season.     If  the  cult  i  vat- 
also  the  owner  of  the  soil,  he  works  with  a  degree  of  diliL 
earnestness,  and  care  which  can  never  be  obtained  from  a  hire- 
ling.    The  land  is  then,  to  adopt  Mr.    Lain-'-  happy  illu 
tion,  his  Savings'  Bank,  in  which  he  invests  the  labor  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  his  spare  minutes ;  for  though  such  labor 
may  not  perceptibly  increase  the  amount  of  the  nm.t  crop,  it 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  ground.     Even  the  little  household 
-e,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  though  really  valua- 
ble as  manure,  is  economized  and  applied   to  the  land.     The 
common  description  of  a  farm  which  is  worked  to  the  utmost 
is,  that  it  is  cultivated  "  like  a  garden"  ;  and  what  is  a  garden 
but  a  small  farm  ?     A  whole  country  divided  into  small  prop- 
erties is  a  constant  succession  of  such  gardens.     In  England, 
the  large  farmer,  who  often  pays  a  rent  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  is  in  fact  a  commercial  speculator  on  a  grand  scale. 
He  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  attention  to  minutiae ;  a  too 
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jealous  an.  I  -  ly  oalculmtcd  coooomy,  by  Iwuling  him  to  Wttar 
away  on  details  the  cans  and  thought  which  an?  requited  for 

general  manager  him.  Thm?  U  always 

considerable  waste  in  large  enterprises ;  it  will  not  do  for  the 
m:ui  iger  "i  thrin  to  .  ui:r..it.-  oonen  lad  i  i--  .'.-  I  qp 
fanner  wields  a  heavy  capital  with  great  skill  and  science, 
economizes  human  Ink  reduction  of  costly  and 

powerful  machines,  and  may  either  make  or  lose  a  fortune  in 
one  sea."  H  operations  are  of  a  sweeping  character,  and 

returns  are  counted  in  the  gross.  II  <•••'.  •  >kei  sjeji 
•y  raising  a  smaller  amount  to  the  acre.  To  torn  all 
«>  a  kitchen  garden  would  require  a  whole  army  of 
laborers,  whose  wages  would  eat  up  all  his  profits.  The  la- 
bor he  would  sacrifice  his  capital  The 
method  which  he  pursues  has  an  opposite  effect ;  be  makes  large 
profits,  while  the  laborers  are  <  if  the  estate,  and  too  often 

i:in  lub<  pends  on 

nation.     !!•  r-   m  •» 
States,  inde<  uKl  be  a  real  saving,  equivalent  to  the  pro- 

iore  wealth  ;  -  difficult  to  see  what  advan- 

tage it  could  bring  to  a  -  England,  where,  in  1850, 

thiTi'    \\rn-  OMT  :>(M».(MM»  ;iM,- -luMli.-.l  iu:ilr  j.  tup.  r-.' 

But  this  question  respecting  the  comparative  advantages  of 

large  and  small  farms  can  be  best  determined  by  observing  the 

resui  .»•  two  systems  in  actual  operation,  side  by  side. 

following  U  taken  from  Mr.  Laing*s  u  Notes  of  a  Trav. 

Series. 

iy  -h. »u  1.1  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  this  pop- 
ulation Tuscany)  be  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Neapol- 
itans, or  of  til--  neighboring  people  in  the  Papal  States?    The 
soil  and  climate  and  productions  are  the  same  in  nil  these 
countries.      I  rence  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  hap- 
the  land  in  Tuscany.     In  1836,  Tuscany 
contain.-,!   1,436,785  inhabitants,  and  130,190  landed  estates. 
Deducting  7,901  estates  belonging  to  towns,  churches,  or  other 
corporate  bodies,  we  have  122,289  belonging  to  the  people,- 
her  words,  48  families  in  every  100  have  land  of  their 

on  Pup  vim  oarf  /W  Lttn,  p.  It. 
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to  live  from.     Can  the  striking  difference  in  tin-  physical 
and  moral  condition,  and    in  the   standard  of  living,  betu «  ,  n 
the  people  of  Tuscany  and  those  of  the  Papal  S 
cribed  to  any  other  cause  ?     The  taxes  are  a 
cany  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope;  about  12s.  <W.  st<  -rlin^ 
per  head  of  the  ))o|)ul:iiion  in  the  on.-,  and  IrJ.v.  1(W.  in  the  other. 
But  in  the  whole  Maremma  of  Rome,  of  about  30  leagues  in 
length  by  10  or  12  in  breath,  M.  Chulym  kons  only  24 

factors,  or  tenants  of  the  large  estates  of  the  Roman  nobles. 
From   tin*   frontier  of  the.   Neapolitan    io   ili;tt  of  tin-   Tuscan 

.  the  whole  country  N  n-ckoned  to  be  divided  into  about 
600  landed  estates.  Compare  the  husbandry  of  Tu.-« -any.  the 
perfect  system  of  drainage,  for  instance,  in  tin-  strath  of  Arno. 
by  drains  between  ev< TV  two  beds  of  land,  all  connected  with 
a  main  drain.  —  being  our  own  lately  introduced  furrow  tile- 
draining,  but  connected  here  with  the  irrigation  as  well  as  the 
draining  of  iln1  land;  —  compare  the  clean  state  of  the  grow  i  1 1  Lr 
crops,  the  variety  and  succession  of  green  crops  for  foddcrinir 
cattle  in  the  house  all  the  year  round,  the  attention  to  collect- 
ing manure,  the  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  country;  — compare  these  with  the  desert  waste  of  the  Ro- 
man Maremma,  or  with  the  Papal  country,  of  soil  and  pro- 
ductiveness as  good  as  that  of  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  the  country 
about  Foligno  and  Perugia; — compare  the  weltclothed,  b 
people,  the  smart  country-girls  at  work  about  their  cows'  food, 
or  their  silkworm  leaves,  with  the  raided,  sallow,  indolent  pop- 
ulation lounging  about  their  doors  in  the  Papal  dominions, 
starving,  and  with  nothing  to  do  on  the  great  estates;  i 
compare  the  agricultural  industry  and  operations  in  this  land 
of  small  farms  with  the  best  of  our  larire  farm-districts,  with 
Tweedside,  or  East  Lothian,  —  and  snap  your  fingers  at  the 
wisdom  of  our  Sir  Johns,  and  all  the  host  of  our  book-ma: 
on  agriculture,  who  bleat  after  each  other  that  solemn  sa 
the  thriviiiiMrnantry-times  of  the  war,  —  that  small  farm1 
incompatible  with  a  high  and  perfect  state  of  cultivation.  Scot- 
land, or  England,  can  produce  no  one  tract  of  land  to  be  com- 
pared to  this  strath  of  the  Arno,  not  to  say  for  productiveness, 
because  that  depends  upon  soil  and  climate,  which  not 

of  similar  quality  to  compare,  but  for  industry  and  intelligence 
applied  to  husbandry,  for  perfect  drainage,  for  irrigation,  for 
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garden-like  .  »r  dean  state  of  crops,  for  •hemuifi  of  all 

waste  of  land,  labor,  or  manure,  for  good  cultivation,  in  short, 

<>..  good  m  laboring  cultivator.     These  are 

.-.-  \vhich  ml  '-ing  compared  between  one  farm  and 

another,  in  th<  m.-?  soils  and  climates. 

of  large  farms  will  gnin  nothing  in  such  a  compaj 

husbandry  of  Tuscany,  Flanders,  or  Switzerland,  under  a  sy» 

tern  of  small  farms." 

In  th.  i*le  of  Guernsey,  where  the  agricultural  population  is 
twice  as  dense  as  in  England,  the  average  wheat  crop  is  at 
least  82  bushels  to  an  acre ;  while  the  average  ^g^H*  crop — 

husbandry,  and  agricultural 
h  the  advocates  of  large  farms  by  so  much  stress  —  is  but 

his  family,  it  is  esti- 

d,  consumes  one  fifth  <>f  the  product  which  he  raises; 

there  were  three  cultivators  where  there  is  now  but 

united  exertions  should  make  the  crop  only 

>s  greater  than  it  was  before,  there  would  still  be  as 

great  a  •  >ugh  the  number  of  nun* 

ilies  supported  upon  the  hind  would  be  three  times  as 

In  other  words,  as  one  cultivator  raises  100  bushels,  of 

-  able  to  sell  80,  so,  if  three  cultivators  can  produce  140 

..MI  th.-  same  land,  th.-y  , .,.,  Mill  send  80  to 
and  feed  themselves  and  their  fumili<-«  with  the 

i  is  the  case  >-«-y,  \vh.n-  th«-  average  crop 

the  average  English  crop  by  more  than  two  fifths. 

Large  estates  still  mon-  than  large  forms  diminish  the  aggre- 
gate pn>  ry,  because  the  owners  of  them  devote 
so  mu.-h  1  ind  to  purposes  of  mere  ornament,  ostentation,  and 
,       \\hrn  the  territory  is  divided  among  email  proprie- 
tors, as  in  Prance,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  almost  every 
acn                              1  productive!  all  given  to  tillage, 
pasturage,  gardening,  or  the  growth  of  fuel  and  timber.     Bat 
.  large  portions  are  reserved  for  parks,  lawns, 
chase,  and  preserving  game.     If  land  were  abundant  and 
cheap,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  regret  that  many 
acres  should  be  appropriated  to  such  uses.    But  when  com- 
plaints  ore  made  that  the  country  is  over-peopled,  that  popnJa- 
i  tends  to  outrun  the  means  of  subsistenon,  *nd  that  its 
ifi 
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increase  drives  down  agriculture,  successively  to  and 

poorer  Foil.-,    it   is  reasonable   to    inquire   whether   the   gifts   of 
Providence  arc  ii  i<>  tin-  utmost,  or  whether  the 

of  food  be  not  owing  to   the  luxury  and  wastefulness  of  the 
rich.     Among  other  malts  of  that  systematic  compulsory  de- 
population of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  which  ha> bern  n - 
edly  mentioned,  .M.  de  LUMT^IU-  alludes  to  tin1  "skilful  lur: 
to  account  of  tin  •  wilderness,  through  the   extraordinary  pro  lit 
derived  from  its  game.     Ptarmigan,  blackcock,  all  kind 
water-fowl,  and  especially  grouse,  breed  upon   these  moor.-  in 
great  plenty:  fallow  and  red  deer  have  also  been  artificially 
propagated  upon  them.      Fashitui  Juts  given  great  value  l<>  •' 
sports.     A  hill  stocked  with  game  lets  for  £  50  for  the  sea 
Shooting-lodges,  built  in  the  \  ired  spots,  are  Id,  includ- 

ing the  right  of  shooting  over  the  adjacent  hills,  at  £  500. 
What  is  called  a  forest  —  that  is  to  say,  several  thousands  of 
acres,  not  exactly  planted  with  trees,  but  reserved  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  —  brings   an  extravagant 
rent.     The  large  Scotch  proprietors,  following  the  example  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  have  laid  out  many  of  these  forests 
upon  their  estates.     Gentlemen  go  there  at  great  expens* 
enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting  the  fleet  monarchs  of  these  wilds  in 
their  precipitous  retreats." 

The  parallel  here  suggested  is  a  very  significant  one.  Wil- 
liam, in  the  stern  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  conqueror,  resolved 
to  make  a  new  forest  near  Winchester,  the  usual  place  of  his 
residence,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase;  and 
for  this  purpose,  says  Hume,  "he  laid  waste  the  country  in 
Hampshire  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants from  their  houses,  seized  their  property,  even  demolished 
churches  and  convents,  and  made  the  sufferers  no  compensation 
for  the  injury."  What  he  did  under  the  rights  of  war,  these 
Scottish  lords  have  done  under  color  of  the  rights  of  property. 
They  have  banished  the  inhabitants  of  several  counties  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  from  the  homes  vjiich,  according  to  the 
Celtic  law  and  usage,  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  to  their 
chieftains,  and  have  turned  one  portion  of  the  district  into  a 
sheep-walk,  and  another  into  a  wilderness,  that  they  might. 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  region  thus  depopulated 
i-  fifty  times  as  large  as  that  which  the  Norman  converted  into 
the  New  Forest. 


M    do  Lavergne  apologises,  though  rather  feiotty,  for 
proceeding.      "People   are  beginning  to  mummr,"   be  m 
44  against  these  last  vestiges  of  ancient  fe 


deer  are  too  profitably  to  occupy  the 

vast  tracts  §et  apart  for  them,  ami  th.it  it  would  be 
u^-  thrin  fur  IV.  dm-  -h,,T.      I   ran   und.  Bind    •  I. 

the  question  concerns  England,  when 

wealthy  proprietors  still  persist  in  keeping  waste  for  their 

shootings  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  middle  of  populous  dis- 

trict  icrwisc  bear  crops ;  such,  for  example,  is 

Can  .ase  in  Staffordshire,  which  contains  nearly  15,000 

acre*  ;  Imt  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  can  scarcely  believe 

loss  is  very  greu:  ..v  thousands  of  sheep,  more 

ss,  would  be  no  great  ad.  .  the  national  food ;  and 

thru,  .. :  remains  of  savage  nature  in  Cheat  Britain 

dd  be  gone.     To  rob  the  country  life  of  all  its  poetry,  is 

going  rather  too  far  even  in  the  interests  of  (arming/' 

10  question  were  only  between  deer  and  sheep,  *as  the 

\ve  might  agree  with  M.  de 

Lavergn  matter  much  which  way  it  is  de- 

cided, especially  if  we  are  to  take  his  account  of  the  condition 

- 

make  r«  flocks.     "The  depopulated  lands,"  he  says, 

u  were  <!.  ne  large  sheep  farms,  averaging 

t\\<  .-and  acres  each.    The  hills  serve  for  snmrma* 

pasturage,  and  the  glens  or  valleys  for  the  winter.  As  for  hu- 
man inhabitants,  there  are  none.  If  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe 
is  heard  among  the  rocks,  it  is  no  longer  the  gathering-call  of 
warlike  mountaineers,  but  the  more  peaceful  amusement  of  a 
-h.-i  ice  of  war  and  pillage,  devotes  his  time  to 

and  receives  wages  from  a  neighboring 
remains  of  an  extinct  race.    One  of 

these  sh'  an  look  aft.  tubed  sheep.    There  may 

be  l".  .ndred  such  upon  these  eight  hundred  thou- 

sand acres."     In  order  to  eft .  nprovement,  u  three 

reed  to  quit  the  country  of  their 
and  were  transplanted  into  the  new  villages  upon  the 
When  resistance  was  shown,  the  agents  of  the 
it  ir  miserable  habitations,  and  in  soi 
icet  this  more  speedily,  the  huts  were  set  on  mr. 
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These  striking  instances  of   the  arbitrary    depopulate 
large  districts  are  not  adduced  to  throw  odium  upon  the  au- 
thors of  thorn.     The   fault  is  not  imputable  so  much  to   tin- 
great  proprietors  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  \\lio  ha\c 
effected  the-e  wholesale  ••  ( I.  araiices  "  of  their  estates,  as  to  t  In 
system,  —  the  policy  of  tin-  I -i\\,  the  course  of  legislation,  and 
thr  state  of  public  opinion,  —  which  has  caused  such  an  BOOH- 
niulation  of  real  properly  in   the  hands  of  a  fc\v,  and   has   au- 
thori/ed  such  a  use  of  it.     These  are  the  necessary  results  of  a 
system  which  is  upheld  by    Kni/lir-h  theologians  and  political 
economists,  as  well  as  by  English  Mate-men,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  >plcndid  aristocracy.     "  It  is  not  true," 
declares  Dr.  Chalmers  with  his  wonted  earnestness,  "that,  in 
virtue  of  elegance,  and  luxury,  and  leisure  bein^  the  inherit: 
of  a  few,  there  is  not  a  bl  >>•///«,'•  ///  the  p,-,  n  ,,/  of  //////_: 

the  whole  mass  of  society.     Under  the  opposite  system,  there 
would   be  nearly  one  unbroken  level,  the  whole   of  which   be- 
hoved, in  tim-'.  to  be  as  sunk  and  degraded  as  is  the 
our  present  laborers.     Now,  it  is  a  level  rising  into   frequent 
eminences  of  greater  or  less   height    [a  very  remarkable  / 
indeed],  and  of  radiance  more  or  less  conspicuous.     And  what 
we  affirm  is,  that,  from  this  //; 

there  are  the  droji/^iii^s.  us  it  icere,  of  a  blutnl  and  l»  ///': 
ftuencc  on  the  general  platform  ofhmnmnfi/^ 

May  Heaven  shield  every  other   nation  from  the  droppi: 
of  such  "a  bland  and  bcniirnani  influence"  as  have  renc 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  dreariest   hills  and  bogs  in 
HfttCf  i>le,  more  wild  and  desolate  even  than  Nature's  hand 
had  left  them,  bi •< -au-e  the  blackened  walls  of  many  a  roofless 
hut  now  tell  us  that  man  once  lived  there,  but  that  he  has  been 
dispossessed  and  exiled  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ptarmi- 
gan, the  nd  deer,  and  the  fox,  and  thus  to  afford  new  him 
grounds  for  a  magnificent  aristocracy  ! 

The  system  has  been  carried  out,  not  merely  by  such  prin. 
proprietors  as  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the   Manjn: 
Breadalbane,  and  the  great  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland,  but 
by  nearly  all  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  T*niied  Kingdom. 
There  has  been  a  systematic  depopulation  of  all  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  national  policy  of 
favoring  the  aggregation  of  landed  property  for  political  pur- 
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poach.  k<*p  op  aristocratic  institution* 

are  i.  .livided 


safer  for  the  ownen  time  t» 


••canse  the  aggregate  of  real  thus  *?MitnH  is  more 
considerable,  though  this  inereaat  neome  is  procured  by 

nt  Irish  estates,  till  within  a  few  years,  were 

parcelled  out  into  a  great  number  of  very  small  Mffhy,  is 

apparent  contradiction  of  this  statement.     Irish  land- 

ii  and  Scotch,  <li<l  in  fact  lease  their 

|>rop«Tty  in  a  lV\v  imim-ii-.-  f.mn-  ;   MIT  thfl  |-ri. ••:•••   •  •'.!.!-••• 

nig  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom  in  Ireland,  whi! 
la  entirely  pr.'hi'u1,  ,1  in  the  sister  isle,  the  lease-holders  fooad 

i    \\vll  as  more  profitable,  to  let  out 
i  M-  iin  tins  to  become  u middle- 

"  instead  of  fanner-  thus  retained  a  higher  social 

position,  and  were  able  to  make  greater-  profits  by 

than  by  carrying  out  the  most 

processes  of  husbandry.     The  absenteeism  of  the 

and  the  practice  of  granting  perpetual  leases,  favored  this  re- 

iuldlrin' n  under  these  circumstances  differed  but 

a  heavy  encumbrance,  and  were  therefore  more  extortionate  in 

nig  heavy  rents,  and  rigidly  exacting  all  their  dues. 

ions  existed  between  them  and  their 

TV  \\  i  i  it-li  generally  sprang  up  in  England 

1  a  tcn:i  y,  which,  in 

•  same  farm  for  several  successive 

it  was  connected  with 
to  th<>  l.-a^-li..!.;  imlefinable  charm  which  springs  from 

absolute  owi  h<-  was,  after  all,  only  a  great  speculator, 

.  in  one  srn-e,  a  hir-  I!       *•  one  of  the  peculiar  ag- 

gravating causes  of  the  wretched  condition  of  IrUh  property, 
MIX!  tii'-  (IrMitution  i>f  Irish  tenants. 

uce  has  now  been  adduced,  that  the  larger 

in  large  rather  than  in  small  farms,  arises  from  *iitmnishing  the 

the  price,  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
icreasing  its  productiveness  by  improved  processes 
y.  Here,  surely,  the  gains  of  the  individual  are  a 

I .', ' 
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loss  to  the  nation  :  such  gains  are  the  result  of  the  acquisition 
ealth,  not  of  ite  creation,  for  they  are  extorted  from  the 
consumers  by  raising  the  price  of  food.     The  Scotch  Highland 
lord-,  who  also   have  immense  estates  in   Midland,  would   not 
BO  readily  convert  their  property  at   the  North  into  >herp-walks 
and  Bailie-preserves,  if  they   di<l  not  find  that,  l.y  raising  more 
grain,   they   lowered  its  price  BO  much  that   their  aggregate 
ceipts  would  be  diminished.      In  truth,  it  may  be  demonstrated 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  KndNi  landlords  always  to  1 
the  home  supply  a  little  >hort  of  the  demand,  so  tliat  some  im- 
portation of  food  shall  he  necessary.     Suppose,  for  in>tance, 
that   the  consumption  exceeds  one  million  of  quarters  hv  only 
40,000  bushels,  and  that,   if  this  additional  40,000  bushel 
raised   at  home,  the  price  averages  fifty  shillings    a    quarter. 
But  if  only  one  million  of  quarters  should  he  thrown  in    I 
land,  then,  before  the  40,000  bushels  can  be  imported,  the  price 
of  the  whole  must  rise  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion, which  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  at  least  twelve  shil- 
lings a  quarter.     By  keeping  the  supply  thus  far  short,  t: 
fore,  they  will  be  able  to  sell  one  million  of  quarters  at   sixty- 
two  shillings,  which  will  produce  ,£3,100,000;  whereas,  if  the 
extra  quantity  be  produced  at  home,  they  will  have  1,005,000 
quarters  to  dispose  of  at  only  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  which 
will  amount  to  but  «£  2,512,500;  so  that  the  farmers  will 
£  587,500  by  their  imprudent  increase  of  production. 

This  is  not  all.  Large  estates  and  large  farms  impoverish 
the  country,  not  only  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  food,  but  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  wages,  and  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  are  solely  dependent  upon  wages  for  their  support.  I 
have  already  shown,  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  (pp.  199- 
201),  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  Tinted  States  than 
where  else,  chiefly  because  almost  every  native  American  ha> 
the  option  of  beginning  life  on  his  own  account.  mall 

tradc.-man.   an   independent  mechanic,  or  a  small   landholder, 
and  that  he  can  be  tempted  to  forego  the  Miperior  indepen- 
dence and  respectability  of  such  an  occupation,  and  tip 
chance  that  it  offers  of  making  a  fortune,  only  by  the  oil 
comparatively  high  wages.     Any  considerable  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  wages  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  hire.     .Mr. 


TO  morsai 
twiner  huDDll  v  Ulnstvaifl*  tfci>  aama  nrinrtinLi  whO*!  a^HMtntiM^ 

^  *  •  *~  *  J^P*Pa;    ^ 

Cor  the  l.i-h.-r  real  wage*  that  are  paid  in  many  parts  of  the 
ji.  in  in  Kiu'1  >  'tie  possesak" 

regulates  the  standar;  .1 

H  standard  regulate*  the  wages  of  labor.    People 
ne  somr  ,  to  apply  their  labor 

-oil  their  labor  for  wage*  that  do  not  afford  them  a 
better  diet  than  potatoes  and  maize ;  although,  in  saving 
themselves,  e  very  much  on  potatoes  and  main. 

want  of  the  new*  aion  to  take  work,  that 

makes  labor  scarce,  and,  considering  the  price  of  provisions, 
many  part*  of  the  C'<  where  property  in  land  is 

y  i Utilised  among  the  people." 

i/nl   world   affords  no  parallel  to  the 

the  people  of  Gr<  n  in  these  respects. 

••cntration  of  landed  property,  as  we  have  seen,  is  such, 

l  '3  has  any  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  soil ;  and  the  huge-farm  system,  with  the 

•  r-  <>f  the  u^ririiltnral  class,  ha 

carried  so  for  ••  has  anything  to  do  with  the 

.ins  the  whole  ground  of  independence  of 

the  laboring  classes  has  bc«  away;  they  have  been 

d  to  ofler  themselves  as  laborers  for  hire,  or  to 

iti.-  whole  French  population  arr 

iie  whole  British  people  are  hire- 
upon  wages  for  a  livelihood.*    The 

•  Mr.  Morruon,  one  of  the  latest  EofUah 
bor  and  Capital ,"  and  a  rery  candid  and  Ji 
when  he  tay«.  that,  la  France,  *tbt  da«  of 

I    ,-  _    ij-ii-a.  ^  ^^M  *A  lw> * —    •    •!•  

cetvcd  rroni  capitaiisu  u  »een  to  y  a  mtnv«i»/,  MM  MM  vw  »  mm^m  •«• ft 


of  the  nation";  they  certainly  do  not  form  i 

in  England  and  Scotland ,"  he  MT*, 

of  the  popolation,"  and,  •cconliaf  to  the  baft 

nee  to  the  mad  proceeding*  of  the  IVpflato**!  Ooi 
in'lS48,  which  had  rated  an  alarm  abool  the  aafrty  of  property, 
the  natkw,  the  peaaaal  propttoton  aad  odban,  wl»  won  ataher  pa j«t  aor 
of  wagea.  and  had  a  great  and  dfraot  iatoran  a  tat  ptnei  i  atiun  of  tW 

vrreiied  hefo«  the  mbchief  had  goM  my  (ar.-    Bat  »  Ea«*aa4.  he 
OMdiriaiooc/thenadoaiMoaariaocityofi  .._.._ 

I'r.ir.i-o  H  nu->: 
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!  for  the  employment  of  labor  is  not  unl>onn<l< -d ;  \\>  limits 
are  as  fixed  as  those  of  tin-  Held  for  the  use  of  capital.  Ac- 
cording to  tin-  natural  distribution  of  industry,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  tin-  occupation  or  the  chief  resource  of  a  map 
of  the  people.  Tin-  production  of  food  is  the  iirst  and  grad 
want  of  the  human  race;  as  it  must  be  carried  on  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  it  does  not  admit  of  the  divi 
and  the  economy  of  labor  so  much  as  the  other  two  depart- 
ments of  industry.  !  quare  mile,  every  acre,  must  be 
cultivated  by  itself,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  work  which  is 
done  upon  the  neighboring  mile  or  acre.  Improvements  in  the 
processes  of  husbandry  may  enable  u  e  more  products 
from  the  land,  but  cannot  materially  lessen  the  number  of  tilleis 
of  the  ground,  or  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  other 
classes  of  society,  without  diminishing  at  the  same  time  the 
gross  produce.  The  facts  here  are  in  accordance  with  the  the- 
ory. In  the  whole  civilized  world,  except  Great  Britain,  there 
is  not  probably  one  country  which  employs  less  than  half  of  its 
population  in  cultivating  the  soil ;  the  usual  proportion  is  from 
two  thirds  to  three  fourths.  The  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  have  been  proportionably  so  much  gr- 
than  in  agriculture,  that  one  third  of  the  people  can  supply  the 
aggregate  want  of  the  nation  in  the  two  former  re  nore 
easily  than  two  thirds  can  supply  its  want  of  food. 

In  the  extrusion  of  four  fifths  of  the  English  people  from  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  from  any  connection  with  the 
we  find  the  cause  of  so  large  a.  class  of  the  population  b< 
entirely  dependent  upon  wages,  of  the  consequent  depression 
of  wages,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  pauperism,  the  unnatu- 
ral development  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  the  other 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  social  condition  of  Great 
Britain.      In  this  single  fact,  we  find  a  suiiicient  explanation  of 
those  social  phenomena  which  first  suggested  the  theories  of 
Malthus  and  Ricardo  respect  ing  populat  ion,  wages,  and  rent. 


lected  into  great  masses  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere.  Ilcnrc,  if  the  improve- 
ment of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  by  the  authority  of  government 
should  ever  become  a  practical  political  question,  it  will  assume  dimensions  un- 
known in  most  other  countries.  It  will  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nation  against  a  minority ;  and  there  will  be  no 
third  party  capable  of  holding  the  balance  between  them." 


Deprived  of  all  other  mean*  of  support,  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ire  driven  to  compete  with  each  other  for  employment, 

•tiering  to  work  for  the  smallest  ainuunt  of  wages  that  will 
runnel  the  neeenariei  of  life.  Hopeless  of  any  improvement 

nvit  condition,  they  become  reokleat  as  to  the  futurr,  and 
too  often  burden  themselves  with  families  when  their  gain,  are 


. 

faoturcs  were  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  which  any  part 

ntiiii:..-,  -  ,  :  them  could  find  employment;  and  thos  labor  was 

tared  so  cheap,  that  manufacturing  enterprise  has  been  on- 

stimulated,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  have 

•pposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  landholders, 

the  ive  been  glutted  with  the  surplus  of  the 

nil  population.     Great  J>  in  the 

raising  food  enough  for  her  own 

i'  tli.-  world  with  the  product*  of  her  man* 
ufa.  try.     No  nation  can  compete  with  her  in  this 

respect,  except  by  raising  a  barrier  against  the  influx  of  her 
cheap  good-  allowing  its  own  laboring  classes  to  fall 

as  dependent  and  miserable  as  that  of  BogUah 
apMtttm 

So  long  as  the  laws  regulating  the  succession  of  property 
remain  unchanged  here  in  America,  we  have  a  guaranty  of  the 
permanency  of  our  republican  inttitntifTHf  •  ••HI  a  safeguard 
agni  worst  social  evils  which  affect  the  Old  World. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rage  of  parties  or  the  temporary  vio- 
lence of  faction,  there  is  no  danger  of  revolutionary  violence,  so 
long  a*  th<    i.ulk  of  the  people  are  either  satisfied  with  their 
present  lot,  or  believe  ease  and  competency  to  be  within  their 
reach,  if  th.-y  are  only  willing  to  use  industry  and  self-denial 
ugh  to  gain  them.    The  blessings  of  our  peculiar  instito- 
S  1  suspect,  are  rather  social  than  political     We  ought  to 
not  so  much  because  they  guard  us  against  oppres- 
sion and  anan  hy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete  evils  for 
race,  as  because  they  foster  no  inequalities  of 
social  c.  but  open  the  avenues  to  fame  and  fortune 

alike  to  all  The  great  merit  of  our  government  is,  that  it  lets 
things  alonr:  that  it  allows  matters  to  take  their  natural 
course ;  permit*  property  to  change  hands  as  often  as 

caprice  or  speculation  dictates;  that  it  offers  no  obstacle  to 
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,-prir-e  in  ili«-  accumulation  of  a  fortune.  h«.-  IIU1 

no  hinderance  to  tin-  di^ipaii.'ii  of  it  durini:  the  liMim.-  of  tin- 
owl,  il  partition  of  it  after  his  drath  amon^  his 
natural  heirs.  Under  this  system  of  non-interference,  it  i-  iru«-. 
as  the  English  economists  urge,  that  we  cumot  have  pen 

family  estates  or  an  hereditary  ari>loerary  :   and  our  conso- 
n  is,  that  we  are  able  to  get  aloni:  --11  without  them. 

The  Knijlish  economists  wlio  favor  the  aggregation  of  landed 
estates,  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  t lie ir  own  favorite  maxim. 
laissez  faire.  In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property,  i 
than  in  any  oilier  case,  is  there  good  reason  for  not  interfering 
with  the  natural  constitution  of  society,  and  the  wise  arrange- 
menis  oi  lence.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  ihe  mere 

inequality  of  fortunes,  but  the  \  of  them  in  a  few  fami- 

lies, which  is  to  be  dreaded.  There  are  natural  causes  enough 
which  favor  the  former,  and  obstruct  the  latter,  if  their  op 
tion  be  not  impeded  by  laws  of  man's  device.  Thus,  it  is  a 
natural  law,  that  wealth  favors  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  pov- 
erty tends  to  generate  poverty.  In  explaining  the  causes  of 
the  diminished  rate  of  profit  as  a  nation  advances  in  opulence, 
it  was  mentioned,  that  large  capitals  tend  constantly,  more 
and  more,  to  crowd  small  ones  out  of  employment,  because 
the  owners  of  the  former  can  afford  to  work  for  smaller  retl 
and  can  sustain  greater  reverses.  This  is  well  explained  by 
M.  Passy.  "  Other  things  being  e.jual."  he  Bay*,  "the  profits 
of  each  capitalist  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  na- 
tional capital  increases.  The  little  capitalist  thus  find-  himself 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  his  income,  to  break 
in  upon  his  capital:  while  the  great  capitalist,  finding  in  the 
mass  of  his  profits  an  income  still  superior  to  his  want-,  (di- 
stantly adds  to  his  riches  by  new  savings.  Besides,  who  does- 
not  know.  that,  being  able  to  use  the  most  costly  machiiu 
carry  to  the  utmost  the  division  of  labor,  and  to  reduce  tin- 
general  expenses  to  the  lowest  point,  the  great' capitalist  can 
produce  more  cheaply  than  ihe  smaller  ones,  and  thus  make 
himself  al  r  of  the  market  ?  " 

Other  natural  causes  tending  to  the  same  result  are,  the  dif- 
ferences existing  among  men  in  point  of  natural  endowments ; 
the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  events;  and  the  law  of  population 
itself,  which  makes  the  destitute  classes  multiply  with  great 
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because  misery  renders  them  reckless,  w  bile  the  rirh 

tend  to  decrease  in  number,  and,  from  the  lack  of  male  heirs, 

estates  come  to  be  united  by  marriage  and  collateral  in! 

ancc.    Thus  then?  will  always  be  inequality  enongi  in  the 

of  property  to  allow  those  enterprises  to  he  carried 

\vhirh  rr< i uiro  great  accumulations  of  wraith,  ami 

is  a  spur  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the 

by  manifesting  the  comforts  and  Uuuries,  the  higher  social  po- 

the  other  hand,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  then  b  a 

natural  check  or  limitation  to  the  excessive  **f"fTiTiHtfi*fi  of 

rt y  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  to  the  consequent  debase* 

men  mltitude;  and  this  natural  corrective, 

when  not  interfered  with  or  rendered  powerless  by  unwise  laws 

.  and  effectually 
in  the  community,  that 
number  of  persons  can  possibly  be  brought 

—  certainly,  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 

perishing  with  hunger,  —  except  by  their  own  obvious 

Such  a  check,  we  maintain,  exists  in  the  very 

cause  to  which  the  English  school  of  political 

ng  the  whole  evil.  —/A*  natur 

of  ike  human  species.     Property  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 

,  uestionably  tends  to  accumulate ;  one  who  has  both  money 

imlustry  can  make  greater  gains,  other  things  being  equal, 

than  his  competitor  who  is  obliged  to  depend  oil  industry  alone. 

i  the  shortness  of  human  life.   :tn   individual  can  hold 

tin  r  a  brief  period  of  years ;  when  he  dies,  it 

descends  to  his  oflspr  ••  law  of  nature,  as  they 

all  equally  near  •  <»qually  divided  among  them. 

H  not  abrogated  by  human  legislation,  it  causes 

so  fivqurnt  a  distribution  of  r-tatr-  a-  rnVrrually    !..   .     •  - 
tin*  trnd.-n.-y   of  rapivil  to  accumulate,  or  to  continue  in  a 
single  line  of  heirs.     No  sooner  is  wealth  heaped  up  than  it  U 
parcelled  out  again,  and  a  constant  movement  or  circulation 

-ends  the  lifeblood  of  capital  into 

r v  part  of  the  body  p.  l*bis  distribution  tends  as  pow- 

ilv  to  political  as  to  social  equality,  for  the  former,  indeed, 

-lids  upon  and  is  regulated  by  the  latter;  hence  it  is  the 

safeguard  of  republics,  and  the  bane  of  aristocr 
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faster  lhe  population  increases,  the  more  rapidly  does  this 
great  corrective  of  the  accumulation  of  property  operate:  the 
greater  the  number  of  heirs,  the  more  minute  i>  the  divi-ion  of 
the  parent's  weal tli. 

I  have  already  remarked  ai   length  (Chap.   X.)   on  the  ten- 
dency of  frequent  mutations  of  fort nne,  of  numerous  and 
•  leu  changes  from  poverty  to  opulenee  and  the  reverse,  in  K 
down  popular  discontent,  to  inerease   the   security   of  prop 
and    to   incite    the  activity  and   cnierpri-e   of  the  community. 
These  result<  are  displ:i\  ed  here  in  America  lo  an  extent  which 
:lie    never-endiuLT    astonishment    of    foreigners,        The 
Engli-h  system  ha-  precisely  the  opposite  effect.     So   far  as  it 
extends,  it  chills  exertion  by  hemming  it  round  with  ban 
which   110  effort   *  rleap.      In   the   case    of  real   property. 

•  impediments  an-  such  that  partition  or  alienation  in  i 
cases  is  impossible,  and  the  land  is  permanently  placed  > 
rotrtwrrrium.  The  dignity  and  oilier  advantages  of  a  landhold- 
er's position  may  be  inherited  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  can- 
not often  be  bought.  Land  in  small  pan-els  is  seldom  brought 
into  market,  as  the  stamp  duties  for  the  transfer  are  hiirh  out  of 
all  proportion  with  those  which  are  charged  for  the  conveyance 
of  large  properties;  and  as  there  is  no  registration  of  deeds  and 
mortgages  in  England,  the  expense  of  investigaiiiiir  the  title  is 
very  great,  and  just  as  heavy  for  a  small  estate  as  a  larire  one. 
Personal  property  is  not  so  well  guarded;  but  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  the  policy  of  the  law  and  the  general 
•  secure  the  possession  of  Wealth  to  One's  desceiK  i 

tend  powerfully  to  heap  it  together:  waste   is  possible,   but 
iral  causes,  aided  by  legal  provisions,  tend  strongly  towards 
nimlation.       Small    capitals   find   a  constantly  increasing 
difficulty  in  competing  with  larger  ones;  industry  alone,  un- 
aided by  inherited  wealth,  has  little  chance  in  the  strife.     The 
consequence  i<.  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  laboring  classes 
generally,  sit  down,  not  contented,  but  sullen  and  reckless,  in 
their  poverty;  the  great  aim  of  life  for  them  is  reduced  to  the 

nment  of  a  mere  subsistence. 

Isolated  facts  give  only  a  vague  conception  of  the  irreat  ine- 
quality of  fortune,  the  frightful  extremes  of  opulence  and  mis- 
which  deform  the  social  aspect  of  Great  Britain.     The 
knowledge  thus  gained  is  very  partial  and  indefinite;  and  it 
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leads  to  no  certain  conclusions,  because,  in  every 
t<ence  and  almost  unbounded  we; . 

rywbere  it  is  but  a  ihort  walk  from  toe  palace  to  the  hovel ; 
lie  gate  of  every  Dives  sits  a  Lazarus,  and  the  dogs  eome 

nil  contrasts  are  vastly  greater  in  England  and  Ireland  than  in 

earth,  and  tho  history  of  all 

ages  affords  no  parallel  to  th-  people  are  the 

tnrers  and  bankers  of  the  civilised  world ;  their 
cap  no  sufficient  employment  at  home,  is 

i  every  wind  that  blows,  to  the  remotest  lands  and 
the  farthest  isles  of  the  sea,  everywhere  setting  iodtutr. 

supplying  means  for  great  national  enterprises,  and 
creating  immense  yearly  returns  to  Increase  the  surplus  of 
wea  Hut  the  destitution  and  misery  of  the  larger 

portion  oi "the  people  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  the  riches 
lie  prosperous  class.     Almshonses  and  jails  are  multiplied 
as  fast  as  the  palatial  abodes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  or 
iinint -n-<-  mills  and  workshops  of  the  rich  manufacturers.     No- 
»§e  annual  incomes  exceed  half  a  u 

heavy  taxes  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  over  a  million  of  paupers.  Finally,  a  panic 
seems  to  fall  upon  the  whole  Iri*h  nation,  and  they  fly 

noted  for  its  fertility  and 
ing  in  wealt  •  ful  baste,  and  in  larger  numbers, 

than  re  scourged  with  a  pestilence,  or  wasted  with  the 

sword.     It  i-  in  tin- iiiuirnitmle  of  these  numbers,  in  this  terrible 
preponderance  of  misery,  that  the  lover  of  In-  race  seea 
to  doubt,  whether  the  preservation  of  property,  a.» 

tain,  be  not  rather 


icipal  arguni*  ••  monstrous  iocqnalhy 

i  the  policy  of  English  law  has  given  rise 

-  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  an 

hrr.  (inary  aristocracy.     This  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who 

•«  -ve,  that  the  few  who  are  born  to  the  certain  p  OMB  sain  a 

of  vast  estates  are  more  likely  to  be  virtuous,  intelligent,  and 

capable  than  any  other  persona  in  the  commui .  loes  not 
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agree  very  well,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnson's  apology  for  the 
om  of  primogeniture,  when  he  said  that  it  had  the  merit 
of  making  "only  one  fool  in  a  family."  Nor  is  it  quite  e,.M 
gistcni  with  what  Mr.  M.  (  'ulloch  himself  remarks  in  another 
conneetion,  that,  "if  you  would  develop  all  the  native  resour- 
068  of  a  man's  mind,  you  must  make  him  aware  of  his  inferi- 
ority iij  relation  to  others,  and  inspire  him  with  a  determination 
to  rise  to  the*  same  or  a  higher  level";  and  that  "it  is  not  to 
those  placed  by  their  fortunes  at  the  head  of  society,  but  to 
those  in  its  humbler  walks  who  have  raised  themselves  to  emi- 
nence, that  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of 
those  invention-  and  improvements  which  have  made  .Midi 
vast  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness."  But  we  do 
not  need  to  discuss  the  merits  of  ari.-tocratic  rule  in  the  ab- 
stract; the  practical  question  i>,  whether  the  blessing  it  MM* 
fers  upon  the  country  at  large  are  enough  to  make  up  tor  the 
misery  which  it  entails  upon  the  lower  classes;  whether  the 
support  of  the  dignity  and  influence  of  a  House  of  Lords 
fair  offset  for  an  Irish  famine  and  exodus,  and  for  seven  mil- 
lions sterling  annually  expended  on  the  English  poor.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  desirable  to  have  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  in  the  state,  many  of  whom  are  accom- 
plished gentlemen  and  fit  to  be  hereditary  legislators ;  but  they 
cannot  be  had  without  bringing  with  them  over  a  million  of 
paupers  every  year,  and  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  on  which 
half  of  the  nation  are  entirely  dependent,  to  the  lowest  point 
that  will  sustain  life  on  the  poorest  and  scantier  fare. 

But  it  is  feared  that  the  motive  for  accumulation  will  not  be 
strong  enough,  if  it  is  not  stimulated  by  a  sight  of  the  splen- 
dor and  luxury  in  which  the  great  landlords  live,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence and  consideration  which  they  enjoy.  To  this  Mr.  Mill's 
an-wer  seems  sufficient,  that,  ••  in  America,  there  are  few  or  no 
great  hereditary  fortunes;  yet  industrial  energy  and  the  ardor 
of  accumulation  are  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  backward 
in  that  part  of  the  world."  Economists  generally  make  a 
great  mistake,  when  they  put  so  much  stress  upon  the  n< 
sity  of  keeping  up  the  incentives  for  people  to  get  rich.  Hu- 
man nature  requires  no  urgintr  in  this  respect  Wealth  is  cov- 
eted originally,  no  doubt,  for  some  ulterior  motive,  —  for  the 
enjoyments  that  it  will  bring;  but  it  soon  comes  to  be  loved 
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for  it-  own  sake,  the  passion  and  the  habit  of 

lead  ,o  sacrifice  of  every  object  for  which  riches  at  first 

a  fortune  for  one's  own  lifetime  b  motivr  rnn 

we  do  not  believe  that  the  springs  of  industry  and 

would  be  sensibly  relaxed,  if  a  man*s  power  over  h 

should  cease  entirely  at  hb  death,  the  state  than  dividing  it 

equally,  as  in  France,  among  hb  < 

'•VIT  tin-  may  be,  Mr.  McCnlloch  b  wrong  in  soppoe* 
ing  that  the  sight  of  great  estates  tied  up  perpetually  in  the 
same  families,  b  so  effectual  a  stimulus  to  industry,  as  if  the 
same  amount  of  wealth  were  more  equally  distributed,  and 
passed  frequent  I .  hutul,  the  alternations  of  for* 

tune  being  frequent,  and  the  chance  to  every  individual  of  be- 
ing successful  sooner  or  later  being  consequently  increased. 
•i.  luce  men  to  buy  tickets  in  a  lottery,  there  most  not  only 

br  i,frr:it  pri/«"«  in  tin*  \vh«-i-|,    luit    '•otip-  «  h;ui<  ••.  BQSjSBjfflSj  -fji.nl. 

Irawing  one  within  a  definite  period.     Every  lawyer  who 

begins  practice,  may  hope  one  day  to  become  Lord  Chancellor, 

;is  that  splendid  office  b  not  banded  down  by  hereditary 

descent,  some  member  of  the  bar  must  obtain  it;  and  tint 

hope,  slight  as  it  b,  b  one  of  the  springs  which  keep  op  the 

md  learning  of  the  profeMJon  But  n 
man  with  a  thousand  a  year,  sees  no  possibility  of  hb 
ing  a  Duke  of  Buccleuch  with  an  income  two  hundred 
as  great;  and  therefore  the  country  gentleman  usually  does 
ML'  but  hunt  foxes  and  go  to  Newmarket.  To  take  great 
estates  our  of  the  market,  as  was  <i«mr  m  Scotland,  tying  them 
up  for  ever  in  the  same  families,  making  alienation,  division, 
—  and,  we  may  add,  improvement,  —  alike  impossible.,  i 

'•snen  the  number  of  the  prizes  of  industry,  and  so  far, 
while  rendering  one  man  improvident,  wasteful,  and  idl< 
lessen  the  hopes  and  deaden  the  exertions  of  all  others.    Go 
her  end  of  society,  and  yon  find  the  same  cause  work- 
results.    What  hope  has  an  Irish  cottier,  a 
penury  boy,  exert  himself  as  he  may,  of  ever  obtaining 
•re  generous  fare  than  buttermilk  and  sodden  potatoes?  and 
who  cm  wonder  that,  without  such  hope,  be  should  become 
the  reckless,  lazy,  and  quarrelsome  beggar  that  he  b?     What 
ouragement  b  it  to  him,  that,  from  the  door  of  hb  mod 
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;u  ho  can  sec  the  magnificent  but  deserted  abode  of  his  ab- 
sentee landlord,  \v  ho  comes  over.  <>  nee  in  :i  year  or  two,  to  look 
!i  estates,  wliieh  \ield  him  :m  in.-ome  of  X  20,000 
a  year?     It  Allows  the  almost  indomitable  energy  of  the  I. 
lish  character,  thai  t he  sight  of  these  <  ••pnlence  and 

.ieserndhii:  in  the  same  lines  from  one  generation  in 
another,  the  accident  of  birth  alone  determining  who  shall  con- 
tinue in  them  through  life,  has  not  long  ago  extinguished  am- 
bition and  ellort,  and  rendered  »  rpid  and  inntinn 
In  the  learned  professions,  indeed,  and  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  there  is  some  room  for  changes  of  fortune,  and  therefore 
some  incitement  to  activity.  But  even  here,  the  dcaden'mi:  in- 
fluence of  a  fixed  hereditary  transmission  of  employment  and 
social  condition  is  felt.  I  have  heard  of  one  family  in  London 
which  has  sold  tea  at  retail,  on  the  same  stand,  through  five 
generations.  The  institution  of  castes  among  the  Hindoos 
affords  the  only  parallel  to  such  a  social  state,  though  even  the 
Pariahs  might  compassionate  "the  irretrievable,  helotism  of 
the  working  classes"  in  Great  Britain. 

This  comparison  of  an  aristocratic  and  a  republican  polity, 
of  a  system  of  laws  which  favors  the  aggregation  of  property, 
with  one  which  aims  at  its  distribution,  is  not  instituted  in  any 
boastful  spirit;  for  it  is  not  the  character  of  onr  people,  but  of 
our  social  and  political  institutions,  that  we  wish  to  defend. 
No  comparison  could  be  a  fairer  one  ;  for  the  two  system- 
represented  as  acting  upon  two  equally  enlightened  and  indus- 
trious nations,  who  are  mainly  of  the  same  blood,  and  -peak 
the  Mime  language,  and  whose  respective  situations  are  as 
nearly  alike  as  those  of  two  great  nation  Too 

great  stress  has  been  placed  by  English  economists  upon  tin 

antage  that  Americans  enjoy  in  their  abundance  of  fertile 
territory:  the  immense  colonial  dominion,  and  greater  wealth 
of  England.  Lr<>  far  towards  balancing  ihis  supposed  advantage. 
Many  of  th'  liritish  colonies  afford  ample  proof,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  country  do  not  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  op- 
ulence merely  because  th«-y  are  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  the  character  of  the  people  and  of  the 

•utions  which  they  live  under,  and  not  in  any  imaginary  or 
real  advantages  or  dr  of  territory,  soil,  and  climate,  are 

found  the  true  causes  of  national  decay  and  national  prosper- 
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Capital  and  land  are  not  mm  instruments  lor  the  pro. 
>  which  light  alone  they  are  too  fat|um<ly 
regarded  by  fwonomieti ;  they  are  also  nneessary  means  for 
tli«-      j.port  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nation;  ami 
cap  and  other  fmiiiiing  eg.  the  soil, 

odnoe  the  more  effect  the  more  evenly  they  ate 

wealth,  which  eeema  to  them  a  prominent  trait  in  the  Ameri- 
can character,  either  overlook  or  forget  the  great  liberality  with 
u  hich  this  wealth  is  here  expended  for  public  object*.     Rapid 
alternations  of  fortune  do  not  lead  to  contracted  views  of  the 
notions  habits ;  we  may  be  a  TTmnilatiag, 
we  are  not  a  miserly  people.     A  fortune  which  has  bean 
spe<  u,  and  is  liable  to  be  quite  as  speedily  lost,  is  usu- 

ally held  very  freely,  or  with  an  open  hand,  u  the 

.-.iduaTs  possession ;  that  which  has  been  slowly  amassnd 
savings,  and  by  the  practice  of  rigid  economy 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  is  commonly  hoarded  with  a 
ous  and  sordid  care.     In  a  com.  England,  if  the 

uder  of  such  a  fortune  has  had  any  other  motive  than  a 
re  love  <>  is,  prol>  haid-earoed  wealth 

i  livided  and  inalienable  in  his  own  family  4 
»re  generations.     An  object  so  remote  as  this  se!» 
.n  ml  of  an  American,  and  if  it  did,  be  would 
see  but  Intl.'-  chance  <>f  its  attainment;  be  is  more  likch 
oovi  iiate  applause,  and  the  transmission  of  Us  name 

with  honor  to  posterity,  through  the  endowment  of  a  public 

furtherance  of  some  scheme  of  general  i 
.«•  most  natural  and  sensible  way  of  deriving  personal 
gratifica  •   newly  acquired  wealth,  and  of  making  a 

show  ..f  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  b  to  give  largely  to  puhfie 
char  The  sums  which  arc  «  d  here  by  individu- 

als for  the  support  of  schools,  colleges,  churches,  missions,  hos- 

dence  and  beneficence,  pot  to 

il  liberal  he  oldest  and  wealthiest  gov- 

i.-nts  iii   I'.uropc.    A  New  England  button-maker,  the  ar* 

:  his  own  fortune,  endows 
academy,  and  founds  two  or  three  col 
ing  scorning  to  make  only  a  tardy  provision  for 
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them  in  hi<  will,  out  of  wealth  which  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  grave.  The  benefactions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
alone,  a  city  which  had  a  population  of  only  25,000  in  1800, 
though  it  is  now  about  six  times  as  large,  amounted,  dm 
the  first  half  of  tin-  present  century,  to  over  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  it  is  a  rrmark  which  can  be  very  easily  verified, 
that  the  most  numerous  and  magnificent  gifts  and  bequests 
are  made,  not  by  men  who  have  inherited  their  fortunes,  but 
hose  who  have  amassed  them  by  their  own  exertions. 


THE    END 
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